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INCE the last edition of these Notes on Thucydides was pub- 
lished, both the authors have died; and the work which they 
had ably begun must remain a fragment. 


The publishers, feeling sure that annotations marked by so 
much ability and learning will be acceptable to many students, 
have determined on adding to the new edition of the Notes on 
Books I. and II. such further portions of the commentary as the 
authors were enabled to complete. These unfortunately do not 
go beyond the third book; but the notes to the first and second 
books have had the benefit of their revision. 


The authors’ preface stands unaltered as it appeared in the 
last edition. 
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HE present publication was suggested by Mr. Dawson Turner’s 
Notes on Herodotus, and is intended to supply those wants, 
the existenca of which the very large sale of that useful volume 
seems to indicate. Itis perhaps well to state thus much lest the 
reader should misunderstand the character of the work, and be 
induced to estimate it by a standard which it does not affect to 
reach. It does not, for instance, deal in conjectural emendation, 
it does not contain a digest of various readings, or anything like 
an apparatus criticus for Thucydides, and it leaves untouched, or 
only briefly notices, many matters which a perfect edition of an 
historical writer ought to discuss. What it attempts is some- 
thing more humble, but at the same time, we trust, not altogether 
useless ; for it endeavours to furnish University Students with 
that amount of information which their second examination may 
be regarded as hkely to require. What this amount exactly is, 
cannot, under present circumstances, very easily be estimated. 
The period usually devoted to the preparation for a University 
degree, when compared with the immensely increased require- 
ments of the various exammations, will, to the student at any 
rate, appear but brief; and the arrangement of the relative 
claims of different authors upon his time, is perhaps one of the 
greatest difficulties with which he has to contend. If, for in- 
stance, he desires to raise himself to the standard of philosophical 
acquirement proposed by Mr. Pattison,* and of historical know- 
ledge by Mr. Froude,t how is he to find leisure for that careful 
and critical study of the classical authors which Prof. Conington t 
has so truly described as the only useful way of practising such 
study at all? 

We do not presume to answer a question which must in some 
measure perplex those much more competent to enter upon it 
than ourselves; but we venture to say that thus much at any rate 
is clear. The very conditions of the case render the examination, 
under such circumstances, of what commentators have written in 


* Oxford Essays, 1855. ¢ Ibid. ¢ Inaugural Lecture. 
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various languages upon the text of Thucydides, nothing less than 
a physical impossibility. And yet, unless we are prepared to 
surrender much of what hitherto has been included under the 
idea of scholarship, an acquaintance to some extent with the 
labours of the great scholars of this and other ages, and a prac- 
tical imitation of their method, is surely necessary to any one 
who aspires to be called by that once respected name. 

One help towards overcoming the difficulty might perhaps be 
found, if competent persons were to collect, within moderate 
compass, so much matter bearing upon the various works, or por- 
tions of works, taken up for examination, as would afford a reason- 
able amount of incidental information, and at the same time 
convey an adequate notion of the way in which these subjects 
have been treated by the great masters of classical criticism. 

This accordingly is what we have tried to do here: imperfectly, 
perhaps, but to the best of a judgment tolerably instructed by ex- 
perience. If these notes do not contain much less than what 
candidates for the second University examination will require, they 
may perhaps fairly deprecate criticism for not containing more. 

Persons who exercise their wit upon the pursuit of classical 
studies, are fond of declaring that the chief duty of the editor of a 
classical work consists in abusing his predecessors. Happily, to an 
editor of Thucydides this is impossible. To pass over, for the sake 
of brevity, though scarcely perhaps with justice, many early com- 
mentators of great learning and varied merit, the names of Poppo, 
Arnold, Goller, Bloomfield, and Kriiger demand the sincerest 
respect from any person whose lot it may be to labour in the same 
field of knowledge. Poppo’s great work is truly a monument of 
erudition constructed with materials gathered from every possible 
source; Arnold’s affords a treasure of historical and geographical 
knowledge, and, though certainly deficient in the more strictly 
critical portion, must ever remain an admirable specimen of sound 
sense, good taste, and eloquent language. Godller has the German 
fault of over-subtlety, and sometimes confuses himself as well as 
his readers; but he has done much for Thucydides, and merits the 
highest praise. High praise also must be assigned to the industry 
of Dr. Bloomfield, whose laborious and voluminous edition is par- 
ticularly valuable for its references to later Greek literature, and 
the historical writers who have imitated Thucydides. It would be 
no small merit in any writer to follow respeatably where others of 
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such ability and learning have gone before him. But Kriger has 
done more than this,—much more. We cannot mention the name of 
an author from whom we have learnt so much, without declaring 
that his edition, in respect of acuteness, soundness of judgment, © 
and general accuracy, seems to us to occupy one of the highest, if 
not the highest place among commentaries upon Thucydides. 

Of translations we have consulted three :—Mr. Dale’s; a Ger- 
man version, lately published by Engelmann at Leipsic; and the last 
French version, by M. Zevort (Paris, 1852). Mr. Dale’s work is 
too well known to require any notice from us. If we have men- 
tioned it occasionally for the purpose of expressing difference of 
opinion rather than agreement, this arises from the nature of our 
relative offices, and not from any desire to disparage so able a per- 
formance. The translation published by Engelmann—so far as we 
are competent to form a judgment, embodying, as it does, so much 
careful exposition—is even of a still higher character, and deserves 
to be classed as one of the most successful among the many suc- 
cessful attempts of the kind for whieh Germany is distinguished. 

M. Zevort has produced a readable version in a lively manner, 
but what he himself states generally, is at any rate true of his own 
language: ‘Thucydide ne saurait étre traduit 4 proprement parler.’ 
The French idiom offers no counterpart to the massive dignity of 
the Greek, and M. Zevort has himself so well appreciated the diffi- 
culty of the style with which he has had to deal, that we shall, we 
think, consult the interest of the student by referring him to the. 
able preface prefixed to his translation. 

The learned Editor of Notes upon the Apostolical Epistles, Dr. 
Peile, has kindly placed at our disposal a few remarks upon several 
difficult passages, written by him many years ago. Of these we 
have made some use, and should have made still more, had it not 
been from the hope that he may himself some day be induced to 
give them to the world in a more expanded and complete form. 

These, then, are mainly the sources from which the following 
notes, where they are not original, have been drawn. There are 
of course others, such as Mr. Grote’s great work, Cramer’s Greece, 
the Fasti Hellenici, and Mr. Jelf’s edition of Kiihner, which it is 


* The edition of the first two books, by the late T. K. Arnold, seems so 
entirely a work of the scissors, as not to require a separate mention. Even 


where Mr. Arnold’s own opinions are expressed, they appear much too hastily 
formed. 
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unnecessary to particularise. We hope that we have written with 
care, but we know that many faults, both of omission and commis- 
sion, must occur in a work of this nature, even when performed 
by scholars very far more accurate and able than ourselves. To 
any one who will kindly take the trouble to point ont such errors 
we shall feel sincerely grateful, for itis only by co-operation of this 
sort, given, as we trust it would be received, in a right spirit, that 
we can hope to effect anything truly and permanently useful. 


‘Le moi est haissable,’ says a distinguished Frenchman ;* and 
therefore the occasional recurrence of the personal pronoun in the 
following pages may to some persons be offensive. It will be found 
in those portions of the work executed before I had the advantage 
of any assistance from my present coadjutor, and in various scat- 
tered remarks, which had long been in preparation. Upon the whole 
it seemed a less evil than perpetual circumlocution ; nor could I in 
any other way have expressed my own judgment between conflict- 
ing opinions with sufficient simplicity to be satisfactory to myself. 
After all, quite as much presumption may be latent in a periphrasis 
as in a personal pronoun, and the latter appears to keep up more 
clearly that unity in the various elements of a commentary, which 
it is hoped they may exhibit from having been moulded into form 
by a single mind. 

The notes to the first two books are here given in a separate 
form. ‘Those to the next two are far advanced, and will, I trust, 
speedily follow. These will form a commentary upon that por- 
tion of our author generally taken up by students as one subject 
for the second classical examination in the University of Oxford, 
and for this object they are primarily designed ; but they may 
perhaps also be found suited to the use of the higher classes in 
schools, for which purpose, indeed, they have been already em- 
ployed. 

I subjoin a short Appendix on the Aorist usage to which re- 
ference is frequently made in the commentary; and some few 
remarks upon a celebrated passage which could not conveniently 


be comprised within the limits of a note. 
J.G.S. 


* M. Philaréte Chasles, Etudes sur l Antiquité, p. 2. 
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Cuapter I.—(a.) @ouxudl8ys, This simple statement of their name and 
style appears to have been adopted by the ancient historians to identify their 
works. Cf. the preface of Herodotus. Kriig. adds Hecateus (cited by De- 
metrius 7. épu. 2) and Ocellus (bei Klem. Al. vi. p. 741), ef. Dio. Chrys. 53, 
p. §55. The formula recurs v.26, where see note. In summing up the years 
of the war, he simply uses his name. But when spoken of as General—iv. 
104—his full official style is given, and his Father’s name appended. 
Evyéypaye. The compound verb implies the compilation and arrangement of 
materials. So Sallust ‘conscribere’ and ‘componere.’ Sall. His¢. i. 1. 

@s érovéunoay.—How they carried it on—i.e. its details and method, and 
therefore more than 8y éw., which some have suggested. Cf. rd Exerra ds éwo- 
AeuhOn eryhooua, v. 26, Jelf, § 899, 7. ev00s Kadiorapévou— 
as soon as it was set on foot, cf. Jelf, 530, 2. We must understand that he made 
notes and collected documents from the very first. The regular composition 
was the work of a later period—probably in part of his exile. Miller (His¢. 
Lit, Greece, p. 485) is of opinion that all he wrote at Scapte Hyle was only a 
preliminary labour in the way of memoirs. He did not commence the actual 
arrangement of particulars till after the end of the war, when he was again 
residing in his own country. This is shown partly by the frequent references 
to the duration, the issue, and the general connexion of the war, but especially 
by the fact that the History was left unfinished. Cf. i. 13, 93; ii. 13, 65; 
v. 26. ‘ He lived to complete six books entirely; to the seventh, as some 
think, his final touches are wanting ; the eighth is altogether unfinished.’ Arn. 
See Appendix ii. éAmatoas. The intermediate sense of the word 
signifying ‘ expectation.’ No idea of hope can be implied here, or in such cases as 
Soph. Ajax vv. 606, 795, Trach. 111. The scholiast therefore was right in 
his remark, éAwicas, od pdvoy én) dydby GAA’ GMAGs eal Ty TOD péAAOVTOS exBdoet 
Aéyera:. The xa) preceding éAwicas is generally supposed to involve a repeti- 
tion of ftuvéypaye. Kriig. renders, ‘ and after he had therefrom formed the 
expectation.’ &EsoAoyéraroy réyv xpoy. This substitution of the 
superlative for the comparative seems to take its rise from the anxiety of the 
writer to say a thing more strongly than the common forms of speech allow. 
It has place, therefore, where very strong emphasis is intended, and is cognate 
to the idiom where two superlatives are coupled together,—e. g. sAeioroy 
éxOlorns, Soph. Phil. v. 631; ‘ Most Highest’ in our version of the Psalms. It is 
very common in Greek, See peylorny ray xpd abrijsi. 10. dvoparrdérara Tay xply 
B 
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yevdueva, i. 10. peylorn 8h trav xpbabrijs yeyévnta, i. 50. péyirrov Sh ray 
apy xlySvvoy, vi. 13. See for instances Jelf, § 503, 3. But the idiom has a 
deeper root than the peculiarity of any special language. Livy wrote, Bellum 
maxime memorabile omnium que unguam gesta sunt xxi. 1, and Tacitus, Cefe- 
rorum Britannorum fugacissimi, Agric. 36. Accordingly, too, we find in 
Milton, ‘ Adam, the goodliest of his sons since born, the fairest of her daughters 
Eve.’ The importance of particularly noticing such a form of speech arises 
from its application to the famous expression, spwréroxos rijs «ticews, Col. i. 
15, which on the same principle signifies, ‘ born before all creation.’ ; 
—axudtovres Foav— were in a state of vigour, or at the acmé, or highest point 
of their strength,—implies slightly more than the final verb fxuafoyv. Cf. 
eppavro és roy wéAeuoy ii. 8. a. Cf. note on dvaysusnaxduevos, Sheppard’s 
Theophrastus, p.121. Bekker reads joay quasi #icay'(‘ weder Thukydideische 
‘noch Attische’ Kriig.) upon the strength of such phrases as idva: és robs 
morkéuous. But Pop. rightly remarks, Thuc. would surely have written feoay 
here as elsewhere. é6p@v—the conditionalizing participle, equivalent, as 
usual, when without the article, to 87: éwpa, ‘ because he saw.’ It should not 
be connected with rexpapduevos, but with Sr: dxud(ovres x.7.A. 
S:avoovpevov—having it in (or passing through) their minds—thinking of it. 
Reference is made to Syracuse and the Dorian states of Sicily: perhaps also to 
Argos. 

(b.) «lynots w.7.A. § This was by far the greatest stir (or commotion) that 
ever arose among the Greeks, and a very considerable portion of the barba- 
rians, or, so to speak, the greater part of mankind. as eixeiv may also be 
rendered ‘ propemodum dixerim,’ ‘I had almost said.’ Of. Jelf, 864, 1, and 
for wAcicroy avOpéxwy see Jelf 422,38. «lynors like our word ‘ movement’ (cf. 
the ‘ movement party’) seems to be applied by later writers at any rate to the 
internal rather than the external relations of a country. ‘ Thucyd. expressly 
calls this war greater than the Persian, ch. 23, and no other war except the 
Persian could within his knowledge enter into comparison with it.’ Arn. 

3, when added to a word, intensifies its meaning and directs attention to it. 
Hence its use with superlatives. See dAlyos 3h, ‘few indeed,’ i. 33. Jelf, 723, 1. 
BapBapwyv. According to Poppo, the Thracians, the Macedonians, several of 
the Epirot tribes, the Sicilians, and perhaps also the Persians. 

wépe: rivl. The phrase signifies an appreciable and therefore considerable 
‘part. Cf. ch.230¢. So also the Latin ‘ aliquot.’ Th yap wpd 
airt&y. Inasmuch as Thuc. contrasts (c. 3 and c. 12) Ta apd Tov Tpwikdy 
and 7& werd 7a Tpwtkd, Poppo considers that these words mean the wars 
between the Trojan and Persian wars, as well as these two themselves, while 
the xradadérepa refer to those before the Trojan war. edpetv— make 
out,’ on dbvara, cf. infra, ch. 7 a. rexufptoy. Consult Arist. 
Rhet.i.2, where it will be seen that rexufpiow is the infallible proof (a posteriori) 
as distinguished from onpeivy, the mere indication. Gy «.7.A, 
The construction of the relative is not clear. Some, with Schefer, repeat the 
preposition éx, ‘ from the proofs, from which it happens that I feel confidence. 
This derives some support from a passage in Isoc. iii. 2, radra éx rev eye 
ky ris obx Hrrov } réy Adywv moreboeaey. Others again, as Kriiger, consider 
it a mere case of Attic attraction, dy for fs or & ‘ From the proofs which it 
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vecurs to me to credit,’—1. e. I am led to credit—(So Krig. ‘ Ich finde mich 
veranlasst.’)—upon carrying my investigations as far back as possible. This is 
simple and preferable. Cf. Herod. iv. 16, cov quetis arpexdws ex) paxpéraroy 
olol +’ e-yevdpeba dof dtlxerOas, ot-péyadra. Connect the two 
words by a hyphen, so as to form a single term. ‘ J hold them to have been of 
mo importance. The distinction in meaning between this collocation and con- 
necting the negative with the verb (as Dale has done), is not in the present 
passage great. But it is desirable to observe that Thuc. has a tendency to the 
uso of the ‘ particula infinitans,’ xs logicians call it, and that such compound 
negatives are not rare. obK-dveidiSéyrayv, ch. 5. ob-@ardooio, ch. 7. obn- 
&oparets, ch. 6. od-8:dAvow, ch. 137. és ta KAA. ‘Coteris in 
rebus’ (Betant. Lex. Thucyd.), all matters not included under woAduouvs. A 
favourite formula. Cf. ch. 6, 72 and vii. 77, 2, ear& roy Wow Ploy, wad és rd 
&AAa, 


Cuarter II.—(a.) galvera: with a participle expressed or understood, 
is the Latin ‘constat,’ ‘tt is clear,’ ‘tt is an established point,’ and is to be dis- 
tinguished by the younger student from Soxe?, which states a matter of surmise 
or opinion. (See ch. 3, ad init.) With the infinitive ¢gafverat is different 
—it seems to be, not tt evidently is. tevay del wraesdvov— by 
some who, as it might happen, from time to time were more numerous.’ The 
idiom is of frequert recurrence, though more usually ée is placed between the 


article and an adj. or part. éuwoplas— traffic by sea;’ for traffic 
by land must have been common, notwithstanding the fact of their communi- 
cations being somewhat restricted by distrust. ‘EAAds. Herodotus 


wrote Tijs viv ‘EAAd3os xpérepoy 82 MeAaryins xadeugérns, ii. 66. This Krig. 
says is to be modified by what Thucydides asserts in the following ch.—i. e. 
Pelasgian was only the name of a predominant tribe. See Grote as referred to 
ch, iii., note (b.). , 

(b.) vepdpevor ra adray Saov dxoliy. ‘Cultivating cach their own land, 
so far as to get a living off it,’ —i. e. only cultivating it to such an extent as to 
produce the necessaries of life, cf. Jelf, § 666. véuerOu ‘ to reap the use of,’ 
generally is connected with yijvy, but we have it with réaw ch. 74, and durdpia 
wal wéradAa ch.100. wepiovelay xpnudror— stock, an amount of move- 
able property over and above what was required for daily use; this is the 
force of wepiin similar words. Cf. way 1d wépirrov Exaipoy, viv 
ouretoyres —referring more especially to vines and olives. The word 
Kriig. remarks is the proper ofe to express planting in contradistinction to 
Gpooy and owelpew, and yh wepevreuysévy (Hom. puradfa) is contrasted with 
dpdoimos and omdpimos. , BSnrov By—‘ tt being uncertain.’ (Cf. the same 
phrase, viii.96.) Matth. calls this the nom. absolute. Most grammarians are 
now inclined, with Kriiger, to regard it as an accusative arising from the idea of 
duration or extension of time. See Matth.§ 564. Rost 131, v.4. Jelf's 


_Ktihner, § 581, 700. dre:xlorov Gua Syruv—and they being at 
the same time without the defence of walls, sc. avrey, to be supplied, as often, 
from the context. dvaykalou— neccesary sustenance,’ raro generis 
communis est, Pop. ob xareras dravicravro—made no difficulty 
in abandoning. 
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(c.) 4 viv @ecaarla eadrouvpévy. First called Pyrrhea, afterwards 
Hemonia. Kriiger considers that Thucyd. was not thinking of these mytho- 
logical names, but wrote under the impression that the Thessalians, like the 
Hellenes, owing to their migratory habits, were long before they received a 
collective appellation. Pop. remarks that these assertions are confirmed and 
illustrated by the accounts of the movements of population given in Miiller’s 
Minye and Plass’s History of Ancient Greece. Arcadia was to Greece what 
Wales was to England, and Brittany to France: a rugged district, inhabited 
by a rugged race, which offered no temptation to foreign invasions. 

(d.) &perhv—‘ bonitatem, fertilitatem,’ Pop. dperh is simply ‘ excellence.’ 
The nature of the excellence is determined by the adjunct. See Aristotle, Ethic, 
Eud. ii. 1. It cannot surprise us that the word came to signify ar’ éoxhv 
‘moral excellence’ or ‘ virtue.’ Notice the etymology among a martial people 
from ”Apns, as Virtus from ‘ Vir.’ On the goodness of the soil, Kriig. refers to 
Herod. vii. 129; Xen. Hell. vi. 1,11; Strab. ix. p. 430. riot, This 
is in general understood to refer to particular individuals. Kriig., however, 
understands it of tribes, or states, thinking this imterp. necessitated by 
eyyryvdpevar or. ew. It does not, however, seém unreasonable (T.K.A.) to 
translate, ‘ growing up to a greater extent.among particular persons. , 

(c.) rhy yety ’Arrinhy—Attica accordingly, or at anyrate. ‘you is a 
particularising, and also corroborative particle. The -ye brings down the state- 
ment to what follows by directing special attention to it, and the od» expresses 
conformity with what precedes. Cf. al-yoty HAAa dwoia, i. 38, éx Tob 
éx) rAcioroy. This, by the Schol. and others, has been connected with ovcay, 
as though the latter were equivalent to elva:. But it is better, with Arn. and 
Pop., to take the words per se, and make them a single adverbial expression 
nearly equivalent to ¢ apxijs—from a very long time back. For éx . . . obcay 
cf. 5a avricxotcay, e. 7. Aextéyewy, ‘ Attica was not considered, 
even in ancient times, a fertile district ; its rocky surface is covered with a very 
thin crust of earth.’ Niebuhr, Vortrige tiber alte Linder-und Volkerkunde, 
S. 92 (quoted by Engelman). It seems to have been a light gravelly or gritty 
soil, ‘ tenuis argilla,’ suitable for the olive. Virg. Georg. ii. 180, 212. Poppo 
refers to Dodwell, vol. ii. p. 5, and Kruse’s Hellas, ii. 1, We may add Boeckh’s 
Pub. CEcon. Athens, p. 40. It was from these circumstances that agriculture 
was so highly valued at Athens, Xen. (ican. 4; Aris. Pol. vi. 4. of 
adrof. Gdéll. quotes from Wyttenbach, ‘ Locus communis in Atticorum 
laudibus et orationibus quod abré,@oves fuerint.’ Hence the custom of wearing 
violets (iowrépayos) and golden grasshoppers in their hair. Cf. infra. It will 
be enough to refer the student to Plato's Menexenus, Aristoph. Vespe@, 1071, 
and the celebrated funeral orations by Demosthenes and Lysias. One of the 
earliest indications of this feeling is perhaps to be found in the speech cf the 
Athenian, Herod. vii. 61, 2. apxadraroy nev vos rapexduevor, novvor dt edvres, 
ob peravdoro: ‘EAAhyor, Kal wapaderyua Téde€ K.r.A. The 
enormous controversy which these words have occasioned is well known. 
Perhaps we shall best enable the student to master it by placing the several 
points of dispute before him. (1) Whatis the Adyos? (2) What is meant by 
és 7a BAAa? (3) What isthe subject of adgn@jvac? (4) What increase is implied 
in abfnOjva:? With respect to the first there does not seem any reasonable 
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difficulty. Thuc. had never asserted in express terms 3:4 ras perornlas «.1.A; ; 
but in the previous part of the chapter he had described the general insecurity 
of property, and the peravarrdoe:s which resulted from it, and as a consequence 
of them he added 8)’ abrd oBre peyddes wéAewr Io xvor obre Ty BAAN wapacKety. 
This therefore must be considered as the Adyos repeated in the words 84 ras 
per. (2) és 7a BAAa is sometimes rendered ‘ tn all other respects,’ as at the 
close of ch. i. But ‘ other’ than what? It is not easy to see. Nor had Thuc. 
made any such assertion. What he said was, that the other parts of Greece did 
not increase owing to their unsettled condition. It is better therefore, following 
the second scholiast, to consider it as ‘ in ts other parts.’ (3) Poppo once sug- 
gested, and Haack adopts the idea, that rh» ’"Arruchy is the subject of abin@ivas, 
* on account of the immigrations, Attica did not increase in other respects (wealth 
and power) correspondingly with its population. But it is impossible to force 
this meaning from éyolws; and if it were, it is contrary to fact, and also con- 
trary to the whole argument, For having represented throughout frequent change 
of population as the great obstacle to progress, it would be absurd to confirm 
his argument by asserting a similar want of progress where the population was 
permanent. Other editors therefore supply +)» ‘EAAdSa as the subject of avgy- 
67jva:—though the word has not been used, and can only be extracted from the 
context. Or itis possible that abgy@jva: may be impersonal—in which case the 
meaning would be the same— that there was no simtlar increase elsewhere. 
(4) While some suppose a general increase in material resources to be implied 
in abfy@jwas, others, as Peile, consider the increase as confined to population. 
This he thinks established by ch. 12, where what in connection with jcvxydoaca 
is described by abfnOjva:, is afterwards expressed by dro:las étéweuwe, The 
whole will then run—And this which follows is not the least proof of my state- 
ment, that ’twas owing to tts migrations (n. b. the reason placed in the promi- 
nent part of the sentence) that Greece in its other parts was not similarly in- 
creased, for out of the rest of Greece, those who, gc. ‘ydép, as elsewhere, intro- 
duces the proof intended by ré3e—as just below 8nAot 8é yor nal rode wpd yap 
réy Tpwixay. Peile quotes Arist. dv. 514, 8 St Sewdrardy 7 torw axdvrov ... 
6 yap Ze’s. I should myself rather prefer the impersonal usage of ab{nOiiva, 
for I think Thucyd. purposely means to speak rather vaguely of districts which 
were not then styled Hellas at all, and in some cases perhaps not subsequently 
included in it. We must add, that some editors, as Pop. and Gdll., strike out - 
the és, thus making 74 &AAa ac. rhs ‘EAAdBos the subject of abfyOjva:, and 
giving exactly the same sense as above. This is neat and simple. And I think 
we may urge in ite favour that common formule like és 74 &AAa@ are apt to run 
in the head of transcribers, and to slip from their pens when anything like them 
occurs in thecopy. Ulrich (quoted by Engelman and Kriiger) very ingeniously 
reads perouchoes for perowlas és. The change in uncial letters would be in- 
significant. And Plato’s authority in three places (Apol. 400; Phed. 117 0; 
Laws, viii. 850 a), is cited for the word. féBa:oy, ‘ Understand 7: (cf. 
Kihner, § 421; Jelf, 381) or 1d dvayepety wap. ’AGny. (cf. Matth. § 568).’ Pop. 
pel(w &ri— still greater, i. ¢. it was already greater than others simply from 
its tranquillity, but became yet more so from the influx of foreigners. 
*Iwvlay. The term is used by a sort of rpdAnyes, for, as Goll. remarks, the 
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country acquired the name from the settlement of these very Ionian colonists 
in it (cf. SeAevovrra, vi. 4). 


Cuaprer III.—({a.) &cdevelay. Here, as in Herod. i. 143, Pausan. vii. 17, 
‘ political inability,’ resulting from the absence of repovela xpnudrov. Bloomf. 
awpo-xpérepoy. A not uncommon form of pleonasm, as may be seen by com- 
paring (with Pop.) spoéypapa sperov i. 23; powéupavres wpdrepoy i. 29; 
apiy mpodidyvwre i. 78. Sones efxev—xal efvya:. Remark the varia- 
tion from the indic. to the infinitive. 87: is omitted before the indic. to give 
vivacity to the narration. The passage quoted by Jelf, § 804, 6, from Thuc. 
V. 37, yuods St. «2... SiapOapnooudvous abrods for diapbaphoovra: is not 
exactly parallel, for there, as a long ellipse occurring between 87: and its verb, 
an anacolouthon not unnaturally ensues. An exactly similar case to that in the 
text is quoted by Pop. fr. Plato Laches. 184 B. 

(b.) r& pév—‘ during the times before the Trojan war.’ The words are 
used like rd awd rovde, 7d wdéAas, and similar expressions. Pop..quotes ra mpd 
tubrav, Dem. de Cor. § 188, Gédip. Col. v. 291. The whole question con- 
cerning Hellen, and the meaning to be attached to the mythus, is too elaborate 
to be discussed here. The student will do well to consult Grote Pref. to 
History, and vol. 1. p. 137, a8 well as the remarks with which vol. i. concludes. 
See also Thirlwall, vol. i. p. 79. nal wdyu od8t elva:— never 
even to have had any existence at all’ In what follows, Pop. makes out the con- 
struction by supplying %@vn, the phrase xar’ %»n being taken adverbially, so 
that it becomes xar’ 26yn (tributim) &AAa re vn ral rd MeAacyixdy eOvos 
mapéxerdas. It may be questioned whether Gdll. and Kriig. are not right in 
regarding xar’ yn here, and wa’ éxdorous a little below as virtually accusa- 
tives and subjects of the verb. As examples of a similar accusative we have 
‘O Nixtas xard re fon... . Kab Eduwaon tdde wapexeAevero; and again as a 
nominative, év@unetobe nal’ éxdovrous re xa) Eujurayres. erayopéevay. 
It is a common brachylogy to find the pronoun supplied to a genitive abso- 
lute from a word in the sentence itself, or in that preceding it (Jelf, 894); 
or when the gen. part. is wholly indefinite, the pronoun is without difficulty 
supplied by the mind, or the indef. words wpdypara, &»Opwro, as Thue. 1. 
116, éxayyeAGévtwv (Self, 696, 3). The peculiarity of the present case is the 
change of subject from isxucdyrwy, ‘ when they grew powerful, and people called 
them in.’ sc. as the Britons Hengist and Horsa. The word appears to have 
acquired a technical sense, for we find it ii, 68, v. 45, and in Herod. viii. 
112, TH Sutala paAdAov— more from intercourse than from any regular 
compact ;’ waAAov enim spe sic ponit ut altera pars comparationis intelligenda 
sit, vii. 81, 140. Pop. and ch. 5 a, 8c. Others, as Kriig., understand ‘ more 
than in former times. It has been suggested also that maAAoy may signify 
‘magis, magisque, ‘indies ssepius,’ or, as we say, ‘more and more every 

y. Gwacwy hdtvaro éxvinjoas, sc. “EAAnvas kadcioba:—could 
not win its way to become the received name for all also. Thuc. repeats the same 
phraseology, éx) 1rd pudades exverucnudra, i.21. Pop. cites an imitation by 
Pausanias ii. 29, 3, raow éfevlanoe, and also Tac. Ger. c. 2, ‘Nationis nomen 
non in nomen gentis evaluisse.’ rexunprot—tr. rexuhpiov, a word of 
Thucyd. own. Krig. 
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(c.) ob8apuod rods Evuwavras wyépacey—se.”EAAnvas, Pop. But we 
may simply say, ‘has nowhere called them by a collective name. Krig. remarks 
upon this that MavéAAqves, Jl. ii. 530, is undoubtedly spurious. Tous 
per’ "Axlarews. Cf. Il. ii. 684, OL 8 elxov SOlyy 43’ ‘EAAdSa KaddAvybvaina, 
Muppudoves 3 exaredyro wal “EAAnves kal "Axasol. é&vanadret. Bl. re- 
marks the ava here has an intensive force, as in dvarelGev, &c. With this Pop: 
agrees, who renders it ‘nominatim, ‘ honoris causd.’ Undoubtedly this force of 
the word arose from the primitive meaning of dvd, ‘ over and over again, as 
such repetition would occur in encomiums. It is not impossible that the 
primary meaning may be the true one here. Cf. Soph. Phil. v. 800, and Plato, 
Rep. 471 D—yryvéonorrés Te Kal avaxadovvres Taira Ta dvduara éavrols, 
abeAgous, warépas, vieis—where the notion of repeated mention comes pro- 
jainently forward. ob phy 085 BapBdpovs—‘ neque vero barbaros 
quidem.’ Nor, moreover, did he either speak of BdpBapo, because not as yet had 
even the Hellenes, I fancy, been separated off into one countername, the repre 
sentative of a counter, or antagonistic notion, sc. ‘not Greeks. All mankind 
were distinguished into Gréekts and barbarians—Plato, Politic. p. 262 p—and 
the former were by nature, ipso facto, the enemies and masters of the latter. 
See Dem. c. Mid. 14; Plato de Rep. v. p. 470 c; Isocrat. Panath. c. 66, and 
Ar. Pol. i. 1, 5, 3b pdow of wointal BapBdpwy 8 “EAAnvas tpxew eixéds. Eurip. 
Lph. Aul. 1379. (The metaphor is derived from a counterpoise, or equivalent 
in the balance.) advriwadoy seoms rather out of its place in the 
collocation, but this, as Kriig. remarks, may be justified by the emphasis which 
it requires. It is no contradiction to this statement that Hom. Jl. ii. 867, calls 
the Carians BapBapépwvo, for there no national appellative is intended,—the 
word only has its original reference to unintelligible speech. See Nitzch. Od! 
i. x80. See Niebuhr, vol. i. pp. 27, 28. ‘Nations whose languages were more 
nearly akin than Latin and Greek, would still speak so as not to be mutually 
understood, and this is all Herodotus was thinking of. That there was an 
essential affinity notwithstanding the difference, is probable from the ease with 
which so many Pelasgic nations ripened into Hellens, as well as from the exist- 
ence of an element nearly akin to the Greek in the Latin language, the Pelasgic 
origin of which seems unquestionable.’ Compare ‘ Nomen Latinum,’ ‘Nomen 
Italicum,’ &c., with év dvopa. 

(d.) OL 8 ob» os Exavroi—nxAndévres, After careful consideration of 
all that has been written upon this difficult passage, I conclude that Thuc: 
meant to suy, ‘ The Hellenes received their name first of all by separate com- 
munities,—i.¢.‘sucheas spoke an Hellenic dialect intelligible to one another, 
were so called, wherever found ;—subsequently all such were collectively em- 
braced under one great distinctive appellation, sc. Hellenes. But during neither 
of these periods did they enter upon any great common enterprise. We must 
translate: The several Hellenic communities then (ody resuming what had been 
said), first so called separately city by city (such, that is to say, as spoke a dialect 
intelligible to each other), and afterwards collectively (sc. so called) did not, ge. 
I cannot agree with Peile that of xao7o: are the same with xara wéveis. The 
of Exarro: refer both to xara wéAes and ol tuuxavres (= when they came to be — 
united), and the two latter expressions imply different periods rather than 

. different persons. Poppo’s version is not very clear: ‘ J vero qui pro se quisque 
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et oppidatim, quotquot mutuo se intelligebant, et omnes una postea Hellenes sunt 
vocati.’ On ds Exacta, cf. Jelf, § 714, 2 C, § 870, 4, and on ody, Jelf, § 737, 3. 
Kriig. says that to of €xagro: must be supplied éxAf@ncay, and that this is the 
construction in all similar cases, and quotes i. 113, 1, vii. 65-74, 3. In the 
existing state of linguistic and ethnological science, it was not unnatural for 
Thucydides, and Herodotus (i. §7) to imagine that the Pelasgic and Hellenic 
were generically distinct dialects, and that consequently the races who spoke 
them were generically distinct also. The contrary is now known to be the 
case. Read, as above, Niebuhr, vol. i, p. 27. or parelay may surely 
be considered as a cognate accusative after tuvmAGov, as orparelas efFAGoy, c. 15, 
without supposing, as some do, an ellipse of els. See the instances quoted, 
Jelf, § 558, x. wAelw is Attic Greek for rAcioyv, as Eurip. Herac. 
258, Tov Geo wAclw ppovay, Bl. It seems to be analogous to xpelav xpioba:, 
acc. cognat. So rAciora xpiic@a,v.105. dAbya, &c. xpiiobu, Krig. Translate, 
* because by this time they were making more use of the sea.’ 


Cuarrur IV.—(a.) Mivews. Read Grote, vol. i. ch. 12. ‘Cretan Legends. 
Minos and his Family,’ Thirlwall,i.p.144. wadralraros éxrfoaro—like 
the Latin ‘ primus adeptus est’— ‘ was the first person whom we hear of as having 
acquired.’ Kriig. says Thucyd. preferred the form wadalraros, though most 
MSS. here, and in i. 18, have raAadraros, ‘EAAnyvix i s,—apérepoy yap 
Kapixh éxadciro, Schol. Kriig. refers to Pliny, H. N. iv. 11, to show 
that the sea which washed the shores of Greece Proper was first called Grecian, 
in distinction from the Macedonian Sea, by the Romans. Kapas 
€teAdoas. Herod. (i. 171) appears to contradict this, by asserting that the 
Carians or Leleges lived in the islands under the protection of Minos, and did 
not pay tribute. But Thucyd. qualifies his own statement by é¢’ 8cov jdbvaro, 
and we may suppose with Arn. that Minos treated the Carians very mildly, not 
expelling them altogether from their homes, but allowing them to amalgamate 
with his own settlers. The Dorian and Ionian colonies at a later period com- 


. pletely cleared the islands, sweeping away all vestiges of the ancient race and 


their language. Isocrates ascribes this exploit to the Athenians, Panegyric. 
c. 16, ras KuxaAdSas vicous, rep) ds eyévoyro wodAal xparypareias, nara Thy Mive 
Tov Kontos Suvacrelay, tabras 1d reAevtaioy bird Kapay xarexouévas, éxnBaddyres 
“éxelvous, ox eididcac8a ras xdpas erdAunoay, AAA TOvs pdAicra Blov Tray 
“EAAfhvov Seouévous xarqxicay eis abrds. +6 re Anorindy— Piracy, 
in the abstract. Pop. and others have noticed that the ve here, as elsewhere in 
Thucyd., appends sentences to propositions already complete, more commonly 
than in other writers. Yet even here the appended clause is a sort of epexegesis, 
or carrying out of what precedes, the suppression of piracy being part of the 
game act as the expulsion of the Carians—tr. ‘and therein cleansed the sea of 
piracy.’ See on the whole question, ch. ix. a. tov iéva:. The in- 
finitive with the article in the genitive to express the final cause of an action. 
See Jelf, § 492, who quotes Ceesar de B. G. iv., Naves dejiciendi operis a bar- 
baris miss. The old grammars supposed an ellipse of évexa, Matth. 540-1. 
Tr. for the sake of his revenues coming in to him more freely. ‘Sic ot éxresoépxerOar 
et. décwdciv,’ Pop., and ef, ii. 13, poosdvrav, There is a similar use of the Gen. 
in N.T, Ch éwicreiAa rod dwéxecOa, Acts xv. 20, _— 
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Cuarrer V.—(a.) pGAAow—‘#.e, padAov 4 apdrepoy. Cf. v. 81; viii. 9,” 
Pop. albréy &duvarwrdrwy, The negative here is a privative, 
as in ob péyada, ch. 1, dvhp ob péyas, viii. 100. But ‘this privative force really 
belongs to the original negative notion, as may be seen when these words are 
resolved into their full form, as dvhp bs ob péyas éorly,’ Jelf, § 738, 2.1. The 
whole expression is what is called a ‘ Litotes,’ t.e. a igure of speech where less 
is said than is meant, and therefore, perhaps, as in Irony, more implied. In 
such cases, the negative, instead of being prefixed to the noun, precedes its 
article, or governing preposition, - rots dodevdos rpophs— support 
Jor the needy.’ Kriig. collects several passages where 6 d00erfs means ‘the 
poor man,’ as opposed. to ‘the rich.’ Of these one is sufficient, 8 7 dcdevhs 5 
wdobverds re, Eur. Supp. 433. kata képas olxoupévas, This may 
either mean (1) that the towns were little better than villages, ¢.e. that they 
consisted of straggling houses, constructed upon no regular plan, or (2) that 
the towns actually consisted of an aggregate of villages, as indeed was the case 
with Sparta in earlier, and Athens itself in later times, cf. ch. 10 a, This Pop. 
thinks is confirmed by ch.x. ‘Any society of men united together as one 
Commonwealth under the same laws is called in Greek wéAts. Thus a wércs 
may be a mere collection of huts in a forest; or, like Lacedsemon itself, a 
number of straggling houses unenclosed by walls,’ Arn. rou Blou 
Toy wheicroyv ewotovyTo— they were in the habit of making the greater part 
of their livelihood ;’ the English idiom coincides with this use of wroeicGa:, which 
is by no means uncommon. Kriig. compares dw yewpylas rdv Ploy woeio Oat, 
Xen. (Econ. vi. The younger scholar will observe that Blos is not (4—animal 
life—but social, and moral life, or, as here, the means of living. 
aicxbyny Exovros—‘ not yet involving any shame, ‘carrying with it any 
shame. The phrases $0dvov xe, Aisch. Prom. 865, pouphy Exew, Pind. Isth. 
v. 61, are similar, upon which Hermann (ad Vig. p. 753) remarks, In his 
locutionibus omnibus Eye» retinet suam vim, sic ut note-—‘ conjunctum quid 
cum quo esse, quoted by Kriig. 82 7d H8orhy Exov dv rH abrixa, iv. 108 ¢, is 
somewhat similar. ‘ol wadalos r&éyv weintdy—' The old among 
(t.¢. of) the poets=the old poets. See for the fact Od. iii. v. 71, where Nestor 
asks the question of Telemachus, Hymn. Apoll. v. 452. Indeed, the custom 
belongs naturally to a rude state of society. Crsar, B. G. vi. 21, says of the 
Germans, ‘ Latrocinia nullam habent infamiam, que extra fines cujusque civi- 
tatis flunt.’ Similar statements have been made concerning the North American 
Indians and other savage tribes, Zevort instances the razzias of the African 
Arabs, and we might refer to the Scotch ‘harryings. Vide Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, William of Deloraine, &c. xaAda@s.- Well rendered by Bloomf. 
‘ handsomely,’ in the sense of dexterously ;’ as handsome is derived from the 
low German ‘handsaem,’ ‘handy. He also aptly quotes Spenser (given in 
Johnson’s Dict.), ‘under it he may convey any fit pillage that cometh handsomely 
in his way.’ The Schol. has eboeBés, pirAavpdxws ; Dale has ‘cleverly ;’ Engel- 
man, ‘geschickt;’ Zevort, ‘Les pirates habiles. Cf. rd weboacOa xarws 
Xphoimoyv, Vi. 12 &, 
(b.) ras wborets K.7.A.=tpwrhceas. Some (eg. Bothe and Owen) have 
very naively objected that it is not the poet who asks the question, as 
though a writer were not in such matters to be identified with the characters 
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of his work,—‘ i# the enquiries made from those who landed anywhere, always 
putting the same question,’ or, in their questions . . . always asking. See xara 
abory, ch. 136; Jelf, § 583, 74. When in ch. 10 Thucyd. says “Ounpos 
werolnxe x.7.A. he does not mean that Homer made the Greek fleet. 
ei... elot»—transition to the oratiorecta. See Jelf, 886,d. Here odx-dverdk- 
(éyrwy is to be taken as one word—#making no reproach of it, cf.ch.1a. Krig. 
remarks that, owing to this close connection, we have re-obx, and not ofre, 
éxinerés—those whose business it might happen to be that they 

should know—i.e. because their interest required it. Bl. quotes ofs éwieAts 
tavra eidévai, Xen. Mem. iv. 7. | 

(c.) 7@ waralm rpéaxq. Most editors understand this of piracy and free- 
booting. Kriig. observes that we have a reference to ris wadalas Aporelas 
immediately afterwards, and that the words wavalpy tpéxq véuera: are not very 
appropriate for the description of a social habit, a mode of living. He therefore 
believes the allusion to be to card xépas oixeic@a:. Aokpovs— 
"Akapvavas. Grote, vol. ii. p. 388, says, ‘These were undoubtedly the most 
backward members of the Hellenic aggregate. Though not absolutely without 
a central town, they lived dispersed in villages, retiring, when attacked, to 
inaccessible heights, perpetually armed, and in readiness for aggression and 
plunder wherever they found an opportunity. There is no information respect- 
ing them from the commencement of the historical period down to the Persian | 
war. Thue. i. 6; iii. 94. Td o1dnpopopeta Par— The wearing 
of weapons ’—i. e. continuously, and when engaged in peaceful occupations. BL 
quotes from Dr. Clark—‘ Among the Circassians the labours of the plough 
become a warlike occupation, and the sower goes to cast his grain attended by 
his sabre and his fusil.’ 


Cuaprme VI.—(a.) éord3npogpdpes. Kriig. says that we have the act. 
voice, and not the middle, as in last chapter, because # “EAAas cannot be con- 
ceived of as wearing weapons for itself ;—‘ for its personal protection.’ 
agppdxrovs olxhoets—‘domicilia non munita’ Sunt wéaas &relyioros. 
Cf. vi. 85. Pop. There seem to be no historical grounds for supposing that 
dwelling-houses ever were fenced. The position of vv} must be noticed. 
‘ They made their daily way of living habitually with arms’—turf6y is what 
Dr. Donaldson calls a tertiary predicate, Gr. Gr. p. 200. This nomenclature 
will be elsewhere discussed. Kriig. makes the whole equivalent to 4 dlara, hv 
érothoayro ped’ Sxdrwv, tuvnins Hv. This would make fuvféy a simple predicate, 
which does not seem to be what the author exactly meant. Jelf, § 458, 2, seems 
to express it more correctly. ‘They made a habit of wearing arms in their 
daily life.’ onpetoy 8 eat) ravra Tis ‘EAA. tri o8tw veuouerva. 
‘ These parts of Greece, by being so inhabited still, afford a proof. Dale's ver- 
sion—' Those parts of Greece which still live in this way, are a proof,’ from 
want of attention to the absence of the article before veudueva, is incorrect. 
éy rots mp&7 01. An idiom much discussed, Jelf, § 444, a, considers rots as 
an instance of the article used for (or rather retaining its original force of) the 
demonstrative pronoun, and compares ék rot, hence, spo rov, before, &c.; yet 
translates not ‘horum,’ but ‘omnium primi.’ In § 139, 4, he seems to adopt 
the explanation given below as that of Arnold. Matthis, § 290, also says that 
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the article appears to be used as a pronoun in the phrase éy rots, and draws two 
conclusions, (1) that the formula éy rots stands by itself, and is not to be joined 
with the superlative following; (2) that rots is neuter because the superlative 
even in the fem. is sometimes used with it. He subjoins that hardly any 
explanation of the phrase can be given to suit all passages, since usage has 
given to it a greater extension than it originally had. Arnold’s explanation is 
that of Hemsterh. ad Luc. t. i. p. 170, i.e. év rots is to be coupled with the 
. dative superlative (understood) of the word which stands in the superlative and 
nominative—e. g. év rots [xpé@ros] mp@ra— first among the first,’ i.e, the very 
first. Krig. and Madvig think that the participle was originally supplied, and 
that when éy reis came to be used adverbially the gender of the rots was no 
longer considered. Kriig. accordingly interprets this passage éy rois [xata- 
Geudvois|] xpwto: xaréfevro, Hermann noticing the idiom (ad Vig. p. 765) 
explains, év trois rosobras odm, pdAioTa ToLovTos—‘ in tis que talia sunt maxime 
talis. Yet certainly in several places where the phrase occurs, a qualified, and 
not an exaggerated superlative is required. Cf. iii. 17, 81; vil. 24, and Arnold 
seems right in translating—‘ among the first,’ ‘one of the first ’—‘ but we suppose 
not necessarily the very first,’ says Peile. We may doubt whether this be not 
the very meaning to be assigned to éy rots xpéra:s as contradistinguished from 
éy rois mperot. d&vetnévn, asthe Latin ‘ discinctus,’ refers primarily 
to a loose method of wearing the dress, and is therefore applied to a lax and 
luxurious mode of life—N.B.the position of the article with the noun, and cf. 
supra turh@n. kal oi wpercBirepor... popotryres. Dhifficulties 
have been made concerning this passage, because a luxurious mode of living 
was no reason why they should cease to wear linen tunics, but the contrary. 
Thucyd. meant to say that the wearing of such tunics up to a late date was a 
proof of the existence of greater luxury among the Athenians. For the short 
period which had elapsed since the cessation of the practice was a proof of its 
long continuance, and its long continuance was a proof of luxury. We may 
join 3:2 rd aBpodlarrov to ob woAds xpdvos éwerdh and tr., ‘ And the elder members 
of the wealthy class among them, not till very lately (owing to their luxurious way 
of living) left off wearing, §c. ov modus xpdévos éwesdy must 
be compared with ob roAAd &rn érreidh, at the close of the ch. and éyé 7° a¢’ ob 
ch. 14, whence it is plain that the phrase was used parenthetically, and almost 
adverbially, like our own ‘it’s not long since, ‘it’s no great while’ A writer, 
speaking of us, might say, ‘ Their older men, not till very lately (owing to their 
old fashioned habits) left off wearing pig tails.’ Kriig. takes 3:4 7d aSpo8. in 
close connexion with popodyres, meaning, I suppose, ‘and it’s no long time since 
their old men left off wearing, from luxurious motives, linen tunics. But this, 
with the existing collocation, seems to me unnatural. avrois. Kriig. 
well remarks that this is not the same thing here as avray. Arn. excellently 
expresses the difference in his version. Jt is not long since they saw their 
elderly men leave off, Fc. xpwBvrAoyv. The exact nature of this 
mode of dressing the hair seems to have puzzled the Scholiasts, who might 
reasonably have been expected to know more about it than we. Some imagine 
it to have consisted in rolling the hair from the temples round the head in the 
shape of a crown. The verb dvadeio@a, however, seems to indicate that the 
hair was gathered up to thé top of the head, and there fastened round a pin 
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made like a grasshopper, so forming a sort of horn—and Suidas indeed ex- 
pressly says as much. Winckelman admits that it must have been a bunch of 
hair formed in some such way, and resembling a bunch of ivy berries. And the 
etymology, «pwBbAos for xopypBvaAos, seems to indicate this. We cannot suppose 
that it was nothing more than gathering the hair at the back of the head as 
may be seen in the Greek statues, for this would be nothing distinctive or 
remarkable. See Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antig. for mode of dressing the hair, 
under ‘Coma.’ The heads of Apollo and Niobe there given may illustrate a 
xpwBvros. Aristoph. refers to the custom, Nuwd. v. 984, quit. 1331, and Virgil, 
Ciris, v. 127. Mitchell on Arist. Vesp. 230, supposes that the Athenians 
imitated the Egyptians, who wore the chafer, their favourite symbol, in a 
similar manner. The custom, Kriig. adds, continued up to the battle of 
Marathon. Cf. Atheneus, vi. 512, who quotes Heracleides Ponticus, ‘AAoupy7 
hey yap hunloxovro ludria, woulAous 8 iwdduvoy_xir&vas, xopdpBous 8 dvadotpevor 
TeY THXoY, Xpucods TérTiyas wep) Td pérw@wov Kal Tas xduas epopody. Kal ovTaAL 
Joay of rowtrot, of rhy dy Mapabimt vuchoayres udxnv. Like the violet crown, 
it was intended to symbolize their indigenous origin—both the violet and the 
grasshopper being regarded as the children of the earth. Bl. and Goll. assert 
that wearing linen garments could not in itself constitute luxury; and that 
these must have been the wol«:Aos mentioned by Athenzeus xii. p. 512, and by 
Elian, Var. His. iv. 22, ‘embroidered dresses, probably borrowed from Egypt. 
But Krig. observes that there was a ‘luxus’ even in wearing linen tunics, 
which were very costly [Voss, Mythol. Br. iii. p. 262, ff], and such a custom 
would necessarily be considered effeminate, for we learn from Herod. [v. 87] 
that these tunics were worn by the Athenian women. eévépoes, 
The old reading was év %pce:; but the editors now universally give the former, 
which is contuined in several MSS., and is supported by analogy, as it is from 
évépow, old fut. of évelpw. It also occurs in several later writers, as lian, 
Procopius, &c. See Bloomf. &¢” of nal "Idévmv. O. Miller 
(Dorians, § 26) says that, on the contrary, the Athenians borrowed the custom 
from their Asiatic brethren. And Zevort (the French translator) pertinently 
remarks, ‘Il est peu probable, en effet, qu’d une époque ok les Athéniens 
vivaient dispersés dans les bourgades isolées, et livrés aux travaux des champs, 
ils eussent déja adopté un costume qui suppose tout 4 la fois beaucoup de loisir, 
et des richesses que le commerce seul pouvait procurer. See however on the 
other side Bekker’s Excursus on the subject in Charicles. 

(c.) petpla taOArs. ‘A sober style of dress, and suitable or conformable 
to the present manners, the Lacedemonians were the first to adopt, or, take into 
use. This Miller confirms at length. The Laconian himation was worn the 
whole year through by the younger people, and even by the Laconizing party 
at Athens. See vol. ii. p. 266. of ra pel(w nexrnuévor. This 
certainly seems to indicate that Thucyd. did not believe in the existence of 
equality in property at Lacedemon. Indeed the opinion respecting the re- 
division of property by Lycurgus, and the banishment of gold and silver from 
the state, rests upon the authority of Plutarch, and, as is well known, he is by 
no means trustworthy. The reader should by all means consult Grote [ii. 
520-525] on the other side. 

(d.) tyupvdOnoay. The story runs that Orsippus of Megara accidentally 
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dropped his girdle in the race, and was consequently victorious. His example 
was purposely followed by Acanthius the Lacedsemonian, and hence arose the 
practice of running without girdles. But as these circumstances are supposed 
to have occurred in the fifteenth Olympiad, it is evident that great latitude 
must be allowed to the expression od xoAAd Fry. Or we may adopt the hypo- 
thesis of Boeckh [ /nacrip. i. p. §55—quoted by Pops], that the runners in the 
Diaulus immediately followed the example of Orsippus, but that the other 
athletes, to whom the belt was no practical inconvenience, did not discard its 
use until shortly before the time of Thucydides, Krig. suggests that Thucyd. 
is not speaking in reference to the Olympic, but to the other public games. 
Miller, in his Dorians, is wrong in saying that Thucydides is contradicted by 
Plato, Rep. v. p. 452, for Plato does not assert that the Cretans were the first 
ta leave off their girdles, but simply that they were the first to commence 
gymnastic exercises; 4pxovro ray yupvaclay xpmroy pey Kpires, éxerra 8é 
AaxeSaiydvio:—and that yupyds does not necessarily mean naked, see note in 
Sheppard’s Theophrastus, ch, xx. p. 204, The competitors in the Homeric 
games wore girdles, J?. iv. 685. és rd pavepdy, Poppo’s exposi- 
tion appears best, dwoddvres xa) és +d pavepdby xpoeAOdvres. Such a ‘sensus 
pregnans’ of the participle is by no means uncommon—there is no design 
implied in the expression. Kriig. has ‘vor den Augen des Publikums,’ which 
comes to much the same thing. Alwa...... ‘Some think that 
Aina is the dative from 7d Alwa, gen. -aos, dat. -ai, the g being by every day 
pronunciation shortened to Afwa, and then &Aqoy is the adj. of éAda, so that 
Acx’ édaly is ‘ with olive oil,’ but the quantity and the elision render this very 
doubtful.’ Jelf, 8113, 10. It looks much more like an acc. from Afjs, gen. 
Acwés, which may have existed as well as A:iBés. Hence Alwropa, and AtAipdvos 
‘ready anointed for the combat,’ and AcAmpévor pdxns, S. c. T. 380, ‘eager 


for the fray, S:a(éuara—‘ belts across the body.’ This may 
throw some light on orépvew diaurdt P. V. v. 65. tariv ofs. Jellf, 
§ 817, 8. 46Aq@ ridera: xa «.7.A, Kriig. writes that the 


construction ought to have been &6Awy rideuévew sine xal, for Thucydides does 
not mean to tell us that the barbarians had games, but that they wore girdles 
at them. This is true: yet there are many cases in which «af is not a simple 
copulative. We may express it in English—' And even now the barbarians 
have games where they wear the belt.’ It was accounted immodest among 
Orientals even for males to appear naked. Herod. i. 10. Plato, Rep. 
Vv. 452 €. 

(e.) dposdrpowa 8iarrdpenov, This Jelf, § 552, f. resolves into the 
adverbial accusative like pérpia Civ, Jon 632; ob8 GAnOH (Gor, Plat. Rep. 
495c. Kriig. connects oAAd with éuoidrpoxa, and explains upon the principle 
of a cognate accusative, so that Siairavra woAAd Siarhpata dpodtpora is 
equivalent to roAAd Siairhuara & diarravro dpoidtpord éorw. He compares 
éyrlrada vaupaxeiy Vii. 34, 5-73, 4. For the fact he refers to. Herod. vi. 58. 


Cuarrer VII.—(qa.) sAwtpwrépwy byrwyv. The plural agrees with a 
noun understood, implying some indefinite notion. So in English we say, 
‘ Things are looking better,’ and so on. Render, therefore, ‘ When things began 
to admit more of navigation, —i.e. ‘when navigation became more general,’ 
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said not of a particular case, but generally. Cf. rAwtudrepa éyévero, ch. 8, and 
&8évera hy, ch. 1, which latter means that the subject comes under the category 
of things impossible, and is thus more general and indefinite than the sing. 
&dévaroy ; tr. one of things impossible, rather than, in more positive terms, az 
impossible thing. Wiadipos, says Kriig., is from the Ionic wAdw as rrAwito 
i. 13,4. Bekker has wAdtuos, ‘but Lobeck ad Phryn. (writes T. K. A.), after 
showing that. *Adiuos occurs AEschin. de fals@ Leg. p. 337, and Theophrast. Char. 
iii. says, Si qua est igitur lectionum discrepantia Atticis utique prior scriptura 


adserenda videtur.’ weptovolas. This is of course in exact contrast 
to wepiovolay xpnudrwy ode Exorres, ch. 2, which see, auvrois Tots 
aiy:arots—the beach itself—i.e. the very beach. awerduBavov— 


‘cut them off from the main land,’ sc., by a wall across the neck of the isthmus. 
This implies the subsequent occupation of the ground. Cf. iv. 45. iv. 113. iv. 
102. See the case of Potideea and its walls, i. 56. éxacra— in 
each several oase,’ ‘ relatum ad incolas, ut paulo post dvmxiopévor.’ Pop. 
&vriaxove0av—or perhaps with Kriig. and Poppo’s conjecture, the pres. part. 
dvricxovcay. The construction I should compare with é« rov éxl wxAcioror 
odcay, ch. 2, where see note. Tr. on account of the long continuance (or wide 
prevalence) of piracy. dvréxeww is to hold out in the sense which we give to the 
word as equivalent to continue. Cf. with Pop. ii. 64, vii. 7z. The reading of 
many MSS., t.¢. dvrioxovea, is bad, though Goll. would fain defend it. For this 
would imply that after long resistance to piracy, many ancient cities changed 
their sites,—a fact of which there is no historical evidence whatever. On 
piracy in general, see the stories with which Herod. commences his History and 
Herm. Pol. Antig. 8 vi. 6, 7. &pepoy, in the sense of ‘ plundered,’ does not often 
appear without the accompanying xa) Hyov, like the Latin, ‘ferre et agere.’ 
ob-@ardoo1o:—like ob-péyada, ch. 1, to be taken as a single term. So we say 
‘non-residents, ‘non-combatants.’ ‘Who dwelt on the sea-side without being 
seamen.’ Hobbes. xdrw and &vw as the prepositions xard and ava respectively 
denote, ‘down on the sea-coast’ and ‘up the country. Xenophon’s Anabasis 
is an instance familiar to everyone. &vpniopévor— situate up the 
country. There is no necessity to read dvexiopéva, for cities and their in- 
habitants are frequently confused together in construction: vi. 88, 94; viii. 
64. Pop. refers to dvoinxl(ecOa, ‘emigrare in regionem a mari remotam,’ i. 58, 
and viii. 31. 


Cuarter VIII.—(a.) Kapes nal Solyixes. Concerning the Carians, cf. 
ch. iv. and Herod. i.171. On the occupation of Thasus by the Pheenicians, 
ef. Herod. ii. 44; vi. 47; also iv. 147; vi. 44. g@iiaay. Some MSS. 
have gxnoay, which Kriig. in his note appears to prefer, though he prints ¢a:ay 
in the text. He compares ¢xnoay rhy Zucedlay iv. 6, ‘dwelt in Sicily,’ 

AfjAov. See the account given, iii. 104. OnxGy dvaipeberoay. 
6nxf is properly the ‘grave,’ that which contains the urn, or sarcophagus. But 
the verb dva:péw is not improperly used, as the earth would of necessity be taken 
up and carried off. (Kriig.) Orwe may say, ‘when the graves were taken up, 
meaning their contents. ixtp husrov—‘ above half’ This is an 
instance of the omission of the defining article in a very familiar expression, 
such as, indeed, is common in our own language. We say, ‘in town,’ ‘above 
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bridge,’ ‘below bar,’ and the like. The same was the case in Greek with 
év TleAowovehow, ch. 28; "Io@uds (of Corinth); BaowWebs (of Persia); Mdars, 
“Aypos, Zrovdal. Kriig. defends the same expression, Srep fusov tov kAAov 
orparedparos, Xen. Anab. v. 10, where Schneider would insert the article. 
Kihner, Gr. Gr. § 484, mentions several such words, ‘ which occur frequently 
in common speech, and are thus so generally in use, that even without the 
article they can express a defined and individualized object.’ Cf. ch. 16. See 
more in Schaefer's note, @..T. v. 640. Add «épas, ch. 48 b, and véxpous, ch. 
54 b, and cf. 89 c, ror b, 136 ¢. yuwmoOdyres... tuvredapperp, 
This is generally interpreted with Pop., Agniti habitu armorum, sc. armaturd, 
quippe. que cum tis sepulta esset. furrebaupévy seems to me to stand almost 
parenthetically, expressing the reason why they were able to examine them, 
recognised from the garniture of their armour, inasmuch as it was found in the 
grave with them, and from the mode of interment, the same as that which they 
now employ. Gdéll., with several MSS., has tvvre@appdvor, which makes equally 
good sense, from the fact of their being buried along with their arms. But the 
two nom. plur. participles are in this case awkward, and it does not seem 
certain that the custom was confined to the Carians. Vide Soph. Ajaz, 1409. 
For the peculiarities of the Cretan armour, see Herod. i.171. They invented 
‘crests’ (Adpovs): the interior double handle, or double hand for the shield 
(8xavov), which took the place of the old single strap (reAduor), and what may 
almost be called armorial bearings—i. ¢. onmeia, crests or devices drawn upon 
the shield. The Schol. says the Phenicians were recognised because they were 
buried with their faces to the west. But Pop. argues this was no sufficient 
distinction, as other nations did the same thing—e. g. the Athenians. He refers 
to Plutarch, Solon. x.; A&l. Var. His. v. 14. 

(b.) karagrdvros 8é—The &t is in apodosi ‘inquam,’ and (as often) resumes 
the narrative from ch. 4. kaxovpyot— evil-doers,’ sc. pirates, 
Srewep. The use of rep as a suffix seems to indicate that especial stress is to 
be laid on the word to which it is joined. 48s, who; Somep, the very man who: 
ei, if: etmep, if, as we may assume: Bre, when; Srewep, just when, at the very 
time when. See the note on efwep,ch. 59 b. ‘The word is rare. See Hes. Theog. 
291. Herod. v. 99; vi. 106’ (T. K. A.) and JU. iv. 259. Thy “Tory. 
Krig. explains crépevo: xphuara. It would be better to point out to the tiro 
how the termination in o:s indicates the actual process of acquisition. Cf. the 
sume phrase, ch. 13. BeBardrepov Sxovw— dwelt with more stability,’ 
this has reference to the peravarrdoes before mentioned, ch. 2. 
zAvvaidrepo: éavto@y. In phrases of this sort the subject, instead of being 
compared with anything else, is compared with itself at another time or place. 
All the grammars furnish abundant instances. See Matth. § 460, and Jelf, 
§ 782 g, where, however, instead of translating 8ewdraros cavrod, ‘ when you so 
entirely surpassed yourself, it would be more accurate to say, ‘ when you were at 
your best’—‘when you reached the highest point in cleverness you ever did 
reach.’ €piéuevot ydp. These words convey the reason for the 
statement BeBa:drepoy Prouy. SovAelay. Kriig. renders this word 
‘ Unterwiirfigkeit,’ ‘ subordinate position,’ for slavery, in the strict sense of 
the term, was, he says, unknown to -the most ancient Greeks; he refers to 
Atheneus, vi. p. 264 [Tauchnitz, p. 77]; Herod. vi. 137; Dict. Antig. 1034. 
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wpocexotovvro— tried to bring over to themselves, a word of which Thucyd. 
is fond. See i. 57, and particularly the note on iii. ch. 47 a. 

(c.) nal é€vy rotry Te rpéxqy—Kriig. translates ‘ Verhdlinisse’—‘ mutual 
relations, cf. i. 97, év oly tpéxy xaréorn. BaAAov— more than hereto- 
fore’ See note, ch. 3 b, ‘ for perhaps their former relations were not altogether 
extinct,’ Kriig. 


Cuarrer IX.—"Ayapépvoy...mpotxyav... ox &ywr-hyetpa:. The 
meaning obviously is, Agamemnon, tn my opinion. collected the armament, because 
he surpassed his contemporaries in power, and not so much because he took with 
him, &c. There is nothing more important for junior students to observe than 
the distinction between the participle with and without the article. With the 
article it is simply identified with the subject of the verb. "Without the article 
it expresses the cause or condition under which the verb is predicated of the 
subject, and may be always given in English by introducing ‘ when,’ ‘ because,’ 
‘since,’ ‘ seeing that,’ and the like. 6 rabra xpdtas dwéOaver, ‘ The man who did 
this was killed.” xpdgas ravra awéOaver, ‘ He was killed since he did this’ See 
as parallel xpofxorres, ch. 18, note b. Jelfs long remarks upon the participle, 
§ 681, may be read for illustrations. cal vauringe re dua n.7.A. 
Reiske proposed to substitute de for re, and thereby hangs the whole contro- 
versy concerning the meaning and usage of the latter word. Dr. Peile has 
devoted great pains to its elucidation [Agam. App. C.], and his conclusions 
seem to me the most reasonable which I have met with upon the subject. It 
will, however, be necessary for the student to study the dissertation for himself, 
as it cannot be reproduced here in any abridgment which would be intelligible. 
Let it suffice to quote one or two sentences in which he states results. ‘re 
serves to connect the several items which make up the detail of a poetic picture, 
so that they impress the mind with the perception of but one continuous subject 
or group. ‘re introduces a new term which is but an enlargement upon one 
leading (former) term, or train of thought ’—‘in point of fact, it communicates 
nothing more than the mind has already associated with something preceding 
—it is an indication of some previous perception, and as long as the mind is 
associating only a series of particulars included under the same general per- 
ception, so long it expresses its thoughts by re. . . re, hence its use as an affix 
to the relative pronoun, and in such phrases as otds re.’ I will give one remark- 
able case in order to fix this doctrine concerning re on the student’s memory. 
Soph. 47. 1310, rijs os dwtp yuvaixos, }} row cov @ dualpovos Aéyw. Here Her- 
mann substitutes +’ for @. But the line contains a sneer which Agam. properly 
in the next line calls an afoxearos Adyos ; it means that he doubts whether she 
might not be called wife to both—on behalf of your wife, or, must I say, your 
brother's jointly—where te blends the two men in the same relation to one 
woman. The student may also be assisted in arriving at a conception of what 
is meant by attention to such passages as the difficult one (ii. 62, ad finem), 
Thy tTéApay 7 Edveots éxuperépay mapéxera, daxld: te Fovov mirrete:, where the 
clause introduced by re does not contain a separate, additional idea, but is 
rather the epexegesis of that expressed in the first. Tr. not—and also trusts 
less to Hope, but, in that tt trusts less to Hope, or, and withal trusts less to Hope. 
The student should also read the remarks of Dr. Donaldson, who connects rg 
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etymologically with xey. New Cratylus, §§ 149, 186, 195. Peile’s version of 
the present passage is, concurrently therewith (re ua) he became master, 
&e. TuySdpew. The authorities for this compact entered into by 
the suitors of Helen to secure her to the one whom she might select, are, 
Apollodorus, iii. 10, 9; Pausanias, iii. 20, 9. See also Eurip. Iph. Aul. 51-80 ; 
Soph. 4jaz, 1100. Kriig. conjectures that the use of the name Peloponnesus 
may have originated in the poetry of Tyrtseus, from whom he quotes the line, 
edpetay TéAowos vijcov dgucédue@a, The whole fragment (Strabo, viii. 5, p. 362) 
may be seen in Grote. 

(2.) TleAorovynolwy may depend upon of 8edeypévoi— those of the Pelopon- 
nesians that have received,’ or it may follow capéatatra—' the clearest accounts of 
Peloponnesian affairs. Arn. thinks that the absence of the article and the use 
of TeAorovynolwy for TleAorovynoiaxéy militate against the last. Neither objec- 
tion is fatal, but both are strong enough together to make most editors prefer 
the first interpretation. Poppo finally (ed. 2da) adheres to the last, influenced 
by the imitations of Dio Cass. p. 8, pdow of 74 capéorara ré = aBlvow elddres ; 
and Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. p. 888, of ra ‘Papalwr capéorara éfnraxdres. It may 
be doubted whether this be a sound principle, for ‘imitatores, servum pecus,’ 
are likely to imitate a peculiarity simply because it is one, without much inves- 
tigation as to its origin. I incline to the opinion of Pop. (large edition), that 
7% has been misplaced ; following, as it ought to do, the final 7a of capéorara, 
the transcriber made some confusion. éxnaAtrny Svra 8uws oxety 
—foreigner though he was, nevertheless had the naming of the country ; or, as 
Goll. and Arn., gave occasion to the naming of the country. This sense might be 
thought to require rupacxetv. But the passages quoted by Gall. on &yavdernow 
Fer, ii. 41, and by Arn. iii. 82, iv. 1, Herod. v. ror, vi. 86, certainly show that 
he is justified in saying that Zxew is sometimes ‘in se habere causam et rationem,’ 
and hence ‘ansam dare alicui rei.’ Pop. has ‘ obtinuisse hune honorem, ut regio 
cognomen ab eo acciperet.’ éxnAvrny—tr. érépxopat, i.e. from the 3rd 
per. sing. of an old perf., as we have #Avois from the 2nd. sch. Agam. 
243. The form is unusual (but see Xen. (con. xi. 4, quoted by Kriig.), %rnAus 
being the common nominative. ‘On the general question (says T. K. A.) see 
Thirlwall, vol. i. p. 70.’ He urges that the testimony of Thucyd. is here of 
little weight, because he is not stating his own convictions, but merely relating 
what he heard from Peloponnesian antiquarians. Euvevex Oiva. 
Pop. has ‘ obtigisse,’ ‘fell to their lot ;’ so Kriig., ‘ zugefallen,’ which he rightly 
remarks is unusual, ‘ accidisse’ being the more common force of the word. He 
quotes, however, Herod. iv. 157, ob&8é» ogi xpnordy ocuvepépero; and Eurip. 
Herac. 919, cuppépera: ra woddd woddois ; and this is sufficient support. The 
old rendering, ‘ were carried to a greater length by his posterity,’ is untenable. 
Mr. Riddle, Terminalia, ii. says, ‘the subject is Sévayiw. This power became by 
subsequent additions still greater. éy rf "Artinxf. This shows that 
the name of Attica—’Axrixh, the Sea-board—must have extended at this period 
more widely than it afterwards did—at any rate as far as the Scironian rocks, 
where, according to Euripides, Eurystheus was caught by Iolaus, and not slain, 
but captured, xdAdricroy axpo@luer. Heracleid. 860. At this period Megara 
belonged to Attica, and may have shared in the name. The traditionary 
accounts vary as to the captor of Eurystheus— Apollodorus, ii. 8, 1, and Diod, 
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iv. 57, siding with Thucyd.; and Pausanias, i. 44, 4, and Strabo, viii. p. 377 


(579), with Euripides. Popp. The fact is of little importance, except so far as. 


it seems to illustrate the difficulty of obtaining trustworthy historical evidence 
on these matters. The reader may find an attempt to account for the divergence 
of the legends by Pflugk. Eurip. Herac. p. 8. “HpaxdAe:5@yv—without 
the article, as here and elsewhere, when patronymics are used as proper names. 
Kriig. On the Heracleids read Grote, vol. ii. ch. 18. pntpés. The 
name of this sister of Atreus is variously given as Nicippe, Leucippe, Menippe, 
and Amphibia. kard rd oixetov—‘on the ground of relationship.’ 

gevyovra thy xarépa—sc. Pelops. The legend has a double form. 
According to one, Hippodamia, wife of Pelops, from hatred to her step-son, 
induced her own children, Atreus and Thyestes, to slay him, and Atreus accord- 
ingly fled to escape his father’s vengeance. In the other, Pelops himself slays 
Chrysippus, and Atreus flies, dreading the same fate. For the Pelopide, see 
Grote, vol. i. ch. vii. ovnéri—no longer came Lack, or rather, ‘came 
back no more. The phrase may be somewhat unusual, but there is no reason 
to change it into obk éxavexapnaey, as Kriig. has suggested. Indeed, he him- 
self points out that it 1s defended by obxér: &pGau, i. 91, cf. 12 ¢. o6By. 
Jelf, § 607, Ilepoecd@y. Eurystheus was son of Sthenelus, and 
grandson of Perseus. See Miiller’s Dorians, i. ch. 3, and Grote, vol. i. ch. 4. 
All the preceding paragraph, it must be admitted, is a specimen of exceedingly 
confused narrative and inartificial composition. But it was written in the earliest 
stage of prose writing. It is. possible to re-arrange the whole as Kriig. has 
done, and still to confess with him, that the great accumulation of participles 
makes the new arrangement as bad as the old. The infinitives rvyxydvew and 
wapaBeiy depend upon Aéyouer. 

(c.) rhy orparelay. ‘Pro hoe, et hic et alibi non raro apud Thucyd., ubi 
expeditionis bellice notio requiritur, in MS§. aut omnibus aut plurimis orpariay 
legatur. Pop. The latter is found, moreover, in places in Aristophanes (é. g. 
Acharn. 251, 1143, Eg. 587), where the metre requires it. It does not, there- 
fore, seem possible to retain the distinction of Ammonius and the grammarians, 
‘orparela abstractum esse verbi orparevery, nomina in -ta esse concreta et col- 
lectiva.’ The truth is, perhaps, that in all languages such expressions as ‘ the 
expedition’ and ‘the expeditionary army’ are wont to be confused. od 
xdpirt, K7.A—' not from favour so much as from fear.” This is supposed to 
be a tacit contradiction to xdpuv "Arpeldnot pépovres, Od. v. 307. xAciov (in 
Thuc. more commonly wAéov) is synonymous with madroy, which occurs i. 
39, 3- Krug. 

,(d.) et ry Ikavds Texunpidoar—‘4 if in anybody's opinion he is sufficient 
authority to ground an inference upon, or ‘competent to furnish sure evidence.’ 
That Thucyd. did not unhesitatingly follow him is clear from i. 10; ii. 41; vi. 2. 
Pop. On the omission of éor) see Jelf 376, e. éy rod onher pov TH 
wapaddae:—i.e. in Jl, 11.108. ‘It was the custom with the ancients at that 
early period, when writings were not yet distributed into books or chapters, 
to make a division according to the prominent subjects anywhere treated 
on. This was especially the case with Homer, portions of whose Iliad were 
called by the names rddos MarpéxAov, Nexvouayrela, as is done here. Cf. Mark 
xii, 26, éw) ris Bdrov: Rom. xi. 2.’ Bloomf. Cf. Miiller’s Lit, of Anc. Greece, 
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50-52, and on the Rhapsodists, p. 32, 33. Grote on the Rhapsodists, &., 
vol. il. ch. 21. . 

(f.) MoAApaot vfcorws, Miller (Aginetica, p. 24) points out that this 
can only have reference to the Argolic Islands and those in the Aigean Sea 
which lay round about, for Zacynthos, Dulichia and Paphos belonged to others. 
‘Quales sunt Calauria, Hydrea, Tiparenus, Cecryphalea, fortasse Agina, quan- 
quam de hdc dubitat Miller.’ Pop. 


Cuarrer X.—(a.) #éy—without a corresponding 8. The opposition is to 
be found in §4. Kriig. piepdv— an insignificant place.’ The pre- 
dicative adjective of the general notion in the neuter sing. See Jelf, § 381, and 
the passages there quoted. Poppo says, ‘non legitur hic generalis sententia,’ 
and therefore understands wéAtopa. But if we say, ‘a@ poor sort of place,’ we 
surely do predicate a general notion. Mycenz was destroyed by the Argives, 
B.C. 468, thirty-seven years before the Peloponnesian war. Strabo says that in 
his time not a vestige remained of Mycenez. Yet of the Gate of the Lions, and 
the Treasury of Atreus, in a style so unlike the later Greek architecture, con- 
siderable remains are yet to be seen, and will probably last as long as the 
world.’ Arn. See the vignette in Thirlwall’s Greece, small ed. qv. 
Observe, not ef; the fact is admitted to be true, but it is contended that the 
fact affords no ground for supposing the expedition not to have been great— 
‘And because Mycene was but an insignificant place, or, if any of the towns of 
that day now seem to be of small account, one should not, taking this as a sure 
proof, disbelieve,’ gc. On wh with indicat. Sore? see Jelf, § 749. 
wh yevéoba:. . . . This is what has been called the redundant negative. 
It owes its origin to the genius of the Greek language, which, where the pro- 
minent idea in the speaker's mind is a negative, attaches a negative particle 
to the predicate, whether another has preceded or no. Similar is the practice 
of the uneducated with us, and with all nations. The best notice of the subject 
is to be found in Buttman’s excellent edition of the Meidias, Appendix. See 
also Jelf, §§ 747, 748, 750. kar éy €:—'‘ obtinet’ in Latin, from which 
our word ‘ vbtains’—expressing that the report extends and dominates over a 
certain extent. So Eurip. Hipp. 1464, pijua: naréxovow. Cf. 11c. Pop. 
refers to iii. 89, viil. 28 ; Kriig. to Valckn. on Eur. Hipp. 1465. 

(b.) ef Ang@eln. On ef with the optative, expressing the most general 
and indefinite form of hypothesis, see Jelf, § 855. karagKeuas ra 
€8dg. Arn. has a long note on the distinction between karacxeuh and rapa- 
oxevf, which amounts to this; that the former is the stationary and permanent 
stock—the ‘fixtures,’ as it were: the latter denotes, on the contrary, what is 
moveable and temporary—what can be prepared for an occasion. The former 
would include the fortifications and public buildings of a city ; the latter, naval 
and military armaments, &c. This seems correct as a general rule, though 
as he admits, passages occur which are difficult to reconcile with it, as xara- 
oxevh tov modguov, viii. 5. It is certainly used in 1. 89 (which see), so as to 
include the moveable furniture of a household: compare ii. 38, 65; vi. 31, 
from which it appears as though Pop. were right in calling it ‘totam domis 
instruende rationem,’ so far as these passages are concerned. Kriig. says it 


can here mean nothing but ‘Anlage,—or mrloyarm, as the Schol. call them, 
02 


¢ 
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‘foundations. He quotes Plut. Alcibiades, 36, rhy trav reixav Karackevhy, & 
narerxetacey éy @pdxy. Arnold quotes from Dodswell’s Tour, ii. p. 303-4, 
language with respect to the ruins of Sparta, in exact accordance with Thucyd. 
anticipations. T.K.A. appends from Wordsworth, p. 335, ‘ The only Hellenic 
ruin of any note is a spacious theatre. The prophecy, therefore, of Thucyd. 
has been fully verified.’ See as regards Athens, Grote, vol. vi. p. 24. 
‘wpés—‘in comparison with, from the notion of being placed alongside of.’ Cf, 
Jelf, § 638. tay wévre ras Sto polpas—‘ two-fifths. The prin- 
ciple upon which the article is used in these cases seem to be that, when the 
existence of any whole number is assumed, the existence of all its parts is 
assumed also—they consequently become definite quantities and admit the 
article. The second Lacedemonian portion was Messenia, the national, name 
of which, was almost disused. Kriig. quotes Xen. Hell. vi. 2, 31. The remain- 
ing portions were Arcadia, Argolis, and Elis. Some have supposed that Thucyd. 
means two-fifths, physically and not politically speaking. HyovyT ac— 
properly said of a military leading in time of war, but, as Kriig. remarks, this 
soon merges into a general and political one. From about 580 B.c. Sparta 
acted as the recognised commander not only of the Peloponnese but of the whole 
Greek name. The confederacy itself, however, was formed by the inhabitants 
of that peninsula alone on fixed and regular laws; whereas, the other Greeks 
only annexed themselves to it temporarily. Miiller’s Dorians, b. i. ch. 9. 
wdrews. The article has been supposed (see Arn.) to be absent upon the 
principle mentioned in ch. 8, note (wz), which see. But the cases are not parallel, 
for it is not here the familiar expression employed by citizens for their city, as 
in Cd. Tyr. 630, xémol xédAews uéreor:. Therefore, either tr. with Krig., 
‘it being neither a city that has been compacily built, nor, &c., or regard méAews 
asa gloss. It has been doubted whether fvvormioGelons refers to the consolida- 
tion of some separate demes, like that supposed to have been effected by 
Theseus at Athens, or whether the words merely refer to the loose and straggling 
way in which the town was built. There is no historical evidence to support 
the first notion ; and card xdpas—‘ village-fashion,’ immediately following point 
to the second.’ We know that there were four or five such xépa: clustered 
together, though not surrounded by a wall (as Bloomf. states them to have 
been), at least before the time of Alexander the Great. Their names were, 
according to Miller, Pitane, Messoa, Limne, and Cynosura. eixdCerOas 
depends upon olua: above. Cf. Grote, vol. ii. p. 344. ‘It was noticed that 
Sparta, even in the days of her greatest power, was not (properly speaking) a 


city, but a mere agglutination of five adjacent villages.’ pavepas 
Spews— the appearance presented to the eye.’ 

(c.) 5pers—external appearance. Cf. Jelf, § 355, i. peylorny 
Tav wpo abrijs. Seo note, ch. i. a. Acrropévnv— left behind by, 
{.e. inferior to. Kriig. quotes i. 144, 5, and robrwy oplros ebepyerav obdevds 
Aelwera:, Xon. Mem. ii. 4, 7. fvy—se. wolnoww, or, according to Pop., 


orparelay, implied in évravéa, which is equivalent to rep) radrns ris orparelas. 

Kal ofr ws—‘ even in this way,’ t.e. even accepting the naturally exaggerated 
account of Homer. rexolnxe— represented in his poem,’ just as’ 
Plato has BactAéas ral Suvdoras“Ounpos werolnxe rovs év"Aidou row del xpdvoy 
Tywpovmévous, Gorgias, 525 E. XtAlov u.7.A—‘ consisting of 1200 
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ships. The Schol. on Z/. ii. says 1166, and Eustath. 1186. dvd par. 
By a similar idiom we say ‘a ship of rooco tons,’ or ‘of 100 guns.’ Kriig. 
quotes wAoia alrov, referring to Lob. ad Phryn., p. 262. 

(d.) abrepéra:— rowed themselves, or ‘did their own rowing,’ i.e. there 
were no mariners distinct from the fighting-men. wpockerous— 
© men at the oar.’ 

(e.) of éy réAer:—‘men tn power,’ the authorities. The same phrase 
occurs ii. 10, 2, and a similar one, iii. 28, of év rots xpdypaci, ‘those in the 
administration of affairs, repeated by Theophrastus, ch. vi. p. 101, ed. Shep- 
pard. wéAAovras. We might expect pedAdvrey, for certainly (as 
Arn. remarks) the word does not refer to the xeplvews or ‘ supernumeraries’ 
alone. Arn.’s explanation is that what precedes is equivalent to wepivews xoAAvds 
pera oopav &yey, and that therefore (by a pbs rd onpasvduevov) uéAAovras 
follows just as if he had so written it. Pop. says, ‘ad omnem Grecorum 
exercitum spectant; sed cum illi (weplyews) hoc continentur accusativos, ut 
140, i., Thuc. collocavit ad quos usitatius alterum nomen opponeretur. Vide 
iv. 118; viil. 63.’ 7a wrAota—' their vessels.’ xardoparra— 
decked. ‘Quz ab Arri. Anab. vii. 6, 1, teppaypéva, a Latinis tects vocantur.’ 
Pop. See ch. 14, and Sheppard’s note on brd roi xaragrpdéparos, Theoph. p. 
237. The Schol. explains cecandwpéva, ‘with the hatches down.’ BI. 

(f.) ? ot». The MSS, have yotv, but as the proper meaning of that 
particle (cf. ch. 2, ©) is inappropriate here, almost all editors adopt the above 
correction of Bekker. td pécov cKxonvivri—to one regarding the 
mean, striking an average, sc. between 50 and 120. This dative denotes the 
person to whose estimate the matter is referred. Matth. § 388, gives instances. 
Pop. refers to 1d tw0ev arropévy, ii. 49, 5. And, ‘In universum estimanti 


plus apud peditem roboris.’ Tac. Germ., c. 6. @s and rdons— 
‘ considering that it was dispatched from all Greece.” See Jelf, § 701; Matthie, 
§ 628. ob woAAol—i. e, 1,200 x 85 = 102,000, 


Cuaarter XI.—(a.) odx 4 GAty. Too. bc. Hh &Xpnp.—‘ Not so much 
the want of men as the want of money.’ Tis rpoons. The article 
implies, ‘the necessary sustenance.’ wodepovvra Bioretoesrv—‘ would 
be enabled to get its living while prosecuting the war.” A somewhat unusual way 
of employing Aroredw, but not unparalleled, as is proved by Xen. Cyrop. iii. 2. 25, 
eiOcopévor awd xoA€uou Bioredery, éwe:d) 3€ The 8é, though the 
reading of the MSS., is awkward in its position, and therefore most editors, 
including Kriig., read re. He observes that 8¢ does certainly correspond some- 
times to a previous re, but rarely, except in cases where what precedes the 3¢ is 
emphatically opposed to the former clause, as, for instance, here we might have 
had a&gicduevo: 3é. If we admit thus much, it seems unreasonable to demand 
the exact collocation which logically expresses the antithesis, and we may 
perhaps represent the 8 by translating, Nay, even when they had now arrived 
and won a battle (but that they did so win one is clear, for they would not other- 
wise have erected the fortifications of the naval camp, sc. because they could not 
in the face of a victorious enemy), they manifestly, I say (5¢ in apodosi), did not 
even thereupon employ their whole force, but, &c. To yap Epupa. The 
article is used, for the poem of Homer rendered the existence of the entrench- 
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ment known to all the Greek public. apos yewpylay. The Schol., 
from some unknown source, mentions Acamas and Antimachus as engaged in 
this cultivation. And, ‘ Diomedes, primis annis belli Trojani, rhy @pdiny 
éyedpyei, teste Eustath. ad Jl. p. 387.’ Pop. Anaorelayv—‘ predatory 
excursions. Homer gives authority enough for this statement, J/. i. 366, and 
elsewhere. It will be remembered that the plot of the 4jazr of Sophocles turns 
upon the result of some such foray. 

(b.) § «al parrov— wherefore all the more.” Cf. i. 25,4; ii. 2, 3; iv. 1,2. 


Kriig. 7a Séxa Exrn— the ten years,’ z.e. the famous ones of 
the siege. Big avretxov—‘ held out resisting force by force, or as 
Kriig. has it, ‘in the open field,’ ‘in pitched battles.’ TG &el waparv- 


xévri. Kriig. prefers this to r@ xapéyr:, the other reading, I suppose because 
it is still more vague, ‘the portion that for the time being happend to be with 
them,’ and though there be less authority for it in the MSS., the least common 
word is also the least likely to have been substituted by a copyist. 
ay wpocwade(dpuevos, The & is to be carried on to efAoy, for the participle 
sine articulo would itself express the condition. Cf.ch.9 a. And see the 
matter discussed, iii. 82. 

(c.) d6vopacrérara, Cf. 1 4. karegxnkdros, Cf. 10a. For 
the general question regarding the Trojan war, the student will of course con- 
sult Grote, vol. i, and Thirlwall, vol. i. 


Cuaprer XII.—(a.) ri: peraviorard re wal xnarpnliCero—‘ was still 
undergoing migrations of its inhabitants, and was in course of settlement. He 
means that it is not surprising that the Trojan expedition was of no great 
magnitude, since, even subsequent to it, the same disturbing causes were at 
work. Bl. says the expression is one of poetic or Pindaric boldness. If so, we 
ought, perhaps, to tr. peravioraro, was shifting to and fro. novxdoaca, 
An exemplification of the common grammatical rule that the nominative pre- 
vedes the infinitive, where the subject of the infin. is the same as that of the 
preceding finite verb—the accus. which three MSS. exhibit is therefore not 
necessary. The ph, according to Kriig. and Goll., who quotes i. 141 ; iv. 126, 
belongs to both. Tr. ‘so as not, from enjoying rest, to be developed ’—i.e. did not 
enjoy rest enough for development—and this mode of explanation will not be 
necessary. _ évedxpwoe, This word with its kindred (says Kriig.) 
seems to have been banished from Attic prose. It is an old-fashioned Attic, 
t.e. Jonic, word found in Herod., and it has been pointed out that Aristot. uses 
it, dep abrds (5 @eds) veoxpot ‘que nova ipse edit et designat, Steph. Thes. 
Tr. here ‘ produced many revolutions,’ aq’ &yv—refers to ordcecs. 
dxntwrovres ExriSov— persons who were ejected proceeded to found the 
cities,’ sc. those which they were well known to have founded—their cities. The 
yap which follows shows (as Popp. has seen) that the cities meant are those 
founded by the Beotians and Dorians, with others of contemporary date. 

(6.) "IAlou &Awory. In the statement of epochs like this, the article does 
not occur. Kriig. Cf. i. 23, 4; ii. 2, 15 vi. 4, 3. éf “Apyns. This 
was the Arne in Thessaly. Kriig. and Lobeck assert that the name includes 
the territory as well as the town. Homer mentions an Arne in Beotia, J7. ii. 
507 (Goll.), which, according to this account, could not have been founded until 
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sixty years afterwards. Heyne, ad locum, explains the discrepancy upon the 
principle mentioned above that there was a district so called at the time of the 
Trojan war, but that the town was not built before the arrival of the olians 
from Thessaly. axodacuds—‘a sprinkling. The authority for the 
fact is to be foand in the Homeric catalogue, Z/. ii. 494, and Miller (Orcho- 
menus), supposes that it was merely in deference to Homer that Thucyd. records 
it here. Yet he adds, that, with the exception of Orchomenus and Aspledon, 
all Beeotia was in their hands, As Thucyd. only speaks of an &modacués, it is 
plain that he did not servilely follow the Homeric account. It is probable, 
therefore, as Arn. conjectures, that Thucyd. had other sources of information. 
‘The Beotians in the tradition are a wandering race, first driven by the Cad- 
means into Thessaly, to the vale of Arne, which cannot have been so small as 
. it is depicted in our maps, and afterwards again expelled by the Thessalians 
and returning into Beotia. In this narrative we find the influence of the same 
paralogism which so commonly comes before us in the history of the ancient 
nations, that, viz. where two peoples of the same stock are found in different 
localities, they are connected with each other by mutual migrations. If the 
Beeotians and old Thessalians were of the same stock, according to one form of 
the legend, the Beeotians would be represented as having wandered to Thessaly ; 
according to another, they would come out of Thessaly into Beotia. cannot 
affirm that the Bootians did not, in the Emathian migration into Thessaly, pass 
onward into Beotia. If, however, this was the case, I cannot conceive that 
they had previously been driven into Thessaly.’ Niebuhr, Vor. td. a. Lander u. 
Volkerk. 8. 113, f., quoted in Engelman’s Germ. translation. Awpifs. 
Upon the return of the Heracjeids consult Arnold’s note, Miiller’s Dorians, 
vol. i. ch. 2; Thirlwall, vol. i. ch. 7; Grote, vol. ii. ch. 18. 

(c.) obxérs Gviorapuévn—‘no longer subjected to evictions, or dislodge- 
ments of its population.’ éféwreuwe—is a more suitable reading than 
ttéweue, because the historian does not merely state the fact; he means to 
describe the action as continuous—‘ commenced the sending out of colonies.’ 
“leyas, Remark that the name of the inhabitants is used, and not that of 


the country. Tay ynoiwra@y, ‘Preter Eubceeam Cycladum incolas 
intelligit velut Andrios, Tenios, Ceos, Naxios. Cf. vii. 57, Herod. viii. 46.’ 
Pop. IraAlas. The truth of this‘will, of course, depend upon the 


country included under the name. The student must consult Niebuhr, vol. 1. 
pp. 12-20, E. T. ‘The Greeks,’ he says, ‘who regarded the Cinotrians alone 
as Italians, were long strangers to the wider extent in which the name was 
applied within the country itself, and never used it so. . . . The region 
which originally bore the name was, according to them, the peninsula bounded 
by the isthmus, only twenty miles across, between the Scylletic and the Nape- 
tine Gulf. . . . in other words it was the southernmost part of what was 
afterwards called Bruttium.’ Antiochus of Syracuse, to whom Aristotle refers 
(Pol. vii. 10), in his own time drew a boundary for Italy ‘ by a line to Meta- 
pontum from the river Laos, which, in after times, separated Lucania from 
Bruttium.’ toriv & x@pia. He is speaking of the Ambraciots and 
Anactorians, says the Schol. ‘Adde Corcyram, Leucadem, Sollium, Corinthio- 
rum colonias. Vide i, 24, 30, §5; ii. 30, 80; Zacynthum Achzxorum, ii. 66’ 
Poppo. 
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Cuaprer XIII.—(a.) rpdrepoy 3 foav... . Bacstrdetar. We must 
not, however, suppose that the rupayvides immediately succeeded these. Nearly 
everywhere there was a transition state where all real power was possessed and 
disputed among the members of an hereditary oligarchy. In passing from 
this into a more democratical stage of social existence, the government very 
generally fell into the hands of some ambitious individual—in most cases a 
military chieftain. As long as he and his family retained it, they were répayvoe 
properly so called; but, as in the case of the Pisistratide, it was frequently 
wrested from them, and institutions more or less democratic succeeded. Read 
Arnold's excellent essay, Appendix, vol. 1.; Thirlwall, vol. i. ch. 6, pp. 187, 
192; and Hermann’s Gr. Antig. §§ 54, 55,56; Miller's Dorians, vol. i. p. 176. 

éw)l Jnrots yépaai— certain defined and specific rights and privileges.’ 
‘yépas in genere omne precipuum notat quod quis pre aliis habet, etiam 
precipuum honorem aliquem.’ Damn. Lex. Hom. quoted by Bl. See on the 
yépea Bactheca at Sparta, Herod. vi. 56-59; on ém) indicating a condition of 
tenure, cf. Jelf, § 634, 3,c. Read Arist. Politics, lii.9, 10: % wept robs jpwixous 
xpdvous Baotrela Fu Exdvrey nev, dri é rigs dpropévois’ orparnyds yap hy Kat 
Sixaorhs 5 Bacivets, xal ray mpds rovs @eobs xipios. See also Herod. vi. 56. 
Krig. remarks that éw) /nrots is a settled formula. Cf. i. 122; Herod. v. 57; 
Tsocrat. 17,19; Plato, Sympos. 213.4; and warpixal is ‘founded by their fathers,’ 
ef, vii. 69, viii. 6; Isocrat. ix. 35. dvrelxovro—held to, applied 
themselves to. On the change from singular to plural, Kriig. refers to his own 
note on Xen. Anab. i. 7, 17, Kipés re nad 7) orparida wapijAe, al eyévovto elow 
THs Tappov, 

(5.) peraxetploai—lit. ‘to take in hand,’ rare in the active, though occur- 
ing vi. 16, vii. 87. Kriig. adds iv. 18. * ead Saplows—i.e. ‘as well 
as for the Corinthians,’ cf. Jelf, § 592, 1. But, says Kriig., the vais here men- 
tioned were certainly not triremes, as Pliny asserts, NV. H. vii. 56, as these were 
rare before the Persian war. The Phoceans had nothing but penteconters, 
Her. i. 163. al 

(c.) pdrvora— ungefahr, ‘nearty” Krig. Philologers are divided about 
the meaning of this word. ‘ Vehementer disceptatum est,’ Pop., whose note 
see. From the most careful and extended induction which J have been able to 
make of its use in Thucydides, I Should incline to the belief that the word is 
employed, wherever an exact statement is impossible, to denote the very closest 
approximation to it which the writer can make. It is therefore of necessity 
sometimes to be rendered at the least, and sometimes at the most, according to 
the pcint of view from which the subject is contemplated ; and it is this appa- 
rent contradiction which has so much perplexed commentators. See Peile’s 
note, ch. 18, who argues that the word means always ‘at the least, ‘to the 
Sul, ‘every whit. Cf. Fasti Hellenici, p. 239, on the date. és rhy 
rTerXeuthyv—‘ computed up to the close of this war.’ The more usual form of 
expression is with a dative, as in the next sentence ravry, and in the well- 
known line, nal tls xpévos rotcd’ érrly obfeAnAvOds ;’ CH. T. 735; Matth. 
§ 388. 

(d.) Navpaxla wadairdry, See Herod. iii. 53. Refers to the expedition 
undertaken by Periander to avenge the death of his son Lycophron, who had 
been banished to Corcyra, and murdered there. 
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(e.) del 34 wore. ‘The wore is to be referred to del; the 3) has a slightly 
intensive force.’ Bl. éuxdéptov. Kriig. refers to Arist. Pol. vii. 
5, 5, where he is pointing out the most desirable site for a city. Tots 
waAdatots motntats. Homer has d&pvedy re KdpwOor, Il. ii. 570. It does not, 
however, appear certain that editors have a right to add, ‘alluding, however, 
solely to Homer,’ any more than in ch. 5 b. éxAdi{ov. The active 
here rests upon the best MSS. authority, though elsewhere we almost always 
meet with the middle. The act. is rather archaic and poetical (Hesiod, Op. e¢ D. 
632), and once or twice in this preface Thuc. seems to have affected such 
expressions. &ugorepa. This must mean, ‘by sea as well as by 
land,’ and so both Pop. and Kriig. interpret it; others have imagined it to 
imply, ‘itn the Atgean and in the Corinthian gulf’ They compare i. 100, 112. 
On the adverbial use of the word, cf. Matth. § 425, Jelf, § 579, 6. The subject 
of xa@npotv is of Koplv@io, as being the principal subject in the whole state- 
ment, éxt Kupov. Jelf, § 633, 2. 

(f.) “Ilwotv. The Phoceans, Her. i. 163; the Milesians, iii. 39; the in- 
habitants of the islands, Herod. i. 27 (Kriig.) ; Samians, ¢.g. and Chians. 
vigos. The Ionic, or old Attic gen., cf. &oreos, hufoeos. Thucyd. employs 
both forms of the gen., for we have vio, v. 16. TloAuxparhs. Cf. 
lil, 104, and read Herod. iii. 39, e¢ seg.; Grote, vol. iv. p. 321. 

‘Phvecav. See the account, iii. 104. This is mentioned here (Kriig. thinks) 
because Thucyd. already was intending to introduce the circumstances there 
recorded. 

(g.) otxl{ovres, There is no article, and therefore the form of expression 
itself points out, that some battle must be intended which was fought during 
the actual process of colonising the place. Arn. therefore is right in saying that 
the sea-fight mentioned by Herod. i. 166, cannot be the one here meant, though 
he is not quite so right in translating, ‘the Phoceans who were founding 
Massalia, as if we had found of ofk{(oyres. This, however, does not affect his 
statement that the real founders of Massalia were a body of Phoceans sent 
forth fifty-five years before the reduction of the mother city by the Persians. 
They were subsequently joined by the citizens then expelled from their homes, 
and it is probably owing to this double settlement that so much chronological 
confusion has occurred concerning the event. See the discrepancies in Poppo’s 
note. 


CHarreR XIV.—(a.) wevrexovtdpors. Vessels with a single bank of 
oars, twenty-five on each side. xrolots paxpots—long, light boats, 
probably containing many men, and going at great speed. Bl. compares them 
to the piratical barges of earlier times, and refers to Wachsmuth, Antig. Gr. 11. 1. 
See Xen. Anab. v. 1, 1. 

(.) r& Mndied, ta Meposxd—when used as epochs, denote the second 
Persian war. Kriig. adds, the second determination of the date by reference to 
Darius, is given by Thucydides in order to mention the ¢hird Persian war. We 
must remark that Thucydides passes over the usurpation of the pseudo-Smerdis, 
recorded by Herodotus, wep) ZixeAlayv, These words, as Pop, 
points out, may either mean ‘in Sicilia circumcirca,’ ¢. e. ‘in the different parts 
or quarters of Sicily,’ cf. vi. 2, 6, or ‘in Sicilia et finitimé Italid,’ ‘the parts 
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round about Sicily.’ Cf. ii. 26. The répayvos were Gelo and Hiero (Herod. 
vil. 158), ‘et preeter eos sine dubio Theronem, Anaxilaum, alios.’ Pop. 

és tA%G0s—up to, i.e. amounting to, a large number. Kriig. cites Bergler 
on Aristoph. Ach. 686, és rdxos wales. Kepxupators i. 25, Herod. 
vii. 68. 

(c.) Muller, in his Aginetica, states a suspicion that the navy of Aigina 
was purposely depreciated by Thucydides. Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 66, conjectures 
that the Athenians had no insignificant fleet in the time of Pisistratus. 
Pop. ef rives &AAoi—sc, vavrind exéxrnvro. The Thasians, for 
instance, or Lesbians. Ib. Jelf, § 895, 2. Bpaxéa. Krig. inter- 
prets small, ‘trifling,’ as i. 141, é9l Bpaxelg xpopdoe:. Pop., too, has ‘Bpaxéa 
= paxpd ut i. 130, 140; il. 22.’ éyé re, ag’ ob—literally, the period 
is recent, counting from which up to the present, i.e. if you take that event as an 
epoch, and count from it to the present, you will find the time short. Cf. a¢’ 
ob, ch. 18. The phrase must be taken ‘en masse,’ and the latter clause is not 
in translating to be carried forward to the verb. Tr., therefore, tis no long 
while ago since, or that Themistocles, fc. We may compare od wodds xpéves 
ered . . . . ov BOAAd Eryn ereibh. Peile refers to the Latin ‘longo post 
tempore, and v. 26, rn 3 és rovro ra Ebpxavra eyévero Te woreup Extra wad 
efxoot. It seems hypercritical to suppose with Kriig. a’ ob to be spurious. 
Such familiar expressions indicating measure of time or space, will not always 
stand strict logical analysis, as Aira: xeiOev SOevrep ee: (Cd. Col. 1227), ‘to 
go thence whence he came,’ wpocdoxluou Syros—‘ being expected,’ 
as we say. Cf. ApréBioy rpooddéuipov és viv Kémpoy elvas. Herod. v. 108. The 
sea-fight mentioned by Herodotus, vi. 88, between the Aiginetans and Athenians, 
occurred shortly before the battle of Marathon, and it is natural to suppose 
that Thucyd. refers to the same here. But Pop. and others assume that rot 
BapBdpov must mean Xerxes, and not Darius, because, I suppose, the latter did 
not conduct the expedition in person. They therefore consider the time here 
specified to be that between the two Persian wars (‘Die Worte bezeichnen 
offenbar die Zeit zwischen den beiden Perser Kriegen,’ Engelman), and are 
obliged to resort to an hypothesis (started by Miller, Hginetica) that another 
Eginetan war broke out after the battle of Marathon. But this seems to me 
to be founded on a misconception of rod BapBdpov, which does not necessarily 
mean the Persian king at all, but stands for the people, just as the Latins said 
‘Romanus,’ ‘ Peenus,’ and we say ‘the Gaul,’ or ‘the Turk,’ meaning by the 
term the whole nation, and so precisely, ch. 18, 6 BdpBapos. Tas 
yavs—‘ the well-known fleet.’ évavudxnoay—at Salamis. dia 
xdons—sc. THs véws, Or we may consider it, with Kriig., an adverbial ex- 
pression like dwd xpérns, where poipa, or some such noun, has been suppressed. 


Cuarren XV.—(a.) Sus. Notwithstanding their insufficient navies. 
Scapny. If the word differs at all in signification from a’rapxhs, Kriig.’s 
suggestion may be correct, that, viz. it indicates a country incapable of accom- 
modating a gradually expanding population, whereas abrapxhs has reference to 
an inability to supply the wants of its existing inhabitants. From vi. 90 (sub 
finem) they appear nearly identical in meaning; but 3:4 may have the force of 
‘ thoroughly,’ ‘ throughout.’ 
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(b.) 8004 nal éyévovro. This is one of those cases where the force of 
the conjunction may (as Arn. has well said) be expressed by an emphasis on the 
auxiliary verb, ‘as many as did take place.’ See ch. 97 and 105. The idiom 
seems to class itself with those cases where xa) introduces something to which 
the attention is directed in contrast to what has preceded—the adversative xal— 
as in the phrase rl xp) xal Aéyew, concerning the right interpretation of which 
scholars are not agreed. Hermann, e.g. explains, rl nal xp} Aéyey, ‘non solum 
quid, sed etiam an aliquid dicendum sit dubitat.’ Klotz, on the contrary—‘ Si 
dieo ri xp} xal A€yesy, proprié hoc quero, quid sit dicendum, etiam si solum de 
dicendo cogitemus.’ I think Hermann is correct, and that the phrase means, 
‘well, if one must speak, what are we to say ?’ where the speaking is introduced 
in contradistinction to the more suitable silence. So rf xa BovAcoGe, & vedrepas ; 
‘what do you want?’ said when the parties addressed ought not to want any- 
thing; so here the «al éyévovro is in contrast with ob8els tuvéorn. 
spocaxdyres. Cobet conjectures xpodxévres, because he does not believe this 
word can rightly mean—applying to them, i.e. giving attention to them. But 
Kriig. quotes appositely, xpovetxe TG kara OdAagoay WoAEuy, Vii. 4, 5. 
éxdhpous orparetas. It may serve as an instance of Goller’s hypercriticiam 
and over subtlety to mention that he would strike out the words xoAv dnd rijs 
dabrwy as tautological after éx3fmous. Now this word, as is notorious, denotes 
the simple idea ‘abroad,’ as éw:dfpous would ‘at home;’ and of course it is 
quite as possible to be at a great distance abroad, as at a small one—cf. én 
Efodoy Exdnpov ii. 10, ‘for a foreign expedition,’ i.e. beyond the limits of their 
own states. For the construction Kriig. compares Tov lepby rdéAcyov éorpdrevoay, 
i, 112; and Lobeck, Ajax, 290. T.K.A. remarks it is an extension of the 
strict cognate accusative étddous éf.éva:, orparelay orparevecOa, tr. ‘went out 


on foreign expeditions. Cf. Jelf, § 588, 1. iwhnoot tuveorhkecay, 
Remark the absence of the artiele—‘ associated themselves in a suberdinate 
position,’ sc. oi “EAAnves. abro{— themselves unaided,’ sc. by drfroos. 


awd rijs tons—' equo jure, ‘ex equo, Haack. We must, as in ch. 14, con- 
sider the phrase adverbial from the ellipse of moipas. Kriig. renders—‘in 
relations of equality, independence of each other,’ cf. iii. 40, rov &wd rijs Tons 
éyOpov. 

(e.) wdAeuoyr. Referto Herod. v.99. Thirlwall,i.p.456. ‘Bellum ortum 
est de Lelanto vel Lelantio campo. Vide Strab. x. p. 688.’ Pop. ‘Clavier 
considers 800 B. c. as the date of the war for the Lelantic territory, mentioned 
Herod. v. 99; Thuc. i. 15; Aristot. Pol. iv. 32.’ Hermann, P. A. of Greece, 
§ 11, 12. 3.éo7n—lit. stood apart—divided into the alliance. Kriig. 
compares S:explOnoay, i. 18. 


Cuapren XVI.—(a.) éxweyévero, This verb would naturally govern both 
GAAas and «al “Iwor. The latter words, however, as Kriig. remarks, also link 
themselves in construction to éwesrpdrevce. It is in fact one of the anacoloutha 
of Thucyd., who sometimes introduces a fresh clause with a new type of con- 
struction, apparently forgetting that the previous clause is imperfect, if the 
form into which it has been thrown be not followed out. Cf. v. 95, ob rocobroy 
BAdwre: } éxOpa bua Bcov % pirla (not BAdwres, but) dcGevelas xapadetypa Trois 
dpxoudvors SnAvdpevoy. This, with other idioms of the same sort, depends upon. 
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& principle of the utmost importance for the right understanding of Greek 
authors, noticed by Mr. Shilleto in his edition of Demosthenes De Falsd Leg.— 
viz. that the Greeks scarcely ever, where it is possible to avoid it, make a two- 
fold statement alike in both clauses ; they vary the construction even to affecta- 
tion. Express xal”Iwor in English—‘ and as their particular impediment to the 
lonians, Cyrus and the Persian monarchy made a descent upon them.’ 

hh abtnOjvar. Great difficulties have been made about the absence of the 
article rod. But, as Kriig. says, the simple infinitive follows, because cwAtuara 
éweyévero is exactly equivalent to exwrAvOnoay, cf. Jelf, § 668, 2. évros 
“Advos. ‘ This side Halys’—as this expresses a familiar division by a familiar 
boundary, the absence of the article may well be defended on the principle 
mentioned above (chap. 8 a), though, as a general rule, Kriig. may be right in 
saying, the Greeks to réramos prefix the proper name with the article, 6 “AAus 
xérauos. See for the facts, Herod. i. 28. éSovAwoe. The younger 
student should compare SevAwodpevos voce media, ch. 18, and he will see that 
the middle is avoided here, because reference is not made to the reflex effect of 
the action upon the actor, or his interests, but simply to its effect upon the 
sufferer. Kriig. also notices this—‘ Hier nur das Leiden des Objects, nicht das 
Interesse des Subjects zu bezeichnen ist.’ kal ras vicous—se. 
€SotAwoe. Herodotus (i. 143, 151, 169) relates, that upon the submission of 
the continental cities to Harpagus, the islands voluntarily gave themselves up. 
But, adds Poppo, either the submission of the islands was simulated and 
temporary, or Thucydides overlooks this surrender, and is thinking of their 
reduction beneath the Persian power, after the battle of Lade, at the close of 
the Ionian revolt, See ili. 141. 


Cuarrer XVII. (a.) rd 29’ gaurd. ‘Their own interests’ Pop. and 
Krig. ‘ What concerned themselves. Arn. ‘ That which depends or rests upon 
themselves. Kihn. Gr. Gr. 611. These of course amount to the same thing. 
It is, however, possible to interpret with Peile—‘ what was for their own time, 


i.e. would last their own time” Cf. i. 144, 3; Vv. 81, 2. és re 7d 
o@pa. Krig. understands this of personal security. It probably includes the 
notion of luxury as well. - 5° dcpadelas— taking measures for 


security. Krig. This scarcely seems accurate. The preposition d:d must, I 
think, as usual denote, ‘in a state of, i.e. it indicates that the subject is passing 
through some status. See what is said ch. 40 c, and the whole will mean— 
‘Keeping as quiet as possible, allowing as few opportunities for change or 
commotion as they could. On the administration of these répavvo: see Her- 
mann’s Political Antiq. of Greece, § 64. He adds in a note, ‘ Were the tyrants 
generally warlike? Thue. i. 17 seems to deny it, but it is positively asserted 
by Plat. Rep. vill. p. 566 ®, and Aristot. Pol. v. 9, 5. @kovy, Arn. 
remarks the verb does not merely signify ‘ they inhabited,’ but ‘ they lived in and 
conducted, as in ii. 37, 111. 37. So Stomety rhy wéaAw—is, ‘to administer the 
affairs of the city.’ an’ abra@y. The preposition ‘has a mixed 
meaning, partly expressive of derivation, and partly of agency.’ Arn. But as 
the doer of an act is considered as the source from which it proceeds, both ideas 
naturally coincide and are expressed by the same word. See, however, Matth. 
§ 573; Jelf,§ 623, ei ph ef. The use of ef ud for ‘ unless’ is 
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readily explained by the ellipse of some predicate to be supplied from the rest 
of the sentence. The second e/ appears to me to belong to r:—+,¢. ‘si quid,’ 
and such also is the case with three instances which Jelf, § 860, 7, has cited as 
exhibiting a second e/ in connection with ef wf. Pop. supplies after ef ud ef ri, 
the words af:dAoyor Epyor éxpdyOn, and says that the whole runs thus: ‘ Nisi 
si quid adversus suos quique finitimos memoria dignum fecerunt (quod certé 
fecerunt Sicilie tyranni), nam (hi) Sicilie tyranni, ge. In ei uh ef tT, says 
B1., we have an Attic phrase for ef ud 8,r:. éxdorors—a sort of 
ablative, corresponding with tx’ abray, and depending upon éxpdx6n. 

(b.) of yap év Sixealg. The yap has reference, as frequently, not to an 
expressed, but an implied assertion—‘ but not all, for the Sicilian tyrants.’ 
This is more simple and natural than with Kriig. to refer it to és rd c&pa Suour, 
&e. wavtdxo0er— from causes operating on all sides.’ See i, 124, 
and iii. 53 ¢. karelyero ... &roAporépa elvat. There does not 
seem to me any real difficulty here. Ofcourse the words do not mean—‘ wag 
prevented from being timid ;’ but the two infinitives proleptically express the 
result of xarelxero, and wfre. . . re are like the Latin ‘ neque. . . et ’—Greece 
was kept in check, so as both not to perform in confederacy any brilliant (pavepédv) 
exploit, and to be in its separate communities somewhat deficient in enterprise. 
The absence of Sore is of no importance, cf. iii, 23; vi. 69. 


Cuarren XVIII.—(a.) éwesdy 8é ‘The construction of this sentence is 
throughout involved and irregular. Bl. ‘ Protasis prima sententié alio modo 
post parenthesin repetitur verbis werd 3¢ rhy ray tupdvvey KardAvow, et per 
duplicem particulam dp causam, et cause causam indicat.’ Géll. 
tUpavvot, ‘The following tyrants are stated by ancient historians to have 
been deposed by the Spartans: the Cypselide of Corinth and Ambracia, the 
former in Olymp. 49. 3 (584 B.c.), the latter probably somewhat later; the 
Pisistratidee in Athens, who were allied with the Thessalians in Olymp. 67. 3 
(510 B.c.); their adherent, Lygdamis of Naxos, probably about the same time; 
ZEschines of Sicyon, about the 65th Olymp. (520 B.c.); Symmachus of Thasos, 
Aulis of Phocis, and Aristogenes of Miletus, of whom we know only the names. 
The larger numbers were dethroned under the kings Anaxandrides and Ariston, 
Cleomenes and Demaratus.’ Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. p. 189. The deposition 
of tyrants, as opposed to the principles of Dorian aristocratical government, was 
evidently part of the fixed policy of Sparta, and upon these grounds we must 
account for the great armament sent against Polycrates of Samos, which Herod. 
iii. 54 represents as despatched to avenge the plunder of a cauldron and breast- 
plate. ‘It is easy to perceive,’ says Miiller, vol. i. p. 187, ‘in the dynasties of 
the Sicyonian, Corinthian, Epidaurian, and Megarian tyrants, a powerful coali- 
tion against the supremacy of the Dorians, and the ancient principles of that 
race, the more powerful as they knew how to render subservient to their own 
ends the opinions which had lately arisen.’ For a full understanding of the 


subject, the student must read Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. ch. 7, 8. én) 
xoAb—' to a great extent ;’ to be understood Jocally, saya Kriig. ; but Engelman 
has ‘grossen Theils, of wAeiorot kal reAevraio: ‘The junior 


student should observe that, in accordance with Granville Sharp’s important 
canon, the same persons are denoted by both participles. The canon in ques- 
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tion is: ‘ When two or more assumable attributives’ (1.¢. adjectives, participles, 
or nouns denoting quality, relation, or condition) ‘joined by a copulative or 
copulatives are assumed of the same person or thing, before the first attributive 
the article is inserted, before the remaining ones it is omitted.’ On the theolo- 
gical importance of the canon in such expressions as 4 @eds rad Swrhp yyav, and 
for ample illustration, consult Middleton on the Greek Article, pt.i.ch. 3. At 
the same time it must be admitted that apparent exceptions to the canon are so 
numerous as somewhat to shake implicit confidence in its correctness. The 
matter is one which has not received ag yet its full discussion. ‘The important 
question appears to me to be this—Are the existing violations of the rule to 
be ascribed to the falsehood or inaccuracy of the grammatical principle upon 
which it rests? or is the principle metaphysically and grammatically correct ? 
and are the violations of the rule owing to the looseness and rapidity of ordi- 
nary discourse, which does not observe grammatical accuracy where the danger 
of misapprehension is not a practical inconvenience ? In conversation we should 
probably say, ‘The man and horse,’ without repeating the article; for there 
could be no fear of our hearers identifying the two. But in grave and writtex 
composition, should we say ° the warrior and statesman,’ if we meant two dis- 
tinct. persons — Wellington, eg. and Peel? I think not; and, therefore, in all 
eases of serious composition, where confusion was possible, I believe that the 
Greeks, far more accurate thinkers and writers than ourselves, adhered to the 
principle of the canon. I have been led into these ‘remarks from the assertion 
of a scholar whose opinion is entitled to the highest respect, that ‘ upon a pinch 
Granville Sharp’s canon always fails.’ As a general rule it certainly does fail, 
but ‘ upon a pinch,’ i.e. where its violation would occasion confusion of thought, 
I myself believe that it does not fail.’ Sheppard's Theophrastus, p. 56, note on 
rods adixoupévous Kal &yavaxrodvras— those who express their indignation at the 
injuries they are receiving. I so expressed my opinion some time ago, and all 
subsequent examination has confirmed my belief in its correctness. The reader 
may, by way of illustration, compare with this passage, which means, the most 
numerous, who were at the same time the last, 6 wp@ros ual tedevraios Spaydy, 
ZEsch. Agam. 395. And, on the other hand, tay NeAowovynoloy kad ’ABnvaley, 
i. 13 Tas peyloras kal éraxloras vais,i.10; Tis ZaAauiwias wal Mapdaoy, ili. 33 ; 
contrasted with ev abr 1d dpdverOau nal wabely, i.e. the suffering encountered in 
the act of repelling the enemy; ol AaxeSaizdvios kat ’AOnvato, i. 18; 7d Bpadd 
ral péddrov, i. 84; 7 wapautixa re Aaunpérns wal és rd Erevra ddka, ii. 64; rd 
BovaAdpevoy kal browroy, i. go—the suspicious purport of their policy. 

pera rhy xtioty. The majority of MSS. have xrjow. For the latter it has 
been urged that the Heracleids certainly did not build Sparta, but found it, 
though a somewhat insignificant place, already inhabited by Achzeans (Miller's 
Dorians). On the other hand, Thucyd. himself, v. 16, says 3re 1d mpG@rov 
Aaxedalpova xriCovres tobs Baciréas xablorayro; and Isocrat. Pan. c. 16, calls 
the Heracleids and Dorians olmoras Zadprns. These passages have induced 


most editors, and rightly too, to prefer nro. Awptéwv. Pop. has 
collected a large number of similar genitives in his note upon ’Eperpcéwy, cli, 
1g c. Cf, Wunder on Soph. Phil. v. 191. gtactdgaca, This is said 


of the period before Lycurgus, and, as Arn. suggests, probably refers to the 
jealousies between the reigning houses of Eurysthenes and Procles. See Herod. 
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i. 65, vi. §2; Isoce. Panath. § 177; Thirlwall, vol. i. p. 315. trn 
terpaxéo:a. The question concerning the age of Lycurgus is too long and 
difficult for a note. Thuc. here makes it fall 804 8.c.; since the Pelop. war 
ended n.c. 404; Apollodorus, in 884 B.c.; Messenia was conquered, and the 
war concluded by Theopompus, according to Isocrates, about 750 B.c. [Arn. 
gays the date ought to be 724 B.c.]; and Theopompus was next but one in 
descent to Charilaus, in whose reign Lycurgus made his reforms. See, however, 
Clinton, F. H. p. 408; Miiller’s Dorians, ch. 7, p. 154, who states, ‘We abso- 
lutely find no account of him (Lycurgus) as an individual person.’ Thirlwall, 
vol. i. ch. 8; Grote, vol. ii. ch. 6. paAtora. Peile, comparing many 
passages, argues that uddsora must mean ‘at least,’ ‘ every whit.’ It is obvious 
that he is right here, and in ch. 21, 54, 118, and others to which he refers. But 
see ch. 13, notec. If wddwra denotes the nearest obtainable approximation, 
when it is the writer’s intent to make the number as large as possible, it will 
be ‘at least,’ and when vice versd, ‘at most.’ és thy rerevrhy— 
‘computed up to the close of this war, and infra, és révde toy xéAcuov. Peile 
refers to Theoc. i. 26, orayéAgera: eis S00 wéAAas, not into, but as much as two 
pails. So again, iii. 85, 107, és with a numeral, which, as in Theocrit., I 


should render ‘ up to.’ mera 3é, This is 3¢ in apodosi recalling 
the statement with which the ch. commences after the interruption of a long 
parenthesis. 


(b.) rg meydrAw ordrAm. Note the article. cay tuprorennodytwy. 
Those who regard the aorist as any other past. tense, must be puzzled by this 
participle, as Pop. is, who remarks, ‘non ut plerumque participium aoristi dici- 
tur, nam primum bellum Persicum non erat communiter gestum.’ According 
to our theory of the aorist,.the form of the expression is exactly correct, indefi- 
nite, and uot indicative of any particular time. The confederated Greeks— 
almost equivalent to ray tuupdyow, the confederate Greeks, cf. Appendix. 
xpotxovres. See ch. 9, note a. S:avondévres—‘ having formed 
the idea.’ The 8:4 denotes its passage through their thoughts. Cf. ch. 17. 
évacnevacduevor, The correlative to xatacxevd(ouas:. It is used in military 
writers to denote the breaking up of a camp. See Xen. Amad. vi. 2, 5, and 
here it must mean something similar, i.e. ‘ having packed up all their moveable 
Surniture, and taken tt with them.’ Siexpl@noav— were separated 
off into the parties of the A. and L,’ Cf. ch.15b. Pop. approprately quotes 
‘dissidere in Arminium ac Segestem, Tac. Amn. 1. 55; so S:epdyy means 
‘were manifestly seen to be the most powerful on the opposite sides.’ Cf. iv. 51, 
108 ; vi. 17. 

(c.) 6pacxmla is an Ionic word (Herod. vii. 145), not in use, says Kriig., 
by the Attics. A distinction has been drawn that tuupyaxia denotes alliance in 
subordination to some leader; duaryuia a league upon terms of equality. But 
it is impossible to pronounce positively upon the correctness of this. For the 
circumstances see ch. 102. herd xivddvwy—amid dangers, i.e. in 
actual service. Kriig. compares i. 70, §; ii. 42, 3; iii, §6, 3; vi. 31,1. Arn. 
paraphrases well: ‘Their field of exercise was not the parade, but the field of 
battle.’ Bl. quotes a similar description of the Roman military system. Joseph. 
Bell, Jud. iii. 5. 1. 
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Cuarren XIX.—(a.) hyotivro— exercised their jyepovla.’ Matthie, 
from a hasty consideration of this passage, was induced to believe that jryetoda 
governed the accusative. It evidently stands here independently, and the 
accusative depends upon @yovres. éxitndelws worrretverv—‘ to live 
under a polity accommodated to oligarchical interests. It makes little difference 
whether with Pop. we read woA:tetowo, or with Kriig., roA:tevoouct, as there 
is ample authority for either form of expression—the latter being rather more 
direct and definite—how they shall, instead of, in order that they may. The 
words are paralleled exactly by od émitndelws Exeuw, v. 82, 1, and Karacrhoew 
és td éxirhSeioy, iv. 76, 4, and especially i. 144. The method and extent of the 
Spartan 7yeuovia is set forth by Muller, Dor. book i. ch. ix. § 2. The Spartan 
supremacy was exercised in expeditions of the whole confederacy. A Spartan 
king was generalissimo, with many of the privileges of the old Homeric chief- 
tain. The Spartans before a war sent round to the subordinate states an order 
to furnish part of a contingent, the maximum of which was always a determined 
quantity previously fixed ; but they never (like their rivals) exacted a regular 
annual contribution independent of circumstances. On the internal affairs, 
laws, and institutions of the allied states, the confederacy had legally no influ- 
ence. It was, says Miiller, the only confederacy which, in the flourishing times 
of Greece, combined extensive powers with justice, and a respect for the in- 
dependence of its weaker members. waparaBdéyvres—that this 
word does not imply a possession acquired by force or craft may be seen (inter 
alia) from its use, ch. 9 c, Thy BactAelay wapadaBetv. For the manner of 
acquisition see 1. 99, 96. 7 kpdriora must be connected as an 
accusative with #v@ncay, cf.i. 6d. And so 7a xpdriora wapacKxevd(es Oar orddoyp, 
i. 31 a, and 74 &piora wpdrrew, v. 9,7. Kriig. These are apparently adverbial 
usages. The ds is taken by some of the old editors with 7a xpdriora, ‘as excel- 
lently as possible.” Bl. remarks that this sense is little appropriate, and prefers 
to consider #s as equivalent to Sray, ‘than when they once most flourished.’ 
‘This refers to the period a little before the conclusion of the thirty years’ 
treaty, when the Athenians were masters not only of the islands, and the Asiatic 
Greek colonies, but had also united to their confederacy Boeotia and Achaia on 
the continent of Greece itself’ See ch. 108, 111, 115. Arn. The times of the 
five years’ truce (ch. 112) and the battle of Coronea (ch. 113). 
axpatgoyhs is for &—Kepaio, fr. xepdvvyuust, and odvns—‘fresh from the fount,’ 
‘pure, ‘unmingled, ‘unimpaired.’ Eurip. has vijes &xpaspveis, Hec. 533; but 
Kriig. remarks that the word does not elsewhere occur in Attic prose. Tr. 
than as (when) in former days they flourished most vigorously with their cun- 
federation unimpaired. abrots. Grote has a note, vol. v. p. 356, in 
which he contends that abrois includes both the Lacedemonians and Athenians; 
because, as Thucyd. had not said that the Athenian empire at the beginning of 
the Pelop. war had diminished in magnitude, the comparison between two 
periods of it could not be clearly understood. The contrast, he says, is between 
confederate Greece before the war, and bisected Greece in a state of war. I 
cannot regard this as probable; abrois plainly belongs to the second clause 
introduced by ’A@nvaio: 3¢ opposed to the of wey Aaxedaiudvioc; and, according 
to Mr. Grote’s interpretation, no satisfactory meaning can be assigned to rijs 
tvupaxlas dxpaipvois, which is a natural expression for the Athenian league 
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while fresh and unimpaired by desertion, but, as it seems to me, would be very 
improperly applied as an antithesis to the entire breaking up of the confederacy 
against Persia. 


Cuaprer XX.—(a.) rd ey ody. Most of the editors agree in observing 
that the opposing clause is to be found in the next chapter, though some consider 
it to be ée 3¢ réy, «.7.A., and others, with Krig., «al 6 xdéAeuos otros. Very 
much has been written about the words which follow. The difficulty seems to 
be that, whereas the construction is complete with yaAer’ 8yra as the subject 
of sxiwretoa,—xavrl étijs rexynply are added, forming a sort of oljective case 
governed by the verb. To me these words seem an after-thought or qualifica- 
tion. Thucydides was about to say the ta waAa:é are difficult to credit—but 
while enunciating this, modifies it—‘ yet not absolutely 80, for on the whole they 
are credible enough, but it is difficult to establish each consecutive link in the chain 
of evidence.’ He therefore says they are difficult to believe as established by 
argument after argument consecutively, or, perhaps, taking wioredoa: more in- 
dependently, difficult for a man to become a believer in them wpon an unbroken 
chain of evidence—i.e. if a man does believe them, he must be satisfied with 
finding some links in the chain less firmly established than others. That 
wiorevou should be found where xiorev@jva: might have been expected, is not’ 
contrary to the genius of the Greek language. See the cases collected by 
Matthis, § 535, and compare xaAderh &pta: vii. 51, xarerwrdpous elva: xpoc- 
wodepely Vii. 51. Bl. cites Cicero De Or. i. 58, ‘res difficiles perdiscere,’ and 
see particularly note on ed woreiv, ch. 132 b. Reiske and Wyttenbach con- 
jecture werraoa—‘ difficult to confirm by a strictly consecutive chain of proof, a 
very obvious correction upon which most persons would hit, were the reading’ 
of the text inadmissible. Kampfer explains, ‘quum cuivis testimonio forte 
deinceps oblato credere difficile sit.’ But (as T. K. A. rightly says) é¥js denotes 

succession, not fortuitous occurrence. Pop. has, not very correctly I 
think, ‘res difficilis creditu, etiamsi ex ordine quodque testimonium ad rem com- 
probandam proferatur, for where does etiamsi proferatur come from? Krig., 
with ingenuity, reads way r:—‘in each particular consecutively to believe from 
proof.” But I cannot help considering the expression an unnatural one, though 
he supports it from vii. 29. I find that Peile’s translation does not materially 
differ from that given, and he aptly compares iii. 13, rorabras Exovres xpopdoes 
nal airlas aréornyey, cadets uty rois dxobove: yvavai ds eixdrws CSpdoayzer—clear 
indeed (i.e. of such a nature that it 1s clear) for those who hear them to perceive 
that we have done it—as parallel to the present case—xadera byvra—being 
dificult (i.e. of such a nature that it is difficult) zo butld one’s belief of them 
upon a complete chain of evidence. Bl. is, I think, quite wrong: ‘ Such I have 
Sound to be the state of affairs in ancient times, however hardly tt may find credit, 
even when established on a regular chain of proofs.’ 

(5.) "A@nvaleor yotv. Some doubt has been expressed as to the meaning 
of the particle. It obviously is, according to its etymology (cf. ch. 2 e), ‘This 
is evidenced, at any rate, by the case of the Athenians, if by nothing else.’ 

‘Iw. wal @eo. «.7.A. The otk toacw cannot be connected with faay, for it is 

plainly impossible that the Athenians could have been ignorant of this fact. It 

is better, therefore, with Kriig., to consider these words as purely parenthetical. 
D 
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dwotomhaavres, K.7.A. Having had some suspicion that on that day, and 
just as they were on the point of acting (lit. ‘alongside of the matter,’ vi. 57), @ 
disclosure had been made by one of their accomplices—or, having suspected that 
some disclosure, §c. Spdoayrds ri wal Ktvdvuvedery, Compare 
the note on eindvras rt kivduvedey, iii. 53. It is clear that the phrase means, 
‘not to risk their lives for nothing,’ ‘not to run the peril without having first 
done something to make it worth while. The words are well explained by 
Peile. ‘But wishing before they were seized, having done something, so and not 
otherwise—if it must be so (or een), to run the risk of their lives.’ So in the 
well-known prayer of Ajax—ev 5¢ ode: xal trcraov—‘ e’en kill us’— kill us if 
you will’ Krig. refers to the rad before dévwyra:, iv. 98, 2, which see, and cf. 
intp tod &yabod rdyxa Tis Kal ToAUg &ro8aveiv, Romans v. 7. Aewndptoy. 
‘ The temple of the daughters of Leos, who, according to the tradition, had been 
sacrificed by their father during a famine, as an offering for the lives of the 
people. The temple stood in the Ceramicus within the walls.’ Arn. 

(c.) &uvnorety. ‘A rare word,’ Krig. ‘I have only met with it in Soph. 
El. v. 482, and Aratus, Diosem. 115,’ Bl. Big Whow wrpocTlberbat 
—‘ sese adjungere, sc. to the party voting—it means therefore simply, ‘zo vote.’ 
The statement of Herod. vi. 57, to which this is supposed to refer, is somewhat 
obscure. He speaks of the two senior senators who, in the absence of the 
kings, represented them, as 3d0 Yhpous TiWeuévous, rplrny 8t Thy éwurav. Thu- 
cydides evidently understood this (if he did refer to it) to mean—‘ each giving 
two votes (sc. as the monarch’s representative), and then, severally, a third for 
themselves,’ so that they would vote six times altogether. And so must we 
understand it, though C. F. Hermann (P. A. G. § 25. 7), Heeren, and Miiller 
eonsider that the words quoted do not imply with certainty that each king had 
two votes—the latter, however, admitting that Herod. probably followed this, 
the opinion generally received in Greece, vol. ii. p. 105, note. Arnold and 
Miller, Dorians (vol. ii. p. 105) state their belief that Thucyd. refers to Hel- 
lanicus rather than Herodotus, whose work he can scarcely have read. If, says 
Arn., Herod. i. 130 refers to the revolt of the Medes against Darius Nothus 
A.C. 409, it may be questioned whether Thucyd. had ever seen his history, not- 
withstanding the well-known story of his having heard it read at the Olympic 
games. This seems correct enough, for the termination of Thucyd. exile dates 
in the year 403 a.c., when probably the greater part of his work had been com- 
posed. See ch. 235. Indeed Dahlmann seems to have established this view, 
ef.ch.22d. The second charge of inaccuracy here brought does not certainly 
involve the assertion that there was no such place as Pitane, for Herod. (iii. 55) 
expressly says that he had been there himself; but, as A. remarks, it denies 
that the demus of Pitane was ever of sufficient importance to allow its in- 
habitants to form part of the national army, as in the old Greek and Roman 
system the military divisions corresponded entirely with the civil ones. Not 
withstanding the denial of Thucyd., Miller (Dorians, ii. p. 49) asserts that 
‘ Pitane was of sufficient importance to have its own gymnastic contests, and to 
furnish a battalion of its own, called Pitanates.’ This he considers confirmed 
by the fact that Caracalla, in imitation of antiquity, composed a Adxos Miravdrns 
of Spartans (Herodian, iv. 8), and that the Tarentines, who retained the memory 
of the mother city more in their names of places than in their customs, had a 
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division of their army which was called Pitanates. The MepfwoAo M-ravara: are 
mentioned upon a coin of Tarentum, Millinger, Plate i.n.19. Schweighauser 
would reconcile both historians, by supposing that there was such a cohort 
levied for the occasion at the battle of Platzea, and commanded by Amom- 
pharetus ; but, as this was not perpetual, it had ceased to exist in the time of 
Thucydides. This is, however, only that sort of hypothesis which any one can 
make, and besides Thuc. boldly says—ob®’ éyévero xawore. araralrwpos 


—‘unpainstaking. Pop. compares (what is probably an imitation) ‘vulgi in- |, -7*~ 
diligentiam veri,’ Tac. Hist. iv. 49. é€rotna— what is ready to hand,’ af rr 


‘ the first account that presents itself.’ fr”. 


Cuarrer XXI.—(a.) Sums. Notwithstanding the difficulty of coming t Zs 
any satisfactory conclusion about ancient matters. ToravTa—h fs 
5:5 A@ov. Pop. seems to understand, ‘ such as I have recounted.” Krig. makes * 
& 87a Cov the object of voul(wy, and roadra the predicate—‘ what Ihave recointed 
to be such.’ pdAtora— as near as can be made out, cf. 13.¢. Tr. 
&paprdvort sc. voul(ayv—' would not be wrong in holding ;’ so also join mioretwy, 
‘and in not being more inclined to believe.’ al couples mrevwy to voul wy. 
Aoyoypdogo:. The prose writers, generally historians. Scholars confine the 
words to the prose writers antecedent to Herodotus, such as Hecatzeus of 
Miletus, Charon of Lampsacus, Xanthus the Lydian, Pherecydes of Leros, and 
Hellanicus of Mytilene. The student will find a more particular account, 
Miller, Hist. Gr. Lit. ch. xviii. p. 258, E. T. With o8re tuvé@ecay of course 
repeat miorevoy. Evyrl@nust. Perhaps, like our ‘ concoct,’ implies 
the notion of making up-a fictitious story. Bl. cites Dem. p. 277, Adyous 
ebxpoowmous Kal wiGous ovv@els ; and in Latin componere mendacia, 
mpogay. } &An0éo.— with a view to what was more attractive to the ear, rather 
than to truth. This double comparative is common both in Greek and Latin, 
when two qualities are assigned to the same subject, and it is supposed to 
possess more of the first than the second. This is Jelf’s explanation, § 782, f, 

It appears to me that the presence of the second quality is only asserted by a 
sort of euphemism, or politeness. In fact, it is gently implied that the subject 
is rather deficient therein, e.g. Herod. ili. 65, éxolnoa raxvrepa 4) copdérepa, ‘I 
have acted with more precipitancy than wisdom,’ implying there was very little 
wisdom in the act at all. Madvig’s explanation is similar to that of Jelf (Lat. 
Gr. § 307), ‘A comparison of two qualities which are found in the same subject 
in an unequal degree, is denoted either by the positive with “ mays,” or by two 
comparatives.’ ‘/Emilii contio fuit verior quam gratior populo’ (Liv. xxii. 38), 
which seems to me equally open to the above remark. See ¢.g.”Iw orparryol 
aAdéoves } BeAtioves, Arist. Ach. 1ro1t. dvetéXeyra— which cannot 
be submitted to the test, or, as Arn. well gives it, ‘which cannot be proved or dis- 
proved.” éréyxeiv, it may be well to remind the non-logical reader, may imply 
the establishment of a conclusion by indirect proof, as well as its direct refuta- 
tion. Consult the logical treatises of Arist. and his Rhetoric, Arn.’s version of 
dx} 7d pevO. dev. is not so good—‘ having taken their place among fables.’ See 
note on i. 3 b, and trans. ‘have won their way into mythys’—on dnlores as 
equal to Sere &xurra elvas, see the long note and collection of passages, iii. 65, 


girles xa ob wodeulos. Compare also i. 140, Tas Evpopas Guadas xupjoas. 
D2 
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(5.) aynodmevos, like the other participles, must be connected with 
é&paprdyot. @s wadratk elvar—‘ for matters so antiquated,’ i.e. ‘con- 
sidering they are antiquated ;’ the elyas is quite pleonastic, and belongs, as in 
Exe elvas, to an early stage of the language. Indeed, most languages in such a 
stage have a tendency to pleonastic usages of the verb ‘¢o be,’ as may still be 
seen in the conversation of the vulgar, cf. Jelf, § 869, 5. The words, of course, 
modify dmoxpdvres ; ; &s, in this case, is common enough. Cf. ob3t aduvares os 
AaxeBaipdva eixeiy, iv. 84, ‘a pretty good speaker for a Lacedemonian. Numer- 
ous examples may be seen in Matth. § 628, 3. The Latins use ‘ ut’ in precisely 
the same way. Cf. Frequentem cultoribus, ut inter montana populum, Liv. xxi. 


34. SnrAdoe:. The ellipse is to be filled up as in Herod. i. 174, 
AsBin Bnrot éwurhy eotca replppuros (T. K. A.). Compare iii. 84, 7 dvOpwwela 
tors ehrAwoev axparhs Spyiis ode. abr dy—ac, rev &pyatleor, 


‘ Vetera extollimus, recentium incuriosi,’ Tac. Ans. ii. 78. 

Carrer XXII.—(a.) The statement which follows, though apparently 
clear enough, has been the subject of much controversy. Bloomf. declares that 
the writer, in recording speeches, brings forward no sentiment but what was 
really spoken ; that the words only are in some cases changed, because it would 
have been impossible to retain in the memory the exact expressions used on 
each occasion; that due regard is always had to the characteristics of the 
speaker, and that the intent of the writer was ‘ prestare atque conservare 
simulacrum eloquentize virorum clarissimorum,’ Livy, xlv.25. But this is in- 
consistent with the unmistakeably Thucydidzan impress to be found in every 
speech. Perhaps the most strongly marked attempt at imitation is to be found 
in the speech of Sthenelaidas. But this was a very short and very notorious 
speech, and must have been tolerably well known. Otherwise, Athenians, 
Corinthians, Boesotians, Syracusans, and even Spartans; Pericles, Alcibiades, 
and Nicias, so far as the mere form of expression goes, speak very much alike ; 
and, indeed, there are certain cases where it is hardly probable that Thucydides 
can have had much positive and accurate information whereon to construct his 
written orations. ‘The speeches,’ says Miiller, ‘often stand in a relation to 
one another, which could not have been justified by existing circumstances. 
Thus, the speech of the Corinthians, in i. 120, is a direct answer to the speech 
of Archidamus in the Spartan assembly, and to that of Pericles at Athens, 
though the Corinthians did not hear either of them.’ Jit, Anc. Greece, p. 489. 
On the other hand, we must not believe them to be pure fictions like those of 
Livy, Tacitus, and Plutarch, and the majority of ancient historians. This ex- 
treme opinion is adopted by the French translator: ‘Ils ne sont qu’un cadre 
adopté pour détacher du corps de l’ouvrage des événements, des détails de 
meurs que Thucydide a voulu mettre dans un plus grand jour.’ Thucyd. 
evidently obtained all the information available as to what was said, and what 
there was occasion to say, and then placing himself in the position of the 
speakers, he recounts it in his own words, as near to the imagined original as 
he can. But, as has been said, he does not succeed in divesting himself of his 
identity. Arn. illustrates by what appears to me a very similar case—that, 
viz. of Johnson, who reproduced elaborate parliamentary debates in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, with no other basis to go upon than the substance of the 
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debate faithfully reported. Probably these exercises contain most of the argu- 
ments used at the time, yet every one would recognise them as the composition 
of Johnson. Peile translates: But as the several speakers would have appeared 
to me (éuol emphatic), had I been always present, to speak most to the purpose om 
each point that came before them. This connects the dy with é3éxouv: but he 
also, as Pop., suggests its being taken with elweiy, which seems to me more 
probable. ‘As they appeared to me—when writing my history—likely to have 
spoken, so as at the same time to speak most to the purpose.’ See, for the col- 
location, ii. 83, 89; iii. 42, 89. It means, in fact, only a set form of speech, as 
distinguished from conversation. Ady@ elroy. This is in direct 
antithesis to ra 8 ipya tav xpax8évrwx— The speeches that were spoken '—as 
opposed to ‘ the deeds which were done.’ Pop. objects that this cannot be so, 
since it is not the pl. Adyos. He accordingly supposes the noun to be added, in 
order to form one of those verbal balances on which Lob., Paral. Gr. Gr. ii. p. 
525, has enlarged. But this seems hypercritical. Niebuhr remarks that the 
speeches of Thucydides, and even those of Demosthenes, are not constructed 
upon any artificial plan subordinated to the rules of rhetoric. But most persons 
will agree with Kriig. in asserting that they are accommodated, on true psycho- 
logical principles, to the circumstances under which they were delivered, and 
could well afford to dispense with the pedantic rules of rhetorical arrangement. 
Kriig., in my judgment correctly, renders ‘durch Rede,’ by means of speech. Cf. 
ii. 46, 69. év abr g@—ase. Te wodeuelv. Kriig. cites aird, i. 69. It 
may be of importance to the student to observe, that Thucyd. thus uses the 
cases of this pronoun, i.e. without an immediate antecedent. Cf. iii. 84. 
Scapynpovetoca:— remember throughout.’ 1exopnéve— keeping as 
close as possible to the general purport of what was really said (rijs tuuxdons 
means, ‘taken as a whole’)—so has it been set forth by me. Or, as Kriig. has 
it, ‘So have I made them speak.’ 

(5.) tpax@évrwy. Connect as closely as possible with éy rq woAdug, 
Krig. ; who judiciously remarks that 72 xpax6évra is a term of very wide com- 
pass indeed, embracing all sorts of transactions, and even speeches. Therefore 
Te Epya trav xpaxOévrey is only a small part of xpaxéévra, Others understand 
it as the mere verbal balance to the clause, Aéym «lxov. It seems to me to 
imply, if we could so express it, ‘ the actuality of what was done,’ ‘ the real acts 
and results. That the expression is emphatic and intensive is the opinion of 
Hermann on Soph. Trach. v. 229, who translates ‘id quod vere factum est.’ 
Compare, as an apt illustration, a passage cited by Bloomf. from Quintilian : 
* Historia scribitur non ad actum rei pugnamque preesentem, sed ad memoriam 
posteritatis.’ &AAG ofs. Tr. ‘I thought myself bound only to set 
Jorth partly that at which I myself was present, partly that which, so far as was 
practicable, I had with exactness informed myself of from others’—lit. ‘having 
exactly informed, ofs is accordingly governed by wap»; the construction 
changes, and instead of xal & éwefjA@ov, we have xa) dweteA@av wapa r&v bAAwy, 
This way of accounting for the construction apparently arises from an un- 
willingness to apply éweteA@aw to ols wapiy abtés. To me it does not seem so 
entirely inappropriate— Carefully going over again all the particulars of matters 
whereof I was myself an eye-witness.’ ‘It is supposed that Thucyd. served in 
the first seven years of the war, for in the eighth he was appointed to command 
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the Athenian fleet off the coast of Thrace.’ T. K. A. from Owen. 
wuvOavépevos (aird)=& exuvbavduny. ray, the article, must be given, ‘ alZ 
my other informants,’ 

(c.) ebvolas } pvhuns Exoi—se. Eaurdy, ‘as each happened to be disposed 
in respect of his recollection of the facts, or of his good-will to one of the two 
parties,’ éxatépwy is the objective gen., as "A@nvalwy ebvola, vil. 57. 
For the gen. edvolas, denoting the respect in which the action of the verb is 
taken, see Matth. § 367; Jelf, § 528; and the long note, Sheppard’s Theophrastus, 
ch. ill. p. 77. 

(d.) rd py wvOG8es. The junior student will observe that 1d ob pvdades 
would convey the direct and positive negation of the presence of a mythic ele- 
ment—‘ the fact that they contain no myths.’ But 7d uh uvdddes is subjective, 
and refers to the impression existing in the reader’s mind—‘the fact that he 
sees no myths in them,’ cf. ch. 141 e. This I believe to be correct, but the 
student may consult Jelf, § 745, 5. Scot 5¢ BovaAhaoorvtra:. This 
passage has been characterised as.‘ very difficult’ by the editors, and has been 
made the subject of special criticisms by Kriiger, Melhorn, Hermann, Osiander, 
and others. Where Thucydides, in a somewhat complicated sentence, has 
already employed words which would be subsequently suitable to express some- 
thing else, sooner than fall into tautology, he avoids their repetition, without 
supplying their place. In the present case, as it appears to me, either 
peAAdvTwy or ~cecba: is thus made to do double duty. Before consulting any 
commentator, I conceived the arrangement of the whole to be, Sco: 5€ BovAfaorvras 
Tay TE yevouevwy Td capts cKorely, Kal Tov mEeAAdvTWY ToTe avOis—Karda Td 
avOpwneiov—roovtwy Kal napawAnolwy toeoOar [rovrous] wpédAma xplyvay abTa 
Gpxovytws eer [%u01]— But they who shall be desirous to attain to the correct 
view of past transactions, and of those likely at some future time (in all human 
probability) to recur in such or similar shape, for these to regard what I have 
written as useful, will be ample reward for me.” Kata td dyOpwrreioy is the after- 
thought qualification, parenthetically introduced in our author’s manner. Bl. 
Cf. Herod. i. 86, obdéy rt wadrdrov és éaurod Adyar, Fj és Eray rd dvOpwrhiov; and 
Terent. Heaut. iii. 2. 40, ‘Si quid hujus simile forté aliquando evenerit, ut sunt 
humana.’ 7d capts—the clear and positive, as distinct from 1d puéddes, the 
obscure and mythical view. For roimira nal wapawAfoia, cf. i. 143, and else- 
where, with te xal, i, 140, viii. 78, Pop. Cf. ‘Hee atque talia.’ dapxovrrws 
éte:, Bl. observes, occurs again, Aisch. Choéph. v. 879, r@de 8 dpxotwrws eExee. 
I really do not know that examination of the numerous commentaries has much 
modified my original view. Hermann understands thus. ‘ Satis erat factum, st 
qui vel res que geste sunt, accurate considerare, vel ubi futura, ut fieri solet, ean- 
dem aut similem formam habebunt, utilem judicare hune librum voluerint. On 
which Poppo remarks, weAAdvrwy tali ratione bis cogitari posse nobis non vide- 
tur. The version in which he himself acquiesces is—' Quicunque autem volent, 
et in tis gue evenerint, id, quod pro explorato habendum sit, considerare, et in ts 
que, ut sunt res humane, talia vel similia eventura sini, si utilia hee (se. hance 
historiam) judicent, satis erit factum;’ which, if I understand it, does not 
materially differ from what I have given. Kriig. writes oxoweivy again with 
a&péAma, and understands peAAdvrwy a second time, t.e. ray peAAdyrwy, pEA- 
Advroy 7. kal w, EcecOai—meaning, I suppose, future events about to take place 
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én similar form, §c. gc. (which is at least very awkward), and understands 
Tovros, not euol, after éfe:—' fiir die wird es (das Werk) geniigen,’ for such 
persons my work will be satisfactory. Wex, a late German writer, would com- 
bine &PéAipa xpivey, and make tay weAAdvrwy—ceoba: a gen. case depending 
upon it, translating ‘ntitzliche Winke cur Beurtheilung von Ereignissen'—use- 
Sul hints for determining events; but I know of no such government for the 
genitive. a&protytws éxet. So used again vi. 101.1. Asch. Choéph. 
879. kTijpa és def. These words have acquired a world-wide 
celebrity in the sense of ‘an everlasting possession.’ It may perhaps disappoint 
the student to hear that it is questionable whether they can bear such an inter- 
pretation. Muller (Lit. Ane. Greece, p. 487) says—‘ Thucydides for such per- 
sons (sc. 800: BovAfcoyra:) bequeaths his book as a lasting study—something 
to be kept by one ;—it does not mean an everlasting memorial or monument. 
He opposes his work, which people were to keep by them, and read over and 
over again, to a composition which was designed to gratify an audience on one 
occasion only.’ adyd@vioua means a sort of prize-essay, and has 
reference to the ordinary musical, poetical, and rhetorical contests, in which 
compositions possessing only an ephemeral and transitory interest were no 
doubt often produced merely for the sake of an érldezes. Zevort, the last 
French translator (1853), repeating a popular opinion, writes—‘ Thucydide fait 
ici allusion 4 Hérodote, sans le nommer. I] laisse rarement échapper l'occasion 
d’attaquer ce grand historien, dont le génie poétique et brillant contrastait avec 
l’esprit rigoureux et positif de Thucydide. But Dahlmann, the biographer of 
Herodotus, has shown that there is no ground whatever for Lucian’s story 
ubout Herodotus reciting his History at Olympia, and consequently very small 
reason to suppose that Thucydides was acquainted with it (cf. ch. 20 c). At any 
rate these covert and disingenuous sneers at a great fellow-labourer in the field 
of historical literature are but little consonant with a candid and noble mind, 
such as was that of Thucydides. Quintilian had this passage in his eye when 
he wrote his well-known description of history, x. 1, 31—‘ Historia scribitur ad 
narrandum, non ad probandum ; totumque opus, non ad actum rei, pugnamque 
preesentem, sed ad memoriam posteritatis, et ingenii famam componitur.’ 
gtvyxetra:, as Krug. remarks, stands to tvv7:@éva: in the light of a perf. pass. 
So Aschin. i. 125, hee al Erepos Adyos tis bd Tod abrod copictoy cvyKeluevos— 
tr. ‘it has been composed and is placed before you.’ 


Cuarrer XXIII.—(a.) Returns to the subject fr.21 b. Svoiv. Phrynichus 
has Sueiy ew) udvns yevins riderat, ovxt 5¢ SoricHs, and Arn. seems inclined to 
accept the rule. The MSS. vary greatly in this and other places between the 
two. Bek. and Dind. adopt dveiy; Pop., Goll, and Kriig., dvoty. Consult 
Poppo’s note, from which it appears that dveiy is not justly asserted by Bremi 
(de Corond, § 173) to have been a favourite old Attic form of the genitive ; that 
it is of very dubious authority in the Tragoedians, and that it is only found 
in the worst MSS. of Demosthenes, though most common in Plutarch and the 
later writers. From all this, it looks like a modern form, introduced by the 
copyists, to whom it.was familiar, into their transcripts of the older authors. 
The Scholiast says the two naval battles were Artemisium and Salamis; the 
two on land, Thermopyle and Platea. Kriig. does not understand how these 
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can be said to have decided the war, and therefore believes reference to be made 
to the battles of Salamis and Platsea, and the double battle at Mycale. 

(0.) bed BapBdpwy. None is recorded except Mycalessus, vii. 29, Krag. 
oo @y is added, because, though wéAes is the grammatical subject, ’A@nvaie:. cad 
TleAowovvhotot are really supplied by the mind. Thucyd. refers to Platzea, iii. - 
68, and Thyrea, iv. 57. Kriig. Poppo adds Mytilene, iii. 50, but this was a 


case of dismantling rather than of entire destruction. oixhropas 
peréBadoy, Potides, ii. 70; Agina, ii. 27; Scione, v. 32; Thyrea, iv. 57; . 
Pop. otre—xal, Poppo remarks upon «al thus following ofre, 


that the German idiom is similar, ‘ noch so viele Verbannungen und Metzeleien.’ 
The Latins also, he says, after segue have not only aut and ve, but also que; 
and upon the strength of this passage he contends: for a wider application of 
the idiom than that allowed by Matthie, § 609. I had always referred this 
obre back to the previous one, and rendered the present clause as embraced 
beneath the ofre, ‘ nor so much banishment and murder ;’ and this, I now see, is 
also Kriig.’s view. olxhropas peréBadov, Agina, ii. 27; 
Potidsea, ii. 70; Scione, v. 82; Melos, v. 116. 8:4 7d cracidfecy. 
‘Ut Corcyre, iii. 69, 81; Megaris, iv. 74; Samos, viii. 21.’ Pop. - @ 

(c.) &xop— hearsay,’ or mere ‘tradition,’ as opposed to fact. Kriig. com- 
pares Herod. iv. 16, 7a waruwepOe treye anos, pas “IoonSdvas elvar robs rabra 


A€yorras. obn &miora Karéarn— have notpeen incontrovertibly 
established.’ Zeropa@y. See ii. 8; ili, 87, 89; iv. 52; v. 45, 50; 
vill. 6. Pop. éwéoxov. ‘Non occupabant, que tamen explanatio 


verbis, c. 50, nonnihil adjuvatur, sed prevalebant, ut Dion Cassius, p. 1140, éxt 
wAclous 6 ceiopds eweixe, Pop. The truth seems to be that éréxw is ‘ to extend 
over, and that Time and Place are after it, as in many other cases regarded as 
identical in point of construction—the metaphysical basis at the bottom of both 
ideas coinciding—but as we have yjfjs expressed here, I should not hesitate to 
tr. ‘extended over the greatest amount of country,’ certainly not of the habitable 
globe, as has been suggested. The ceopdv wéps, ‘on the score of earthquakes,’ 
is, as Arn. saya, exactly equivalent to oléy re ce:opol, and a nominative case, 

éxAectpess. A not uncommon change of construction. See for instance i. 52, 


2, and supply with Pop. ot« &moro: katrérrynoay. wapad «.7.A— 
‘ placed alongside of,’ i. 6. ‘ compared with those recorded in former times.’ 

abxpol. The ‘siccitates’ of Cesar, Krig. crt wap ols. Jelf, 
§ 817, 8, and elo} xal af, Jelf, § $17, 3. fh ovx feiota.... 


Aotpesns véoos, Kriig. aptly illustrates this repetition of the article by 
Plat. Gorg. 502 B. 1f 88 3h; 4 ceprh abry nal Oavpacrh H Tis tpaypdlas wolnors, 
We may add, rhy éwayyeAlay thy robrou tatrny civ Karty, and Midias, 8 189, 
ras awopphrovs—ras robvrov ‘yovds. See other cases, Matth. § 277. From a 
comparison of these, it will, I think, appear that the article is doubled where 
the writer means to dwell upon, and make a great deal of, the notion indicated 
by the noun to which it is attached. wépos v1. Tirones will remark 
that uépos rt is an appreciable and therefore considerable part, like ‘aliquot’ 
in Latin. Cf, ii. 47, for the effect of the pestilence, and for the phrase cf. iv. 30, 
ji. 69, iii. 89, where see note. Peile quotes Juvenal, xii. 110, ‘Partem aliquam 
belli.’ tuvenréQero—set upon them, or fell upon them at once, pro- 
‘perly said of a hostile assault. 
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(d.) Adcavyres—sino articulo, in that they broke, or by breaking the thirty 
years’ truce. Tptaxovrovre:s. The same form occurs, i. 115; li. 2. 
tpiaxovrobrides, i. 87; tTpiaxovraéreis, v. 1 & (cf. Sexaérys, Vv. 25); wevTynKoy- 
vaeris, V. 323 mevrnxovrotrns, v. 27. Krig. For the history, see i. 115. 
Evfolas dAwow, i. 11 a. wpoéypava xrpérov. Commentators com- 
pare for the pleonasm, wpowéuwayres xpdrepov, i. 29; mpérepoy xpotcnerro, 
Vili. 66; &p@acay spoxaradafdyres, iii. 112; amply wpodidyvwre, i. 78. See, too, 
Krig. on Xen, Anabd. i. 4, 14. Tov ph Cnrijoat. On this genitive, 
see Jelf, § 492. 2, and supra, ch. 4 4. xpépacty is here ‘ ground, 
‘ occasion ;’ airla is perhaps more properly ‘ an alleged cause,’ but both are used 
with adjectives that modify and exchange their meaning. Kriig. says that 
Schéman on /se@us, p. 181, has a note on the matter. What follows, Krug. 
explains as a mixture of two constructions, sc. rhy éAnbeordrny apépacw tods 
*"AOnvalous tyyouuas peydAous ‘yryvopévous, and rots ’A@nvatous iryovpa: peyddous 
yryvopévous dvayxdou és rd wodenety. Pop. argues that as robs *A@nvalous 
Tryotpas . . . . Ste péyador yryvduevo: jydyxacay would be the ordinary idiom 
‘ of the Greek language, it is not strange to find the accusative with the infinitive 
Lueyddous yyvopndvous avayxdoat) substituted for its equivalent the conjunction 
dr: with the finite verb. At any rate, the junior student must not confound 
yryvomevous with yeyernnévous ; the latter is, ‘because they had become great, the 
former, ‘because they were growing great,’ denoting that the apprehensions 
the one party kept pace with the aggrandisement of the other. &pave- 
ordrny Adéyy— least openly urged tn words, és rd pavepdv— 
‘ brought forward into the public sight’ Compare és 7d pavepdv dwoddytes, ch. 
6c; translate ‘ openly alleged.’ aitlar éxarépwy aq oy, Krig. 
says is for airla: a’ dy éxdrepoi—‘ The causcs in consequence of which either 
party.’ It seems quite as simple to trans. the causes alleged by either party, 
owing to which they broke the treaty and settled into the war. éxatépey is here 
a true genetic case, or genitive denoting the source from which the airia: were 
generated. But see Jelf, § 483. 4. 


Cuarren XXIV.—(a.) rdv “Idviov xdAroy. It appears from this passage, 
and from Herodotus, vi. 127, where Epidamnus is said to be on the Ionian 
gulf, that this term included, in the fifth century before the Christian era, the 
southern part of the Adriatic, as well as the sea between Italy and Greece 
southward of the Iapygian promontory, to which it was more properly applied. 
It never seems, however, to have extended to the northern part of the Adriatic, 
which was called ‘Adrias,’a name applying properly, as Miller thinks, to the 
coast near the mouths of the Po, where the old city of Adria or Hatria was 
situated. ‘Adrias’ in Herodotus, i. 163, and v. 9, is the country so called, and 
not the sea. Miiller says that the earliest mention which he has found of the 
sea under this name occurs in Lysias, advers. Diogiton. p. 908. See Miller, 
Etrusker, Einleitung, iii. 4. The sea between Sicily and Greece is by Thucyd. 
called the Sicilian Sea, iv. 24, 53; vi. 13. Yet even this was at a later period 
called ‘Adrias,’ as appears not merely from the well-known passage in the 
Acts, xxvii. 27, where its meaning has been disputed, but also from a similar 
passage in the Life of Josephus, c. 3, where Josephus says that on his way from 
Jerusalem to Rome he, too, was overtaken by a tempest, nara uéoor roy *Adplay, 
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and was picked up by a ship of Cyrene, on her way to Puteoli.’ Arn. 

éowA€ovtT:. On this use of the dative of reference, see Jelf, § 599, 1, ‘we 
should say, on your right hand as you sail in. Cf. v. 10,6. Epidamnus was 
subsequently called Dyrrachium; hence its modern name of Durazzo. 

xara 8) roy wadarby vdpov. ‘Queenam fuerint jura, que colonie originibus 
suis debebant, non alienum erit paucis hoc loco perstringere. Primo igitur ii, 
qui in coloniam mittebantur, armis et commeatu a civibus suis instruebantur de 
publico, ut docet Libanius in argumento orationis Demosthenis, rept raw éy 
Xeppovhow. Preeterea publica iis diplomata debebantur, que &wolxia voca- 
bant, teste Hyperide in orat. Deliac&é apud Harpocrat. Sed quod precipuum 
est, sacra patria coloni secum asportabant, ignemque sacrum e penetrali urbis 
depromtum et accensum; quod docet Auctor Etymolog. in Ipvraveia: qui 
quidem ignis si casu exstinctus esset, ex Prytaneo conditorum accendi eum 
oportebat. Moris quoque erat, ut colonize quotannis legatos in majorem patriam 
(sic Curtius lib. 4, vertit, quam Graeci pntpéroAcy dicunt) mitterent Diis 
patriis sacra facturos, ut testantur Polybius, cap. 114, legationum, et Cevetius, 
lib. 4. Solenne etiam erat, ut colonie ab originibus suis Pontifices acciperent, 
ut constat ex Thucydide, i. 25, § 4, et Scholiasté ad eundem locum ; quin etidm, 
si aliquando coloni aliam coloniam aliquo deducere vellent, moris erat, ut ducem 
a majore patrié postularent, ut hoc in loco docet Thucyd.; nam Corcyrei coloni 
erant Corinthiorum, ideoque Phalium ex Metropoli arcessebant, ut colonia 
Epidamnum deducende dux esset. Plura hac de re vide in Valesii notis ad 
Excerpta Polybit, p.7. Huds. Add. Spanheim. Dissert. ix., de Usu et Prest. 
Numism. p. 570, seqq. Duk. There is little to be added to this note of 
Diker’s, except, perhaps, that the relation of a colony to w parent state was 
considered analogous to that subsisting between children and parents, @s -yovedar 
wpos téxva, Polyb. xii. 10, 3; and that war between the two was revolting to 
the natural instinct of the Greek mind. Let the student consult for more 
particulars Hermann’s Pol. Antig. § 73, 74, 75. * The 8) here has some slight 
approximation to that usage in which it is almost identical with 340ev, ¢.¢e. when 
the writer does not personally vouch for his statement. Not that Thuc. means 
to deny it; he only means, ‘as was set forth by the parties themselves.’ Cf. 
lil. 104, xar& xpnopdy 8 ria, ‘in accordance, as it was said, with a certain 


oracle.’ T&éy ad ‘HpakdAéous, Grote, ii. p. 479. 
(6.) cracglavyres é€vy &AAHAots, more usually wpés. For the fact, see 
Arist. Pol. v. 1, 6. &wd wortéuou &pbdpnoav— Were reduced to 


the lowest ebb in consequence of a war.” So both Pop. and Krig., and I think 
correctly. Kriig. compares a’ dv éxmlwrovres,i.12. Goll. takes &wd in the 
more unusual sense of ‘ after,’ and Arn., notwithstanding his own note on &¢’ ay 
i. 12, connects the éwd woAduou with oraclayres. THS FOAARS— the 
greater part’—cf. rhv Baodéws yijv Thy woAAhy ii. 48. For other instances and 
an account of the idiom see Matth. § 442, 2. 

(c.) Ta TeAeuraia, ‘in der letzten Zeit, Krig.; i.e. ‘ at last—in the period 
immediately preceding this war’—for a similar adverbial use of the words, cf. 
iil. 65. Ttovs Suvarous ‘ optimates, —one of the recognised appella- 
tions of the party opposed to the democracy. See more on the subject iii. 65, 
note b. awéA@ovres. Haase has conjectured éréAdoyres, but this 
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is unnecessary—tr. after their departure, or expulsion. eanlCovro. 
Imperf, denoting continued action. 

(d.) ros pevyorras. ‘The exiles’—not in 8 past tense, because the 
participle cum articulo almost becomes a substantive. Compare such cases 
as % tlerovoa, ‘the mother,’ and the instances given in note ili. 14 b, ray 
SiaBarrdvrwv. . Tav BapBdpwy edrepor. The objective genitive. 
Kriig. cf. i. 32, 3; vi. 6, 3. xadeCéjevor, Suppliants assumed a 
sitting posture; to raise them from it was equivalent to granting their prayer. 
See the account of Cylon’s party, i. 126, xadiQouvow éw) roy Bapdy ixérar. . . . 
d&vacrhoayres St abrovs of ray A@nvalwyv, «.7.A. See also iii. 75, and the case of 
Themistocles, i. 136. és rd) "Hpatoyv, On this constructio pregnans, 
as it is called, for éAdévres és rd pelow éxabéCovro, see Matthiee, $578. On the 
government of ravra, cf. Jelf, § 529, 1 


Cuarrer XXV.—(a.) @€o0@a:. Kriig. says the metaphor is from games 
like chess and draughts, Plato, Rep. 604.c. Tr. were at a loss how to make any 
satisfactory arrangement, or, disposition of the present state of affairs. 

Ttpwpla is nothing more than Bonfeia, help, assistance, as below, and ch. 38, 
58, 69. Krig., however, does not regard it as an ordinary Attic usage. 

ei waoddocev, Jelf, § 886d. The optative is used after an historical tense in 
indirect interrogative sentences, when the question is to be represented as pro- 
ceeding from some one else. 

(b.) copay ‘for éavray in this sense is principally Ionic and Thucydideean,’ 
Kriig., who appends a large number of parallel instances. 

(c.) eard re——fpa 3é wal. Seech.ga..... ’yres &rotkor. The 
colonisation of Corcyra by the Bacchid Chersikrates, was a lateral branch of the 
colonisation of Syracuse. See Miiller’s Dorians, 1. § 119. otre yap 
«.7.A. AS this is followed by no finite verb, we must class it among the ana- 
coloutha so common to Thucydides, and supply zapnudAouy from the preceding 
clause. Either Thue. intended to add another verb and forgot it, or imagined 
that sapnuédouv would do duty for the remaining part of the sentence, not ob- 
serving, as Arn. remarks, that the insertion of yap rendered this impossible. 
xavnytpeot. The Olympian, Nemean, &c., says the Scholiast. But this is 
a specimen of their loose style of explanation. For how, as Krig. observes, 
could they possibly be in a position to refuse them the right of wpoedpla, e. g. at 
the Isthmian games? Reference must be made to some festivals common to 
both countries; colonies sent Sewpods to attend some of the festivals in the 
mother country. KopevOlm a&vipl mpoxarapxémevor. The exact 
meaning of this has been much disputed. It must mainly depend upon the 
sense assigned to xardpxeo@u. Kriig. quotes from Buttmann’s Lerilogus a 
twofold explanation. (1) The word denotes the initiatory consecration of a 
victim for sacrifice. So we find it, Eurip. Alc. v. 74, where it denotes the act 
of cutting off part of the hair on the victim's head by the sword of the person 
officiating. So Virgil:— 

‘tempora ferro 
Summa notant pecudum.’—in. xii. 171. 


(2) It denotes the removal of a selected portion from a whole, as for instance 


ea 
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first fruits, for the purpose of consecrating it. This we find Od. xiv. 427, 
adyrodev dpxduevos pedéwy. Kriig. therefore understands it ‘ imparting to a 
Corinthian the first fruits of their sacrifice, or offering, in order that he may 
burn tt wpon the altar.’ Others, as Bloomf., take the dative as a Latin ablative 
—a usage which Gdll. wrongly would banish from Greek. Poppo says it is not 
unusual in the poets, and quotes Bernh. Synz. p. 104. Matthie, § 396. Add 
Jelf, § 608, obs. 3, and render, beginning by a Corinthian man, i.e. by the 
agency of one, regarding the person as an instrument, not any given Corinthian, 
but probably the chief priest, who, as the Scholiast tells us, was sent from 
parent states to colonies, and whose duty it was to commence the sacrifice by 
pouring a cup of wine on the head of the victim, then to sprinkle it with the 
sacrificial meal, and cut off the hairs from the forehead and throw them into the 
fire. To this Pop. (who has changed his opinion) in ed. 2nd4, seems to incline, 
translating ‘ per virum Corinthium facientes sacrorum initium. He rejects his 
old rendering ‘in usum viri Corinthii,’ which indeed would seem more appro- 
priate to the Homeric times; for, afterwards, the first viands of the banquet 
were offered to the gods. Besides, this, as relating to many occasions, would 
rather require Kopi6lots avdpdo1. Compare for the word Herod. iv. 60, Eurip. 
Ale, V..74, and xardpxyecOa: rey iepav, Dem. in Midiam, p. §52. Gdll. places a 
stop at ray lep&y, thereby making KopiOly dv8p) depend upon aidovres ra 
vouCdueva yépa. dawep af &AAat dwotkiat. For these see 
Miiller’s Dor. vol.i. ch. vi. § 7,8. They were mainly Syracuse in Sicily, Chalcis 
in Atolia, Solium in Acarnania, Ambracia, Anactorium, Leucadia, Epidamnus, 
und Apollonia, the whole forming ‘a strong and continuous chain along the 
coast.’ xepippovouvres, Perhaps the notion of neglecting and 
despising arises from the contemptuous survey of an object—the looking at it 
on all sides round implied in wepf. I am not, however, so sure that is the 
meaning in the passage cited by most editors—édepoBar® nal weptpporm roy 
Hruoy, Arist. Nub. v. 226: elsewhere in this sense we find dwepgpoveiv. The 
xa) before xpnudrwy is in connection with the «al before tH és wéAcuoy Krig., 
like ‘tum’ and ‘cum.’ é6uota. This is classed by Jelf among those 
cases where the predicative substantive does not signify a person but a thing, 
and is then frequently joined with a subj. of different gender, sometimes of ° 
different number. A familiar instance is oby apraypdy nyhoaro 7d elvas ica 
@éy, Phil. ii. 6. See also Herod. vi. 100, Aloxluns éedy ray ’Epetpi¢wy rd 
sp@ra, and similarly ix. 77. Perhaps Kriig. has overlooked these last instances 
when he positively declares that 8yres duota cannot possibly be connected. I 
should still, however, be inclined with him to place a stop at xpdévoy, and con- 
nect durydue: Byres with Suvardrepo., which seems amply sanctioned by duvardy 
3ivauiy, vii. 6; dyota would then exhibit a sort of adverbial usage, and the 
whole will mean—‘ and at that period being as well in the power derived from 
wealth, on a scale equal to the wealthiest Greeks, as in their preparation for the 
war, more powerful than the Corinthians.’ wpoéxesy depends upon 
éxa:péuevot (Kriig.), as the particip. indicates pride and self-confidence. The 
double gen. after xpoevolenow is paralleled by vii. 34, 3:4 Thy rod dvéuou Exaow 
abréy és rd wédayos. Pop. See more cases, Matth. § 380; Lob. ad Soph. 
Ajax, 309; Jelf, § 543. ‘xal valet etiam.’ Pop. and so also 
Kriig.—‘ schon wegen. It is generally admitted that the Phzacians were the 
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predecessors of the Corcyreans in the island. See the 6th book of the 
Odyssey. It has, however, been controverted. Pop. remarks that Thuc. does 
not express his own opinion. efxoot xal éxardédy. See Herod. vii. 
168, where it appears that sixty vessels were but a part of their fleet. They 
had eighty triremes in the time of Timotheus. Isocr. xv. 109. Kriig. 


Cuarten XXVI.—(a.) With respect to the subject of this ch. Grote ob- 
serves :—‘ Though the Korkyreans, themselves democratically governed, might 
have been expected to sympathise with these suppliants and their prayers, yet 
their feeling was decidedly opposite, for it was the Epidamnian oligarchy who 
were principally connected with Korkyra, from whence their forefathers had 
emigrated, and where their family burial-places, as well as their kinsmen, were 
still to be found.’ Vol. vi. p. 69. Exeunwov. Pop. remarks that 
in the case of verbs of ‘going’ and ‘sending,’ the imperfect frequently stands 
where we might expect the aorist. He cites rAcov, ch. 29; arfryovro, ch. 48 ; 
éwéoredAoy, Vii. 20; adméweuwoy, vii. 29. These cases belong to the distinction 
noticed, Jelf, 401, 3,4. ‘The aor. merely narrates the fact; if the narrator 
places himself, as it were, in the midst of the facts he relates, and tells them as 
if he saw them with his own eyes, the imperfect is used.’ Indeed, we find the 
imperfect generally thus employed in the case of verbs, which, like those above, 
denote a continuous action, occupying some time. Tr. ‘they proceeded to send.’ 
olchropa here equivalent to éro:xov. we(ni—‘ on foot,’—1.e. by land. 
They afterwards went forward by sea to Apollonia, perhaps, as Bl. suggests, to 
avoid the danger of passing through the territory of the Taulantii. 
"AxodAwvlay. See Herod. ix. 92; Herm. P. A. G., § 86. Sée: rar 
Kepxupalwy ph nwrtwrra: bx” abrav— from fear of the Corinthians, lest 
they be hindered by them.’ xewdbwrrat is in the subjunctive rather than optative 
after ¢xopebOnoay, by a sort of extension of the principle mpd dupdroy wroety 
(Ar. Rhet.), which is seen in the presens historicum. Kriig. remarks that 
particular prominence is given to the main idea in the sentence by this sort of 
repetition, and cites from Xen. Hell. ii. 3, 18, époBovyro roy @npapevny ph 
ouppuelnoay xpos abroy of woAtrat. 

(5.) érépe ordagy. ‘Navibus 15, id quod ex 8 4 colligitur.’ Pop. 
wat’ éxnpelay. It was needless to dispute concerning the force of this word, 
since it is fully explained by Arist., Rhet. ii. 2, 5 éwnped(wr galvera: nara- 
dpovely’ tort yap 5 éxnpeacuds euwodiopds tais Bovdteeciy, oby ta ri abtg, 
GAAR Iva wh exelvy. It is therefore ‘ veratious and contumelious opposition for 
the sake of opposition” It is opposed as an exact antithetical notion to xpds 
xdépw. Arist. Pol. iii. 16, 7. +adpovs—se. of their ancestors buried 
in Corcyra. 

(c.) ob8ty abraév ixfxoveay. abrév, says Krig., is neuter. Cf. rodro 
draxovey,i. 140. But this seems to me to prove nothing. I should render, 
‘ obeyed them in no respect,’ ‘listened to them not a whit!’ And so in Kriig.’s 
own instance, Spa ef 11 got by maddAov dwaxovo: Xwxpdrys, Plato, Lach. p. 
200 C. &AAd. ‘No single word of Latin or English will express the 
force of 4AAd,’ Bl. Other editors expunge it. Kriig. prints the whole clause 
aaAd—abrois in brackets as a gloss. There is evidently some ellipse, such as, 
‘Then the Corcyreans (no longer hesitate), but proceed to war.’ xa} 
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couples spocAaBértes with peta Tay puyddwy, Kriig. wporxade Cémevor 
—‘ sitting down before,’ not exactly equivalent to woAtopkobyres, which denotes 
active siege operations. Poppo remarks that the Corcyreans did not commence 
8 regular siege until the Epidamnians had refused to listen to any proposals. 
For the accusative after the participle, Pop. compares vepvdy xpool(ouc’ “Aprepusy, 
Eur. Hee. 935. x poetrov—gave notice, proclaimed. It is hardly 
necessary to speak of dilogia or zeugma here. xpnodobat—treat 
as enemies. The MSS. have the aor., but most editors say the future xphoec@a 
is required. The whole depends upon the question concerning the aor., dis- 
cussed in Appendix i. ic@uds—‘an isthmus,’ for lo@uw@des xwptloy, 
and therefore more easily cut off by an dwore:xiouds. Cf. ch. 7a. The whole 
is parenthetical. 


Cuarter XXVII.—(a.) &yyeAos 371—Messengers to say that. A verbal 
noun, with a verb’s construction. droixlay éxhpvccorv— pro- 
claimed, or gave notice of a colony to Epidamnus, that any one who liked might 
go wpon the principle of equal rights.’ ax.is the accusative after the verb, yet 
iéva: follows the verb also. Fora similar double construction, Kriig. refers to 
i, 50,1. The article rf I should explain as above, ‘ upon the principle of” In 
the common formula, says Kriig., duolg refers to quality, and Yep to quantity, 
the latter being the antithesis to the idea conveyed by wAeovetia. There is 
some doubt as to the persons among whom the equality was to subsist. It 
would not be necessary to specify that the colonists should be equal among 
themselves, for this would seem to follow us a matter of course. This is, 
however, Arnold’s view. It appears, too, that equality with those at home 
was a generally admitted principle, cf. ch. 34, deréumovra: éxl rq@ dpuotor rots 
Aewouévois elvar, As this, then, seems to have been a special case, equality with 
the previous Epidamnian colonists is probably the thing meant. €0éA08 
.... BovaAerast, Remark the union of the two moods. The first supposes a 
possible case, the second something following actually upon it. Should happen 
not to be ready to start with the rest, and yet wishes to share in the colony,—i. e. 
in the privileges just notified. The Corinthian drachma, like the Aginetan, 
was worth ten Attic oboli, whereas the Attic drachma was six oboli; therefore, 
fifty Cor. drachmee would be worth more than eighty-three Attic drachme. 
Read Bockh, book i. ch. 4; Miller, Dor. iii. 10, 12. pévesy Krig. 
makes to be dependent upon éxhpuvccoy, gave notice that he might stop behind. 
Those, however, who make the preceding téva: an epexegetical infinitive, con- 
sider this as identical—i. e. expressing the result of the whole sentence. 
kataBdAAovres and xkataBdAAety—paid down the money; not a mere 
deposit, byt equivalent to éerlvoyres. Kriig. quotes efeoos rdaavra xplvas robs 
Kopiw6lous xaraBadciv, Plut. Themist. 24. Kopiv@ias. The Corinthian 
drachma=ten Attic obols—4. e. nearly a shilling. 

(6.) Hermann, P. A. G., § 34, observes that the relation of the Peloponnesian 
States to Sparta was so little inconsistent with their political independence, 
that many were at the same time heads of particular confederacies. as, for 

nstance, Elis. Xen. Hell. iti. 1, 23. Those who were asked for support were 
either members of the Peloponnesian confederacy, or colonies of Corinth. 
IlaAjs in Cephallenia, Muller remarks, ‘ Herodotus, ix. 28, does not afford 
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any reason for supposing that Pale was a Corinthian colony ; yet both here and 
in Thue. i. 27, it appears as closely united with Corinth,’ vol. i. p. 130, note. 
Arguments respecting the origin of colonies are frequently drawn from coins. 
But these are sometimes fallacious, for, as Miiller says, ‘ Barbarous towns fre- 
quéntly adopted the devices of the neighbouring Greek cities.’ 
tvpxpowépwerv, The use of the future after verbs indicating wish or purpose 
is common enough, as may be seen from Matthise, § 506, and from Kriig.’s note, 
who compares vi. 57. 2, and many other passages. In such cases, the MSS. as 
xpnododa: last ch., often exhibit the aorist. The reason of this falls within the 
general discussion of the nature of that tense, vide Appendix. ‘The act spoken 
of is essentially future here, inasmuch as it is contingent upon the acts of the 
other party,’ Arn.; and see Jelf, § 405, 2. 

(c.) Koptv@lwy. Proper names are often joined to abrds without an article, 
Kriig. Here it is ‘of the Corinthians themselves,’ in contradistinction to allies, 
In vi. 32, abrdv *A@nvalwy, which Kriig. renders ‘ Athener ohne Beimischung 
Anderer,’ it is much the same. 


Cuartrer XXVIII.—(a.) obs wrapéAaBov. T.K.A. (after Owen) remarks 
that probably the Corcyreans began to be alarmed at the powerful confederacy 
which was formed against them, and ‘had recourse to the mediation of the 
Lacedsemonians and Sycionians ;’ qy. Sicyonians. eX ri dvrinot- 
otyras. Understand ris ’Ewidduvov, if they on their part make any claim 
to it. The directa oratio, and present tense, to impart liveliness to the narra- 
tive. Sixas S0%va:—as the Schol. explains it, dmirpépa: dixacrnpi¢p 
kal xpiOjvat, to submit the matter to the arbitration of a court. Kriig. cites i. 140, 
Sixas ray Siahopwy GdAAfhAots 8:8dvas, and the correlative nal 3éxec0au. Let the 
janior student notice the distinction between these and AauBdvew dinny. ‘For 
disputes between citizens of different states, there was an entirely free and equal 
intercourse of justice. Commercium juris dandi repetendique,’ Miller, Dor. i. 
p- 202, who also remarks in reference to this case, ‘Nor were disputes between 
individual states brought before the congress of the allies, which, on account of 
the preponderance of Sparta, would have endangered their liberty, but they 
were commonly referred to the Delphian oracle, or to arbitrators chosen by 
both states, Thuc. i. 28; v. 79;’ ibid. Sparta itself was sometimes chosen 
arbitrator, as between Elis and Lepreum. See v. 31. ‘ Although,’ says Grote, 
‘the Korkyreans had been unwarrantably harsh in rejecting the first supplica- 
tion from Epidamnus, yet in their propositions made at Corinth, right and 
equity were on their side.’ Grote, vol. 1. p. 73. kparety, Some 
have interpreted this, ‘to possess the colony, but xparéw often stands inde- 
pendently, as in Soph. Ajaz, v. 765, BotAou xpareiv pev tov OeG & de) npareiy; 
cf. vixay, ch. 64 b, and this sense is more proper here, as the actual possession 
of the colony was not the matter of dispute, but certain rights in connection 
with it. So, too, I see, says Kriig., who renders ‘ obsiegen,’ which, however, he 
explains by ‘ die Kolonie haben.’ Yet, in the instance which he quotes, xpareiy 
is independent—viz. TH vA Kpatovey airi@raros TOU ph viKijoa: karéorn. Some 
such word before the infin. as éAeyov is, he says, understood. Tr. but to which- 
soever party of the two tt should be adjudged that the colony belonged, that these 
should be victors, sc. in the arbitration. . érépous, Allusion is of 
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course made to an alliance with the Athenians, who were aliens from the great 
Dorian race and confederation. &s ob péroy atrois ’Ex:8duvov— 
inasmuch as they would have them to know, that they (the Corinthians) had 
nothing to do with Epidamnus. This is in accordance with the well-known dis- 
tinction made by Elmsley (Eurip. Herac. 693), and denied by Matthie (§ 568), 
that, viz. the genitive absolute indicates a fact, the accus. absolute, some one’s 
impression about it, either acted upon tacitly, or expressed to others. 

B8ixas So0va: is of course equivalent, as the Scholiast explains, to éwrpépac 
Binarrnple xa «piO7jva:. See the Lexicons. wéAeotx, Such, in 
exercising the function of arbitrators, were called ExxAsprot. obn« efoy. 
The note of Schweighiuser quoted by T. K. A., points out the well-known fact 
that this expression does not mean ‘non sivit,’ but rogavit, precatus est. It 
indicates unwillingness on the part of the subject, but does not imply that this 
feeling of unwillingness can be carried out by any exercise of his power. 
Valckn. describes it as a milder way of saying ‘ vetavit.’ To moe it seems that 
the peculiar meaning very much depends upon the peculiar force of the im- 
perfect, Was not for letting, or allowing, for the real past tenses of the verb do 
not appear to have this force, cf. ofSéva &r1 clave wapeAOeiv, ‘did not after this 
permit any one else to come forward,’ vi. 41. With the present idiom compare 
i. 126; iii. 48; Soph. Phi. v. 442. ei 3¢ uf. Here, as elsewhere, 
el 8¢ would more accord with our own idiom, for the wh does not negative the 
preceding verb, but is to be taken as a general negation of what the former 
clause implies or recommends. Translate, ‘ for if otherwise. So the Germans, 
‘widrigenfalls.’ Krig.,in his Grammar, says ei 8¢ ph has become a sort of 
fixed formula, and where a negative notion goes before, is still used to introduce 
the contrary supposition, though this is of course affirmative. In the present 
passage, obx elev is this preceding negation, negatived by ei 3: uh. We may 
add as a familiar example, Luke iv. 26. ér épovs—the Athenians, 
t&v viv Syrwyv. The members of the Peloponnesian confederacy. ma&AAov 
is to be connected with woieicOa:, ‘rather to make for themselves,’ So Krig. 
But Poppo prefers érépous paAAop, ‘ alios potius.’ 

(b.) awd ywo:— withdraw the forty ships,’ ch. 26. wpérepoy 
x.t.A.—‘ But before this were done, it was not fair that the others (sc. Hpidam- 
nians) should be undergoing a siege, while themselves were going to law. 
avrobs—‘the Corcyreans and Corinthians. Géll. understands it of the 
Corinthians alone, and T. K. A. agrees with him, ‘for if the Corcyreans are in- 
‘eluded, they are engaged on both sides.’ In this case we should have expected 
ooas, and the objection is absurd, for the Corcyreans must have been included, 
if the Corinthians were, else it would appear that the latter went to law with 
themselves. érotpot 3¢ elvac... owovdas 8 wroifcacbar. 
At first sight it is obvious to expunge the second 8é¢, which Pop. has accordingly 
done, and rendered the whole ‘ paratos vero etiam sese esse hic conditione fadus 
Sacere ut suo utrique loco maneant.’ Against this it may be urged, as Krig. 
has done, that no MSS. sanction the cancelling of 3é, and that the words might 
imply the existence of other proposed conditions of peace, besides that here 
mentioned. Kriig. accordingly makes both érotpo: elva: and oxovdas 8t worhoagbas 
dependent upon an ZAeyor, to be supplied from éyréveyoy, and to this ZAeyor we 
may attach the force of éxéAevoy. [See note on Sheppard’s Theophrastus, tn 
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voce.| ‘ They professed to be ready to do so (sc. d:xd{erGa:) also upon the con- 
dition of both parties remaining as they were [status quo ante], and that they 
would make a truce so long as the arbitration continued.’ Arn., who would also 
retain the 3é, attempts to explain it, as though romo: elva: Sore pévew = Eromor 
ely: pévery: but there is reason in the objection [T. K. A.] that although éromox, 
like many similar words (especially ixa»ds),-might well be followed by dove, 
yet the insertion of duordpous as the subject of elyac renders that impossible 
here. In other words, érotuds elu: Sore revro roreiy is correct: Erouds clus Sore 
due al ot robro woeiv is not so. Peile thinks the difficulty may be removed 
‘by construing érojuo: elya: in the same sense as é0éAew, and that they were 
ready also in the terms that (t.e. to agree that) both parties shall remain as they 
were, and make a truce’—&ore in fact extending over the whole sentence, in 
which 3¢ can by no means be spared.’ For the usage of érocuos I would com- 
pare Soph. Antig. v. 264, Ruer 8 Eromsor xa) uvSpous alpew xepoiy «.7.A. 


Caarren XXIX.—(a.) xAfpers—‘ fully manned. Krig. remarks that 
wAhpets, wAnpovy, wAnpomara, were regular technical terms for the manning of 
vessels either with marines or soldiers. wponépwavres wpérepoy. 
This is usually explained as a pleonasm; but needlessly, for xporéuwey is the 
common word, technically employed for the solemn conduct of a procession, 
envoys, &c. Kriig. says the wpo has a local not temporal force, and is found in 
mporévas, wpodpxecOat, meaning oul, away (Germanicé ‘ent’). Cf. ili. 100, 1; 
1, 29, 2; iv. 30, 3; 78,13 Ir, 1. Ss:axtAlots. We heard of 3000, 
ch. 27. Probably no more could be got ready in time. The Scholiast’s ex- 
planation is, that through contempt of the Corcyreans, 1000 were left behind. 
Not a very likely thing. 

(b.) (ebtavres .. . émtoxetdacayres. Considerable doubt has been felt 
as to what these two operations severally. denote. The first, as applied to old 
vessels, apparently not sea-worthy, must imply the most. Indeed the latter 
probably refers merely to the smaller gear and tackling which every ship 
required before ‘ coming out of dock,’ as we should say ; érioxevd¢ew then would 
correspond to ‘rigging and fitting out. Cf. vii. 24. The (edgayres has been 
supposed to indicate the operation of ‘ undergirding’ with ropes, for the purpose 
of holding the timbers together. That this was often done we know from Acts 
xxvii. 17, Hor. Od. i. 14, 6, inter alia. And Arnold says that the operation 
was found effectual with the Russian ships taken in the Tagus in 1808. It was 
done, Bloomf. shows, by ropes from poop to prow, and not across the middle of 
the ship. But in this case should we not have had bwo{edgayres? It is much 
more likely that reference is made to the binding and strengthening the old 
ships by the introduction of fresh timbers, and the technical name for these 
timbers seems to have been (vyéuara. With this agrees the explanation quoted 
by Pop. from Gregorius, Cor. ad Hermogenem, iii., rd (edtavres ras wadatds vais 
avr) rot (uyéuata xparbvayres [Schol. Thuc, (vyduara abrais évOdvres] xeirat. 
Cvyéuara 3& xadoiyra: Ta EUAa Td awd TOU Tolyou Tis veds xpds Toy Erepoy 
Siareivovra rotxov-—h (uydépara ra tbAa Ta euPadrAdueva tais cavlow, Sore 
oulevias ras cavldas ras Sinpnuevas Eorw sre. 

(c.) 86dpOerpay. Kriig. explains &Aous éxolnoay. Hence the phrase means 
‘ disabled,’ put ‘hors de combat,’ i. §4, 110, li. 2, 84. bporoyla— 
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‘ terms of capitulation.’ Cf. i. 98, ii. 107. - wapacThoacGai—meaning 
‘to make a person come and stand beside you’—naturally passes into the sense 
of subdue, reduce. Pop. adds, ‘Supple abr}y ne robs post Epidamn. transponen- 
dum existimes, que est suspicio Kruegeri.’ éxhrAvias— the new 
comers, called %évo: in ch. 26. In the next chapter they are mentioned as of 
&xAo:, who were murdered contrary to the terms of the capitulation. 

Shaoavras Exe:v—having bound to keep, i.e. ‘to keep in bonds.’ The idiom 
is common enough; the verb &xew denotes continuance down to the present 
moment of the action denoted by the participle. See next ch. and ch. 38, 6. 
wapa woAd. Mr. Riddle has an excellent note explaining the usages of wrapd, 
Terminalia ii. wapd signifies juxtaposition, and with the accusative motion 
terminating in juxtaposition. The ordinary meaning holds good here; the dif- 
ficulty must be thrown upon the subject joined to it brachylogically. ‘ They 
conquered so as to atiain to a great distance from their adversaries. So vi. 37, 
mapa Tocovroy yryvaoKe, ‘I go to the length of thinking—or so far from the sup- 
position of my opponents as to think. vii. 71, wap’ orlyov 4 d:épevyor 2 aada- 
Auyro—‘ as far as a little from escaping—as far as a little from perishing.’ viii. 
76, wéAts. . . 4 wap’ €Adxiorov 5h FAGe Td ’ADnvalwy Kxpdros &pércoOa, ‘a city 
which attained to a very little distance from taking away ;’ and similarly iii. 39, 
where see note on that disputed passage. 


CuarTreR XXX.—(a.) Aevelupn. What the Italians call Cap. Bianco, 
and the Greeks, retaining the old name, Lerkimo, or Alefkimo. The latter is, 
however, according to Leake, eight miles to the northward, Poppo. It is ‘a 
low cape advancing into the Channel at Corfu.’ aixuadrdrois is only to be under- 
stood of those captured in the sea-fight. 

(5.) ex? ofxov—‘ homeward” With the gen., tn the direction of an object ; 
with an accusat., quite wp to an object. As the latter would be the motion put 
into practice by an attacking enemy, é! with an accusative is generally said to 
denote hostile intent. Instances are innumerable. See Appendix i. 

Tis ys trenoy. Partitive genitive, ‘ravaged some of the land, 

(c.) rou xpévov Troy wAeicroy. Five or six months. The battle oc- 
curred in the spring of Ol. 86, 2, B.c. 434; Kriig.; others, B.c. 435. 

‘ueéxps. The final iota is not elided before a vowel in Thucyd. Cf. Lob. ad 
Phryn. p. 13. wepitdvrs Te Géper. The reading of most MSS. is 
wepiévrTt rp Ope, which is usually rendered superante adhuc estate. Arnold 
objects that @¢pe: ‘is not used absolutely as if it were @é¢povs, but expresses the 
time at which the thing was done; and wepidvrs rq Oéper cannot signify religuad 
@statis parte, as Haack and Poppo translate it, for then it should be either rg 
wepidyrs Tov Odpous or TH Odper TG weptdyrt. This may be true; but why may not 
the words mean, swmmer still being left—i.e. some of t still remaining over— 
like portion of a stock not yet consumed. Still Reiske’s conjecture, repsiéyri, 
confirmed as it is by one good MS., and supported by Xen. Hellen. iii. 2. § 25, 
wepiiévrs te evauvrg@ is preferable. But it must not be rendered, with the 
Schol., when the summer came round—t.e. at the beginning of next summer. 
The metaphor is taken from the act of describing a circle, which, as the 
line comes round, is more and more nearly finished. Tr. as the swmmer was 
drawing in to a close, or, t the course of the summer. Pop. reads wepidrrs, 
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but I cannot understand his proposed version, ‘@state quum tila (tota) reliqua 
esset.” ° 

(d.) xetpGvos Hin— when tt was now winter. Thucyd. employs a two- 
fold division of the year, xeudw and @épos, the limits of which were somewhat 
undefined. But the xed» may be considered to have begun about the middle 
of autumn or the fall of the leaf, and to have lasted until the weather in early 
spring was fit for military operations. See lib. ii. c. 1, yéypawrac 3¢ éf7js ds 
éxaoTa éylyvero xara Oépos nab xemuava. 


CuarreR XXXI.—(a.) roy évcavgd». As we interpret the preceding ch. 
this year will be either B.c. 434 or 433, or, as Pop. says, from the summer of 
434 to that of 433. épyn pépovres. This seems to me analogous 
to xaAeras Epepov. The dative épyf is just such a dative as in the old language 
passed into an adverb. (The junior student may be reminded that the adverbial 
forms in -7 -e: -ws -o: are dative terminations.) Tr. bearing angrily the war 
against the Corcyreans—i. e. regarding it: with wrathful and excited feelings. 
The common yaderas péperw—‘ agré ferre, would disincline me from believing 
with Pop. that épyfi pépovres can mean animose, magno animi ardore et impetu, 
administrantes. And it is more than doubtful that wéAenow pépew can stand 
for bellum gerere. Bloom. is quite right in saying that xpo@upds pdpew rdv 
xéAepyov, Herod. ix. 18, is quite another thing. There the meaning is, zealously 
to endure the labours of the war; and so too, Troy wéAepov S:evoovvro xpobipnws 
ofoew. Thuc. iv. 121. Compare for the sense assigned v. 80 b, rd te &AAa Bip 
Epepoy. 

(b.) eal. ... hoav yap wr.A.....€80ger, This parenthesis is more 
in the style of Herodotus than our author; but Thucyd. repeats the same 
formula, iii. 70, ili. 107. Neither in this ease, says Kriig., nor in that of &Aré 
ydp, should we place a comma after the first word. Eyowovdor would 
naturally gevern a dative, but signifying as it does ‘ members of the same con- 
Jederacy,’ it becomes virtually a substantive, and is constructed like one. So 
some verbs change their original character and construction, ef. note on ii. 69, 
apyupoacyaot. eiploxec das, N.B. mid. voice—‘ procure for themselves,’ 
as éceypdpayro is ‘ got themselves enrolled, cf. i. 33, 3- wpeaBevodpevos. 
Perhaps the force of the future is—‘ with the intent of managing the matter ly 
an embassy. Pop. (larger edition) conjectures xpeoBevépneva:. But, says Kriig., 
perhaps xpeoBetecOa: means the actual discharge of ambassadorial functions, as 
orparetvecOa: does with reference to those of a soldier, and woArreveoOa: those of 
a citizen. I suppose he means that the present would not be used unless to 
describe ambussadors in discharge of some actual duty. Whereas here we have 
merely the general mention of the office in which they appeared. - &m” 
a’ray edploxecbat. By contrasting this with éx abrijs MeAoworvfoou at the 
beginning of the chapter, it will be seen that in such cases &éwd denotes a much 
less intimate relation with the object spoken of than is implied by é. For 
éxd is simply ‘coming away from a thing’—é« properly ‘coming out of, and 
being derived from it.’ Hence the former is used where there is uncertainty, 
the latter where there is none, as in a somewhat curious passage, Eurip. 
Hipp. v. 60. 

PP. N- 159) 4 yap aw’ auporédpwy, 7 
Kpnolas éx yas Bécopms trraro, 
E 
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which is translated—‘ vel enim ab utrAque parte, vel certe e Cret& proficiscens.’ 
Cf. note i. 128. 


Cuarrer XXXII.—(a.) rpovupesAouévns. It is perhaps hardly neces- 
sary to consider that there is any zeugma in the construction of this participle, 
though it has a slightly different application to the two nouns—ehen neither 
benefit nor alliance is previously owing to them, i. e. when they have done nothing 
upon which to found a claim for a return of favours, or for alliance. Cf. Herod. 
v. 82, 9 Opn % mpooperAoudévn és *A@nvalovs, This example might perhaps 
induce us to write the word without acrasis. But Kriig. shows that in Attic 
Greek, the cases where crasis does not take place, are occasioned by the fact 
that the simple verb begins with an aspirate, as in wpoopay, wpodtw. 
pdAstora péy and ef 3t wh denote, as usual, the best and most desirable 
course, and what is next best—should make it appear that they ask what ts even 
expedient, but failing this, that they ask at least what is not prepudicial. 
dvadiSdta:. The preposition conveys the notion of going back. Hence in 
such cases it seems to mean to explain from first principles—i. e. fully and satis- 
factorily. xdpty. This of course may be rendered two ways—that 
they (the speakers) will retain a lasting sense of the obligation. In favour of 
this it may be said that €fovow in this case retains the same subject as Séovrar. 
Or again—that they (those addressed) will have the gratitude felt towards them 
an everlasting possession. This seems to give a better and more usual sense to 
BéBasoy, cf. iii. 37 b, note. 

(5.) €xupa wapéEerbar—get these points clearly established for you—i. e. by 
our explanations. This is one of the cases where the Germans, by the use of 
the auxiliary verb lassen, come nearer to an exact expression of the force of the 
middle voice than we ean do. tetuixnke «.T.A, Translate— now 
it has come to pass that the self-same practice is both in respect of you (i. ©. as it 
must seem to you) so far as regards our request inconsistent, and as concerns our 
own interests at the present crisis inexpedient.’ The awkwardness arises from 
the apparent tautology of wpds duas and és ypelay. But there is a distinction 
between the use of the prepositions, though a somewhat subtle one. They are 
often found interchanged in MSS. A case occurs in Theophrastus [ch. ii. p. 
64 ed. Sheppard] where I have quoted eis daxéas ds xpos oupydxous eropedero, 
observing that here eis seems to mean turning the eyes in the direction of the 
object, while mpds gives a notion of some dependence placed upon, or aid expected 
from it. In general terms we may say that eis denotes the more vague and 
abstract relation, *pds the more positive and practical connection. I find that 
Peile’s notion coincides with this. He translates mpds buas, ‘apud vos,’ és 
xpelav, quod attinet ad. He says és rv wéAty—‘ urbem versus’ expresses motion 
in the direction of, or towards the city, though the moving body may not 
actually enter it. But xpbs rhy wéaAww, ad urbem, can only mean motion con- 
tinued up to the city. He also calls attention to St. Johni.1. It is, I think, 
clear, that xpds tdév @edy denotes a much more intimate relation than és rdv 
@eccv. . . . Cf. ch. 102, Eupuaxlay xpds abrots. See Soph. Ajaz, v. 1018, xpos 
ovdéy és Epiv Oupodpevos. 

(c.) weptéornkev darvondyn—‘ has come round to approve itself,’ or 
‘ turned out-evidently to be. This seems antithetical to rerdxnne &idppopoy (by), 
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and this may cause the construction with a participle of which Kriig. says 
he knows no other instance except the imitation in Dionysius Arch. vi. 43. 
wepéornxey 7 Soxovca juay xpdvoic Big wpds Exdrepov pépos dwexGelay pepomeyn. 
But see note on tuxdrrwy, ch. 120. owppootyy denotes ‘ quietude,’ 
a retiring and modest spirit, as distinct from a forward and presuming one. It 
is, says Kriig., dxpaypootvy as distinct from roAurpaypootyn. 

(d.) kara povas. This is one of the formule where Krig. thinks polpas 
was originally supplied by the mind. udyas 6 xlyduvos. Probably 
this is the danger to Athens herself, which they proceed to enlarge upon by way 
of argument, ch. 33 and 36. yaupaxtlay. Kriig. says, ‘as if veay 
followed,’ and quotes rather a singular parallelism from Plato, Ap. 39, r:ueplay 
ph pera wxaxias, 
Sdens 3e wGAAoy Gyaprig. It is quite plain that to take these words in 
the common grammatical way with roAuamev, makes nonsense. They have 
therefore very generally been connected with axpaypoobyn only—‘ a quietude not 
associated with anything vicious, but rather originating in an error of judgment.’ 
This I always thought was to put a great strain upon the collocation. Surely 
Thucyd. would have made some combination with the article, e.g. rf wh wera 
waxlas éxpayyootyy k.T.A. I have therefore ever translated the words as gene- 
rally modifying the whole statement—'‘ And there is excuse for us, if in a case 
where there was no ill intention, but where we were rather influenced by an error 
of policy, we now venture to act in direct contradiction to our former quietude,’ 
or, we may say, ‘without any sinister intention now, but owing to a previous 
error of judgment, as however it was not their present, but their previous con- 
duct which was regarded with so much suspicion, I prefer the former. This, 
which was certainly quite an independent view, is confirmed by Kriig., who has 
— ‘tf we, not from malice, but rather from a defective judgment ;’ adding that the 
defective judgment is not connected with the present application for aid, but 
with their previous isolation. Poppo’s interpretation is slightly different. J¢ ts 
reasonable for us to contradict our former practice, if we do it, not for any sinister 
object, but because we have been deceived in our expectations, making Sétys auaptia 
equivalent to 8r: ddtns nudpropey. 


Cuarrern XXXIII.—(a.) 4 Evyruxsba ris juerépas xpelas. ‘ Thecon- 
juncture of our request, sc., with the existing circumstances. For tuvruxla 
Kriig. refers to iii. 82, 2, 112, §; V. 11, 3; Vi. 54, I. . Karabtiocecbe. 
The old reading xard@noGe is, as Arn. says, barbarous. There can be but little 
doubt that this trifling correction ought to be accepted, first because rurhoerbe 
has gone before, and secondly because és &y catching the transcriber’s eye might 
so readily have made him hesitate about writing the future indicative. We 
must understand the verb again with ds &», so that the whole will be karaé4- 
cece bs by pdrwoTa Karabeicbe—‘ Ye will store up as much as you possibly ca 
store wp. 

(.) ris ebrpatla owaviwrépa, ef. Tho absence of the conjunction # 
is variously accounted for. Pop. refers to Matthis, § 450, and Hermann ad 
Eurip. Alc. v. 890, rf yep dvBpl nardy pei(ov, &uaprety morris &Adxou; where the 
infinitive is as a genitive, sine articulo. The genitive of the pronoun 1s gene- 
rally expressed as in Agam. v. 63, tl yap yuval robrou péyyos fdi0v Spaxeiv, 


’ 


y 
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&vdpa wiAas dvoita:; The present seems to me a somewhat similar case, rabrns 
being implied. What cowd be more rare good fortune than tf, §c., is of course 
the regular way of speaking. But expressing ourselves less accurately we 
might say, What piece of good fortune could be more rare! if the very power 
presented itself, Fc., or, inverting the expression, ‘If the very power which we 
wanted presented itself voluntarily, what piece of good fortune could be more 
rare?’ és ros woAAeds aperhe— bringing with it in the eyes of 
the world (apud populum) the reputation for courage.’ Such is the force of dperh. 
Cf. with Arn. ii. 45, and with Kriig. iti. 58, Soph. Phil. v. 1420, and xaxtla, 
lil. 61.1. gépew és is, as Pop. remarks, properly perferre ad, but Tacitus has 
‘ Fama in posteros. But is not this renown reaching to posterity? apd 
FOAA@Y xpnudrwy. Cf. Herod. i. 86, roy dy eyw waoe rupdvvoics mpoeriunoa 
peydrAwy xpnudrow és Adyous recy. dAlyors 8%. Whether 34 be 
an intensified form of 8é, or an abbreviated form of #8n, cf. ch. 1 b, we arrive 
at much the same meaning. In the first place, it indicates that the mind 
pauses and dwells upon some point of contrast with what has gone before: in 
the latter, it indicates that the mind has at last reached a point upon which 
it may pause and dwell. It therefore gives emphasis and intensity to any 
word with which it is combined. woAdo) 3h, ‘full many:’ dalyos 5h, but few 


indeed ! wapaylyvorra:— present themselves before the persons to 
whom they apply.’ 

(c.) 80° Sywep. Here 8a with an accusative as occasionally, through the 
influence or agency of which. yvépns &paprdve:— he misses, errs 


in his gudgment.’ ‘A metaphor from archery,’ Bloomf. and T. K. A. But if 
this be true, yvépns is surely the object aimed at, not the instrument for reach- 
ing it; the target, not the arrow, and, therefore, ‘judgment’ should not be 
spoken of as the instrument in operation. It is rather ‘he fatls to hit wpon a 
right judgment. On this use of yvdépn, as ‘a right opiaion,’ cf. Soph. Ajaz, v. 
163, Tobray yydépas wpodiddoxew, ~oBy te igpetrépe. The posses- 
sive pronoun for the gen. of the personal, and here the objective genitive— 
‘ fear of which you are the olyect,’ so a little below és thy buerépay émiyelpnorv. 

woreunoelovras—‘on the “qui vive” for war. Let the junior stud. notice 
these verbs desiderative, formed from the first fat. act., by changing -w into’-era. 
Cf. dwadadtecey, 1.95. 4; iii. 84. 1; wapaddoaey, iv. 82.2; EypBdoeser, Vili. 56. 
35 vavpaxhoesey, viii. 79. 3, Pop. They correspond to the Lat. verbs in -urio, 
formed from a supine. wpokaraAdauBdvoyras. This seems to me 
a military metaphor, seizing upon us as an advanced post from which to prose- 
cute their attack against you. Such, at least, is the force of the word, Xen. 
Anab. i. 10. 6, and ch. 57 ¢. Svoty pédoa: audprwoiv—may not 
Sail in both points at once, or, that they may make sure of securing one or other 
of two things, either to damage us, or strengthen themselves. There is some awk- 
wardness owing to the condensed form of the expression. Hermann (de Ellips. 
p. 142), has expanded it, 9 rod pédoa: jypas naxwom, } rod opas abrobs BeBasd- 
cacba:. He compares Soph. Mect. 1320, obn ty duciv fuaproy x.1r.A. Poppo’s 
remark is ‘3voty pendet ex audprwcww, et P0doa propositum est, quia ad utrum- 
que incisum, 4) xaxdoat } BeBadcacba pertinet, atque adjunctum habet infini- 
tivum ut iil. 82. Cf. Matt. § 553,’ 4.¢., not miss both points, viz., to secure before- 
hand the damaging, §c. Krig. takes it as we have done, audpracw podoas Svoiv, 
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Similarly in rp:éy r&v peylarev tvudopéy, dtuvertas A padrantas 4 Guerelas, i. 122, 
the use of the disjunctive conjunction proves that rpi@v must also be taken dis- 
junctavely, ‘one of these three misfortunes. There is a similar passage, Dem. 
de Cor. § 166,. xwpls 88 robray duciv xpno{pow od Siapaprhoec@ar. Shilleto, ad 
locum, rightly observes that it was a mistake of the earlier commentators te 
propose the insertion of évds or @arépov, and adds, in an affirmative sentence we 
must say, ‘to fail in one of two things,’ but in a negative, not to fail in both 
things obviously implies to succeed in one or the other. 


Cuarrer XXXIV.—(a.) padérwoay. ‘This form appears to have been 
archaic, for it is often found in laws, as Demos. 21. 8. 94, and Asch. i. 12, 35. 
It was not, however, rejected by the Attics, as may be seen from xoAac@hrwoay, 
Thue. iii. 39, rapadapBavérwoay, Xen. Cyr. vii. 2, 14, xpwécbwoay, Hell. 1. 9, 23, 
and many others. It was avoided by the Tragcedians,’ Kriig. dx ép- 
wovtat. The nominative is, of course, roo, contained in dota. 

(b.) wporrAn@évres—‘ challenged to decide the matter by law.’ See ch. 28.. 

per erGetv—to follow up—go through with—prosecute, cf. timwplas perlovres 
Tous ddixotvras, iv. 62. Kriig. quotes also tyuwplg pereAGeiy rovrous, Acschin. 
i, 12, 35. waphyeo0a:—led aside from the right path by trickery. 
dx Tod edOéos. These words seem to be opposed to ardrp, so as to signify 
‘ whether they cloke their object under any false pretence, or whether they prefer 
their request directly.’ So Arnold, after Heilman and Gdéller; and Krug. seems 
to coincide. But I cannot help thinking that this is negatived by the existence 
of re after 3eouévois, which surely could not be employed to introduce, as they 
say, an idea antithetical to awdry ; for, according to every view of re, it intro- 
duces not what is antithetical, but what is epexegetical to that which goes 
before. I understand it to mean—and not forthwith at once (i.¢. without reflec- 
tion) render assistance to them for the asking. Here the last clause Seouévors re 
x.7T.A, is epexegetical, as it more fully sets forth the nature and result of the 
a&xdry mentioned in the first. Had the antithesis, for which Poppo and others 
contend, existed in the words, surely we should have had 8¢, and not re. See 
the notes, ch. 4a; 25 ¢; ili. §1 d. ph dwoupyety are, says Bl, to 
be taken as a single term, expressing a single idea, as of @nul, and therefore ob 
is not required, as Poppo would insist. For this sense of é rod eb0éos see Herod. 
ii. 161 (quoted in Bl. note) dwéornoay éx rijs idelns, and iti. 127 ; ix. 37. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—(a.) Tas Aakedatpoviwy omov8ds—i.e. the thirty 
years’ truce (cf..i. 115). Remark the objective genitive. ‘ Miiller (Dorians, i. 
p- 214) says that the defensive treaty with Corcyra engaged in a war with its 
mother country was, according to ancient Greek principles, wholly unlawful and 
unjust’ T.K.A. Miller says so of the war itself, not of a treaty with those 
engaged in it, which is not precisely the same thing. His idea of the meaning 
of the article referred to is, that, ‘states not included in the alliance may join 
whichever side they please, by which means they come within the treaty, and 
the alliance guarantees their safety. But if a state already at war with another 
state, party to the treaty (fvowovdos) is assisted, a war of this description is like 
one undertaken by the confederacy of the assisting state.’ © poKet- 
pnévns—proffered, lit. put before you for your acceptance. Portus tr. presenis. 
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efpnra: yap évy oxovdais. ‘ For it has been laid down in the treaty, whatso- 
ever Grecian state is not in alliance anywhere may betake itself to either of the 
two leading parties it chooses.’ The language is somewhat elliptical. Pop. ex- 
pands it thus, éfetva: éAGeiv wap’ éxelvous, wap’ dxorépous by eAdetv. TOY 
wdéAcov Hris undapod Euppaxei—apéonnra:, The verb dpéoxecba: is 
followed dativo rei, e.g. i. 129, 3; ii. 68, 2, and occurs absolutely 31a 7d ph 
&péoxerOa, v. 44; but does not take an infinitive after it. For owordais sine 
articulo, see ch. 8 a. 

(b.) efptovg:—‘ exclude,’ according to Lobeck’s rule. (Ajax, 753), eipym, 
includo; elpyw, excludo. T.K.A. has a profound remark. The pupil, as an 
artificial help, may observe that when it signifies to exclude, the breathing is 
turned out, but turned in when it signifies to include. e[ra. This as 
it stands is either a very singular asyndeton, equal to ‘quid enim, what then ? 
shall they, §c., which, as Engelman says, is very suitable for the expression of 
indignation, or it is an error for xaéra, or we must, with Kriig., read ef re. In 
this case the re couples the clause to the previous ei. ‘’ Tis hard indeed tf these 
shall be permitted, &c., and tf they skall regard it in the light of a wrong, ge. 
TlOecbal rt & tivi—‘ to place a thing in the category of another.’ 

(c.) obx 84ms KwAvrtal, It is generally considered a sufficient account of 
this idiom to say that it resembles the Latin ‘non modo,’ for ‘non modo non.’ 
But this explanation of ‘non modo’ has been shown by Mr. Long and others to 
be incorrect. See Long on Cesar. Bell. Gall. ii. 17, ‘quo non modo intrari, sed 
ne perspici quidem posset.’ The confusion, he says, arises from translating 
‘non modo,’ ‘ xo¢t only,’ whereas it means ‘not so much as,’ and he renders the 
words—‘ into which there was not so much as a possibility of entering, nay not 
even of seeing through them.’ The best way of rendering the idiom seems to me 
to be—‘ not to speak of the first case” And similar is the force of obx S4ws in 
Greek : Srws is properly ‘ how,’ t.e. it is xs in its dependent form, the form 
which wws takes when it depends upon some verb, expressed or understood, and 
therefore ody Srws is ‘I say not how,’ Fc., and we must translate such phrases 
as the present accordingly. ‘Zo say nothing of hindering them, you will even 
permit, Fe., obx Sxws Epvyer, GAN’ obde Erpecer—‘ to say nothing of running 
away, he was not even frightened ;’ and similarly without a negative in the 
second clause—obxy Sxws robs wodeulous erpépayro of “EAAnves, GAAQ Kal Thy 
xépav éexdnwoay, ‘ To say nothing of routing the enemy, they also ravaged their 
territory. See note on the same idiom, iii. 42. wpocAafeiv wepidwpe- 
g@a:. Kriig. rightly calls attention to the distinction between the infinitive 
and participle with these verbs, cf. 11. 18. 3, repudeiy abriy tTuneicay. The first 
states the case as a conception, the second as a fact. KwAvELy TOUS 
picbogpdpous. The conjecture psc@opoplas is quite unnecessary, ‘to put a stop 
to the mercenaries, means, of course, ‘to put a stop to levying them. Krig. 
quotes—olxop@dpov yap tivSpa xwrte: yurh. Eurip. Stob. 67, 8. cad 
Sri by wercOjre. ‘Poterant enim modice, poterant clanculum, non aperte 
nec magnis viribus Corcyreeis opitulari.’ Haack. Perhaps the words are meant 
to suggest the practicability of some clandestine aid. hoayv. Itis not 
easy to see how Popp. can suppose the imp. capable of meaning, ‘ were and still 
continue to be’ Some consider that $oay is inexplicable, and conjecture eiot». 
Goll. rather strangely understands it as a sort of short caustic sneer, ‘erant ? 
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nonne etiamnum sunt?’ a very characteristic version. Kriig., after Kampf, 
says the speaker refers to i. 33, and renders—‘are as we have seen'—as we have 
said, or, perhaps, ‘were on the hypothesis of our argument.’ Or might the im- 
perfect here resemble the Eng. ‘ were,’ for would be, tr. ‘ in which case our enemies 
were the same,’ cf. infra, c. 37 ¢, ev abrois for éfijv ay abrots, Cf. the Lat. 
erat—‘ Tempus erat dapibus sodales.’ axloris—here ‘ the means of 
producing or assuring good faith,’ as in Arist. (Rhet.) it is ‘the means of pro- 
ducing conviction.’ rovs peragrdyras. The Corcyreans them- 
selves, as Popp. says. But this does not much help the argument, for damage 
done to them need not affect the Athenians: besides, in this case we should 
have anticipated some word denoting to puntsh, rather than BAdya. I suspect 
an error. Engelman explains the argument thus. The capacity of the Spartans 
to punish us for joining you, is the surest guarantee for our remaining faithful to 
your alliance : for if we fall off we are at once at their mercy. This is ingenious 
and may be correct. Kriig. I see has conjectured ras peraorhoavras—i. e. ‘ you 
if you reject us.’ kal vaurixgs «.7.A. Notice the collocation of the 
article, equivalent to 7 tuzpayxla, % Si8ora:, vavrexh odca—Bidouery vavtuch is, of 
course, ‘ being proffered in the shape of a naval one.’ day... Exerv. 
These infinitives are governed by d:apéper understood, Haack ; by tuppépet, con- 
tained in obx dpola 7 dAAoTplwors, which is equivalent to obx dpolws Evppéper. 
Arn.; by xpdrioréy éorr:, latent in wddcora_wév. Kriig. Burgess supposes de? 
has fallen out before é. 


Cuapren XXXVI—(a.) yydro 7d wey Fe5:bs abrod. Most annotators 
explain this passage, but there is no real difficulty. ‘Let him understand that 
this cautious fear of his, if backed by such strength as would accrue from our 
alliance, is more likely to alarm the enemy; while his confidence in his security 
as a faithful observer of the treaty, if he refuse to accept our alliance, being 
powerless against his enemies in force is less likely to inspire them with alarm.’ 
- 9% Bedsds is exactly equivalent to our participial substantive, and is therefore 
well rendered by A., ‘ his being afraid. Cf. rd dpyi(duevoy, ii. 59. 2; Td Oupot- 
wevoy, vii. 68.1. The gist of the passage lies in the fact that poBijcor is made 
the predicate of rd dedids, a piece of false taste into which the fondness of Thuc. 
for antithesis betrayed him. It would have been more worthy of the Sophists, 
as Krig. seems to suggest. This passage has been judiciously selected by Dr. 
Donaldson to exhibit the difference between the use of the participle as an 
. Svoua and as & fhua. ‘tuupépovra, weidduevos, Exov, poBijvov, Setanévov, dy, 
ioxborras, and égduevoy, are all predicates, the two futures being equivalent to 
infinitive moods of the same tense, while rd Sed:ds and 1d Oapooty are subjects, 
or equivalent to noun substantives.’ Though Dr. Donaldson’s nomenclature, 
so far as regards the terms in which he expresses predication, is open to some 
question, few things will better repay the labour of the younger student than 
a careful perusal of New Cratylus, § 300-306. See note, ch. 49 d. 
&seéorepoyv. The active meaning of this, too, Kriig. ascribes to its antithetical 
position. I certainly remember no similar instance, except that which he quotes, 
adets 8éos Sed:évas, Plato, Symp. 198 a. 

(6.) BovAevopevos. We must of course supply yrdra. Scov ob 
wapévra—‘ all but present. So in Latin, ‘tantum non, Kriig. quotes ii. 94. 1, 
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iv. 69. 3, V. §9. §, Vili. 26. 1. pera peylorwoy xatp@v—‘is made a 
Sriend of, or an enemy in conjunction with the greatest opportumities’—t.e. the 
greatest opportunities for good or evil are involved in your decision to accept or 
reject us. 

(c.) tis "IraAlas... wapdwAov xetrat. The first is the objective 
genitive, depending upon wapdxAov. With respect to wapdwAov itself, cf. Shep- 
-pard’s Theophrastus, ch. iii. note on Oedrpov, ‘ Analysis shows that the genitive 
expresses the antecedent notion from which any other notion may be conceived 
to flow ; that this antecedent notion may have reference, as to several other 


things, so to locality or position ; that adverbs and adjectives conveying such a 


notion take a genitive of that from which the notion arises—in reference to 
which, that is to say, they do denote position or locality.’ The note proceeds to 
examine Thuc, iii. 92 (which see), i. 26; Herod. vi. 116; Cédip. Tyr. v. 345; 
Heraclide v. 214, &e. Cf. note on dépxis d:axeioGa, i. 75. But see also Donald- 
son, 453(bb). N.B. We have the compound, not the simple wAois, as the Greeks ~ 
seldom ventured upon anything but coasting voyages. Td évOévbe, sc. 
vaurixédy—‘ to convoy our marine in this part of the world to those regions ;’ as 
wapawéumeiy, ‘to convoy,’ is said of one who assists another in reaching his desti- 
nation, so here it is metaphorically applied to a port which materially assists 
vessels in the prosecution of their voyage. Bpaxurdry. Kriig. translates, 
‘ By the following very brief summary which embraces the whole and every particular, 
you may learn not to give us up to our enemy ;’ and this seems to give the force 
of the collocation. rots Eupwao. x.7.A. is in apposition to Bpaxurdry. 

(d.) rpla pey dyra, ‘Repote mente dy udorre 8. pddere, Pop., who sub- 
joins, ‘sed ne participium obstet non discendi verum reputandi notione.’ Yet 
even then there is something extremely unnatural in the language. - I have re- 
garded it as an instance of the nominativus pendens— there being but three 
navies,’ then place no full stop (as Pop.) at KopwOlwy; and read robrov 3¢—4f I 
say of these, &c. Kriig. supposes that the construction becomes ‘ anakoluthisch ’ 
from bringing the pév and 8 into stronger contrast—or would read Kopw6ley 
ad ravSe ef ... Td Sd0; as in fractions, we have the article, for any given part 
becomes definite. mdAeloot vavol rats juerépars— with your fleet 
more by ours’—t.e. ‘increased in number by the amount of vessels which we 
bring. I suppose Kriig. prefers this, for he explains it in his note as the dif- 
ferential dative like xéAAm and éAlyw, and quotes rois roiobrois Kaxois wAcleo 
kaprovrat, Plat. Rep. 579 c. In his text, however (first edition), he printed 
éperépus, which I cannot help thinking the true reading—‘ with your navy, 
which will then be more nwmerous than theirs ;’ or reading juerépas—' with our 
united navy, which,’ &c. 


Carrer XXXVII.—(a.) {va doparéorepoyv xpoerdire— that you may 
bé.more certainly acquainted beforehand, Arn. ; rather, ‘more securely, for do@a- 
Adorepoy refers to security against making a slip, or being tripped up, and 
&oparelay, St. Luc. i. 4, has a cognate sense. &Elwory,—xpelay. In 
the first, the idea of the right, or worthiness of those who ask to receive their 
request, is prominent. Hence it nearly is ‘claim.’ In the second, the promi- 
nent notion is necessity, it is accordingly ‘ want.’ pH &royiotas 
awaeanode—‘ not reject them without having a reason to give for tt. I cannot 
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accept T. K. A.’s note, ‘uh ddoylerws are to be taken together =non inconsulte,’ 
cf. ch. 21 a. . 

(6.) pacl 8é Kriig. reads 3, I suppose because what follows is not a 
statement in any way contrasted with the preceding. Sétacbar— 
‘as a preterite, T.K.A. But I do not suppose Thuc. would have used the 
same word in a future and preterite sense within a few lines. Both have the 
same genuine aorist sense, and refer to the general principle of receiving alliance 
at all. See Appendix. éx) xarovupylg— for knavery,’ ‘ mal-prac- 
tices.’ Cf. i. 102, éx) denoting the object, i.e. motive of an action, need not 
have called for much elucidation. E0unpaxov—because the fewer to 
share, the more booty to divide. ode udprupa., ‘Lege obte,’ 
Dobree. ‘This is, I think, a true correction, and greatly improves the sense of 
the passage,’ Arn, I must venture to differ. Arn. did not see that ovdé is, ‘and 
so not, and consequently not a witness either. This at least is, I think, the mean- 
ing, though the editors appear to overlook it. oSre wapaxadovrvres 
alaxbverGat—not to be put to the blush by having to call others in—i.e. such 
as would become witnesses of their knavery. It would be scarce worth while to 
notice this, had not some (Pop.) supposed that Thue. meant, ‘zo have to blush 
Sor the rejection of their application ;’ to which Owen and T. K. A. seem to in- 
cline. abrdpkyn Géow xetpévn— their city, lying in an independent 
(i. €. requiring nothing from others) position, gives them the opportunity of being 
rather judges in their own case of the damage they may have done to any one, 
than that judges should be (as elsewhere) appointed by mutual agreement.’ Or 
we may make it wapéye: abrods yiyverOa: Sixacrds, uaAAov ff Kara EvvOhnas ay 
eyévoyro, instead of having S:xarrds understood as the subject of ylyverOu. In 
this case, xara tvy@hxas will mean, judges, more than could have been the case 
had they joined a league, according to the terms of such league. I had always in- 
clined to this interpretation, and now see that Kriig. approves of it. Another 
is adopted by Kampf, which was indeed given by Goll. in his first ed., 4.¢e. xar& 
tvvOhnas yiyverOau are taken in close connexion, makes them rather judges, gc. 
than makes them enter into the confederation. 31a 7d x. 7. A—Because, 
with less going forth than all other men, they more than all others receive the rest 
of the world into their harbour, putting in of necessity (or when compelled to put 
in) from stress of weather. The force of the various participles (sine articulo) 
is here very delicate, and may easily be wrongly given. 

(c.) ehy rovr@ «.7.A, Several MSS. read xa) rodro, which also makes 
good sense. But perhaps the other reading comes to the same thing—and 
herein have they put forward thetr specious abstinence—t.e. and herein conststs 
their specious abstinence from alliance which they put forward as their defence, 
not namely (4. €. it is this) that they may not be compelled to join others in injus- 
tice, but that they may commit injustice all by themselves, and that wherein they 
get the mastery they may openly employ violence, and where they escape detection 
they may secretly take advantage, and in the event of appropriating anything may 
not be put to the blusk, sc. as there would be no allies to witness the fact, cf, 
supra. i have used the words ‘openly’ and ‘secretly,’ because I believe the 
form of the expression implies them. 1d experts tawovdoy is like rd dvOpwreioy 
xouwades, v. 68, and Td tdvnbes flovxoy, vi. 34. Pop. odx iva «.7.A. the form 
of expression is compressed, and this clause is to be taken in close connexion 
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with &owovdov as its explanation—éy ¢, and of exactly answer to each other, 
and are another illustration of the fact that where the Greeks ca” alter the form 


of the second expression, they will, cf. ch. 16 a. dAnwr dr epoi— 
‘less within the power of others, A. But qy. ‘grasp.’ ét4»— cf. supra, 
C. 35 a. 

Cuarter XXXVIII.—(a.) dgpeoraoi:— have stood aloof from all eonnexion 
with us, scarcely ‘ have revolied, as D. See i. 25. Sia waver ds— 
‘from first to last.’ Kriig. has, ‘not in this case only, which seems the real 
meaning. éxreupbelnoay, Kriig. remarks that this and similar 
forms occur frequently in Xenophon, sometimes in the orators, never in the 
dramatists. @auudecGa:—here, like the Latin ‘ mirari,’ ‘ to be treated 


with respect.’ On this and similar uses of the word, see note, Sheppard’s 
Theophrastus, p. 72. ‘Amid the various colonies planted from Corinth along 
the coast of Epirus, the greater number acknowledged on her part an hegemony 
or supremacy. What extent of real power and interference this acknowledg- 
ment implied, in addition to the honorary dignity, we are not in a condition to 
say. Grote, vol. vi. p. 67. 

(8.) ob8 extorparetvopney exmpen@s «.7.A, On this much has been 
written, more especially as there is abundant MSS. authority for ém:sorparevo:pey 
and evrperés. If the words stand, I apprehend their meaning is, zor ts é¢ wn- 
becoming in us to attack them (as otherwise it would have been), seeing that it 
is in no ordinary sort of way that we are being wronged. If our attacking them 
is extraordinary, it is because our provocation has been extraordinary too. But 
Thuc. has said this somewhat awkwardly. We do not assail them unbecomingly 
(i.e. unbecoming, as we admit it under ordinary circumstances to be) without 
also being in the act of suffering extraordinary wrong from them. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, of course, a mother city fosters and protects its colony. 
Peile, who prefers the opt. émorparedotmev, does not differ much in the general 
sense. ‘ The opt.,’ he says, ‘naturally follows ovx ép0ds éz., and, like it, follows 
dijAov Sr, and that we should not now be invading them, a thing that ought not 
to be, were we not also, gc. Arnold’s version, ‘without having received, ¥c., 
would require #3:enuévor. Pop. simply has éxmperds ut plerumque valet ‘ tn- 
signiter” Krag. more accurately, ‘nicht auf so ausserordentliche Weise, We 
attack them not in so extraordinary a way without, §c., explaining ‘ extra- 
ordinary’ in so far as it was a war carried on by a mother against a colony. 
Stephens prefers evxperas, supposing it equivalent to edmpoodres, ‘with a good 
Face.’ éfovuglg mAovrov is well explained by BI., Zhe power, or 
licence of wealth,—t.e. which enables men to gratify their appetites and passions. 
Tacit. Agric., ‘ex patern4 fortuné tantam licentiam usurpante.’ 


Cuarrer XXXIX.—(a.) §y. This is obviously a case where the relative 
is to be resolved into a demonstrative and conjunction—e.g. dAAd rabrny. It 
is governed by xpoxadotmevoy. Arn. quotes ii. 72, 73, 74, Tpokaderra, though 
this is perhaps, as G. objects, not precisely the same thing as the construction 
with a noun. Kriig. more appropriately, ras oxov8as wpoxadcbyra:, Hqutt. v. 
796. The student will do well to observe that rby appertains to mpoxadotpevor, 
and that the other participles ‘sine articulo’ are, as usual, only accessories 
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as conditions to the predication,—‘ the man who from a ground of vantage and 
security challenges you to this.’ Adyery ri—‘ to say something to the 
purpose,’ is the exact opposite to oddév Aé¢yers, ‘you talk absurdity.’ Toy 
és fcov ...xadlorayra, Itis a question whether ‘the equality between 
deeds and words,’ or ‘the equality between the persons themselves and their 
opponents’ be meant. I incline to the former, from the fact that Thuc. is so 
partial to this particular antithesis. Pop. considers that the introduction of 
éuolws is a sufficient argument against this view. But may it not be the sort 
of pleonasm not unusual in such familiar phrases. ‘ Their acts all the same as 
their words,’ because it was the acts more particularly that the speaker had in 
his thoughts, and meant to say should correspond to (dmot%a elva:) the words. 
Every one laughs at the negro’s saying, ‘Cesar and Pompey are very like, but 
specially Pompey,’ yet there is a meaning at the bottom of it. The second re- 
calls the first to recollection more than vice versd. SiayoviCerGas. 
Here again it is doubted whether a contest at law, or one by arms is meant. 
Pop. decides in favour of the latter, and with reason, since it seems to be ex- 
plained by ov mply woAtopxeiy. 

(5.) xpty with the infinitive is usually employed in affirmations; it does, 
however, occur in negations with the usage of a preposition, Thue. i. 68; ii. 5; 
vii. 50; Kriig. The difference between xply rodtopxeiy and mpl» éxoAsopxovy 
Td x@piov, concerning which usages some discussion has taken place, appears 
to me simply the difference between a general, or generic statement, and & 
special one respecting a fact. The first is, before besieging the place, before pro- 
ceeding to such an act as besieging the place ; the second, before they besieged the 
place, before they did this definite act of besieging the place. This principle is, I 
believe, correct, and of wider application, cf. ply éoBalvew, said of that which 
never became a fact, ii. 67. S:apdpous Syras is connected of course 
with opas, but Kriig. considers that ob S:apdpous agreeing with suas would be 
much more appropriate. 

(c.) rédre rpooréva:— then to come for alliance.’ It is said that reference 
is made to the revolt of Samos, but the whole may be general and indefinite. 
awovyevdépevoi— having had no part in their delinquencies. Krig. quotes 
aroylyvecOa ris udyns, Herod. ix. 69. éyuAnudroy «.7.A. Even 
Bloomf. has in his last edition given up the authenticity of these words. We 
may suppose them to have crept in from a summary of the arguments attached 
in the margin, or to be, as Ar. suggests, a quotation from some other author 
appended by the copyist in the way of illustration. Their aptiquity is proved 
by the imitation cited from Dio Cassius, xli. 30. It is difficult to make anything 
of uévwv, which probably is corrupt. Kriig. connects dueréxws with ofra—so 
innocent. Ifthe whole have any meaning, it must run thus,—mwdAai 3é «.7.A. 
No, but not without having long ago made you partners in their power, ought 
they now to make you partners in its results ; whereas, if their faults (the matters 
laid to their charge) are the only things in which you had no share, then (obrw) 
ought you not to share in the consequences. On xowdécayras, see Elms. ad Med. 
V. 793. ‘Kowoon et xowdoacOa diversa sunt, illud rem aliquam cum aliis com- 
municare, hoc, ret alicujus particeps fiert significat.’ He-does not add, as he 
might have done, that this difference flows directly from the nature of the 
middle yoice, and may be illustrated by numberless other cases. Mr. Riddle 
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( Terminalia ii.) interprets udver apart from the consequences, the offences simply, 
and quotes Soph. EZ. 153, ofro: col potyg, réxvor, &xos épdyn Bporay, and Antig. 
308, odx Suiv “Aidys potves dpxéces. 


Cuapter XL.—(a.) ép xéu€8a—' we come’ =‘ we are come,’ by the rhetorical 
use of the present. T.K.A. But it seems to me there is a difference between 
jixopev and épxéuea, and that the latter means ‘ you see us now coming forward.’ 
Such a scholar as Dr. Bloomfield ought not to write in so loose a style as he 
does here. ‘ épxdueda, present for preterite, as often in fjxw, since, as every 
one knows, it is because fixw is derived from a preterite, that it contains a 
preterite notion, or the notion of a completed action, fxw implying the result of 
@ previous coming.’ 

(3.) ef efpnra:, like ‘si’ with the indicative, assumes the hypothesis, ¢/, as 
must be admitted, it is specified. BobAera: is employed rather than 
av BotAnra, owing to that tendency towards vivacity of narrative in the Greek 
writers which induces them to employ the exact words of the persons or docu- 
ment to which they refer. See 51 a. GAN’ Boris wh... &yr’ 
eiphyns wolnoe:. The difficulties which have been felt about this passage 
will best be understood from the remarks of Peile and Arnold which follow. 
The first says, I agree with Baver in thinking that the former sd is to be taken, 
not with éroorep&y, as most commentators have supposed, but with defra:, and 
that not merely on account of the 8oris un} worhoe: that follows, but because, in 
fact, it cannot be taken otherwise; since in the absolute predication, or in 
Matthie’s words, the definite denial, of not fraudulently withdrawing himself 
from another, ov« and not wy would be required. “Oorss ud implying ‘in every 
case that a man shall not,’ virtually expresses an excepted case; and it is thus 
that I understand the passage. ‘ The agreement does not extend to those who go 
to the prejudice of one of the parties, but is to be understood with this proviso 
always, that a man is not fraudulently to separate himself from another, and 80 
require protection, provided also that to those who receive him, he shall not, if they 
are wise, occasion war in place of peace. To this I should be inclined to reply 
that Soris wh dxoorepSy is not a case of ‘absolute predication,’ or ‘definite 
denial ;’ it suggests an hypothetical case, and does not describe a definite indi- 
vidual. It means ‘in the case of a man being found to do so,’ and being in fact 
equivalent to ef ris wh, is therefore properly followed by «4? and not obx. Mat- 
thiz’s idea is, that where the relative refers to a definite person of whom some- 
thing definite is denied, we have Ser:s ob, but when to indefinite persons con- 
ceived of collectively by the mind, where it may be in fact rendered by stquis, 
Sorts wh is required, cf. ch. 118. This is equivalent to the explanation above 
given, and therefore forms no impediment to the more obvious way of taking the 

e. The treaty is framed, not for the benefit of those who betake themselves 
to an alliance for the damage of others ; but for such as, without depriving others 
of the benefit of their aid, are in want of security; and for such as will not turn 
peace into war to those who receive them, tf they behave themselves, or assuming 
that they act with discretion (cf. supra ei elpnrat) sc. of Sefduevor, This somewhat 
strange sense of dwecrepSy abrdy &AAov is amply supported by Kriger’s refer- 
ences, voul(wv Sroca Sricev rorhoato fOvn wdyra dwoorrephoev Bacidéws, Xen. 
Hell. iv. 1, 41. udachy Xepfovhoov ris xérAcws axoorepeiv, Dom. xxiii. 3. I 
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have ventured to give a version which seems to make e cwppovoic: intelligible. 
Arnold, however (as I have hinted), Dale, and others, cannot understand it, as 
it occurs. ‘There is a confusion in the expression, and the words e cwppovoic: 
have really nothing to do with the sentence as it is actually expressed, which 
is suggested, as it were parenthetically, to the writer's mind, but which he did 
not set down in words. If written at length, it would thus run :—‘ The benefit 
of the treaty was intended for such only as should not involve those, who receive 
them, in war, as, tf you are wise, you will take care that these men do not involve 
you. <A. Krig., following the German translator, says, ef cwppovotc: belongs 
to what follows. ; 

(c.) auztvecOar rovrovs. Kriig. makes jpas sub. the subject of the verb, 

and robrovs object, ‘ punish these, not without involving you.’ Popp. and others 
make rotvrous the subject, and duéveoOa: the passive infin., which is more ob- 
vious, though the passive occurs less often than the med. voice. 
Sleasoi y’ Exre. Seo Jelf, § 677. mév ye. Kriig. says, apparently 
for ev ydp, as ye at any rate generally stands to attract attention to some par- 
ticular which illustrates or confirms what has gone before. T.K. A. quotes a 
good remark of Buttman’s on the distinction between the two phrases. ‘Cum 
quis uno argumento vel exemplo aliquid probat, potest hoc ut sufficiens adferre ; 
quod fit particulé ydp ; potest etiam significare plura quidem posse desiderari, 
sed hoc unum satis grave esse, quod fit addito ye, “certe,” “saltem,”’ Midias, 
p. 46. &vaxex% is the holding back of the hand, and not striking, 
hence it means a mere temporary truce. Krig. remarks that except in Thuc. 
it is rare in Attic prose. For 3:4, ‘in a state of,’ see Jelf, § 627. 1. 3, b. Arn. 
thus states the rationale of the matter—‘ 3:a denotes the circumstances accom- 
panying the action or situation spoken of ; or, more generally, whatever is inter- 
posed between the beginning or end of an action.’ To me it seems that as 
physically 3:4 would denote the course of the diameter of any spherical body; 
so metaphysically it denotes what is as it were central to certain surrounding 
circumstances, which, so to speak, envelope it. So Arn.’s examples. 31’ 3xAov 
elva:—‘to be enveloped by confusion;’ 3: dopadrclas—‘to be enveloped in 
security ;’ 5: &@pas yevéo@ai—‘ to get into the middle of a quarrel ;’ and simi- 
larly, 3:0 udxns EpxecGau, ii. 11. 2, and cf. omnino, ch. 42 c. 8:2 avBdywv. Seo 
note 17 4a. 

(d.) ef xph abrots dudverv— on the question whether it be expedient to 
aid them.’ See supra, note on BodAera, ch. 27 a, and 40 b. pavetras 
yap &x.7r.a. ' There will be found quite as many among your allies who will 
come over tous.’ Jelf, § 817, §.6,16-'+ airdy tiva—every man for himself, 
whoever he may be, cf. iv. 62 b; i. 43; and vi. 77. Toy vénor—you 
will be laying down your law against your own selves, fc. x} in this sense, as 
in Dem. 52, 1, ép’ Suiy abrois drdoGe Tb tos Totro Kareckevaxéres (quoted by 
Kriig.) is the exact opposite to xpdés, cum genitivo, spbs ray éxydévray SoiBe roy 
véyov ridys. Eurip. dlc. ‘It seemed established as practical international law, 
that neither of these two great aggregate bodies should intermeddle with the 
other, and that each should restrain or punish its own disobedient members.’ 
Grote, vol. vi. p. 66. 


Cuaprer XLI—(a.) Arxaréuara—‘pleas of justice.’ See Sheppard’s 


— 
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Lheophrastus, p. 199, note upon ws woAAd waparedoixér: TaY Bixcleyr—having 
omitted many of the pleas which he might have wrged. Kriig. quotes v. 97; vi. 
79, 80, and other authors, The idea expressed by the words is evidently meant 
to be contrasted with &flwotw xdpiros, which might be rendered —‘ a claim upon 
your gratitude.’ apds dpas— to urge in your presence.’ 

Sor’ éxixpijo@a:. The meaning of this word has been disputed. The only 
passage with which a comparison has been made is Hy de yur) udu, af éxixped- 
pevas udduora yuvaikes radra roict dvipdo: worevor, Her. iii. 99, where the word 
refers to familiar intercourse. We may, therefore, understand it here to imply, 
‘nor on the other hand friends, so as to be on a very familiar footing with you,’ 
and this seems to me established by the sense of ‘mutuality,’ ‘ interchange,’ 
which has been proved to attach to éw! in composition. See note on éwmayfa, 
ch. 44. Others have seen in the érl, the idea of ‘ over and above ;’ eonsequently 
émixp7jo0a is with them ‘abuti—to make an unfair use of you.’ 

(b.) ve@y yap «.7.A. For the history see Herod. vi. 89. iwép 
—‘ Before,’ an uncommon usage. Kriig. It is ‘ beyond’ in reference to time, 
taking the present as a stand-point—‘ in times lying beyond the Persian inva- 
sion.’ Kriig. prints it as a gloss. apos rov Alyiynray wérAepor. 
See Herod. v. 85. éxixpdrnety. A Thucydidwan word. Cf. 
Lobeck’s Phkrynichus, p. 351. That the Corinthian fleet had really no right to 
arrogate the result to themselves, is remarked by Miller, Zginetica, p. 117. 
Kriig. The American editor translates this word in a special note, ‘ victory,’ 
which is only worth observing, as it encourages a sort of inaccuracy to which 
the junior student is too prone. It is of course, as may be seen from its termi- 
nation, the means of getting the better of, $c. 

(c.) &weplowro: mapa rd vinav— regardless of everything in comparison 
with victory,’ i.e. all other things when placed beside victory seem as nought. 
This would be perhaps unnecessary to notice, had not Arn. translated it—‘ for 
the sake of conquering, and Bl. pre, or propter, for the suke of. Kriig. quotes 
rou xwSbvou Kareppdynce wapa rd aloxpdy rt bropeiva:. Plato, Apol. p. 28. 
jy wal wpdrepoy éxOpds F—‘ even supposing him to be formerly an enemy. 
Kriig. ingeniously remarks that xpérepoy gives to 9 the force of a preterite. 
Géll. compares the German ‘ von jeher’—from an earlier period. Te 
olxeta x.7.A.—They dispose, or manage worse, even their own affairs owing to 
the excitement of the moment, i.e. the excitement naturally engendered by strife 
with an enemy. D. has, less rightly I think—‘for the sake of their animosity 
at the moment. See vii. 70; iil. 82; ¥. 32. 


Cuarrern XLII.—(a.) Gv evOupnndévres. This verb (Krig. remarks) 
again governs the genitive, vi. 60, 1, whereas the accus. most generally follows 
it. The latter case denotes that the action of the verb simply operates upon its 
object, as is the case with any other transitive; in the former it is equivalent 
to pporri¢ew, i.e. with the accus. it is to ‘consider,’ with the genitive to ‘ con- 
sider about’ a thing. vemrepds ris, T.K. A. explains as equal to 
ef tis dort vebrepos—‘ each younger man ;’ rather say, and in the case of any 
one that is younger, let him deem. &&:0b7Tw—attracted in number te 
the nearest nominative. autvedba:—‘ to reguite,’ here in a good 
sense. Cf. iv. 63,2. Arn. and others explain the word at length, but there is 
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no peculiarity which does not directly follow from the nature of the mid. voice, 
which the student should elaborate for himself. el woAenhoei— 
‘in case he shalf go to war ;’ the most simple and naked form of stating the 
hypothesis ; Ay xoAeuhon, ‘in the event of his going to war, seems to me to be 
used, when reference is more particularly intended to the course of action then 
to be pursued. See the remarks on ch. 120 ¢. 

(6.) ré re yap tvppépoy ey 6 x. 7.A. For expediency most follows upon 
that course of conduct wherein a man makes fewest mistakes ; or perhaps we 
should say, ‘ commits the fewest errors ;’ for Kriig. is apparently right in saying, 
‘moralisch, am wenigsten fehit.’ To péAAov. Not, I think, here, 
‘ the future of the war’—4.e. the nature of its contingencies, though this might 
be easily supported ; but, the ‘coming of the war’—i.e. whether it will come or 


no. pavepay #8n x.7.A. This is of course in strong antithesis 
to ey dave? netra:—‘ which is already before your eyes, and not a matter of the 
Suture at all.’ bperctv—io take a litile away from—i.e. in some 


degree do away with. For the history, cf. i. 103. 

(c.) ka:pdy Exovcea—cf. Toxuv txoy, c. 36 a, ‘ when possessing the quality of 
opportuneness’—i.e..when seasonably timed—coming in season. vd 
yap ph &dicetv. For to abstain from injuring one’s equals is a safer source of 
power, than to be so excited by the prospect of immediate advantage, as to grasp 
at aggrandisement surrounded by perils. This I believe to be the general mean- 
ing of the words. re abrixa pavépe— the advantage immediately 
before your eyes’—t.e. that of adding the Corcyrean marine to your own. 
5ed xevSdvwy Td wAdov Exerv—is the taking more than our rights amidst 
dangers. 7 xd. Exew is opposed to the equally abstract notion, rd wd adicetv. 
I cannot understand why T. K. A. should declare ‘the article is used because a 
particular unfair advantage is meant.’ This is not true, and if it were, could 
the article be absent had the advantage not been particular? 3:0 «vddvor, 
T. K. A. explains by ‘through,’ ¢ ¢. ‘ with dangers.’ But see supra, c. 40 b; it 
means such a taking, or possession, would be ‘enveloped by dangers.’ 

Cuarren XLITI.—({a.) wepiwextrwndéres—having fallen into the circum- 
stances under which we ourselves at Lacedemon proctaimed the principle, that 
every man should have the chastising of his own allies—ols is governed by the 
participle : I do not think that Kriig.’s proposition éy ofs is necessary. 

(b.) rovroy éxetvoy n.7.A. exeivoy is of course the predicate: ‘this is 
that opportunity ’—i.e. the sort of opportunity which people recognise to be the 
one in which, &c. The Aristophanic rovr’ éxeivo will at once occur to the reader 
as parallel. rotavra 8é, For the corresponding péy, see the close 
of the Corcyrean speech. 


Cuarren XLIV.—{a.) wat Sls. ‘Etiam bis advocatd convocatione, indi- 
cating, I suppose, something remarkable, though the same thing occurred iii. 36. 
TH wév xporépg. It seems to be doubted whether these words agree with 
nuépq or éxxaAnolg. The former being more familiar, is perhaps more probable ; 
but it is of little importance. petéyywoar—used rather ‘sensu 
pregnanti, since the meaning is, ‘so altered their purpose as not to make ;’ or, a8 
we say, ‘changed their minds not to make ;’ equivalent, therefore, to perayvdvres 
eyrwoev. Of. perayrava: Ta xpodedoypéva, iii. 40. opto must 
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be connected with ftupxAciy, for although Matthies supposed it to be governed 
by éxéAevoy, all the later grammarians (Rost, &c.) contend that xeAebo oe roreiy 
is the only legitimate construction. Evupaxla—enripaxlas That 
these words were not, in common parlance, very positively opposed, seems 
plain from the use of the first in the more special meaning of the second, v. 27, 
vi. 19; and, as Pop. observes, fdupaxos for élxoupos, c. 53, ili. 70. It seems 
evident that érimaxla is a defensive compact, implying the obligation to aid an 
ally if invaded: fupuexla therefore, when opposed to it, must stand for ‘ offen- 
sive alliance.’ But the truth is, that the latter became a sort of rowdy dvoxa, 
and was used generically for any alliance. Dr. Donaldson, New Cratylus, § 174, 
observes that the force of ér) in composition, where it denotes ‘ mutuality,’ 
‘interchange,’ ‘ the running of one thing into another,’ has not been sufficiently 
noticed by Greek scholars. In this way, éwiayla would mean ‘an alliance for 
mutual defence.’ He amply illustrates this meaning of the preposition by other 
citations. The student should consult the section. Cf. ch. 41, émixpiodar and 
Vill. 85, érauporep{(Covra, Gore tovs ad’rovs «.7.A. Pop. remarks 
that this formula passed into Latin usage; at least he quotes ‘eosdem amicos 
atque inimicos (alibi hostes) habere.’ Livy, xxix. 23, xxxv. 50, xxxvli.1. Cf. 
also lil. 75, ili, 10. 

(8.) «at Ss—of course for obrws, ‘even thus ;’ t.e. even though they were 
to reject the proffered alliance. Evyxpovery &AAHAOis—to wear 
each other out by mutual attrition, or conflict, as we say. Kriig. quotes ‘ bello 
collidere,’ Hor. Ep. 1, ii. 7, and Pop. Isoc. Pan. c. 37; Dem. de Cor. § 19. 
iva taOevertépors oborv— that they might find the Corinthians and the 
other naval powers more weak when they went to war with them, should any 
such necessity arise.’ The dat. are governed by xaftoréyrat, and are in the pre- 
dicate. 


Cuartrr XLV.—(a.) 8éxa@ vats. Probably quite enough for the purpose, 
as Krug. observes. It is not easy to see why Pericles should be suspected of 
lukewarmness in the cause, as Bloom. (ed. prior) suggests. The story told by 
Plutarch (Pericl. c. 29), that he meant to show contempt for the Corinthians 
by the smallness of the number, implies an unmeaning act of impolicy, absurd 


in so far-seeing a statesman. Aakedatudyios. Cimon, it seems, 
had six sons, to three of whom he gave the names of the nations for whom he 
acted as Proxenus, i.e. AaxeSaiudvios; ‘HAeios, and @érrados. A:éripos 


the father, as Popp. supposes, of Strombichides, mentioned in the 8th book. 

tv éxeivwy Tt xwpiwy. Bloomf. explains és ri ray xuplow exelvwy, ‘to any 
of their places, and remarks that such a separation of the article from its noun 
by the governing word, or by another, though found chiefly in Ionic writers, is 
not unknown in Attic Greek, as i. 106, és rot xdpiov idiérov. But in this case 
tov stands for rivos, and the instances are not parallel. With Kriig., I doubt 
the admissibility of such a collocation in Thuc., and with him would read xwptoy 
—some place among the number of those belonging to them. It is impossible to 
see what T. K. A. means by declaring that Kriig. would read és rév éxeivov 7: 
xepley. The Schol. says Epidamnus is hinted at. ott w—' in this case.’ 


Carrer XLVI.—(d.) rpocéuigay—‘ drew near.’ tors St 
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Atuhy «.7.A. A full discussion of the geographical difficulties here involved 
would require too much space. The student may consult Bloomf., who has in- 
corporated Col. Leake’s valuable observations. The principal points made out 
seem to be, that Aims is a predicate, there is @ harbour,—i.e. a port called 
Cheimerium, as well as the promontory; that it is the object of the writer to 
point out the locality of Cheimerium, though he does it awkwardly; that dy 
éyrbs means rorduey, i.e. the rivers; that Cheimerium is Cape Varlam ; but 
that the Port Cheimerium is not, as was once thought, to be found in the Port 
of Parga, but in the ruins discovered by Colonel Leake on the other side of the 
promontory. Bloomf. translation best explains the passage :—‘ Now there is a 
port, and above it, removed from the sea, is a city called Ephyra, situated in 
the Elesatis of Thesprotia, alongside of which the Acherusian Lake disem- 
bogues into the gulf, a lake deriving its name from the river Acheron, which 
after running through Thesprotia, has its outlet into it. The river also’—I 
suppose Thyamis, though Bl. omits the word—‘ runs to seaward in a parallel 
direction, dividing Thesprotia and Cestrine, between which rivers the promontory 
Cheimerium juts out.’ "Edtpyn. This Ionic form instead of Epvpa 
is given in most texts, because the reading in the MSS. is ’EgJpy, and in one 
"Eptpn. It appears that the grammarians declare this to be a word which 
always retained the Ionic form. But since Strabo, Steph. Byzant., and others 
employ 'Epupa, Popp. strongly suspects the reading. The ’Epupn of Homer is 
of course Corinth, and Thuc. would not have borrowed the form from his 
writings to apply it to this town, Eferor, Kriig. prints é¢(nor 
because of ii. 102, and iv. 103, but he admits that the best MSS, have &ew:. 
bvex e:—raises itself up, iv. 53, 3; Vil. 34, 2. Kriig. Cf. Hermann on Soph. 
(Edip, Cot. 674. . 


Cuarren XLVII.—(a.) 23Bora— The swine pastures ;? now St. Nicold 
di Sivota. According to Leake, they lie five or six miles S. of the mouth of the 
Thyamis. 

(.) ZaxvyGlwy». This seems at variance with what is said of the Corcy- 
reans, c.31. We must therefore suppose that they had made an application at 
the same time as they sent an embassy to Athens, and were successful. See 
Pop. in his larger edition. dy TH hxelpg—i. ¢. the mainland close by 
the Sybota. rf drelpp=ri xara Képxupay hrelpy, for in the time of Thucydides 
the word was not yet a proper name, Pop, See notes on iii. 54. The Chaonians 
are principally the barbarians meant. 


Cuarter XLVIII.—(a.) tpidy quepoy orrla— provisions for three days,’ 
Kriig. compares ii. 23; ili. 1; vi. 34; and Xen, Hell. v. 3.21. This sufficiently 
proves how little the ancient triremes were calculated for anything like a long 
voyage. &s éw) vavpaxlav. We have the dative, iii. 4, vi. 34, 
but this is a case where small reliance can be placed upon MSS, The és, in 
cases like this, seems to me to indicate adherence to a common ‘practice, drew 
up as ships are wont to do when going into action, or, at any rate, that the act 
described by the verb is compared with, and referred to a similar class of acts ; 
even &s és Meoldas BovAduevos orparedecOo, Xen. Anab. i. 1, 11, means ‘ such 
an expedition as would be organised against the Pisidians.’ T. K. A. explains 

¥2 
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thus: ‘ds does not perceptibly weaken the certainty of their determination = 
with the purpose of engaging, from which one does not gain much informa- 
tion. wréovres. Tuke this with xalopadox, while so sailing, catch 
sight of, pere@pous—in the open sea, ¢. e. not hugging the coast. 
Though a favourite with Thuc., it is not, as Kriig, remarks, employed by Herod. 
or Xenophon. 

(5.) réAn—here ‘divisions, or ‘ squadrons,’ cf. il. 81. Of cavairy, ii, 22. 
Krig. rd St BAAO kK.7. A—‘ dlong all the rest of the line they 
themselves took place, or ‘ extended,’ cf. ili, 107. Pop. would rather say ‘reli- 
quum spatium’ than ‘reliquam aciem,’ because it appears from the next ch. that 
the Corcyrzeans also occupied portion of the right. We must not, then, under- 
stand rd &AAo as entinely exclusive of the right division. evd@yumoy 
xépas. Remark the absence of the article. This case comes under those where 
the article is not applied to things sufficiently familiar and definite not to need 
it,—as Baotrevs, *IoOuds, &c. Seo note, ch. 8 a. So we say ‘right,’ ‘left,’ not 
always ‘the right,’ ‘ the left.’ 


Cuapren XLIX.—(a.) 7rd onpeta. The signal was a sort of flag raised 
upen a mast or pole. The opposite term to denote the lowering of the signal in 
order to put an end to the action, is xarerxdo@y, i. 63,2. The Macedonians 
used a crimson flag for the same purpose, Plut. Philop. 6. Similarly among 
the Romans, Ammian. xxvii. 10, 9; Cesar de B. G.ii. 20; Kriig. 
xaprepd—the regular term for an obstinately-contested combat, not found, 
says Kriig., in Xenophon. obx Spolws, ec. kaprepd by a sort of 
zeugma, not so much by the science of the parties. Bl. version approved by 
T. K. A., ‘less excellent,’ ‘meritorious, does not seem desirable. Kriig. says, 
‘short for Big 5¢, weCouaylg.’ 

(5.) xpooBdAotey, Bekker prefers this to xpoaBdAAotey, which occurs in 
the MSS. But it does not seem necessary to alter the present, ‘ when they happen 
to lay alongside of one another, i.e.in the nautical sense of ‘laying a ship 
aboard of another.’ The optative of course expresses ‘indefinite frequency,’ as 
aiéCowro infra. &mreAtovro—‘ got clear.’ KaTacTavres 
éudxovro. Bl. is right in saying, ‘the sense is maintained a pugna stataria,’ 
rather than D. in translating, ‘they set to, and fought ;’ it implies that they 
formed into a regular set array, like a body of infantry. SidewAot. 
This evolution, Bl. seems te think, corresponds to the modern evolution of 
‘breaking the line’ employed so successfully by Rodney and Nelson, and the 
original suggestion of which has been so much controverted. The object of this 
is to destroy a portion of the enemy’s fleet, which is thus cut off from the rest. 
But does not the plural here indicate a single maneuvre often repeated, which 
could not be the case with such breaking the line? I should therefore be in- 
clined to accept the original explanation, that, viz., it was a breaking through 
the enemy’s line, in order by a rapid turn backwards to smash the oars, or sides, 
or stern of the opposing vessel, ti. 83, 89; vil. 36, 70. Compare Livy's descrip- 
tion quoted by Pop., ‘Libero inter ordines discursu Prestervecti in puppim im- 
petum dabant,’ xxxvii. 24. 

(c.) Se5:drTes of orparnyol. Had the construction proceeded smoothly, 
we should have had af *Arrica) vijes still continued as nom. to ob Apxov, but of 
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orparryol is substituted, because they were the responsible parties in the ’Arr. 
vijes, and the real causes of the delay. Kriig. places a stop at 4pxor, thereby 
making Sed:dres of orpar. a sort of nom. pendens. thy xpodppnocy. 
See i. 45. 

(d.) ras oxnvads phous, In this collocation, as in rp 8hby dxatorg, iv. 
122, Tais vavol Kobdpass, vii. 37, Tov xrbwoy péyay, Vii. 70, we have what Dr. 
Donaldson calls secondary predication, and the whole is equivalent to—‘ they 
set fire to the tents, and the tents were empty.’ The idiom is of course familiar to 
every scholar; but I have some doubt whether this mode of explaining it suffi- 
ciently points out the fact that the adjective or participle so placed contains 
the cause or condition of the whole predication: as rdv &ySpa yeAdoayra trure 
is not—' he struck the man, and the man was laughing ;’ but, he struck the man 
because he laughed. Here I should render, they set fire to the tents as they found 
them empty. D.’s ‘burnt the deserted tents,’ may be defended by the ambiguity 
of the English idiom, but should not have been given in a version intended for 
students, as it might mislead. See more on the subject, notes on i. 36 a; 
ill. §7 a. €pnuos is in Thue. of two, and also of three terminations. 
5ifjpracay. Bi. way of accounting for the force of the prep. is probably 
correct. They searched through (3:&) and carried off, fipxacay, any articles ; as 
infra, vill. 31 and 36. 

(e.) axd— from an originally smaller number, i.e. 110, see ch. 47, which 
even united with the ten from Athens would not equal the Corinthian fleet of 
150. See ch. 46. &mpopacglorws. Said properly of an act which 
required no mpépacis to excuse it ; therefore it means more ‘ openly’ and ‘ un- 
hesitatingly.’ Aaumpa@s, pavepas, Cf. il. 7, ‘clearly,’ indisputably, 
Kriig. cf. Aauxpa vlien, vii. 55. Epyou elxeto— set to work,’ lit. 
held himself to it, so in German, ‘ Griff das Werk eifrig an.’ Si e- 
kéxpiro. There was no longer any distinction between friend and foe. Bi. illus- 
trates by St. James ii. 4 (Bl. ref. is wrong), od SyexplOnre ev éavrois, where the 
meaning obviously is—Have you not made invidious distinctions among your- 
selves ? és trovro &vdynns—‘to such a pitch of necessity,’ ‘eo 
necessitatis.’ Kriig. explains ‘to such an inevitable collision, comparing és totvre 
dvdynns 5 Adyos her. Plat. Theet. 170 c. Compare és rovro guupdpas, iii. 59. 
és rovro Svoruyxias, vii. 86. The usage of fuyérecery in this impersonal way is 
elsewhere, says Kriig., confined to the meaning equivalent to guvéBy. There 
seems little authority for tuvéwecoy accepted by many editors. Pop. suggests 
that xdyxra may be supplied to fuyéwecey from ov8éy. The Schol. understands 
Ta updypara, 


Craprer L.—(a.) ra onxdgn «.7.A. ‘ They did not attempt to lash fast 
and tow after them the hulls of the vessels which they happened to sink’ The 
opt. expresses the indefiniteness of the whole: the aorist is used because there 
is no intention on the part of the writer to connote the exact time of the action 
of the verb. Entertaining those views on the nature of the aorist, expressed 
elsewhere, I do not attribute so much importance as others to the controversy 
maintained between Madvig and Kriiger in their Greek Grammars, whether the 
aor. optative in non-hypothetical relative clauses, be a preteritum, or no. 
Kriig. would naturally quote the presunt case in confirmation of his opinion 
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that it is.. A. directs attention to the fact that xara8éceay only implies 2 
partial sinking, or waterlogging of the ships. This is clear from Herod. viii. 
go, and from the famous case of Arginuse, where some of the Athenian com- 
manders after the action proposed wAciy ém) rds waradedunulas vais, nal robs éx? 
abray avOpdmous. StexwAdovrtes is of course not used in the tech- 
nical sense of 8:éxwAovus in last ch., but simply— sailing through,’ t.e. the scene 
of action. 

(0.) "EAAnot x.7.A. With reference to the naval actions in the Persian 
war—peylorn tay xpd airis. Cf.i.1a. dwotor seems strange for dxérepo:, but 
perhaps it is meant to express the greatness of the confusion, rendering it im- 
possible that anything of the character of the vessels could be made out. 

(d.) xa 8cat Foay Aorxal. The nal has been very offensive to editors. 
But Pop. explanation seems satisfactory : the rAdixo: are those which came sea- 
worthy out of action ; but beside these, ten had never been in action at all, for 
the Corcyreans had 120 triremes, see ch. 25, and of these only 110 were em- 
ployed in the battle. Engelman, thinking tbis ‘very obscure,’ proposes to 
render xa) ‘ viz.,’ so that wAdiuo: and Aowra) should mean the same ships. This 
use of xa) I cannot but consider very dubious. He supports it by roodrwv nat 
dxovolwy apaprnudrwy, Plato, Apol. p. 26 a, which he says is only used to 
denote one class of auapriyara. But I am not sure that it only denotes one 
aspect of them; and the word rowvros, owing to its collocation in such phrases 
as roraiTa Kal xapaxAjo.a, has a particular usage which renders it impossible 
for us to quote the above phrase as any authority for such a use of xa) in the 
text. Of the other reference to iii. 26, rd te xpérepov retunpéva kal ef Tt 
eBeBrAaorhke: xa) 80a ev rais xply doBodais wapeAéAeiwro, we can only say—‘ Nil 
agit exemplum quod litem lite resolvit.’ 

(e.) éwematdévioro, ‘Etsi Greci non radva sed raava Fdew dicunt, tamen 
promiscud waavife et waavi(e usurpant.’ Stanley ad Asch. 8, c. T. v. 274. 
The MSS. here as elsewhere exhibit both. wpupvay, sc. éxl xpipvay 
€xpovovro, rowed sternward. The object of this evolution sometimes, was to 
gain space for returning to the charge, and sometimes, as here, to present the 
least vulnerable part of the ship to the enemy. Cf. Herod. viii. 84. Thuc. 
1. $13; iii. 78; vii. 36. Kriig. cf. the military phrase éx) ré8a dvaywpeiv. Xen. 
Anab. v. 3, 31. bAlyar dudvery, ‘too few to aid. Cf. 2, 61,b; 
5.111 b. This sort of comparative usage of the positive is not peculiar to 
Greek. Thus we might say—few for the purpose. Cf. érlyous eva: ri orparia 
Th Mhdwy cupBardev, Her. vi. 109, and again vii. 207. See Jelf, § 666. Matt. 


§ 448. 


Cuarrer LI.—(a@.) wGAAov éx rov &pavots—' more than to the Corin- 
thians.’ é« Tov &épavois—adverbially. Pop. quotes as similar cases from Thuc., 


dx TOU pavepou, iv. 79, k Tov xpopayods, iii. 43, and others. 20atvupalor— 
wondered at the Corinthians backing water, as we might say, See Jelf, § 495, 
obs. 3. yes @xetvyar éwiwA éovotv—as often, a transition to the 


words actually used, ‘ yonder are ships sailing up to us. See ch. 40 b. 
tvverndrale— darkness was closing in. 

(0.) éreAeura és vinta. See note ili. 78, ended at night, i.e. lasted up to 
night and then ended, ch. 58 b. "AvSoxl8ys. This is the well- 
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known Andocides the orator, who afterwards played so important a part in 
reference to the mutilation of the Herme. &pploayro, sc. al vijes. 
‘Subjectum enim mutatum ex medio apparet,’ Pop. But I am not convinced 
that the word cannot mean, ‘ broughi their ships to moorings,’ without any such 
awkward change of subject. ai efxoot vijes awd Tay AOnrvay, 
atrat, In this and some other passages of Thucydides, as iv. 9. 1, vi. 96. 3, 
vii. 41. 1, the article seems used in somewhat an anomalous manner. I fully 
agree with Engelman that to alter the passages, as Kriig. would in this case, is 
futile, for how can we account for their existence? The correction of them, 
which we find in some few MSS., is much more probably owing to the hand of 
the transcriber. It only remains, therefore, to conclude that Thucydides is 
somewhat peculiar in his way of employing the article. Now if a writer were 
to say, ‘ The ships from Athens, those, I mean, which Glaucon commanded,’ no 
one would express any surprise. But here we have ‘these’ instead of those. 
May not this, however, be ascribed to the same principle of composition upon 
which, as above, we have a transition to the directa actio in vijes éxetvat «.7.A., 
the narrator vividly entering into the action, and speaking from that stand- 
point as it were ? 


Cuaprern LII.—(b.) ras wey vats &pavres...hovxafov. Here is a 
slight anacolouthon, for either we ought to have read ras pey vais ipav, nodxacoy 
3é, or uty should have been omitted, Pop. But Kriig. remarks that yey belong 
rather to the general thought than to any one of the separate ideas, and may 
be supposed to connect itself with rod 3¢ ofkade wAod in the next section. vai - 
tpayres is not so common as vavoly &payres, but Kriig., cf. Herod. viii. 57, 
dmalpove: ras véas awd Zadrauivos. The ships themselves were drawn up on 
shore, therefore ayxtpas need not be substituted. éxito nevi— the 
means of refitting. Pop. says, in the same way as mep:relxiors is the ‘means of 
fortifying,’ but surely, in this latter case, it is the termination in -ors, which 
denotes the operation: so also with &Awors, ‘the means of capturing,’ Phil. 61. 
éy xwply épfuy. The junior student should note the effect of the article's 
being absent; it conveys the reason why there was no émioxevf, but scarcely 
say with D. ‘in so deserted a place.’ tot wAod for ré3e Tov wAOt 
Sen. Cf. 1. 68, Kriig. But see Jelf, § 496. 


Cuapter LITI.—(a.) neaAfrsoyv, explained by the Schol. pixpdy wAoidpioy 
&wd perapopais rod néAnros trrou, @ els dvhp éruxdOnta. As the xéans was the 
riding-horse (light horseman, says T. K. A.), the small light skiff containing 
an individual was so named metaphorically. Kriig. cf. iv. 120 ; viii. 38 ; Herod. 
Vili. 94. &vev xnpunxelov. ‘This was a straight stick of wood 
or of metal encircled around with two serpents, having their crests opposite to 
each other, so as to bear the form of the letter. Thus it answered to the 
caduceus of Mercury. Sometimes, however, instead of serpents, it was encircled 
by sprigs of olive, indicative of a desire for reconciliation,’ Bloomf. Thus it 
would be equivalent to our flag of truce, and the sending a message without it, 
would be meant to imply that the Corinthians did not admit themselves to be 
at war with Athens. netpay moihaagbai—to try to find out what 
their purpose was. wéuavres, on the principle of ‘ qui facit per 
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alium, facit per se,’ the legates are regarded as'the mouth-pieces of the prin- 
cipals, from whom they come, cf. d:épBerpe, ii. 69, ad fin. omrordas 
Avowres, may be much more emphatic, sine articulo, are breakers of treaties, 
but, see ch. 48 b. 

(b.) Avere. This Bloomf. regards as a negligenee of expression for Avec: 
to me it seems a very natural anacolouthon, and quite in the manner of Thucyd- 
‘and are breaking treaty too.’ 

(c.) rd wév. Upon any explanation which I have seen the pe is misplaced, 
for the orparéredoy is not contrasted with anything. It may be a mere 
carelessness of expression, the writer’s real intention being to contrast the 
Corcyreans and Athenians, or, as Kriig. suggests, it may have crept into the 
text from what has gone before. éveBdnoer— called out to lay 
hold of and kill them, Kriig. Cf. Xen. Anab. i. 8, 12, Kipos ¢Bda kyew vd 
oT parevua, 


Cuaprer LIV.—(a.) én’ o¥nxou, not és olxoy, Therefore, ‘homewards,’ t.e. 
in the direction of a point; with the accusative, right-up to a point, as ch. 30a; 
hence I imagine its common signification of ‘ hostility,’ which in some grammars 
and lexicons is given as the primary one. 

(5.) vexpods avelrovro, Seenote, ch. 8a. The absence of the article is 
explicable upon the principle often noticed of its natural omission in the descrip- 
tion of any familiar process, where the object of the verb’s action is at once 
intelligible without particular definition,—e. g. ‘ weigh anchor,’ ‘shoulder arms,’ 
‘furl sails,’ and tho like. So ‘to take up dead’ describes so natural and neces- 
sary a process, that no article is required. Cf. iv. 4; iv. 54; V. 10; Vil. §; Vili. 


106. étevexGévra, The neuter, because the corpses were regarded 
as without personality—mere things. Kriig., cf. va ii. 92, and Xen. dAnad. 
i, a., 8. ore wal vavdyia x.7.A, This would of course, as in 


the similar case on land, indicate that victory rested with them. 


Cuarrer LV.—{a.) év Oepawelg elxov—‘ treated them with great courtesy 
and attention. Kriig. cf. ev airlg Eye, v. 60; vii. 81. On the result, see 
ili. 70. xpocrotheerav—‘ might bring over to them.’ On this some- 
what peculiar word, see the note on iii. 47 a, and in Sheppard’s Theophrastus, 
c. i., wept eipwvelas. All the usages of the word appear to me directly deducible 
from the primary meaning, to bring over to; ef. Tporenorhoarro, last chapter ; 
‘ took to themselves,’ t.e. claimed. 

(.) wreptylyvera:, A. taking the prepos. in a not unusual sense, cf. ch. 
2 b, translates ‘thus overlived the war,’ i.e. thus came out of the contest with the 
Corinthians undestroyed. And 1am not at all sure thet he is wrong. Krig., 
however, and others, contend that it is ‘got the upper hand. Cf. ii.65. The 
connexion between ‘superesse’ and ‘ superare’ shows how closely the ideas are 


united. oolasv—because logically of Kop{v6co: is the subject of the 
sentence. éy oxovdats. Remark the absence of the article, ‘én a 
time of treaty ;’ sc. the thirty years’ truce. But see chap. 54 b. 


Cuarter LVI.—(a.) 3:dgopa— points of difference, or points tn dispute ; 
hence ‘ causes of quarrel.’ More frequent, says Kriig.,in Thuc, than elsewhere. 
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Cf. i. 67, 68. wpacadyrwy, This word, in the sense of ‘working,’ 
‘ scheming,’ may, a8 A, remarks, be compared with our own expression ‘to 
practise,’ and ‘ practises.’ See note on iii. 56. Kriig. remarks that it is most 
common with 8rws and an indicative, iii. 4, 70. Mara hyns— 
formerly called Phlegra, now the Gate of Kassandhta (says Col. Leake). Be- 
tween the Gulf of Therma and the Strymonic Gulf, the whole district called 
Chalcidice juts out into the sea with three promontories, of which this lies most 
to the west. Consult Grote vi. 90, 91, who remarks that the Athenian empire 
was much more secure over the islands than over the seaports situated on the 
continent, as the latter would have a much better chance of receiving aid from 


some neighbour powerful by land. - pdpov bwoTreActs—i.e. pay- 
ing a fixed sum annually, instead of a contingent of ships. See ch. 29, and the 
commentators on Arist. Vesp. 669. Td és NaAAhyny retxos. 


The effect of this would be to leave standing the fortifications towards the 
mainland, bat also to leave the town destitute of defence on the side where it 
was accessible from the sea—+.e. from Athens. éx:Snucoupyous. 
* This term and Aaoupyds was applied to the chief magistrates of the Pelopon- 
nesians, expressive of their doing the service of the people.’ See Livy, xxxii. 
22, and Arist. Pol. iv. 4, p. 140. Asclepiades considers the prepos. superfluous. 
Goll. understands it to mean ‘extra magistrates sent as colleagues to the 
Anpuoupyol.’ Arn. It is possible ér) may only have the sense of superintend- 
ence, as in éxlaxoros. For the nature of the magistracy, cf. Miiller, Dorians, 
1. 2,46, who, however, seems to interpret ‘upper magistrates.’ ‘The words ra 
éx) @pdins denote generally the towns in Chalkidike, places in the direction or 
on the skirts of Thrace, rather than parts of Thrace itself.” Grote, vi. 90. Mr. 
Shilleto makes it embrace Chalcidice, with its three projecting tongues of land, 
all the Hellenic colonies stretching eastward along the coast, and terminating 
at some unknown point to the W. of the Hellespont. Its western boundary was 
Macedonia, and it included several islands in the A¢gean, among which Thasos 
was certainly one. Thucydides, or Grote, p. 10. 


Cuarter LVII.—(a.) pavepas 36dp0p01— openly at variance.’ 
‘ Tepé{xxas—the line of the Kings of Macedon, from their founder, Perdiccas, 
may be seen Herod. viii. 139. They were reputed to be descended from 
Temenus, that one of the Heracleide who at the return of his family with the 
Dorians, obtained possession of Argolis, and on the strength of this descent 
they were allowed to be Greeks. Herod. v.22. But the Macedonian people 
were regarded at best as half-barbarians. Thucyd. iv. 124, 126.’ Arn. 
Maxedéyvey without the article, and means certain Macedonians on the sea- 
coast ; see il. 99, 77s Kdrw Maxedovias, Perdiccas was to have reigned jointly 
with his brother Philip and his cousin Derdas, but attempted to deprive them 
of their provinces. Besides these, says Pop., the brothers of Derdas, c. 59; 
Pausanias, c. 61; and Augustus, son of Philip, are mentioned as rivals to Per- 
diccas, éweTwoAduwro—' had been made a foe of.’ 
évavtiounévois—‘ acting together in opposition to him.” The construction, 
though unusual, verborum pugnandi usu defenditur. Cf. Plut. Cleom. vii. 3. 
xpocexotetro, The preceding re would induce us to expect xpooroodpevos, 
but it 1s quite in Thuc. manner to pass thus to the finite verb. Pop. cf. 1. 29; 
iv. 4, 72. 
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(5.) Spopa byra Ta xwpla. Many MSS. omit the rd, which most editors 
inclose in brackets. If it stand, it must mean, I presume, ‘if he could get pos- 
session of the places, being as they were, close to Potidaa.’ eévexa— 
denoting the final cause, ‘for the sake of.’ 

(c.) XaAnidevor. According to Col. Leake (N. Greece, iii. 54), these 
Chalcideans occupied the whole of the great peninsula south of the Mount 
Khortiatzi, though Chalcidice itself was originally the name of a much smaller 
district. When Xerxes was retreating from Greece, he left behind him Arta- 
bazus ; the latter subdued Olynthus and placed it in the hands of the Chalcidians. 
Ever after, the Bottizans are found in close alliance with them, cf. ii. 79. 
mpokaradapuBdvery—properly a military word, meaning, ‘to anticipate the 
enemy in occupying some position.’ See ch. 33 ¢. 

(d.) abrot—asc. Perdiccas, ef. 1. 59. per bAdAwy Séxa. Eleven, 
generals are quite an unheard-of number, and, besides, many more than are 
suitable for one thousand men, to say nothing of the five who follow, c. 61. 
The very ingenious conjecture of Kriig., ner’ tAAwy 8’, ‘with four others, gets 
over the difficulty; and they who know most about numerals in MSS. will 
make least difficulty in accepting it. It is no valid defence of the old reading: 
to say with Arn., that Pericles was employed with nine colleagues in the Samian 
war, c. 116, for Thuc. there only says that Pericles was one of the ten regular 
otparnyol of the state, Sexarou av’rod orparryovvros, and not that all ten were 
on duty in the same expedition, and with the same force. The five mentioned, 
¢. 61, would make the number exactly ten. 


Cuaprer LVIII.—(a.) xpaccov, Most editors agree with Pop. in mark- 
ing this as spurious. If it be genuine, says Kriig., éa@évres—déy must be con- 
sidered an anacolouthon of parenthetical character ; or after ére:d54, we may add 
with one MS. a d¢. éx mokr00—‘ after a long time,’ after much 
negotiation. tinéoxero. The majority of MSS. have irérxorro, 
which Kriig. in his notes appears to accept: for neuter plurals which stand for 
persons, individual agents, sometimes follow the law of all plurals. Cf. note on 
ch. 126; iii. 82; vil. §7. . Td TéAn— the authorities’ Arn. has a 
good note on the origin and various meanings of reAéw, as traced by Damn. Lez. 
Homeric. and Wachsmuth. They seem to resolve themselves into the notion of 
‘completing and perfecting,’ bringing to a culminating point. TéTE 
34—then at last. Kara roy Katpoy Troirov—when they met with 
this favourable crisis. The first, says Kriig., denotes only the time, the second, 
the favourable conjunction of circumstances. 

(b.) ravrny is the object, ulay réAw ioxupav the predicate, and is therefore 
sine articulo. évoixloagGat és “OA voy is not an uncommon, 
though elliptical way of speaking—‘ to break up their establishments and settle 
in Olynthus. See nearly the same notion, Arist. Aves, 1340, cf. ch. 51 b. 

THs 7%s—this, says Kriig., depends upon wep rhy Aluyny BéABny, wherewith 
one may mentally supply ri. The Lake of Bolbe seems now to be called 
Besicia. Henceforward Olynthus became the principal Chalcidsean city. It 
was at a subsequent period taken by Philip I1., its inhabitants sold for slaves, 
and its walls razed to the ground. Bloomf., who considers that évd implies ‘up 
the country, shows that Olynthus was not, as represented in the maps, on the 
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sea shore, but about five miles inland, in a N.E. direction. tSwKe 
yépeo0ai—gave it to them to inhabit, or occupy and cultivate, whether by farm- 
ing or grazing, and to receive the fruits thereof. Such is the full import of the 
phrase. Bloomf. 


Carter LIX.—(a.) ra éw) @pdiens. See Grote as quoted above, c. 56. 
katagtdyvres éwodXéuovyv. Either, says Popp., ‘gum pervenissent, or ‘quam 
consedissent.’ I should prefer the latter, taking the words in a military sense— 
‘when they had established themselves there,’ i.e. secured a base for their opera- 
tions. tvywev—from the upper, or, inner country. 


Carrer LX.—(a.) wept tq xwply. Thucyd. uses both the dative and 
gen. freely in this meaning. Dat. i. 67, 74, 119, &c. Gen, iii. 102, and with 
poBets0at, Vill. 93. robs wdyras, in all, the German idiom ‘ im 
Ganzen’ corresponds. 

(0.) *Aptoreds. *Apioréas appellatur, Herod. vii. 137. "Ad e:- 
wdvrov. Est Adeimantus, 6 Oxdrov, KoplvOios orparsyds, de quo Herod. viii. 
5-59, 61, 94. Pop. éxi74e1os—is ‘a fit and proper person for 
anything ;’ hence it naturally slides into our meaning of ‘proper,’ except in 
such cases as Xen, Anab. i., where it is ‘fit and proper to be beaten ;’ here it de- 
notes accordance in political sympathies, and is equivalent to pros. Cf. i. 95; 
il. 49; Vill. 47. 

(c.) reccapakoorTi—recoapdxovra tyuépas Sorepovy would have been more 
usual, but we have rplry juépa Sorepov, viii. 24, and so in Latin ‘tertio anno 
post,’ as well as ‘tribus annis post.’ Popp. We may add that Anglich— forty 
days after,’ and ‘the fortieth day after,’ are alike used. 


Cuaprer LXI,.—(a.) éwixapévtas— had come up besides.’ Kriig. cf. Xen. 
Anab. iii. 4, 30. éaur@v—sc. of Athenian citizens. Cf. i. 64. 

(6.) &dvayxalayv—‘ compulsory, i.e. such as circumstances compelled them 
to make. Cf. exactly the same use of necessarius, Liv. xxii. 2, ‘ necessarium 
cubile, and of dvaykaios, i. 90; ii. 70. 

(c.) &wavloravra: éx ris Maxedovias— break up their encampment 
Sor the purpose of leaving Macedonia. So, says Poppo, the words must be taken, 
as it is impossible that Berea was not within the limits of Macedonia. The 
town, it will be remembered, is honourably mentioned in the Act. Apost., and 
is still called ‘ Veria.’ éxiaotpévavres— they made a turn back’ 
—‘mare versus, says Popp.; ‘gegen Osten, Kriig. Both Arn. and Bloomf. 
understand Thuc. to mean—‘they turned back again into the regular route 
from Pydna to Potidea, from which they had deviated in their attempt to sur- 
prise Berea. Now, as the latter place lay in a westerly direction, and some- 
what inland, such a turn must have brought their line of march toward the east 
and the sea. All the explanations, therefore, come to much the same thing. 
The student should, if anxious for further discussion, refer to Grote’s elaborate 
note, vol. vi. p. 95. But Plugers in Cobet’s Miscellany has pointed out from 
ZEschines, ii. 27, that there was a town called Zrpépa in this neighbourhood ; 
read therefore ém! Srpéyav, which at once explains Tov xwplou—a brilliant cor- 
rection. The kai before reipdcavres, which Popp. dislikes and Bloomf. would 
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obliterate, ought I think to stand.- It seems to me to resemble the xa} in efworrds 
vt at xevduvevew, and such phrases, yet not before having made an attempt upon 
the place. Of. weipav réy rerxoy, vii. 12, and ris Nioalas wetpay, iv. 70. 
xwpts—here not in its usual sense, but ‘ besides,’ which meaning it appears to 
derive from the notion of—‘without counting this or that!’ Cf. with Kriig. ii. 
13; lv. 97; iii. 17. 1. Gigonis is described by the Schol. as a promontory 
between Macedonia and Pallene. Leake places it near ‘Apanormi promonto- 
rium.’ éB8ou4kovra, made up with the forty of Callias and the 
thirty of Archestratus, ¢. 57. 


Cuaprer LXII.—(a.) rpds "OAdv@ov. The majority of MSS. have mpd 
OAtvGou; but the allies were not encamped in front of Olynthus ; nor yet, says 
Popp., close to Olynthus, pbs °OAdvOy, but under the walls of Potidea, on the 
side that looked, towards Olynthus, and this idea can only be expressed by xpds 
"OrUwOou. So iii. 21, mpds TlAaraley ; iv. 31, wpds Tov Amévos; iv. 130, 7d wpds 
Brrdbyns. Etw ris réXews—to prevent the men from straggling 
into the town of Potidea. Cf. iii. 6; v. 115; vi. 50. 

(b.) Exovrs. The junior student may remark a good instance of a not un- 
common mpbs 7d onpouvdpevoy construction, ¢.¢. because Tod ’Apiorréais 7 youn 
qv is equivalent to tote rg *Apiore’, the participle stands in the dative. In- 
stances are numerous. Popp. gives one from Homer, lib. xiv. 139—AxtAAjos 
dAody Kip ynbei—depropery. TG icOug... we toOpov. This 
appears contradictory to the common usage of the article. It is to be explained, 
I think, by supposing that in the second case Thuc. uses the expression as 
employed in the common parlance of the locality, where the article would be 
omitted, just upon the same principle as it was omitted before the Isthmus of 
Corinth by the Southern Greeks (i. 168; ii. 9; iv. 42), and as it is omitted 
before thoroughly familiar objects by ourselves. See note, ch. 8 a, and ch. 54a. 
Elsewhere, in this part of the narrative, Thuc. describes it as a stranger ‘cum 


articulo.’ Cf. véxpous dvelAovro. Cf. c. 54. ogas. Aristeus and 
his own troops. mwocetyv—to make them to be—bring them between, 
i. 109 ¢. Maxédovas—here ani adjective. Poppo. Of. "EAAnves, 


Xen. Anab. vi. 3, 26. 

(c.) robs Maxeddévas ixmawéas. This word appears to be used adjectively 
here and in c. 63, of Maxeddves ixwijs. So also we have of “EAAnves weAracrat, 
Xen. Anabd. vi. 5, 26, and such phrases as rhy “EAAada yAdooay, 


Cuarren LXIII.—(a.) drorépwoe Sianivivvedan xuphoas—in which 
of the two directions he should run the risk of going. The subj. after Irépnee is 
given by Bekker for the future,—yvevoe, It is remarked that xepjoa: might 
have been employed, or the word altogether omitted, as in vii. 1; vill. 47. 
os és dAdxtorov x dptov— into as narrow as space as possible,’ because the 
denser the column, the more easily they would force their way through the 
enemy. Popp. points out that xépioy stands for ‘spatium,’ ii. 77, 78. The 
transposition for és és éAdxicrov is to be noticed. See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 461, 
and cf. with G. iii. 46, 87: évy Bpaxurdry. Bidocao8ai—force his 
way into Potidea. xnahv—lit. ‘the claw of a bird’ Here the 
‘mole,’ or ‘stone breakwater,’ which, as Arn, points out, after being constructed 
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just below the sea-wall of the ancient towns, in order to strengthen them, was 
afterwards continued so as to narrow the entrance of the harbour. It projected 
like a talon or claw, and hence its name. Aristeus could not enter the regular 
gates of the town, as the Athenians had probably cut off the retreat, and in 
passing along the mole he was exposed to missiles from the ships. 51a 
is undoubtedly ‘ through the sea,’ as is easily intelligible from the position of 
the mole. Others have rendered it preter vel propter mare, which meaning 
Popp. says only exists in the poets, Herod., and the ancient writers. But 
see xl. c. 

(5.) xarapavés. Wo may either, says Pop., understand xépiov or 71, But 
the neuter form of the predicate need not be tied down to any particular word. 
We may translate—' in sight,’ which would imply that the places were recipro- 
cally visible, which sense seems to be required here. Pop. refers to émpavés, 
said of Decelea, vii. 19, which is apparently taken in an active sense, ‘ latus late 
prospectans,’ Tac. Hist. iii. 60. Krug. has ‘ein iibersichtlicher Raum ;’ and cf. 
HNHAWES, Vi. TOT. éyiyvero ...%p0. The tenses vary, as the 
sense requires—as soon as the batile began (of a continuous action), and the 
standards were uplifted (of an act done once for all), Cf. xareowdo@n infra. 
Vide Append. on Aorist. Sia raxovs. Cf. xl.c. 

(c.) bxroonrdvSous— under a truce, the technical term. This was the 
regular admission of defeat upon the part of those who requested the permission. 
Cf. c. 54. awé@avo». The exceedingly interesting inscription upon 
the Athenians who fell in this battle may still be seen in the British Museum, 
where it was placed by Lord Elgin. It is engraved upon a small stone found in 
the plain of the Academy, and is much mutilated. See Bockh’s Restorations, 
Corpus Inscript. 1. p. 300, and Arnold's note. It forms part of the subject of an 
interesting lecture by the Professor of Anc. History, Oxford. 


Cuarrerk LXIV.—(a.) 7d éx rot icbpot retxos. Compare KAdapyos 
xa) of €€ éxelvov, Xen. Anad. 1. ii. 15. The preposition here is equivalent to a, 
or ab, a parte, as in * Pastor ab Amphryso, and the whole means ‘the wall on 
the side of the Isthmus’—.e. the wall on the outer or northern side towards 
Olynthus ; as towards the close of the chapter, 7d éx rijs MaAahwns is the wall 
on the side of Pallene—i.e. the south er inner wall. The same wall had been 
called rd és TlaAAfhvny, but the difference arises from the different point of view 
—4«x implying the wall, which the spectator sees when looking from Pallene (éx« 
THaraAfhvns); és, the wall which itself looks towards Pallene. It is clear, says 
Arn., from Herod. viii. 129, that Potidsa occupied the whole space across the 
neck of land from sea to sea, and that, consequently, the Athenians on one side 
could not communicate with those on the other. | éworerxioavres. 
This is the technical term for a wall built for the purpose of cutting off commu- 
nication from a place, and this is the sense conveyed by the preposition, cf. viii. | 
26, vil.6. The imperfect, éppodpovy implies that they regularly garrisoned and 
continued to guard it. dixa, an adverbial predicate—in two different 
directions—apart, Kriig., cf. vi. 100. &relxtoroyv must be consi- 
dered as equivalent to odx &rorelxioroy. 

(.) "Apérios. Kriig, remarks that this is an Ionic genitive like Todgus, 
iv. 107, and Kyld:os, v. 51. ‘So even in Xenophon, 4g. ii. 18, we have Kpevatos. 
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The town was situated on the shore towards the E., near the present village of 
Athyto, Leake iii. 156. dpudpevos—lit. starting from, i.e. making 
that his starting-place, or head-quarters—the regular military term, as in 
Xenophon, passim. Cf. iii. 31, iv. 52; so also époppety is the usual term for a 
naval blockade. Cf. i. 116-142. &pporépwiey refers to the two 
walls on land, specified at the beginning of the chapter. vixav—‘ to 
be victors. Engelman well remarks that this transmutation of a transitive into 
an intransitive verb, is common to all languages. Cf. éAcuéepody, ‘to be liberators,’ 
i. 69. Gdiucodper, we are guilty, iii. So ‘amare’ is ‘to be in love,’ and trinken 
in German, as ‘ ¢o drink’ in English, means ‘ to be a drunkard, and évixa is said 
ef the Olympic victor. 


Carrer LXV.—(a.) &roresyi:odelons—kxal—txowy, Remark the con- 
nexion of a genitive absolute with a nominative by nal: the same takes place 
with re «at also, Popp. quotes similar examples, c. 67 ; iv. 29, 100, 124; Vv. 
116; vi. 93. &AAO K. 7. A.—or if anything else, contrary to expecta- 
tion, turn up. Krig. says, we should have anticipated KAAo@er, but, as in the 
version given, &AAo is more indefinite. Krig. himself quotes v. 80, kat Sroca 
GAAHAwY WoAguwp f ef Tt BAAO elxov. There is a question between the readings 
rapa Adyor and wapdAcyov. BI. argues, that as Thuc. uses the substantive rapd- 
Aoyos, it is unlikely that he would also employ the same word as an adjective 
masculine. 70 éwt robrois— that which was to follow next upon 
these things’—+. e. the next steps to be taken. Ta Etwder— what 
was to be expected from abroad.’ Poppo says the expression equals ra &w, but 
this seems inaccurate, as the above translation is meant to show. 

(.) ra &AAa, This construction may be regarded as a sort of extension of 

the cognate accusative: so Krig., who considers it equivalent to réAenoy woAe- 
ue. Tr. ‘he both took part in the other operations of the war.’ 
ZepuvaAlwy. This gen. has been considered as dependent both upon wéAe and 
woAdots, Perhaps the last is more probable, as the Athenians have not lately 
been named. At v. 18, we find them in subjection to Athens. The place was 
situated in Sithonia, Herod. vii. 122, and is now called Zra ‘OpptAia, according 
to Leake, iii. 153. és thy TleAoréyyncoy expdocei—a common 
form of condensation, cf. c. 51, on éreAetra és vinta. Popp. also compares 
xerebery és thy Aaxedaluova, iv. 108, orparidy émayyéAAew és tods cuppudyous, 
vii. 117. 8en—for this, 5rws has been conjectured, because the 
latter is universally the word employed by Thue. after apdocew. But there is 
no reason in grammar, nor in the nature of things, why we should not also 
employ 8rp. And Kriig. observes that we have 8rq rpéry, iv. .128, and roeiy 
Sxn, Vi. 93. ‘ Bottice, or Bottica, denotes the new country of the Bottizans, to 
the east of Potidza and the Gulf of Therma, where they had settled after they 
had been driven out of their old country by the Macedonians [Thuc. ii. 99]. 
But Bottisea denotes their old country, situated much more to the westward, 
between the rivers Axius and Lydias, of which Herod. speaks, vii. 123, 127. 
In the Thracian invasion, Sitalces overran Bottica, but never penetrated as far 
as Bottisea, ii. 99, 100, 101.’ Arnold. 


| Cuapren LXVI.—(a.) wpocey. The xpds refers to the previously-men- 
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tioned causes of quarrel about Corcyra. Evvephoyer. The form 
Euppdow for tupphaw occurs, says Bl., also in Dio Cassius, 186, 62. 1247, 53. 
6 médepuos Evvepporye:. In all probability it is a direct imitation of this. Kriig. 


cf. 6 réAeuos karepidyn, Arist. Eg. 644. d&vaxew xf—a graphic term, 
‘a holding back ;’ sometimes also employed of a temporary suspension of hos- 
_ tilities. i3l!qg— on their own account,’ t.e. as Popp. explains, per se, 
‘non consultis socits.’ 
Cuarter LXVII.—(a.) évdvrwyv—de8idres. Cf.c. 558. wept 
Te xwply—as we, ‘being alarmed about the place. See with the dative, i. 6, 
and ii. 5. onovdds, Seoc. 53 8. 
(b.) évijyou—egged on, or urged on the war. xptoa Kriig. 


connects with mpeoBevduevoi, whereas Hermann, ad Elect. v. 1059, and most 
others, attach it to évjyov. His words are ‘ Particule puev—deé interdum ad ea 
tantum ipsa, que opposita inter se sunt, referuntur, manente constructione 
participii.’ Kriig.’s method avoids this difficulty, but is less obvious. Arnold 
believes that ras owovdds must refer to the thirty years’ truce, and indeed, when 
the word occurs thus with the article, this peace is commonly meant. It has 
been objected by Miller, Zyinetica, p. 180, and Gdller, that this cannot be sv, 
as Agina had been reduced by Athens before the commencement of the thirty 
years’ peace (cf. i. 108), and he thinks that reference is made to the general 
compact, entered into by the Greeks after Platwa. Cf. ii. 72, iii. 68. Krig. 
adheres to the former opinion, conjecturing that in some way or other provision 
had been made in the thirty years’ peace by the Lacedemonians for the airo- 
voula of Aigina. See similar provisions for the Olynthians and others in the 
peace of Nicias, v. 18; and of the same opinion is Arnold, Grote, vol. vi. 
p. 104, is undecided. ‘ Miuller’s opinion,’ he says, ‘might seem to be counte- 
nanced by the allusion to Agina in the speech of the Thebans, iii. 64; but on 
the other hand, if we consult i. 115, it will appear possible that the wording of 
the thirty years’ truce may have. been general, as awo8ovva: 8: 'AOnvalous 80a 
Zxover MeAorovvnolay; at any rate, the Aginetans may have pretended that by 
the same rule as Athens gave up Nisea, Pegs, &c., she ought also to renounce 
ZEgina. However, we must recollect that the one plea does not exclude the 
other: the Zginetans may have taken advantage of both in enforcing their 
prayer for interference. This seems to have been the idea of the Schol.’ 

(c.) wad ef rls rs EAAO— and any of the allies that had any other wrong 
to complain of, Jelf, § 45, 3. rls &AAos, the proposed alteration, is inferior to 
the original reading, for any other injury is the prominent part of the idea. 
toy eiw@dra. The ordinary assembly, consisting of all Spartan citizens who 
had attained to the age of thirty years, Arn. Popp. points out that it is called 
4 exxanola rev Aaxedanovlwy, c. 87, and rd wAHO0s abréy, c. 72. It is so called, 
probably, to distinguish it from 4 pixpa éxxAnoia, which was composed only of 
the Spartiate Peers, or ‘Onoto:, to the exclusion of the Lacedsemonians, See 
on the subject of these assemblies, Miiller’s Dor. vol. ii. ch. 5,'and the remarks 
of Grote, vol. vi. p.105. Remark the usage of xoréw in worhoavres, so like that of 
our own verb to make. Cf. i. 139, 1v. 118. Atwévay elpyer@a. 
This celebrated decree, which infiicted so much distress upon the Athenians, is 
much harped upon by Aristophanes, The student should refer to the Achar. 
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VV. 477, 729, 752, 758. The Schol. on Rane, v. 273, preserves the terms of the 
decree, Meyapéas phr’ dyopas, ufre Caddoons, wht’ iwelpou peréxew. See also» 
. Plut. Vit. Peric. c. 29. 


Cuarren LXVIII.—(a.) rd wiordv. The reliability, if there were such a 
word, in default of which render good faith, loyauté, it means the trustworthi- 
ness of their conduct im all the relations of internal policy and private life. Cf. 


76 morby ris GAnGelas, Soph. Trach. v. 398, cf. Jelf, § 436, 7. an t- 
oro Epous—tess inclined to suspicion, or, ‘less ready to believe us when we say, 
activo sensu, less ready to believe,’ cf. iv. 17, viii. 66. és rots 


&AAobs, This is generally connected with axicrorépous— less suspicious towards 
all the rest of the world, in the event of our saying anything againat them. Others 
give a different force to és robs dAAobs—zmore incredulous towards the rest of us, 
if we have anything to say. Both are possible, To the first it has been objected 
that the Corinthians were going to accuse the Athenians alone. But this is 
surely futile, for the general form in which the expression is couched is pre- 
cisely what we should have anticipated in a rhetorical statement. Nor is 
Poppo’s assertion that tots dAAods (in the second method of taking the words) 
cannot include the Corinthians, because jezs is subsequently distinguished 
from rovs fuppdyous rovcde, anything more than a hypercriticism ; for of course 
it is possible for them sometimes to identify themselves with the rest, and 
‘sometimes not. His own way of taking the words is to connect them with 
Adywuer— if we have anything to say against the rest.’ But here the first given 
objection would apply, and Popp. seems sensible of it, for he conjectures vols 
*A@nvatovs—and surely in this case we should have had &AdAovs sine articulo. 
The 4v 7: Aéywpey is a sort of euphemistic expression with which Krig. well 
compares Ar. Ach. 579, tvyyvduny Exe, el wrwxds dv elady ri ndoTrwopvaduyy. 
owdppoavyvnv—‘ moderation. See an explanation of what is meant by the word, 
c. 84, § 2. &4a0ia—cf. Sheppard’s Theophrast, ch. ix. p. 115. 

(b.) thy pdOnowy eworetre is said to be identieal with esavOdvere, but 
there is, I think, always some shade of difference between the simple verb, and 
the cognate noun with woéw. The latter seems to dwell more upon the action. 
expressed by the verb: tr. took the trouble to inform yourselves, Tay 
Aeydvrwy «.7.A, Arn. has a very long note, following Pop. ed. maj. wherein 
he says that the gen. Aeyévrav depends upon the latter part of the sentence, and 
that ds Aéyouc: is exactly equivalent to 7d Aéyew, the gen. expressing that con- 
nexion of the subject spoken of with the verb which is expressed in English by 
the prep. ‘in.’ But it has always seemed to me much more simple to make the 
gen. governed by brevocire, and ws Aéyovos one of those recurrences to the 
directa oratio so common—‘ You suspected the speakers and (declared) that they 
are speaking for their private interest.’ 3:dpopa slightly differs 
from its use in the last ch., where it was ‘ points of difference ;’ here it is, 
‘ points which make a difference.’ See note on idlg rt abr Siapépes, iii. 42. ° 
év rq Epyw—actually involved in the evil ; this is the primary force of the 
preposition, as may be seen in such phrases as éuSarevew warpldos, Sophocles, 
O. T. 825. Pop. renders it apud, coram. 

(c.) dpavets—‘if they were committing this wrong in a corner.’ 
obk eidéa4. Dat. commodi, ‘as to persons ignorant of the fact,’ cf. ii. 36; iv. 
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59. Note the absence of the article. worephoovrac for roreunPhcorrai, 
Poppo. This 18 one of the cases which will illustrate the way in which a 
middle sense passes into something like a passive one. See the observa- 
tions, iii. 40, and Jelf, § 364, and transl. bring war upon themselves, viii. 43, 
and S:arcvenhoec Cas, vii. 14. 

(d.) 0b yap &vy—‘ for otherwise they would not,’ supply with Poppo, ef ah 
xpowaperkevarpévo: Foay es wérenov. dwovAaBéyres. This is ex- 
plained by the Scholiast 3efduever, and by Thom. Mag. xpoAaPdvres, but I have 
little doubt but that Stephanus was right in thinking that 5rd contained the 
wense, clam, et ‘per insidias, an opinion which has been repeated by several 
editors. Cf. with Kriig. i. 121, 143. - awoxphirda: A. interprets 
this, ‘to give you the fubl benefit of your dominion in Thrace? and it is certain 
that such a use of &rd may be supported. But this does not seetn to mre called 
for by the sense. It is better to take the old interpretation, ‘to avail yourself 
of,’ ‘to reap the benefit of” Gédll. compares dro(yp, i. 2, and Kriig. vi. 17; vii. 
42. So, says Popp., the Latins used abuti, liberé uit. 7d wéy, which 
might have been 7 ép, réferrmy to Keprtpa, is attracted to xépiov. 


Crarree LXIX.—(a.) epativa:. A somewhat poetic and rhetorical word, 
ef. iii. 18, 82. On the subject compare ¢. 90 and 107. Kriig. ax o- 
oT epovrres—active voice upon the printiple of ‘ Qui facit per aliuth fabit per 
se, as is explained in the next section. 

(5.) efwep x.7.A, An. quotes with approval Hermatin’s dictum, ‘ eftep 
Soest oi, dicithus ei de quo non certo scimus quid ei placeat, aut de quo id 
nescire simulamus,’ and renders, ‘ if he makes a pretention of being the deliverer 
of Greeve, we cannot say whether he does iniake it, but if he does.’ This I believe 
to be wrong. «frep, as its fori imports (cf. Scwep, ch. 8 b, and Donaldson, 
N. Orat. § 178), will be found upon a careful induction, more espevially in the 
philosophers, always to asstimé the hypothesis which it makes ; sometimes, it is 
true, only temporarily and for the sake of argument, but still always to assunie 
‘it, especially if they carry aff the honour of deing the liberators of Greece, as I 
suppose you think you do. I was induced to examine the question, owing to 
an assertion in a note by the learned editot of the Agamemnon (Peile), ad v. 29, 
‘ etrep is aged when the propésition is doubtful:’ But after the largest induc- 
tion which I have been enabled to make, I find that efrep always assumes the 
hypothesis either from its intrinsic truth, or simply for the sake of argument ; 
and it is from cases of the last sort that the notion of its doubtfulness arises. 
Numerous instances of this will present themselves to the reader throughout 
Thucydides. But it is still more important to trace the usage in strictly argu- 
mentative writers like Aristotle. It will be found that he is perpetually stating 
his principles in a delicate way by efep, while his mere 8dtu ate introduced 
by ei. The real state of a disputed fact, he, for the purpose of avoiding dogma- 
tism, continually introduées by 4A’ efwep—e.g. Men do not wish for the good 
of an inanimate object, éxcept so far forth as may be desirable for themselves, 
yeroioy Th ofve BotrAecOat riyad, GAN elxep od(ecbar BotrAcra abtéy, Wa atirds 
&xn. Here efrep obviously and necessarily assumes the supposition contained in 
BovAera:, Soe again Exh. Nich. lib. vii. c. 7, x. 3. To go through the instances 
whieh I have selected would be tedious; but eveii in the very case quoted by 
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Peile, ad loc., efwep rl 7 dori rijs dAnOelas aOévos, CE. T. v. 369, the ‘ vis veri- 
tatis’ is assumed as a foundation for what follows. A long note will perhaps 
be pardoned, as the matter is of great importance from the use of the word 
in arguments, and Dean Stanley, I perceive, in his valuable work on the 
Corinthians, has again reproduced the assertion about its being a particle of 
uncertainty. The error arises from contrasting it solely with ef ye, which 
assumes the same hypothesis in 8 more emphatic, and, so to speak, deictic and. 
lively way. eile himself has elsewhere said, ‘If the original notion of wep) be 
connected with that of its derivative, wepiocds excess, we shall be led, consider- 
ing wep as a kindred particle, to the same interpretation, récov rep—thus muck, 
and more ; full as much. <Agam. Vv. 141. &tlwars—nearly as &kloopec. 
Kriig. cf. i, 138, ii. 2, ili, 37. péperat, I believe to be a metaphor 
from the games; as we say, ‘bear off the prize’ See Soph. Electra, 969, otre:, 
and 1086, pépew. Others tr. ‘ostentatiously set forth ;’ cf. pre se ferunt. If 
dtiwo:s be taken activo sensu, then we must tr. ‘si virtutem palam sibi vindicat,” 
as Popp.; but this is not so good: for, as Kriig. indicates, cf. ii. 11, with ii. 60, 
and iii. 53. ol yap Spavres, The doers, the active party, or it 
may be possible to supply &d:xa to the participle from &d:codpeba, and tr. ‘ the 
wrong-doers. Hither is preferable to disconnecting of and 3pavres, and making 
the first here a demonstrative pronoun, as it sometimes is before dé, Tr. there- 
fore, for the wrong-doers are coming against persons who have not yet made up 
their mind, with their own measures already taken, and not merely threatening ; 
rather than, for they already acting, are coming against, §c. BEAANGIS 
denotes a menacing attitude; as A. explains, holding up the stick, but never 
striking. Cf. iv. 126, 

(c.) eal—‘a not unfrequent use of kal, by which it is nearly equivalent to 
aAAd, immo, the literal sense being ‘and now,’ as in Arist. Pac. 402, xal oo: 
gpdow tt mpa&yya Sevdy nat péya, Bl, kar’ dAlyor—step by step, 
creeping on, Krug. well compares kar’ oAlyov 7d xperov éurlerovea, Plat. 
Timeus, 85, d. 7d dvalcOnréy— your insensibility,’ ‘your want 
of perception of what is going on about you, Kriig. remarks that the word is 
not used by Thucyd. in so contemptuous a sense as by Demosthenes. Cf. i. 82, 
vi. 86. This seems true of the later writers. See an examination of the character, 


Sheppard’s Theophrastus, ch. x. MEeAAhoces. Cf. supra, a. 
(d.) daparcis—‘ safe men ;’ lit. ‘ such as cannot be tripped up in wrestling.’ 
Cf. ppoveiy yap of taxeis obk dopadeis, Eidip. Tyr. 617. @» refers of 


course to duets, and must be resolved into its constituents—‘ though, as it now 
seems, what was said of you transcended the reality’ In Thuc. the perpetual 
antithesis between Adyos and &pyoy must be rendered sometimes in one way, and 
sometimes in another: &y has been taken for the neuter—the common report 
about which things ; but I cannot believe this to be right. ¥poawavtT joa 
—‘ before the preparations made by you suitably encountered,’ or rather, ‘ antici- 
pated him on the way. The infinitive, says Popp., stands after apérepoyr %, as 
commonly as after aply. Cf. note, ch. 39 b., and vi. 58, and Jelf. So after 
torepoy %, vi. 4. kalés rbxas...Kxaraorivat, Popp. tr. Fortune 
casus subire, The meaning of the whole is, undoubtedly, to expose yourselves to 
the influence of accident by struggling against your enemies when they have become 
more powerful, and not before—i.e. by delaying the struggle until they are so. Cf. 
én) ras dpaveis éAxldas eabloravrat,v.103. adtdy rep! abrg cparévra— 
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metaphor from shipwreck, that he was the rock upon which he himself made ship- 
wreck—i.e. his own errors were for the most part the cause of his failure. Com- 
pare vi. 33, wept aglow abrois Ta wAclo wralwoty, and Herod. ix. 107, #» wept 
Mapdovle wraicy 4 “EAAas. 

(¢.) af buérepac éAxldes, The pronoun stands, as often, for the objective 
genitive—the hopes of which you are the olyect ; cf. ch. 33; Jelf, § 652, 6 
vtvds, Reference is made, perhaps, to the Thasians (i. 101), the Eubcans 
(i, 114), certainly to the Potideatans (i. 58), Popp. airlg—is 
‘ charge’ in general, here, a ‘friendly remonstrance.’ Katnyopla 
has a more special and forensic sense—an accusation at law. 


Cuarrmn LXX.—(a.) &&101—4t is our desert—we may claim. Tov 5ia- 
pepdvrwy. Cf. note, c. 68 b.; tr. as dtapdpwy— the interests which are at stake 
being great :’ the d:apépovras which follows is, ‘differing in character’ Some 
commentators, indeed, suppose that the pseudo ray d:apepéyray meant the same 
thing. ofovs duty must be taken in close connexion with 6 dyay fora. 
Cf. infra, 

(d.) dkets extvotaas is ‘quick at devising navelties ;* the éxl in composition 
denotes something over and above what has been before: from the dteis is 
derived by zeugma another adjective, which governs oé(ew. ‘The meaning of 
otets, sharp, when applied to the latter half of the sentence, is in the nature 
of a sarcasm,’ Grote, vol. vi. p. 110. Gdller’s idea of understanding ixayo} in- 
stead of dfets, is, I think, quite unnecessary. éxsyv@vat has reference to 

. éxsvojoa, and the preposition has the same force, ¢o devise fresh measures. 
étlxecbai—‘ to follow out. ‘A meaning,’ says Kriig., ‘and construction which 
I am unable elsewhere to find.’ wapa Séivauiw rorApnral—adaring 
beyond their power. The words which follow I understand to mean, ‘venture- 
some beyond what their sober gudgment sanctions,’ and are explained by the anti- 
thetical clause, ris yeouns pndt trois BeBalois mioreteat, to have no confidence 
even in such schemes as their judgment sanctions, cf. Jelf, 442 a. Many other 
translations have been suggested ; but I have little doubt as to the correctness 
of the above. 7d St bpérepov—it is your way, or your characteristic, 
to perform what falls short of your power—i. e, not to effect all you are able to 
effect. Livy seems to refer to this (as Bl. observes): ‘Atheniensium populum 
fama est celerem et supra vires audacem esse ad conandum ; Lacedemoniorum 
cunctatorem, et vix in ea quibus fidit ingredientem,’ xlv. 23. 

(c.) mEeAAnTaS, Gxodnpnral, évinuordrous, All these words are of 
peculiar significance ; on the first, see.sup. c. 69 b.; the second means, ‘roamers 
abroad ;’ the third, ‘stay at homes. dmwodnueiy and évdnueiy were used at 
Athens to express our ideas ‘ at home’ and ‘ abroad.’ dkdpxovrai— 
‘follow out their advantages to the utmost, Popp. tr. longissimé progrediuntur. 
Si verba explicanda essent longissimé vietoriam persequuntur, ex tribus pessimis 
membranis scribendum esset érefépxovra:. The translation I have given is not 
to be restricted to actual pursuit of an enemy. amovolg. Kriig. remarks that 
this does not refer merely to military campaigns. avanlxrovocty. This 
verb denotes the action of a man who throws himself back from his task in phy- 
sical exhaustion or despondency. Arn. saysit is a strange mistake of Athenzeus to 
suppose that its primary meaning is mental discowragement, for in all languages 

. @2 
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terms expressive of mental operations are borrowed from those of the body. This 
is quite true ; but it seems a no less strange mistake of his own to derive the 
notion ‘dispirited’ from ‘the movement of a rower who throws himself back 
to give force to his stroke.’ Neither does Athenseus loc. cit. say so much, but 
én) Wux 7s deriv ofoy d0upeiv. é7) 3t rois edpaciww «.7.A. The 
antithesis here expressed is, though somewhat difficult to translate, easy 
enough to understand. ‘They are as reckless of their persons as if they did 
not belong to them, when fighting for their country, but they are most thorough 
masters of their intellect, and employ all its powers in her service ’—4.e. hus- 
banding all its resources, and allowing none other the advantage of them. The 
orators seemed to have admired the sentiment, for it has been imitated by Iso- 
crates, Panegyric, p. 58, and Lysias, Orat. funeb. p.87. See Arn. and Kriig. 
Some have regarded elxeordry as if it belonged to wéAe:—‘ most entirely the 
property of their country ;’ but if the antithetical word &\Aorprerdros bas refer- 
ence to the subject of the verb, this must also. 

(d.) ¢$éA@worv. This is Poppo’s and Bekker’s reading from most MSS. 
He quotes Soph. Trach. vy. 506, e&A@ov &eOA’ aydvwy. Kriig. has éweg- 
€AOwory, bAlya... wpdtavres. The construction seems to be, 
‘yotvra, ruxely apdtavres dAlya xpos 7a péddrovra. They think they have 
chanced to effect but little as compared with what they will hereafter effect. ‘ Ac- 
cording to Matthix, the participle wpdiayres stands for the infin. xpdfe, as 
dependent upon tyoivyrm.’ Bl. who tr., whatever they 80 pursue as to gain, they 
esteem trifling compared with what they may chance in future to attain to. Cf. 
Jelf, § 683. Peile believas ‘the correct version of thie difficult passage’ to be, 

And whatever indeed having projected, they shall not have followed out, they 
reckon (their own to lose, i.e.) an actual loss of their own property; but 
whatever having followed wp they shall have acquired, (they reckon) a trifle when 
compared with what they were to have succeeded in effecting, as if in the last 
clause it had been xpbs & EnerAAdoy ruxely wpdiavres. Cf. ili. 20: nal Zueddov, of 
pév rwes Guoprhoerbas, af 8 wAclous rebtecOa Tod dAnOo’s Aoyiopod iii. 22, 
ral tueArAov Shae «. 7. A, éxAfpwoay thy xpelay. Thetrue aorist, 
denoting an act not restricted to any special time, past, present, or future, 
which we somewhat clumsily express by a present. They supply the deficiency, 


i.¢., are wont to supply. See Appendix ii. by &y yvdouv. The whole 
may be todrwy dy by Thy émixelpnow roieicOa yraow, or Tobroy & dy yraow. 
Kriig. prefers the last. éxixelpyoww x. +. A.— because they imme- 


diately set themselves about attempting whatever they have made up their minds 
about,—i.e., make their attempt an immediate one, Kriig. cf. éxiyelpyois tev 
*EmimoA®, vii. 43. ‘The attempt upon Epipole.’ 

(¢.) nox Gover, as our word foil, or sometimes soil, is somewhat poetic, 
and as Krig. remarks, scarcely used in Attic prose; but it seems to havea 
peculiar appropriateness here with alévos, cf. Hom. Od. E. 202, cf. ii. 39. In 
speeches Xenophon frequently employs it. Here it governs tavra. Cf. Eur. Mir. 


v. 59, Th woxGeis tabra; Kra@oGat Note the present, ‘being always 
in the act of acquiring.’ éoprhv—Think nothing else a holiday, than 


the doing what the oecusion requires. There seems some tacit reference to the 
practice of the Lacedsemonians, who, as on the occasion of Marathon, would not 
go forth upon even the most necessary expedition during the time of a festival. 
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On this account, I think Reiske’s interpretation of the word, delicias, voluptatem, 
is incorrect ; and Dio Cassius probably overlooked the allusion when he sub- 
stituted the ed3aporlay in the imitated passage, xxxviii. 37. Cf Miiller’s Dor., 
book ii. wepuxévas. ‘To have been born, ‘to have been brought 
into the world. Cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 9: BovAopévoes woaAd wpdyyara txew 
abrods Te xal Grre:s wupdyeiy. 


Cuarrgr LXXI.—(a.) radrys pévro: x. 7. A. This and the following 
sentence are confessedly difficult. 1 will first mention what I myself imagine 
to be the meaning, and which I now find to be nearly that given by Bloomf. : 
‘And yet when such a State as this stands, as it were, m battle array against 
you, O Lacedemonians, ye continue (d:a) to procrastinate; and think not that 
peace endures longest for these men, who go not indeed beyond what is just in the 
matter of armament, yet plainly show that their resolution is, if they be wronged, 
not to permit tt; but ye hold fair dealing to consist in doing xo violence to others, 
while ye prevent injury to yourselves by repelling it when attempted.’ The second 
clause of the sentence would naturally have commenced with ofewGe 3¢, and con- - 
tained some other opinion concerning the nature of a durable peace, ascribed to 
the Lacedemonians. But with that love of variety which we have so often 
remarked (cf. ch. 33'¢.), as characteristic of Greek composition, the antithetical. 
clause is cast into a new form. 7 xapackevy I have translated ‘armament,’ 
for want of a single word which better expresses its meaning; but it must be 
understood. to include all acts and measures which might awaken the jealousy 
of a neighbouring government. Bl. says, ‘I must still adhere to my opinion 
that ry wapacxeldy means in vite institutions. Td troy vénere—lit. ‘ ye allot 
or deal out the equitable,—é. ¢., equity.’ The translation given to it is therefore 
quite as tenable as Arn.’s, to deal justly, or Donaldson’s, ‘ye lead a life of 
easy indifference,’ or Poppo’s, ‘ @quitatem colitis. dpvyduevot can scarce mean. 
‘suffering harm, by attempting to defend yourselves ;’ for by no code is self- 
defence considered as inconsistent with justice; and again, it is going much too 
far to say that. the Lacedsemonians would not defend themselves, which in this. 
case the orator would imply. BAdwreo Gai, says Donaldson (N C.§ 454), is 
a certain dégree of harm or mischance, a hindrance or accidental harm ; (this I 
have pointed out with examples in a note upon Asch, Ag. v. 119. Zerminalia 
ii.) never an injury of that kind which can cause resentment. The present 
passage has, he thinks, been misinterpreted by all commentators. His own. 
version is,—‘ Jt ts not your opinion that those persons enjoy peace the longest, who 
while they act zusily, show they have made up their minds not to submit to injury, : 
but you observe the rule of non-interference,—i.¢., you are strictly neutral or im- 
partial, on. the principle of not hurting others, and. of avoiding the inconventences . 
to which reprisals would. sulpect you.’ 

(b.) apxacérpowa, exactly corresponding to ‘ old-fashioned.’ 
xpos abrobs—when compared with them. A very natural ellipse for wpbs Tr 
éxsrnSetpara abréy. In a similar manner, réxvns stands for dowep réxvns 
del ra éxryryvdpera xparei, Bi. is scarce right in saying with respect to the 
government of réxvns ‘supply 8:4 or wepl.? The ‘ additions’ here of course are 
the improvements made from time to time. Illustrations will occur to every 
one, Cf. Xen. i. 6, 38. | émitexvfocews. The érf has the same. 
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force as in éxryvévai, ch. 70 b., which see; but as the word rexvf has been 
used, ém:rexyfoews, says Popp., ‘exquisitd positum est.’ The word occurs, 
Herod. ii. 2,119. Grote gives the sense correctly, but somewhat too magnilo- 
quently for a Spartan, ‘multiplicity of active obligations requires multiplicity 
and novelty of contrivance. = 

(c.) wexpl rotde. Let your procrastination be-limited by this ; go thus far, 
and no farther. The words exp! and &xp) I believe sometimes signify, not 
simply up to a certain point in time or space, but coincident or co-extensive with 
a certain amount of time or space. érépay riva tvppaxlay tpénre. 
This probably refers to the Argives, who were ever ready to take advantage of 
any opportunity to establish a counter-influence to Sparta in the Peninsula. 

(d.) Ge@y ray dpiloy. ‘ The Gods who were called upon to witness the oaths.’ 
Expressed by Livy— Fosderum arbitros ac testes. Liv. xxi.to. Poppo. 
tay alobavopevey, te, aloOnow exdyrer, ppovluwv. This makes the expres- 
sion the exact antithesis to dvaic6frwr, and we may render it, men of feeling 
and intelligence. Popp. refers to v. 26, and Xen. Mem. iv. 1,1. Otherwise— 
‘of these men who witness the act,’ under whose cognizance it comes, as the oaths 
came under the cognizance of the gods. épnulay—deserted, and 
therefore defenceless position. Kriig. cf. iii. 67. 8ara— holy in the 
sight of gods’—from which we may infer the strength of the religious feeling 
connected with the idea of race. einyeto@at. The notion is, ‘ Do 
not let the power and glory of Peloponnesus degenerate under your headship.’ 
Popp. explains the construction é¢Adgow, = to Sere eAdcow elva:; others say 
that the double accusative is occasioned by the elliptical way of speaking, thy 
TleAondvyncor @adcow xaracrijoas etnyoupévous. To me it seems explicable by 
prolepsis. On the verb éryéoua: in this sense and construction, ef. i. 76, 95; 
vi. 85, and L. and S. Lexicon. On the Spartan jyyesorla, seo Grote, p. 396, 
note, and i. 38, and vii. 55. 


Cuarrrr LXXII.—(a.) r&y "AOnvalwy. This genitive must be referred to 
apeoBela, but the whole sentence is, as Arn. remarks, an instance of irregular 
construction, known to most Greek authors, and particularly to Thucydides. 
When the subject of the discourse is suddenly altered, the new subject is 
brought forward into the most prominent place in the new sentence without 
much regard to the necessities of the construction, which often is changed by 
an anacolouthon, and the subject left independent of any government. This is 
most common where, as in Herodotus, the reason of the predication is introduced 
by ydp, before the writer gives us the predicate itself. See Jelf, § 786, 6. 
The introduction of xal before &s fa6oyro renders this passage more confused 
than usual, and I confess it seems to me very like the work of a copyist, who 
did not perceive that xpeoBela could form the subject — by repetition — of 
yo0ovro. In this suspicion I perceive that Kriig. concurs. Arn. cites, by way 
of illustration, i. 115; vii. 48 ; viii. 30, which the student will do well to consult. 
So also Herod. iv. 149, 4 38 wais ob yap Epn of cuuwrebcer Bat, Toryapay egy 
abroy xaradelpew Biv éy Adxowt, iv. 100, rev 8 way yap Fy 7d AROS peralrioy, 
otx @éxovro rods Adyous. ix. 109, TH 8t naxds yap Eee wavoixly -yevérOa, 
elxe rq Héptn. &roAoynoonévous, This accusative must be con- 
sidered to depend upon the verbal adjective wapirnréa, -On the construction 
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see Jelf, § 318. Matthiz, $447. Géll. accounts for the fact that these verbals 
govern accusatives, on the principle that they tacitly contain the notion xp%, or 
Sez, and cites Matthie, § 447, 4. Cf. ofre psodopopnréov efn BAAOus 4 rods 


orporevopévovs, viii. 65. wep) mav7és— concerning the general question ;' 
the construction is varied by the infinitive 3yAa@ca, which is admissible after 
verbs of motion. Popp. éy wAelovi, sc. xpévy, opposed to raxéws, 


ef. 1.121. Krig. 

(6.) é« tév Adywv—ex from its proper notion, which is that of the material 
cause—in the metaphysical sense of the word—passes into a cognate one of 
after, or arising from, regarding the antecedent events as in some degree the 
cause of those which follow. We may therefore translate—‘ Arising out of,’ 
i.e. ‘Ie consequence of what had been said.’ rots AaweSatpovtors as 
distinguished from 7d xA700s a’réy probably refers to the Ephors. 
eY rc #4, & transposition for ef pf rt. So ef ph wal, for ef xal wh, ii. 11; vi. 60. 
Popp. Krig. would strike out 7: and make éwoxyAve: intransitive. The verb is 
so in this book, 144-2: oBre éxeivo nwAdve: éy rais grovdais ore 1é5e. 
éwiévai—adire, accedere, wapéA0eyv, ad dicendum prodire. But, as Popp. ob- 
serves, the distinction is not always kept up, cf. i. 119: 


Cuarrer LXXIII.—(a.) rpéoBevots. This word is censured by Dion. Hal. 
as too poetical, but the truth is that wpeoBelu is ‘embassy,’ just as‘we might 
say the ‘English embassy’ at Paris; and wpéoBevors is ‘the fact of coming 
upon an embassy.’ kataBowy receives the same censure from the 
critic, but it is very graphic and suitable to the speaker. ‘ The outcry against 
us, ef. viii. 85, 87. See also ch. 67, xal xareBoay Trav *A@nvaloy. 
Sixagrats butiv—‘ you as our judges.’ pqilws— ‘easily,’ and, 
therefore, lightly, cf. 1. 80; vi. 9. 

(b.) ra wavyd wada:d, The old mythical legends about Theseus, the 
Amazons, &c., which were a stock topic. Kriig. refers to Isocrates, v. 42, 
Dem. xxii. 15, Xenophon, Mep? Tpoc. iv. 16. ay. This gen. depends 
upon pdprupes. Popp. explains dxoal Adyov as equivalent to dxovobéyres 
Adyor—the hearsay of tradition. - Byes is, ‘the personal observation 
of those who are to hear us speak.’ el wal... mpoBarddAopévots— 
‘ Although tt be somewhat irksome to us to be for ever bringing this subject for- 
ward.” Thus Arn. after Haack and Popp. I think correctly; but Krig. 
adops the other explanation, even though it be somewhat disagreeable to you to 
have this ever put before you. On the force of the prepos. in 3: dxAov, cf. 
17. éxiy8uvetero. Either ra Mydixa is the subject, or it is 
impersonal. hs tov Epyou—sc. THs wpeAlas may, I think, be 
rendered ‘ the practical benefit, in contradistinction to rod Adyou; but Popp. and 
Goll. understand, ‘ of the actual doing of the good, which makes the antithesis 
less effective ; ris d&peAlas, ‘the benefit of the reputation, if any there be.’ 
eX rt OheAet... wWapaithoews is explained by the Schol. évexa roi aireiv. 
ovyyvéuny, for the sake of deprecation, to which, namely, they would not con- 
descend. | 

(c.) Mapa@&»:, The word had become so familiar, that its use is almost 
adverbial,—t.e., without év before it. Cf. with Kriig. Dem. xviii. 208, Plato, 
Menexenus, 240. Yet Thucyd. sometimes employs the preposition, as i. 18, 
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ii. 34, ef. Aéadors, ch. 143. Aristoph. always omite it. Tpoxtvd w- 
vevoat—‘ to have borne the brunt of the danger. The same expression oceurs 
in the far-famed oath of Demosthenes. On Zot Sxas udprere ob up tols dv 
Mapaban xpoxiwSuyeboaryTas. &axe—khindered, prevented. The use 
of the simple verb in this sense is not so common, yet Kriig. gives abundant 
instances. Xen. Agad. iii. 5, 11, 5 donds er 8vd kySpas rod wh naradivas, 
and Herod. iii. 79, vd éweAOotoa Foxe, &c. Add ibid. v. ror. 

&d3uvaray ky ’yt@y, This is a very clear cage of the usage of dy with a par- 
ticiple. Cf. Matth. 597, 6, and Jelf, 429, 4. It may be resolved into Sxep 
ei eyéveru, &38tvaro:, dy. Foay of TeAowowshouor, épolas—‘ equal to 
what it was before. Cf. ii. 80,5 wepladrous Ecoyro Syoos, This seems to me 
correct, nor can I understand why Bi. should consider this sense so very 
feeble, that it should be necessary to give the unusual force of ‘an unequal 
match for the Greeks, to the words. This.is incensistent with ob« éri, and we 
should have had dvriwdAov. He did not consider before. this that he was 
equally matched with the Greeks, he imagined that he was timensely superior 
to them. He now saw that this superiority no longer existed, and therefore 
abandoned the enterprise, 


Cuaprar LXXIV.—(u.) éy rats vaict—in, thei ships,—i,e., depended 


upon them. Cf. Jekf upon éy, § 622. 89 A@6.éy70s—‘ when it had 
been clearly shown.’ So d&yyeAOévros and similar phrases are used, occasionally. 
Jelf, § 696. és gird—‘ to it,’ in general reference to the cireum- 


stances described by the introductoxy words. It is mportant to notice this 
use of the pronoun in reference to the discussion concerning the genuineness of 
iii. 84, where gee the long note, and: cf. a2 a. és ras rerpa- 
noalas—‘ to make up the four hundred” Speaking.in round numbers, for as 
we learn from Herodotus, the exact amount was 378. Great difficulties have 
been made about this, because Demosthenes, de Cor. 238, the poet Aischylus, 
and Nepos, who copied from them, call the fleet 300 only, But it is plain that 
poets and actors, when engaged. in proclaiming. the glories of Athens before 
Athenians, would diminish the number of the fleet as much as possible—‘ the 
fewer ships, the greater share. of honour.’ Therefore, they took the hundreds 
below instead of above the odd numbers. Here, however, the estimate is 
naturally more exact, though still the speakers make an exaggeration in their 
own favour, for Herod. makes the Athen. quota 180 (viii. 44), but see also 
viii. 61; and Diod. Sic. (Ixv, 58) gives it as 200, It is to be observed, that 
Isocrates, Pan. c. 33, more accurately describes the Athenian contingent, as. 
‘more than double’ that of the others, rpshpes SirAaclas piv } obpxavres of 
BAAot. But this cannot, surely justify Didot’s interpretation, sav 860 poper, 
the half. Popp. seems to incline to it, but it is quite contrary to the practice 
of Thucyd, in giving numbers, and to the general idiom ofthe language. 

airiGrt.aros— the principal cause of fighting in the strait, sc, Salamis. Géll. 
points out that this construction of afzses with the infinitive without the article 
vou, is the ordinary one. See i. 25, 33, 75, 133; Senoph. Hellenic. vii. 5, § 17. 
Kriig. adds other instances, cf: Matt, 542. ériuhtoare., Seo an 
account of these honours, Herod, viii. 124, and Plutarch, Via Them. 17, 
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Popp. and Goll. read abro! from some good MSS. for abrdy, ‘You yourselves 
spontaneously.’ 

(2.) d:apGelpavres. Tt has been said that we might rather have expected 
the mid. voice, since the Schol. interprets Siapéeipa: ddoapres, But the active 
Fepregents the sacrifice as more personal, as it were, ‘with our own hande 
destroyed. 

(¢.) rodrou—i.e., Tod spercirbas, THs od« o8ans—‘ which was 
now no more. So in li. 44, trav ob Syrwy, ‘those who are no more, —t,é., 
‘the dead.’ Similarly Herod.: wep) od8euins xarpldos, viii. 57. What, there- 
fore, is meant by tHs (wéAews) ey Bpaxelg eAnlis otons? The ‘xérus,’ says 
Popp., must be either the fleet, or the citizens embarked in it; or reference 
may: be made to its future restitution. This I prefer, and interpret with Kriig. : 
‘fon the restitution of which there was byt a very slight ground of hope.’ 
7d pépos, when thus specified, means ‘ aliqguantum,’ ‘ took our full share.” Cf. 
i. 127, li. 67, and Jel& § 579, 6, of. ch. 23¢. Kriig. tr. ‘ unsern Kraften nach,’ 
“to the best of our power,’ quoting Dem. xix. 82, 8:¢0yxas 7d wdpos ob. Te uépos 
is more usual, and Bl. would substitute it; but 7d is here for the personal 
pronoun, cf. 42 ¢. 


Cuarrern LXXV.—~(a.) dp dksos dopdy. YF sudseribe to the remark of 
Kriig., that dpa in itself neither implies affirmation nor negation, and 
I may perhaps be permitted to refer the reader to a disquisition of my 
own on the word in the Class. Museum. The context, and the speaker's 
intonation, make the difference in the meaning. Here with Popp. render 
‘monne digni sumus, and consider the subsequent pf. to form part of the 
verb diaxeioba:, so that, so far as this passage is concerned, no question 
need be made. on the distinction between dpa uh and dpa oix, ‘do we not 
deserve not to be under quite so much odiwm in the eyes of the Greeks?’ 
yvapns tuvécews. There is some difficulty. about the two genitives. 
Each has been rejeeted by editors, but the latter is probably added in 
reference to fuverdévaroy in the last ch., and as Arn. remarks, we have 
yrauns dudprnua, ii, 65. Why, then, not say ‘the perepicacity of our 
judgment, as well as-‘an error of judgment?’ = - apxiis—se. Evexey, 
Matth. § 368, Jelf, § 499; or with Bl. understand that dvaxeioGor .7.A. 
is equivalent to p@oveic@u, and takes its syntax. Or diaxeicGa: may itself 
take a genitive, in accordance with the general notion implied by this case 
respectively to verbs indicating position. See note 36c. 
va idédoixra 700 BapBdpov—‘ what yet remained io be done against the 
Persian’ So. iii. 10, 7a bwdAcrwa say Epywr. 

(6.) wpoaydye:v. As vi. 8 and 1. 44, Popp. and reds” ExAqvas és rocabryy 
ebwoplax xpotryayey, Isoerat. iv. 37. Kriig: tr. we were compelied by the very 
nature of the case to. advance it to this, ste present pitch of greatness. 

Séous «.7.r. If these motives be meant to be taken in the order of time, this 
will signify ‘fear of Persia.’ But uddwra pe» points to the order of intensity ; 
it therefore signifies, fear of the revolted allies, cf. infra. dnocrdvrwy 
rareorTpappévor—‘and when now some revolters had beew reduced: to suljec- 
tion.’ Remark the two participles taken together. Kriig. cf. ii. 5, raw (évrow 
dxopndévwr, and iv. 38, vii. 75.. waar 84, «,7.A. ‘Now no odinum ts 
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ii. 34, of, AéAgois, ch. 143. Aristoph. always omits it. zporiby- 
veieai— to have borne the brunt of the danger’ The samo expression oocurs 
in the far-famed opth of Demosthenon, Obn forw Bras Sudprere ob wh robs 
Mapabam: xpoxuduyeicartas. {cx<—bindered, prevented. The we 
of the simple verb in this sense is not #0 common, yot Kriig. gives abundant 
instances. Xen. Agad. iii, 5, 11, 6 doxds Yer Bud kxpas rod wh xaradira, 
and Herod. iii. 79, rdf ewerGoiea toxe, &e. Add ibid. v. 101. 

4Burdray by Syrey, This is a vary cloar case of the usage of Ax with a par- 
ticiple. Cf. Matth. 597, 6, and Jelf, 429, 4. It may be resolved into xp 
ei dyévero, sBivaros, dy, deay ol Tledoxovrhox0, bpolas—‘aqual 0 
what it was before’ Cf. ii, 80, 8 wepledovs Esoyro Suoms, This sooms to me 
correct, nor can I understand why Bl. should consider this sonse 60 very 
feeble, that it should be necessary to give tho unusual force of ‘an unequal 
match for the Greeks; to the words. This is inconsistent with ob #1, and ¥e 
should have had dvrerdaov. Ho did not considey before this that he wis 
equally matched. with,the Greeks, he imagined that he was immensely superior 
to them. He now saw that this superiority no longer existed, and therefor 
abandoned the enterprise, 


Onarran LXXIV.—(a.) éy ra?s vadei—in, theie: abips,—i,e., dependet 


upon them. Cf. Jelf upon éx, § 622, Bq Awddyros—‘ when it had 
been clearly shown,’ 80 dyyeAGkrros and similar phrases axe used occasionally. 
Telf, § 696. 4s gird—' to it? in ganeral reference to the cireun- 


stances described by the introductory words. It is important to notice this 
use of the pronoun in reference. to the disougsion concerning the genuineness of 
iii. 84, where gee the long note, and cf. a2 a, ds rds rerpe 
xoolas—‘to make up the four hundred.’ Speaking. in round numbers, for 38 
we learn from Herodotus, the exact amount was 378, Great difficulties havo 
‘been made about this, because Demosthenes, de Cor. 238, the poet Hschylus, 
and Nepos, who copied from them, call the fleet 300 only, But it is plain that 
poets and actors, when engaged. in proclaiming. the glories of Athens before 
Athenians, would diminish the number of the fleet as much as possible—'the 
fewer ships, the greater share of honour.’ Therefore, they took the hundreds 
below instead of above the odd numbers, Here, however, the estimate is 
naturally more exact, though still the speakers make an exaggeration in their 
own favour, for Herod. makes the Athen, quota, 180 (viii. 44), but see also 
viii, 61; and Diod. Sic. (Ixy, 58) gives it as 200. It is to be obsarved, that 
Isocrates, Pan. ¢. 33, more accurately describes the Athepisn contingent 5 
‘more than double’ that of the others, rpripes durAacias piv } odpearres of 
ro, But this cannot surely justify Didot’s interpretation, ray 360 paper, 
the half. Popp. seems to incline to it, but it in quite contrary to the practice 
of Thucy 
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Popp. and Goll. read abrel from com pou Ew aew. “le summer 
spontaneously: 
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entertained against any man, for making the best. disposition he can of his inter- 
ests, in respect of matters involving the greatest risks.’ Kriig. would erase 
xwSdvey, but from what goes before, we see that the perils of the Athenian 
Empire were the prominent argument in the speaker’s mind (pdAiocra pey bad 
Séous), and this allusion to them in summing up is natural. Popp. compares 
the Homeric phrase, ob vexeonrdy. Thucyd. repeats the word, vi. 33, raouw 
dveripbovoy. Bl. adds vii. 77, viii. 50. Soph. Trach. 1035, cf. for «3 rlbecOax 
iv. 59, Ta Ysa ed Odorbat. 


Cuarren LXXVI.—(a.) d&nyeto@e. Cf. ch. 19 and ch. 71, ad finem. 
51a wavrés—through the whole war, up to the time of the final operations. 
éyxpar@s—vigorously, ‘with a tight rein” Cf. Soph. Antig., v. 715, and 
Theocritus, xxv. 266, where the original physical sense is found from which the 
present metaphor comes, ; 

(6.) &xd rod &vOpwwrelov—removed from, away from, and so contrary to 
the common practice of mankind. The Athenians maintain and improve upon 
the same doctrine to the Melians, v. 105. 8:donéynyv. It should always 
be remembered that the present participle stands also for the imperfect. Tr. 
‘ proffered.’ t0% totobrov—such a practice, or such conduct as this, 
i.e., the acceptance of power, and its maintenance by all practicable means. 
iptv Sonotvres. See ch. 95. 7 Sinxalw Adyp—the argument 
about justice, or the plea of justice. 

(c.) xaparuxdy. On the neuter nom. part. absolute, cf. Jelf, 700, 2 a. The 
same word is used again, v. 60. With others, says Kriig., xapdy is more usual. 
vi &vOparele pice. Kriig. transl. the inclination of men. I should rather 
render déois—the natural character, or disposition of huwmantty—‘ human na- 
ture, as we say. Bl. quotes, for similar usages of xpnoduevo, i. 130, dpyp 
XPNT.; Vii. 30, wdOe: xp.; vi. 15, ewsBuplaus xp. Sinardrepo: 4 xara 
che sadpxovear Styvapiv. Literally, more just than accorded with the scale 
of our existing power—i.e., more just than we had any necessity to be, if we 
looked at our power, On this sense of xard, according to the grade of, see Jelf, 
§ 629. wepséorn— has come round to be. Arn. adds, This word generally 
denotes a new and unexpected result, as in ch. 32, 120, and vi. 24. But some- 
times simply what has happened, or befallen, as vil. 70. Cf. ch. 28b. 


Cuaprer LXXVII.—{a.) dAaccotpevoi— taking up an inferior position,’ 
z.é., not taking such high ground with their dependents as they might have 
done. They need not have had the trials at all, but might have decided the 
points in dispute by their sovereign power. Arnold cites Thucyd. iv. 64, df 
Scov eixds Hooacba ; and Demosth. cont. Dionysiod. p. 1287, ed. Reiske, jets 
bey Tada cuvexdpouper, odn &yvootvres Td ex THs Evyypadiis Slav, AX’ syyob- 
pevot Sely CAarrovobal 71 nal ovyxepelv Sore ph Soneiv prddixo: elvas, The posi- 
tion of xal—yap—xa} is somewhat unusual. «al ydp, says Kriig., is oftener con- 
nected with «a) following, than xa) simply, but not then with a word intervening. 
But Goll. remarks, that the words xa) dp are not, as generally, in this case to 
be combined into a single expression ; the xa) is to be referred tothe «al follow- 
ing in the sense of ‘ both,’ ‘and ;’ the one clause contains the cause of the other, 
and is well explained by Goll, ‘ est enim apud nos judicig constituimus, tamen 
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litigiosi esse videmur.’ Kriig. supposes that the xal here can mean also, even, 
and quotes Arist. Ecclez. v. 603, «¢urhoaro yap 8: rodro, for this was even the 


reason, the very reason, that, fc. Cf. also Rane, v. 735. ptArAod8oKety, 
Of the litigiousness of the Athenians the Vespe of Arist. forms the best 
illustration. Cf. Aves, v. 40. EvuBoAdAala:s. These suits, called 


Sixas xd tuyuBsrAwy, were grounded upon contracts existing between persons 
who belonged to the several states comprised under the Athenian dominion, and 
the necessity of trying them at Athens, owing to the expense and delay thereby 
incurred, was one of the greatest grievances to which her allies were subjected. 
The orator here tries to gloss it over, by making allusion only to such as Athe- 
nian citizens were themselves engaged in. Cf. Sheppard’s Theophrastus, note 
on rods Eévous, p. 73; Giller in hoc loco; Schéman de Comttits. 

(5.) of 8é—‘ while they,’ sc. our dependent allies. wapa Td uh 
oferOat xpivai— contrary to what they think they ought.’ The negative must 
be taken in close connexion with the verb, as in the case of @nyi, Kriig., who 
also proposes to read xf for wh. Cf. Matth. § 534. yvéun, says Bl, is 
any decision at law ; and so, too, Kriig.; but they do not cite any instance. I 
do not, therefore, think it improbable that it here has the more ordinary sense 
of a public resolution, vote, decree, or proposal. Cf. Herod. iii. 80, and @en- 
oroxAéovs yvoun, ch. 90. We may regard rot év8éous opposed to rod xAdovos, 
and supply crepicéuevor; but this is needless, for it can be governed by 
xardras pépew, as we see by xaréwas pdpew airdy. 2. 64. d. 

(c.) ded rod Toov. Is this the masculine or neuter gender? Gdll., Poppo, 
and others seem to have decided that it is the former, ‘a man’s equal.’ But 
the whole usus loquendi, in Thuc. at any rate, seems to point the other way. 
Seo ebx &xd Tot Ioov, i. 143, xd Tay dpolwy édkaccotpevos, viii. 89, &xd Tov Trou 
dpsAovpres, iti. 11, d4d rod Trou Bt éwidvres, iii. 84. Other passages might be 
cited from other writers, as Eurip. Phen. v. 541. I should therefore translate, 
‘men are more angry at being wronged by law than by open violence ; for the one 
looks like being over-reached on a footing of equality, the other like compulsion by 
a superior force. This Bl. calls an d«piBodoyla, or over minute distinction ; to 
me it appears plain and forcible enough. Cf. for the sentiment, iv. 86, and 
Arist. Rh. i. 11. 9. 

(d.) naberdvres— after having overthrown us. Cf. i. 4. &ptarre— 
‘were to assume dominion. Kriig. compares oxeddovres &s Zebs phot’ Uptesey 
Gedy, Asch. Prom. v. 203. +d nuérepoy Sdos— the fear of which we are 
the objects.’ Objective gen. expressed by pronoun. Cf. note on ch. 69 e. 
efrep x. 7. A.—‘ if your policy is going to be auch as you evinced symptoms of its 
being, when ye headed for a short time the confederacy against the Persian. 
Busera—sac. vdusa, te. ‘institutions which do not amalgamate with those of the 
rest of Greece. _On this meaning of &ura, Bloomf. aptly quotes Aisch. Ag. 
312, olua: Bohy kuswroy ey xéder xpéreww—dfos 7 Braipa tr’ dyxdas rabre xbres, 
B:xoorarodrr’ by, ob dlaw xporvevvéwas; and Kriig. plaos 7° kurés dor: ral 
wdsn wéAa, Eurip. Stobeus, 10,7. See, for the well-known fact, i. 144, 124, 
ii. 39. In what follows, allusion is perhaps made to Pausanias. The same ob- 
servation was made by Aristotle and Isocrates, Panath. ch. 82. ols. 
This is one of the passages quoted to prove that voul(e: governs a dative. Cf. 
ii. 38, iii. 82. See note upon this last passage, I am not satisfied that the, 
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present one proves anything, for we may easily supply xpicéa, and that 
voniCew is constructed with an infinitive. is, as Kriig. says, plaiz even from 
Szra ot voulfovow exew, Herod. vii. 85, and cf. Thuc. ii. 35. If any one 
prefers the former construction, vaul(er. must be rendered ‘ attachea a value to.” 


Cuarrer. LXXVIIL.—(¢.) at—supply: Bovrcudmevor, wpscdnade. 
Bring upon yourselves. Soi. 144, wevdbvous. xporriderGas. Kriig. quotes obdeis 
érdauno’ (dia xporféobar Kad, Evurip. Her. 147. Tey wrapddrAoyar. 


Used by Thue. only as a substantive, but see ii. 62, 84, iii. 16, vil. 28, Krag, 

(6.) repitcracda:. See note upon repiéorn, ch. 76, ad finem— when pro- 
langed, is wont to bring things round to the influence of accidents—to the award 
of chance,’ Kriig. ;, cf. i. 69. &xéxoner—jfrom which one of us is no 
Surther removed—i.e., further exempt—than the other. érorépas 
tcra:—in which of tha twa waya ié will. turn out. Cf. with Popp. ch. 82, «addr: 
Xuprijoes., en ddhrm cinduvedera:, means ‘ the daager ts run while it 
is as yet, uncertain. On the impersonal use of the-verb, ef. ch. 73. 

735% is to be taken in connexion with. xaxenwafovwres, when now they have got 
into difficulty they address themeclves to deliberation—or rather to discussion, se. 
diplomatic. Cf. sAcieroy dpdueves Adywu, Aleastis, v. 967. 

(c.) dp@ures—ac.. dx rfde duaprig byras. ab Gal peros— of ovr 
oun free choice,’ i.e., before we have been compelled to modify it by the course of 
events. onovids—sine articulo, not to-areak treaty; cf. eh. 67. Slip. 
For in the thirty years’ treaty (i. 115) this provision had been made ; of, i: 140. 

Aveo Gaz, the midd. voice, to have our differences arranged. Of. 1.145. 
ei 324%, This is the reading of twelve good MSS. and Popp. Bekker and 
the other editors take the common reading, 4, which has precisely the same 
meaning in some passages. Kriig, quotes Soph. PAi..1341; Lysias, xxv. 14; 
Dem. ii. 8; and Stallbaum, Plat; Rep. v. 463 d. tonyio 6e—idem 
est quod wpofymeGe, Goll. Arn. says they do not express. the same part. of the 


same idea: the firet expresses precedence; the second, the nearness of the - 


leader. Kriig. refera to-the Lexicon. Piat. There is an ellipsis of 6&v, 


Cuarrrer LXXIX.—(a.) nara opGs avrots. What is sometimes ex- 
pressed by «aé’ éayrods, as iy. 38, vi. 13:. All strangers were ordered to with- 
draw ; i.¢., the allies who had come tothe conferance. The great assembly of 
the Spartans, we thus see, decided. upen questions of peace and war.. 

(b.) émd 7d. abrda Epepov——‘ tended to the same point’ Krig. rightly. ex- 
emplifies this by the use of the verb im 68s gépex. Thereis a-similar-use af fero. 
‘In nova fert animus.” Ovid. Metam. v.1. Bl. quotes: Herod. vill. roo, rAéoy 
Epepe 4 yvoun xarepydoacba: thy ‘EAAdSa, "Apxldapas, t.¢. the 
Second. He succeeded. his grandfather Leatyehides, as. his father. Zeuxdamus 
had, previously: died. 


Cuarrer LXXX.—~(a.) robs dw rf adrf- jainig bp& The simplest ex- 
planation ia to supply ¢urelpous Svras. Others not so correctly have interpreted: 
—and I see among you those of the same tume of life as myself. TLva 
takes in any of this: clase indefinitely—‘a man.’ Remark the studied variety 
produced by the transition from éweipia to. veuicawra, See.eh. 38 c.. 
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cwdppdvws—without extravagance, or exaygeration, exroylCorr am 
compute tt to the full, i.e., with all its chances, &c. ‘ 
(5.) trapéposos—‘ of the same description, é.e., military rather than naval. 
Compare Aristotle, Rhet. i. 4, 4, dvaynaien eidéva: ras Suvduers mérepov 
Suora: 4 dvdpown. Arn. The xa) which stands before éorvyelrovas does not, as 
sometimes happens, so mach introduce a new idea, as a part of the original one, 
Popp. compares v. 112, 2, awd trav dyOpdwov cal AaxceBa:povlev, vi. 20, 3; 
vii. 68, 3. é¢’ éxacra. The neuter is employed because the idea is 
general, including their towns, é&c. nal fwrors nal SwAors Kal SxAy, 
The equites, the heavy-armed infantry, and the remaining population which 
served as rowers or light-armed infantry. There is no necessity to say that 
5xAy is ‘ put for light-armed troops,’ an assertion which Bl. combats, cf. vi. 17, 
ByAos Euspierois, mixed populations. - dyf ye. Jelf, 735, 5. 
Béckh computes the whole at about 500,000, whereof 180,000 belonged to the 
town and harbour. Niebuhr, Vortrég. tiber alte Linder- a. Volkerk., p. 108, 
expresses an opinion that the general estimate among the ancient writers of 
Athenian population, especially of the number of slaves, was much too high. 
(c.) pEAnThooper. Kriig. supplies 7d vaurixéy from rats vadow, comparing 
i. 121, But the word may stand independently, like our own verb ‘to practise;’ 
thus we have rods rotéras peAerdrras, « the archers practising.” Xen. Hell. iii. 
4, 16, So also, though less certainly, ii. 86, weAerawres nal rapecxevacpéever 


Thy vaupeaxlay, i. 64. xpévos évéorar—‘ Time will intervene, 4.¢., 
‘that will take time,’ as we say. ire Kot ¥e—' The coasury 
The phrase is not unusual. Herod. vii. 144, Sre ’ etl 


xpnudrey peydrev dy 7G wows. Cf. Arist. Pol. ii. 7, 6 
for the more usual compound évpépoper. 


and also of ‘courting,’ as the suitor vepclesiy visits his: 
therefore translate, ‘by making frequent, or regular, incursions.’ 

éxdiovras, ‘They will bring én from abroad.’ Pop. quotes otros éraxréds, vi. 20. 
Krig. wdvra traxrd, vii. 28. I would add, Soph. Trach. 258. . Gd. Col. 1522. 
Ajax, 1275. There is therefore no necessity for Popp. to remark, ‘usitatius hac 
vi édodyecOa:,’ On the fact compare ii. 38. 

(6.) BAapdpe@a. Passive, says Kriig., as vi. 64. It is rather one of those 
cases already (ch. 68c, Jelf, 562, 3) noticed where the reflexive force of the 
middle runs into a passive sense. ‘ We shall do ourselves more damage than we 
shall do to them. See note i. 68c; 1.81 b, andii.87. ra wAelw— on the ma- 
jority of matters.’ évy rovrg. D. has translated, ‘and in such a time, and 
T.K.A. quotes Bothe’s ‘interea.’ But why should it not be, ‘in this case, 
or, contingency, t.e., that expressed by the previous words ? wavdhoerat. 
‘ This form without the o is found also ii. 77; v. 9%, 100; Vi. §9.’ Popp. 
pportpart. I regard this as a causal dative. T.K.A. renders, the Athenians 
with their usual magnanimity. I should prefer to say—-owing to their high 
spirit, such I think being the real force of the word. Theologically the 
@pévnpa capxds is the spirit of pride naturally inhering in man’s heart. On 
phre omitted, cf. Jelf, § 775, 3, and on dpdy. ib..603, 2 
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BovAcdaac— be the slaves of their land,’ t.¢., be so servilely attached to their 
property as not to sacrifice it to the common good. We may also connect 
SovAcioa ppovhpari-—‘ slaves in spirit.’ KAaTaRANYHYai—lit. ‘ to be 
struck down,’ i.e., to be dismayed, and paralysed by the war, 


CHaprsk LXXXII.—(a.) 0d phy obdé, These particles are often thus 
employed in qualifying a previous statement. The od generally denies, the 
obSe particularises, as Hoogeven says, ‘not that either I mean to recommend. 
&vatecOhrws has doubtless reference to the 7d évalaOnroy, charged against them 
by the Corinthians. The word denotes dulness of the natural perceptions, 
‘want of feeling, and is metaphorically applied to indifference to the wrongs of 
the allies. See the analysis of characters connected with this element, viii.—xv. 
Sheppard's Theophrastus. karapwpay, The Sch. explains éadyxew. 
un@ ws éwirpépoperv. Gédll..interpretation is, ‘ nor ¢o let them see that we do 
not mean to notice their conduct.’ But it is the direct antithetical expression to 
awéAeuov, thus constructed upon the principle of variety, cf. 38c. The meaning 
therefore is, ‘ neither too plainly indicating that we shall go to war, nor do the 
opposite thing, t.6., permit them to go on as they are doing, hy adxwow ovx 
éxerpéyouow. Xeon. Hist. ii. 4, 11. Cf. Jelf, § 804, 4. 

(b.) Evppudxay xpocaydyn—to this is opposed subsequently ra abréy 
éxxopi(éue0a; with respect to the latter word, it may be doubted what force 
should be attached to the prep. é«. It may either imply ‘ full, complete prepa- 
ration,’ or, as Kriig. says, it may have reference to the difficulties out of which 
they had to extricate themselves. He compares i. 125; vi. 83. We may add 
the similar use of the Latin ‘expedio.’ ‘ Expediunt per acuta belli,’ Horace. 
aira@y, Jelf, § 504. aver! p0ovoy of course implies after it a word 
which stands as antecedent to the relative 800:. There is nothing invidious in 
the enlisting of foreign allies by all such as, §e,, cf. Jelf, § 817, 7. 

(c.) eal 8ud Kal rpidy. Two, or it may be three years. On this adversative 


nal, cf. 80b. Av Sonpj—‘in the event of its appearing desirable, 
ef. 42a, 120¢. Connect this with tnev éx’ abrous. weppaypévot. 
‘ Better fenced and secured,’ the metaphor seems to be taken from a fortified 
camp. droanpalvovras, Note the force of the preposition, giving 


indications of. So Aristotle, Eth, iv. 2, xaddwep robvoua droonuatver, 

(d.) wh yap «.7.A. ‘Look not upon their land as anything else than a 
hostage or pledge for you to hold.” Bloomf. well compares a similar declaration 
of policy, Livy, v. 42. ‘Non omnia concremari tecta ut pignus ad fiectendos 
hostium animos haberent.’ obx hoooyv—‘ all the more in proportion 
as,’ &xovolay—‘the casting away of all hope, recklessness, 
despair,’ a better reading than aémoyvolay. Archidamus throughout, urges the 
principle that we ought to build a bridge for a flying enemy. 

&anwrorépous tx erv—have them more impracticable to deal with. 

_ (€.) rots éyxAfpaciy éxery@évyres. Pop. expresses a doubt as to the 
genuineness of these words. T. K. A. is particular in pointing out that eis 
éyxAfpaos must not be taken with éwe:x@évres. Yet it seems to me much the 
simplest way to do so—‘ having been egged on, excited to premature action, by the 
charges which our allies have brought.’ Where is the impropriety in sense or con- 
struction ? apdtowey. Arnold. Kriig. xpdtwuer, Vulgo. Popp. 
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Bekker, This of course involves the well-known question whether the canon 
of Dawes be correct, which asserts that 3xws uw} cannot be joined with the sub- 
Junctive aorist except in the passive voice. No intelligible reason can be given 
for the dogma, All that can be said is, that the future is the more lively and 
graphic form, as approaching more nearly to the oratio directa, and is therefore 
almost universally used by the Attic writers. I should therefore retain it where 
there was any MSS. authority in its favour. The later copyists, in their frigid 
attempts at correctness, even invented subjunctives in cases where they had 
no real existence, ¢.g., Ahowot, Sé0wo1, &c. Therefore, as Arn. remarks, the 
mere number of the MSS. which give xpdgapev ought not to force it upon us. 
aloxiov kal dropmrepov. The comparison is generally supposed to be with 
the Athenians, but it may be with their own previous condition. TOY 
id{ey—for, as the Schol. remarks, the private interests of Corinth were not 
necessarily shared by all Peloponnesus. edrpénws 9é00at—to settle in 
such a way that both parties may have specious reasons for concluding it, i.e., as 
a salve to their vanity, cf. ch. 21 a, and iii. 65 b. xwphoer The 
simple verb, says Kriig., does not occur in the fature indicative active save in 
this place. The middle future, xwphooua, is always found. Yet in the com- 
pounds, as he shows by abundant instances, the active form, xwpfow, is more 
common. 


Carrer LXXXITI.—{a.) xphpara pépovyres. Remark that there should 
be a comma before xpfuara, in order that we may translate ‘tigue tributa 
Jerentes,’ for the orator evidently, means to contrast them with their own allies, 


who paid no such contribution. obx SrAwy x. 7. A.—‘ depends not 
so much upon arms as upon money,’ t.¢., its result would not be determined so 
much by the first, as by the second. 5.’ fv. It may be right to 


say with Krig. that 3a with the genitive denotes the instrument or means, 
with the accusative the occasion [Veranlassung] of an act, but obviously the 
two frequently run into each other. ‘How oft the sight of means to do ill 
deeds, Makes ill deeds done!’ and but little distinction can be made in our 
version of them. Kriig. cf. &v@pamos abidvera: 31a 7d coOlew nal xivew. Plat. 
Phed. 96 c. It may be here, ‘ it isonly through the opportunity afforded by which 
that arms do any good.’ %AAws re xal here stands simply with a 
noun, Kriig. quotes woAAd &y ris Exot, BAAwS re nal phrowp, eiweiv, Plat. Crit. 
50 B. 

.(6.) Tév deoBarydvrwv ris airias. Remark the present participle, 
and for explanation, see ch. 24d. airfais employed in an intermediate sense— 
‘ the responsibility of the consequences.’ ex’ augpdr epa— for either 
result,’ 4.e., good or bad, cf. ii, 11; iv. 17. obra: rather unusual 
in the first person—‘ we who stand in this position.’ 


CuarTrer LXXXIV.—(a.) rd Bpadd nal rd péAAov— Of the slowness and 
procrastination, which is the principal thing they bring against us, be not ashamed.’ 
If the rd be omitted before “éAAoy, it is a case of Granville Sharp’s canon. See 
note 18 a. <Accordmg to Kriig. the gon. judy is governed by 4, ‘the quality 
of oura which they most find fault with’ He quotes, in illustration, Plato 
Legg. 685 a, rl peppduevos abray A¢yeis; But cf, Jelf, on wéuporrat, § 495. 
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xa &ua. Kriig. remarks that the second reason here intfoduted by xal, is 
really to be gathered by inference from the statement, and is not found in the 
statement itself. The wisdom of their usual cautious policy may be inferred 
from the greatness and glory to which, under it, their city had attained. 

(6.) Sévaras rodrvo elva:. We must understand 7ovro ag a repetition of 
vd Bpadi «. 7. A. Sévaras is here, as in some other places, amounts to, ts eguiva- 


lent to, a wise moderation. Tay... exorpuvéytwr. The genitive 
depends upon #8o0r7—che pleasure we receive Jrom those who urge us on into 
danger contrary to our own convictions. dvereloOnper— are we 


ever brought over to their views, remark the true indefinite predication of the 
aorist. The force of the prep. is the same as in dvadiddexev, 

(c.) rd wey Sr «7. A. The argument is a sort of sorites. ‘Good discipline 
(7d eBeoopov) produces a sense of shame [aiSdés]; a sense of shame produces a 
manly spirit (ebpvxfa), and a manly spirit produces martial excellence (1rd 
wovepindy). We seo that aldés is employed as the equivalent of aicxbvy. The 
expression rAcioror peréxe: is repeated, iii. $3, 7d etnOes, ob 1d -yervatoy wAioroy 
peréxes, either, very largely partakes, or, forme a very large ingredient. Bee 
note there. The speaker proceeds to show that rd eSxoopoy produces practical 
wisdom also—inasmuch as we are brought up with too little pretence to learning 
to despise the laws of our country (on &uaGla as an intellectual habit, ef. Shep- 
pard’s Fheophrastus, p. 115, and note on iii. 37), and with too much severe self- 
“control and modesty to disobey them. After radevduevo: Popp. supplies (obras 
&owep) uh Seepopay, Krig. prefers to understand olol re. Most readers will 
call to mind 7d ray vépew coperepoy (nreiv elvat, rovr’ torwd dy ris travounevars 
vopos dwaryopeteres, Ar. Rhet. i. 15. Epy@ éewegsévas. Poppo doubts 
whether xapacxeuds is to be understood aftér the verb, which will then be taken 
in the sense of ‘exequi,’ or whether, with Gdll., we are to supply raw Adyoy, é.6., 
7a AcxOdvra els péuliv réy wapacKkevay réy wroAculey ; in which case he says we 
must render édwefidva: by persequi. Both, though intelligible, seem to me 
somewhat obscure explanations. Possibly the whole may mean, after criti- 
cising speciously the preparations of the enemy, not to prosecute the war against 
them in any corresponding scale: édretidvas abrois, to assatl them ; Gvopnolws, not 
on a scale corresponding to our affected superiority. Cf. ipyp éewetépxerai, 
i, F203 iv. §. voui{ecy wapawAnalovs. Our view of this passage 
depends upon the method in which wapawAnotous is to be constructed. If with 
Arn., @6ll., Bl., we connect it with wal, as similis atque, the words mean, We 
are tatlght to hold the plans of our neighbours to be very like the ordinary acci- 
dents of war, that is to say, quite undefinable by any process of reason. For my 
own part, I believe that Thuc. would have admitted the policy of our enemies 
to be quite a fair subject for rational conjecture, inasmuch as it is sure to be 
founded upon certain common and unvarying principles of human natute. See 
his sentiments upon the point, iii. 82, and infra, woAd re S:adépew ob Sei voulCew 
kvOpwrov dyOpdrov, a sentiment introduced by re as if contained by the pre- 
ceding, not by 3¢, as if contrasted with it. I therefore prefer the other inter 
pretation (Pop.), We are taught to believe that the schemes and policy of our 
neighbours are very like our own, and that the accidents of war are matiers quite 
undefinable by reason. There can be no objection founded upon the fact that 
xepaxAnelous is not followed by a dative, for we have such phrases as ra.edva 
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seal xapaxAfora. “To the other objection, that in this case we should have pu) 
and not od, I should reply by translating as above, making, in fact, obo—Aéyo— 
Siaiperds one logical term, equivalent to d3:a:péras. Mr. Grote’s version, We 
think the capacity of neighbouring states is much on a par, does not appear to me 
to cast much additional light upon the passage. &el dé. We always 
practically make preparation against our opponents on the assumption that their 
schemes are good. We do not calculate on errors, and false moves on their 
part. €& éxelvwrv—dependent on them. évy rois dvay- 
xacordro:s. Goll. renders ‘in usu rerum, et omnino in agendo magis quam in 
eloquentia. Grote, ‘in the severest trials,’ and so Kriig., quoting 4 wh 8apets 
&vOpwwos ob wasSeverau. Arn.,in what is most needful, wherein he is followed 
by Dale. But has the word ever ¢its meaning? It is possible also that some 
allusion is intended to the strictness of the Spartan discipline (éxflxovos &axnors, 
2, 39 b), where the soldier was obliged to put up with the merest necessaries 
of life, the minimum with which they could do, cf. ch, 90 ¢, 


Cuarrern LXXXV.—(a.) wea éras— institutions, T. K. A. Rather ‘ kadits,’ 
or more literally, ‘ practices, Cf. 80 ¢. @peAotpevoi— to our benefit.’ 
Exopev—‘ maintain.’ érépwy, Strictly speaking, we should have 
had 4 érépos. Kriig. quotes ii. 51, vi. 1. 8:4 loxd», The 
Scholiast explains 3° hy Exopnev ioxdv. Cf. 83 a. éy Bpaxyel pople 
7 wépas— in the brief space of a day ;’ t.e., the brief space of time which a day 
comprises. Cf. ‘Hors momento,’ Hor. Sat. i. 1. 4. 

(c.) Sleas 8otvar, As inc, 28—Lo submit the matter to arbitration. 
3:3éy7a,. The present or imperfeet participle is of course, ‘the man who 
proffers arbitration.’ 

(d.) es r&éy epdpewy. On the ephors, see the excellent information 
‘amassed by C. F. Herman. Pol. Antiquities, § 44, English transl., and Grote, 


Cuarrern LXXXVI.—(a.) ey here'not followed by 3é, expresses a contrast 
to the actual deeds of the Athenians, which the speaker does not specify, 
ob ytvéanw—' I do not understand, Dale, But it is not cognovi, so much as 
cognosco—I cannot make out ; I shall not enter upon the consideration of : he 
means he is not going to give himself the trouble of studying it. On the con- 
trary, T. K. A., after Bloomf., makes yweécxe mean much more than ‘ under- 
stand ;’ according to their view it contains the additional notion of ‘ approve.’ 

(d.) wal rére (perv) wal viv dover. An ellipse common enough in all 
languages. of 8é. Here we must consider 3é, as it not unfrequently 
is, a causal particle—‘ for their suffering wrong is no longer a.matier of the 
Suture’ On this pronominal of 3¢, cf. Jelf, § 768, 3. ob8t 3:4- 
xpitéa, Tr. nor must we decide matters by lawsuits and debate, seeing that it 
as not in word that we are wronged. Popp. remarks that the accusative abrobs 
Brawropuévous is not governed by d:axprréa, ‘nec ob addita xal abrods per oxfjpe 
3:4 uéoou explicari possit ;’ but that it is to be constrpcted like dwroAcynaopévous, 
ch. 72. It agrees, therefore, with 7pas, understood. But cf. Jelf on wapa- 
Borda, § 383. 

(c.) cararpodi3aper, The preposition exerts a force which must not be 
overlooked, Tr. ‘ betray to utter, ruin ;’ this meaning it of course acquires from 

B 
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the notion of down from the top—‘ ruit alto a culmine Troja.’ exlepey 
wpbs rods &8:xotvras, Somedoubt has been expressed about the right con- 
struction of these words. Popp. hesitates about the preposition ; Kriig. asserts 
that éx:éva: is rarely constructed with a simple accusative. But the text is 
confirmed by iv. 92, zpds robs uh duvwouévous éxidvres, and ii. 65. Otherwise 
@ dative is more usual. 


Cuarrer LXXXVII.—(a.) éxcyngl(a—‘to put to the vote, should be 
noticed by the junior student, and distinguished from  ypl(opa:, ‘to vote” Its 
usual construction is with an accusative of the person, or a dative ; here (Krag. 
conjectures) Thuc. wrote és éxxAnolay, to avoid a double accusative, for roavra 
also depends upon the same verb. He would now strike out és, quoting 
éxtingl(ew robs rapévras, Plato, Gorgias, 474 A. Sppicas. In this 
place transitive, as i. 127, ii. 20. The act of Sthenelaidas was probebly 
grounded upon the assumption, that many of those who had ‘raised their voice 
for peace, would not dare to vote for it openly. yiipoy éxayety is presently 
employed in a similar sense, Srp ph Soxotcry. On ud with indic. 
ef. Jelf, § 743, 1. 

(b.) dvacrhrw és... xa plov—* Let him rise up and go to that place.’ This 
is what is called the ‘ usus pregnans,’ which is not uncommon with verbs which 
imply motion of some kind or other. Kriig. quotes vii. 49, vill. 45. See note, 
65 b. The idiom is less common in Latin, but Popp. has produced ‘ exsurgere 
foras,’ from Plautus, Mil. Glor. ii. 1, 3. It seems from this that the members 
of the Lacedzemonian assembly were seated. Haack supposes that this was an 
imitation of the Homeric practice, where the heroes seated themselves upon the 
ground like the American Indians. 

(c.) robs Eupudyous—se, the legates from their allies, who had previously 
been ordered to withdraw. wo.ayrai—pres. ‘ commence operations.’ 

(2.) xpnpatloavres— having transacted the business’ This, it appears, 
‘was especially a diplomatic word. Kriig. refers to v. 5, 61, and vi. 62. Bloomf. 
has remarked its frequent use among all the regular imitators of Thucyd. Hero- 
dotus (he says) would have used the middle voice ; and the writers of the middle 
Attic mpaypareter@a:, S:ayvdéun, for Sidyrvwors, is peculiar to 
Thue. Schol., ‘division of opinion? dy rG Ere: wa. This, says 
Kriig., is for és 7d Eros xpoxexwpynxudy nal ev rG trea Byrov. The xpoxexepn- 
xuéy seems added as a sort of afterthought—those many years having already 
elapsed. This would be Olymp. Ixxxvii. 1, or B.c. 432. For the ra EéBoixd, 
see ch. 114. See also ch. 23. 


Cuarrer LXXXVIII.—(a.) roreunréa— that they must go to war.’ The 
pl. in such cases as I have said seems to me a shade more general and indefinite 
than the singular —that it was a case for war, a casus belli. It might be worth 
while to examine in this view the instances quoted by Krig., roAeunréa, vi. 50; 
éxixeipnréa, 1.118 5 wAevorda, vi. 25; dvOexrda, i. 98; wapirnréa, i. 72; wapadoréa 
and 8:axprréa, i. 86, SuvhOwatyv., I quote T. K.A., ‘of the commence- 
ment of a state attained to = should arrive at greater power. Thus every pos- 
sible shade of meaning is at one time or another assigned to the aorist. How 
much more simple is it to adhere to the plain interpretation of the tense. There 
could be no reason why the Spartans should fear the commencement, any more 
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than the progress and consummation, of the Athenian power, even were there 
anything in the notion of an aorist to convey such an intimation. What they 
feared was the fact itself, no matter when it happened, or was likely to happen. 
Consequently the aorist was the right tense, from its nature. Vide Appendix. 


Cuapren LXXXIX.—(a.) We have here an episode relating to the fifty 
years (in round numbers) between the second Persian and the Peloponnesian 
war. The student should refer to Herod. ix. 114, with which the present 
episode is connected. hAGoy dw) ra wpdyuara «.7.A. This is inter- 
preted (i.) were brought to the ctroumstances under which they prospered ; and 
(ii.) were induced to adopt that means of administering their affairs under which 
they prospered. From the Thucydidean usage of spdoow and its cognate words, 
the latter seems preferable. Kriig. cites &fiuv évOupnOjva: oly rpéry Epxovras 
éx} ra xpdypara, Antiph. vi. 20. éxe:dh Mydou. Kriig. refers to 
an historical tract. of his own, discussing more especially the chronology of 
this period, but I have not had an opportunity of reading it. Arnold points 
out that the historical student, after finishing Herod., should proceed to the 
perusal of the present episode, ch. 89-117, and then take up ch. 24-88, sub- 
sequently carrying on the narrative from ch. 118. The digression about 
Pausanias and Themistocles, 128-138, synchronizes with 95-98 of the general 
sketch. Aewruyl3ns. This king was the grandfather of Archidamus 
the Second. After the campaign of Mycale he was sent to reduce the Persian 
party in Thessaly and Northern Greece, but having been suspected of receiving 
bribes from the Aleuads, he was recalled to Sparta, condemned, and banished. 
He died at Tegea, B.c. 469. Ta&yv dv MuxdAn—those who fought qt 
Mycale. Kriig. quotes robs évy Mapa@ém, ii. 34, iii. 113, and Arist. Ey. 355, 
xacadBdow rods év TlvAy orparnyots, and more peculiarly still, Miariddyy roy 
Mapaé»:, to which Arist. Thesm. 806 is similar. 

(5.) 48y. Even before Mycale. See Herod. ix. 114. Mfhiwr 
ex dvrav—se. aithy, while still in the occupation of the Persians. Kriig. sup- 
plies many similar phrases. 

(c.) rd nowwdy... abrois. This sort of dative is simply accounted for 
by the common principle of the dative, which makes it the case expressing the 
more remote object in reference to which the action of the verb takes place. 
This conception of the dative seems to have been but imperfectly reulized by 
the compilers of our common grammars, if we may Judge by the mass of rules 
collected with respect to the usage of this case. ‘Quid mihi Celsus agit,’ in 


principle does not differ from Do tibi librum. S0en bwetédevro, The - 


Sdey must in strictness be taken with the preceding S:exoulCorvro. The use of 
Szov here, says Kriig., would be ambiguous. 8@ey for éxei@ev Sxov may be ac- 
counted for by considering that 5@ey does in effect hold a place among relatives. 
See Matth. § 473; we may also cf. Jelf, § 822, 6. Trozen and Salamis are the 
places meant, and also Acgina. See Her. v. 5. -watdas kal yuvaixas 
—wives and children. Remark the absence of the article, and ef. ch. 8 a, 48 b, 
- 6Alyas. According to Herod. ix. 13, says Kriig., Mardonius: had left nothing 
at all standing behind him. But this is 4 way of speaking suitable to the semi- 
poetic character of Herod. style and narrative ;.: and cannot be accepted against 


the circumstantial statement of our author.” 
._ HQ 
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Cuarren XC.—(a.) rd wéAAov—' what was going to happen.’ 

FAGow peo Pelq—for 3:4 xpeoBelas, upon the principle of ‘ Qui facit per alium 
facit per se.’ Popp. quotes isch. cont. Ctesiph. § 95, "Apucveira: yap apds 
Suds obxer: 3? dyyérov, &AX’ abrdés. The dative speoBelg is not as Bl. says for 
és xpeoBeiay, but denotes the modus, or manner, of their coming, as is the proper 
‘usage of the dative. r& wey answered immediately by rd 3 xAdov. 
pare. Krig., considering that according to grammatical principles we should 
have had ore, explains the deviation from the rule by the fact that the notion 
of ‘ prevention ’ is implied. téApay yevopévnu— the valour that 
was exhibited. Such phrases point out the true force of ylyroua, denoting 
existence as the result of a process as distinct from eixl. Cf. dv8par dyabor 
Epye yeroudvey, ii. 35, and the long note on this matter, Sheppard's Zheo- 
phrastus, p. 102. 

(b.) Euvecorhxe:— held together,’ and consequently were standing. Supply 
+a telyn from rexfCeyv. Others with the Schol. understand wep{foros. 
+d BovaAdpevoy cat Sxonxrov, Both, say the commentators, belong to rijs 
yveépns. This is true, but it seems to me that in accordance with the principle 
of Granville Sharp’s canon, both are to be combined into a single idea—the 
suspicious purport, or bearing of their policy, cf. 188. For the neuter parti- 
ciple followed by a genitive, cf. ii. §9; iii. 10; viii. 68. ove hy 
Ex ovros, as above, &y dpdvres, may easily be resolved into the equivalent form 
with the finite verb = ovx dy ta. See Jelf, § 429, 4, and § 697. 
dvaxdpycly re aal dgpopphy. ‘Distinguo dvaydépnory, locum, presidium quo 
-Yeciperent sese, dpoputy unde erumperent.’ Both conditions might be fulfilled 
by one place. T. K. A. well explains apopuhy by the modern military term, 
“base of operations.’ With regard to the general construction of the sentence 
Krig. is right in connecting és 3¢, as well as SyAobrres, with jtlovy—in that they 
alleged the Persian world would not by this means have, &c. 

(c.) wéxps trocobrov éws— upto solong atime as,’ lit. until, These words, 
says Kriig., would not easily elaewhere be found in combination. He however 
quotes Plato, Rep. 471 B, uéxps robrov, uéxps ob. Epecty. This 
in Bekker’s conjecture. The MSS. have alpwow, which is ‘dum erigerent, 
during the time they were raising ; but perhaps péxo: trocotrov, as A. says, in 
this case would not have been so proper as wdyra xpévov, I have some doubt 
whether uéyp: tocodrov may not be the exact equivalent of this very phrase, 
- if uéxps may mean, as I believe it sometimes does, not up to a certain puint, 
but coincident tn extent or duration with something that follows. In this case 
we must render ‘just during so much time as they were raising, cf. ch. 71 c. 
The other expression, éws &» Epwou, is of course donec erexissent—‘ until they 
should have raised.’ Sore... Syous—So as to fight from the least 
- possible elevation which would be sufficient, t.e. they raised the wall to the 
minimum height necessary for defence, and soon as ever they reached this, 
delayed no longer. Concerning dvayxatordrov, cf. ch. 84, ad finem, (and ef. 
- Livy’s ‘necessarium cubile.’) 8yuoglou. ‘ We are not to under- 
stand that temples are here included, for ¢ha¢ the religious spirit of the Greeks 
would forbid. [Acts xvii. 42.] Among the public buildings we may include 
the Mausolea and other tombs. So sch., p. 87, 31. and Diodorus’ Bloomf. 
éora:—certainly, as T. K. A. says, a recurrence to the directa oratio, but not 
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therefore to be translated as he translates, from whence‘ there might be, which. 
does not indicate the transition. r&A\Aa—ranet. Kriig. considers, 
this a case of the ‘doubled article,’ and refers to his own grammar, 59, 9, 2, 
where it is laid down, that after 5 &AAes, when another notion occurs which is 
regarded in the light of a substantive, it always takes the article. To me it. 
seems more simple to take one phrase as the epexegesis of the other—the other 
matters, i.e. what was to be done there, cf. note 23 ¢, and 108 b. This T. K.A. 
denies, but he seems to contradict himself—if there be not a misprint. 

(d.) ras dpxds. ‘ The authorities, +e. the ra év révcs byra, | 
Sinvye, sc. toy xpévoy, This is the explanation given by Stephanus in tha 
Thesaures. x pobdaciCero—continued to make excuses. 
S rs obnw éwépxera:, There is some difference of opinion concerning the view. 
to be taken of 8 7: in collocations of this sort. 8 1, says Arn., is ‘quod;’ and 
would best be, translated into English, ‘When any one asked him about his 
mot coming, lit. as to that he came not, before the government.’ This nearly 
agrees with Madvig’s view, who classes the idiom with those where 8r: denotes 
a circumstance or relation which takes place, and of which something is said— 
e.g., Ta pev BAAa bpOds Huovoas, Sr: 8 nal eut oles elxeiv rovTo, xaphkovoas. 
Plato, Protag., where he translates 871, but as to the circumstance that. Com- 
pare some very similar remarks of his concerning guod, Latin Grammar, 
§ 398, b. R. 2. We might illustrate by Hor. Zp. i. vii. 94, Quod te per- 
Genium, dextramque, Deosque Penates Obsecro et obtestor, where ‘Orelli ob- 
serves, ‘ Est relativum infinitum 37: propter quod.’ Kiihner (Jelf, § 849, 3) 
says, ‘ The relative 3r:, quod, refers to a demonstrative in the principal clause,- 
expressed or supplied, as rodry, 8:2 totre, de rodrov, &c.’ Other Grammarians 
consider Saris to resemble 8xou, Sxws, &c.; that is to say, the adverbial and 
pronominal forms of questions used in the indirecta oratio, ure framed from 
those of the directa oratio by the relative prefix 6, which is indeed the symbol 
of their connexion with what goes before. Thus és is answered by Sxws, and 
on the same principle tis by 8e7r:s. So on this principle 7) om érépxerat, be- 
comes in the indirecta oratio, #pero abréy, 8 rs obn éxépxorro, or éwépxerat, 


Caarren XCI.—(a.) rév tAAwy &dixvovudvwy. Poppo would read- 
tweev, and he, with others, greatly disapproves of trav tAAwv. To me the diffi- 
culty does not seem insuperable. I had always supposed the words ray BAAwy 
to be simply exclusive of Themistocles—‘ When every one else came and told 
them, i.e. when every one else who came, told them.’ Mr. Dale has I see hit upon 
nearly the same words in his version, and I believe we are right. For certainly 
I have observed other cases where &AAos occurs even ‘cum articulo,’ and not 
less strangely than here, ©.g., ray woArtay Kal rév bAdAwy tévwv, Plat. Gorgias, 
473 C, and again, adrov Kal trav BAAwy olxelwy, 840 D; see also Eurip. Herac. 
644; Ar. Equites, 905. Kriig. says that of &AAo: often occurs where we 
should have expected to find &AAor, because the article only implies—the others 
who have any connexion with the matter in hand— the only other persons to be 


considered.’ AamBdver, te. Td retxos, understood from retx{eras, 
(b.) wal hxov—had even arrived, i. in reference to the long-existing ex- 
pectation of their coming. "ABpdvidos—‘ commanded the ship 


stationed at Thermopyle, to communicate between Leonidas and the fleet 


q26 . 
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stationed at Artemis.’ T. K.A. See Herod. viii. 21. Swore 
&xoteoe:ay. I cannot understand the doctrine that (as T. K. A. has it) this 
phraseology represents the aor. subjunct. of direct narration with &», and is to 
be translated—‘ when they should have heard. Why should not the simple 
optative retain its ordinary indefinite meaning—‘ when the Lacedemonians came 
to hear of it, whenever that might be ;’ cf. raw veer &s xarab’iceay, ch. 50. See 
Jelf, § 844 a. 

(c.) €vrat6a 34. Popp. note is ‘ post partic. ut ii. 58, est twm vero. Sall. 
Jug. c. 71, tum demum, thi vero ; similia apud Liv. ; ef. Sanp. ad Xen. Mem. iii. 
5, 8.’ The truth is that, in this common phrase, 34 exerts its usual force, #.c. 
it adds intensity to the meaning of the word to which it forms an adjunct— 
hereupon then, or if derived from #3y denotes that the mind has at last reached 
& point on which to pause—upon this at last. Cf. 3 in connexion with relatives, 
superlatives, &c. See note ch. 1 b. @s wpbds «.7.A. Popp. says, 
* Consecutio verborum hee est 7d Aorwdy léver &s apbs 8:aycyrdoxorras, «. 7. A.’ 
Trans.—‘ to come to them for the future as to men capable of discriminating.’ 
Remark the variation between the singular and plural numbers, as though 
Themistocles sometimes spoke in his own person, and sometimes in that of his 
colleagues. 

(d.) wh ded dyriwdaAov wapackevijs. I think the obvious sense of these 
words is—‘where the means of military defence are not equal among the 
parties, it is impossible that fair and equal counsels can be contributed to the 
common interest.’ Themistocles purposely, I should imagine, couched the 
maxim in general terms, and left it to the Spartans to make what particular ap- 
plication of it they pleased. It is not therefore needful to convey this particular 
application in the words of our translation, nor indeed do I hold that it would 
be correct. The Schol. and Poppo suppose that Themistocles insinuates— 
in case of invasion, if Athens is without a wall, she might be more inclined to 
counsel submission to an enemy than the better defended members of the con- 
federacy. Krig. explains, that they could not enforce their opinions with the 
same authority as more strongly protected states. This is true, but as this 
would be a contingency by no means displeasing to Sparta, we must be careful 
not to regard it as an argument addressed to her, but as a general assertion. 
With respect to the phrase és 7d xowdy BovAeterOa, Poppo well cf. ‘in com- 
mune consulere,’ Terent. And. iii. 16. awd, ‘ starting from,’ as we might say. 
Krig. quotes a very similar usage from Plutarch: ris ‘EAAd3os dpxety bxhpte: 
BeBalos dxd rnrrxatrns Buvduews, Pyrrh. 14. 


Cuarrer XCII.—(a.) ob82 ydp, here equivalent to xal yap ob. 
xeoAtuy—‘a Thucydidean word, cf. iv. 27, 62, and imitated by Herodian 
vil. 1,6.’ Kriig. yvnons wapatvéoe:— a recommendation of policy.” The 
particles 8 and 8/@ey are, as is well known, frequently employed when the 
writer is giving what is the sentiment or statement of another, and not his own. 
See Jelf, § gm 2a. The idiom seems to me to have arisen from an ironical 
emphasis. It is generally employed in cases where the writer himself distrusts 
the statement to which it is affixed, and is evidently meant to mark out this 
statement with, as I have said, somewhat of irony. But from this usage it may 
pass into the simple index of language for which the author does not hold him- 
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self responsible. T@ xoivg. No editor has determined whether 
this is to be taken, as the Schol. says, for dxtp rob xowod, or whether it is 
governed by the verbal notion contained in wapawéve—‘a recommendation 
addressed to the State.’ auaptdvorres. This use of the present 
participle seems to me akin to those noticed, ch. 24 d, and 83 b, where see 
what has been said. Kriig. says that this verb, and G3: also, virtually have 
@ past signification, cf. i. 38. He quotes auaprdvay (nusoOhoera:, Xen. Mem. 
ili. 9, 12. d&vem:xAhres— unquestioned. Sch. obdty éyxanbéryres, 
and L. and 8. ‘usblamed’ There seems no ground for making it active, as 
T. K. A. ’ 


Cuarrer XCIIL—(a.) 84Ay... @orsy 84r:—for the more usual construc- 
tion with a participle. But perhaps a slight difference of meaning is implied. 
Shews in its very appearance ; carries in its appearance, a proof that tt was. 
But see Jelf, § 677, 804, 2. daéxetyra:. Apparently a technical 
term, for Bl. quotes Xen. Hipp. i. 2, wh dwoxeudver olwy Sei trav Cenerlar— 
tr. ‘the foundations are laid of stones of all sorts and sizes.’ 
tuvecpyacuévar—‘so hewn as to fit into each other’ Krag. cf. tuvpxo8ounuévor, 
1. 93. édyxaradéye is translated by L. and S. (from the Scholiast’s 
dyxaryxoBophOnoay)—‘ to build in.’ But it seems to me that the idea of syste- 
matic building is precisely the one which Thuc. meant to reject. xaradéye is 
simply ¢o collect, and the whole word implies, I think—‘ were picked up and 
hastily put in.’ The fact is confirmed by Col. Leake, who saw whole courses of 
masonry formed of broken portions of Doric columns, and composite blocks of 
Doric entablature. Topogr. of Athens, vol.i.p. 312. The elpyaouévo: AlOos were 
from these very entablatures, sculptured in rilievo. This seems to have been 
overlooked by the English trans. who has merely—‘ wrought stones.’ 
xsyourres. This looks almost like a reference to the proverb wdyra Aldo 
xiveitv—'‘ to leave no stone unturned,’ 

(5.) dwiipxro abtov. ‘A commencement had been made of it,’ Kriig., cf. 
wéwaurai, i. 6. éa{, cum genitivo, ‘én the time of.’ The construc- 
tion dpxhy ’AGnvalois Epta: is, says-~Pop., equivalent to &pxovra wap’ ’AOyvalois 
elyas. There is moro difficulty about xar’ éviaurdy, which, according to analogy, 
should mean, year by year, yearly. Poppo's notion is, I think, most probable, 
that, viz., it is so connected with dpyis fs as to be almost equivalent to dpx) 
xar’ dvavrdy otoa. I should therefore translate, held the annual office of 
Archon, i.e. archon eponymus. What this year was is disputed. Béckh, 
who has published s learned dissertation, de Archontibus pseudeponymis, fixes 
upon Olymp. Ixxi. 4, i.e. B.c. 493. Kriig., in his Studia Histor. et Philol., 
maintains, on the contrary, that the year was Ol. lxxiv. 3, #6. B.o. 482. 
Clinton argues for 3.c. 481, with whom Dr. Thirlwall coincides, having aban- 
doned Kriig.’s view. See Appendix v. vol. ii., Hist. Greece, all of which should 
indeed be read as bearing upon this subject. Mr. Grote has a notion of his 
own, that Thuc. meant, ‘during the year when Themistocles was strategus 
(vol. v. p. 338, note), but I cannot see how he supports it. Atwévas 
gspets. Pop. refers to Pausanias, and the Schol. Arist. Pax, 144, from whom 
we learn that the two were called rdy Kav@dpov Aiudva and 7rd ’Agpodicioy. 
Hesychius supplies Zea as the name of the third. Kapp, de re navali Athen. 
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interprets the above-mentioned Schol. so as to substitute Me:paa nar’ étoxhy 
for rd "Appodiaroy, abrogvets, lit. of spontancous growth, natural. 

péya wpopépesy. The infinitive may have for its subject, abrods vavrixots 
yeyernpévous, in which case tr. the fact of their having become a naval people 
would greatly contribute to the acquisition of power: or its subject may be 7d 
x@ptoy, in which cuse tr. that the place would greatly aid them, when they had 
once become a naval people, in the acquisition of power. Kriig. aptly cites Eurip. 


Med, 1090: 

kal oyu Bporéy ofrivés ciow 

sduray Ewreipo pnd epbrevoay 

waitas, spopépey eis ebruylay 

Tey yewanevery, 
eb0¢s, as explained by the Schol. dua rg cupBovdetow, Arnold thinks ‘im- 
mediately after the departure of the Persians.’ Goll.’s idea that it means ‘ statim 
postquam archon factus est,’ is negatived by what follows, cf. note upon éreAda Oy. 

thy &pxhy, generally considered to mean ‘ their dominion,’ but 

Krug. would rather refer it to drijpxro. hpter— the commencement of 
the building.’ He, with his colleagues, erected a Hermes with this inscription— 
"Aptduevo: wmp@ras reixlCew tov 3’ dvdOquay. Krug. Hist. Phil. Stud. p. 23. 

(c.) ca) gxodéuncay. This description has caused some difficulty. The 
exposition of Mr. Grote seems to convey the general opinion. ‘Two carts, meet- 
ing one another, brought stones, which were laid together right and left on the 
other side of each, and thus formed two primary parallel walls, between which 
the interior space (of course at least as broad as the joint breadth of the two 
carts) was filled up, not with rubble in the usual manner of the Greeks, but con- 
structed throughout the whole thickness of squared stones, cramped together 
with metal. The result was a solid wall, probably not less than fourteen or 
fifteen feet thick, since it was intended to carry so very unusual a height,’ 
vol. v. p. 339. And so Thirlwall. ‘The wall was of a breadth which allowed 
two wagons to pass each other, and this space was entirely filled with hewn 
stones, exactly fitted together within, and consolidated upon the outside with 
iron clamps and molten lead.’ [Vol. ii. p. 406.] T.K. A. wonders why 
Thue. should tell us that they kept bringing the stones to the wall én different 
directions, and suggests that some of the stones were imported, and therefore 
came up from the port. I do not see that Thuc. does tell us anything of the 
sort. I suppose a cart, after having diecharged its load, would not unnaturally 
return for another, and might meet a laden cart by the way. We need make 
no difficulty about éwiyyoy, for this does not imply that the carts went on the 
top of the wall, but that they brought their load up to the place where it was 
to be deposited; as may be seen from éwdyew Ta émirndeia, vii. 60. The 
Schol. explanation évayria:, guve(evyuéva:: and Bothe’s conjecture, évdprios, 
lashed side by side, are not to be thought of; this is clear even from Aristoph. 
Aves, 1124, & passage evidently referring to this very building: 


Gor by... . dvavrly 30 Eppare, 
Ixxav indvreov, péyebos 8cow 5 Sovpios, 
ind tot wAdrous &y wapeAacalrny. [1048, ed. Bothe. ] 


Sedeudvor, ‘ Clamped together with iron and lead,’ i.e, the iron clamps were 
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fastened into the stones with melted lead. Swep viv rr. We may 
remark that the doubt expressed by recent editors concerning the razing of the 
walls by Lysander, which has originated in these words, is without foundation ; 
for they can only refer to the period at which they were written, and this may 
have been at any time before the conclusion of the war. Cf. dptduevos eb6is: 
xefiorapévov, i. 1. For the more usual éy royg, Kriig. reads with one MS. 
éyréuy. The first I should render, ‘made angular tn the hewing,’ i.e. cut in 
an angular form, so that the meaning would but slightly differ from Krig.’s 
instrumental dative, which, however, would make é¢yyéno: = to rerpdywvor. 
For this he produces the authority of Josephus, p. 108,21. But Josephus ' 
may have been imitating this passage under a misapprehension. Arn. cf. - 
li. 76, awd ris Trouijs—‘ from the point where the stones had been cut. Goll. . 
has ‘locts qutbus incist sunt’ — x¢A:&—fragments made in 
qparrying and squaring stone, which were used by the ancients to fill up the 
interior of thick walls. Pliny, xxxvi. 22. Vitruv. ii. 8. Comment. on Hor. 
Od. iii. 1, 35. in. iv. 711. In this case xdAdé was mixed with plenty of 
clay—for this is meant by wmAdés, or clay-mortar. Bl. To 3t Swos. 
The height of the wall was finished to as near as may be half what he intended, 
§.6. Sore fuscv elvas of B:evoeiro. So too, I see, Mr. Grote, This I cannot but 
believe to be correct, though Thirlwall explains—‘ had intended before this com- 
pletion of his plan.’ [Vol. ii. p. 406.] &dsordva: éxsBovrads— 
A rather unusual use of the verb, which the Schol. explains by éworporhy 
woe. Several MSS. have éw:Bodds, i.e. émOéoes, ‘assaults,’ which looks 
more natural. Tay &xpeordray, ie. Tay xpecBuTdrey Kal Tey 
vewraroy. Seeii.6. Kriig. adds iii. 78. Ken. Anad. v. 2, 4. 

(d.) wpovéxe:ro., Sch. roy vovw xpoceixe—he laid most stress upon the ships, 
being far-sighted enough to perceive. éretxloOnocav— were provided 
with a wall? For understanding the full force of xcareoxevd(orro, refer to ch. ro, 
xaragkevth, 


Cuarrer XCIV.—(a.) Mavoavias 3é, This 3¢ refers the narrative back to 
ch. 87. For KAeduBporos, cf, Herod. vii. 71. étewéugdOn. In the 
spring of the year, 478 3.c., ¢.¢. one year after the battle of Platea under 
Aristides and Cimon. Diodorus, says Grote, makes the Peloponnesian ships 
fifty ; but his statement is not to be accepted in opposition to Thucydides. 
dy rAde rH jHyepovlg. Stephens, Goll. and Krig. connect these words with 
the following chapter. Arnold retains them in this, because he believes that 
Thucyd. means to express that Byzantium was taken during the term of 
Pausanias’ command, though certainly towards the end of it. This would 
place the recall of Pausanias in 3.c. 378; and as Dorcis, his successor, never 
succeeded in securing the allegiance of the allied Greeks, Mr. Fynes Clinton 
assumes the year B.c. 377 to have been the true commencement of the Athe- 
nian dominion. According to this view, the building of the walls, the capture 
of Byzantium, and the recall of Pausanias all occurred z.c. 378. Mr. Grote, 
generally assenting to Clinton’s view, adds, ‘Pausanias’ command, however, 
need not be restricted to one year, as Mr. Clinton maintains, for the words of 
Thucyd., éy rjde ri fryevovlg, imply nothing as to annual duration, and 
designate merely the ‘hegemony which preceded that of Athens,’ See note, 
vol, Vv. p. 415. 
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Cuarren XCV.—{a.) xara rb Edyyeves. Because the Ionians, who had 
been expelled from Peloponnesus, took refuge in Attica previous to their mi- 
gration to the Asiatic coast. See on the Jonic migration Arnold’s note upon 
this passage, and a very full account, Hermann’s Pol. Ant. of Greece, sections 
77, 78. Grote, vol. iii. ch. 13. Thirlwall, i. p. 295. avrots. 
Of the Athenians, as is obvious from the context, though oolow might rather 
have been anticipated. Kriig. compares v. 32; vi. 35; Vii. 17; Vili. 46. 
&3ixla cearnyopetro abroti— much wrongdoing was laid to his charge.’ Krag. 
is unacquainted with the phrase KarIyopoupas 8:nlay, 4 orpargyla— 
‘than a military command.’ To read % orparryla with Poppo in order to 
obtain a subject, appears to me to destroy the force of the language. Kriig. 
aptly cites dpurroxparta pwadAov 4 BasiAcla voptcOfhoera, Herodian, v. 1, 4. 

(5.) br, for the more strictly correct abré»—‘tt happened to him to be 
summoned,’ 'T. K. A. says, ‘as both events have reference to Pausanias, 
abdrbs is placed under the government of fvvéBy,’ perardtac@as, 
The prep. denotes as usual ‘ change,’ and the whole is correctly given by Dale— 
went over and ranged themselves wpon the side of the Athenians. 
€0éy¥@n. The Schol. explains ei@dvas dé8exe xal naredixndobn: lit. he suffered 
judicial condemnation. The eb@tyn was the examination (at Athens) into the 
way in which a magistrate had discharged his office in order to see whether he 
had acted correctly (e#0ds). The meaning here therefore is clear. On réyv 
ebOtvan, cf. Jelf, § 501. Remark how the aorist merely denotes the fact, 
while his partial and incomplete acquittal is expressed by a transition to the 
present &woAbera: the uh before &8ixeir is in accordance with the usual Greek 
idiom, which affixes the negation to the part of the notion negatived in the 
speaker's mind; Poppo has produced a somewhat uncommon imitation from 
the Latin language, ‘ Liberatur Milo non eo consilio profectus esse ut insi- 
diaretur,’ Cic. pro Mil. 18. 47. 

(c.) xelpous ylyvwrras, Not simply as Bl. would have it, comparative 
for positive, but ‘should deteriorate.’ That such was the fact with the Spartans, 
owing to a reaction against their severe domestic discipline, is notorious. See 
Plut. Arist. c.23. Aristotle notices the fact, and gives the same reason for 
it. Srep évetdov—which they saw to be the case in Pausanias. 
Miller (Dorians, i. p. 204) considers that the unwillingness of the Spartans to 
send more commanders to Asia, lay deeper than any annoyance at the defection 
of the Ionian Greeks. They deemed it inexpedient to aim at the mastery of 
the sea, or run the hazard of breaking up the Spartan institutions by attempts 
at foreign conquest. [xavots. Seo what the Athenians themselves 
say, i. 76; and for a Lacedemonian witness, Xen. Hell. vi. 5, 34. Kriig. 
éxirndelous, properly fit. Kriig. explains pfAovs, but it rather means ‘in a 
way that suited them.’ 


Cuarrm: XCVI.—(a.) Mavoavlov pigos. Objective genitive. 
‘EAAnvoraplas, So called because they received and then disbursed the con- 
tributions of all the Hellenic confederacy. These contributions were originally 
deposited at Delos, and then removed to Athens. Boeckh (Public Econ. Ath. 
ii. p. 236), from some inscriptions, concludes that they were ten in number, and 
that, like the treasurers of the gods, they were chosen by lot, out of the Penta- 
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cosiomedimni, and that they did not enter upon their offies at the beginning of 
the year, but after the Panathenea. They (é3¢xorro) received, but did not 
collect the tribute. The word ¢dpos became so odious, that at Olymp. c. 
obrraiis was substituted for it. Delos was selected for these ¢vode, or 
* councils,’ ‘meetings of commissioners.’ Subsequently they were called 
obyveSpo:. Bekker, Anec. p. 302. Isocrates, viii. 29. For fuller information 
see Herm. Pol. Antiquities, § 56. Boeckh, Public Econ. Athens, p. 236, Eng. 
trans. The Hellenotamiai were not (says A.) reappointed after the establish- 
ment of the democracy by Thrasybulus. 


Cuarrer XCVII.—(a.) &ed xosvdy, This dvd has, as Kriig. remarks, the 
force of the German von. It indicates in a less intimate way than éx the 
source from which any action proceeds. For examples cf. L. and S. and Jelf’s 
Grammar, voc. ar6. ex iA0oy, prosecuted, or executed. 
wpootrvyxdvorvras is explained by the Scholiast duwxodi({oyras ; perhaps it is 
rather more general—whko in each particular case came into contact or collision 
with them. Kriig. quotes Xen. Cyr. vi. 3. 2, of wpoorvyydvovres tér apxévray 
éxeuédovro, and Dem. 25, 96, 5 xpooruxdy cel ripeopelabe. 

(b.) typaya... éroinoduny. As perfects, says T.K.A. Why not as 
aorists I am unable to determine. The fact that Thucyd. had so written is 
all that he wishes to convey. Tho ¢ime of writing is of no importance, 
éx Bodh, a digression, called in later Greek writers rapéxBacs. 
éxaAcwrés, omitted, left out, only imitated by Arrian. x«plow seems to 
be here used as a sort of diminutive for the ordinary rémos, ¢.e. locus, topic. 
kal aro, this xal is one of those which, as Arn. observes, may best be 
rendered by an emphasis upon the auxiliary verb—‘ did touch upon.’ It seems 
in this and similar cases to imply, ‘for all that,’ ‘ notwithstanding what I have 
said,’ cf. ch. 20 a. Tots xpévois— The chronology, and in later 
writers. The reference is to the Athis, or History of Attica, which Hellanicus 
composed in four books at least. He was a native of Mytilene (see i. 21.}— 
Aulus Gell. makes him come from Miletus—a contemporary of Herodotus— 
é.e. twelve years older, and sixty-five years of age when the Peloponnesian 
war began. See Miiller’s History of Greek Literature, ch. xviii. 7. 

#x es here, as elsewhere, nearly wapéxe:.. See Goll. on i. 9. Its subject is either 7d 
xeplov, or as Pop. and Krig. suggest, radra from what precedes, cf. Jelf, § 898; 
3, tr., it involves, or gives opportunity for the setting forth. Herod.i.1. Mr. Grote, 
after observing that the period from B.c. 477 to B.c. 405 is sometimes incor- 
rectly described as the Athenian Empire, and that no one word will express the 
character of their ascendency during these years, proceeds to direct attention 
to this portion of the work of Thucyd. as indicating the imperceptible transition 
from an 7ryepovla to an dpxf. ‘The transition from the Athenian Hegemony 
to the Athenian Empire was doubtless gradual, so that no one could determine 
precisely where the former ends and the latter begins; but it had been consum- 
mated before the thirty years’ truce, which was concluded fourteen years before 
the Peloponnesian war, and it was in fact the substantial cause of that war.’ 
Grote, vol. v. pp. 395-6, where see also the long note on the iyyepovla, as con- 
trasted with dpxf. év oly tpéxy. The prep. conveys somewhat 
more meaning than the simple dative, Bremi, to whom Poppo refers, sar 
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Ways, s little above the bridge which here served as an important communica- 
tion for all the people of the interior,’ Grote, v. p. 421. On the Edoniany, cf. 
Herod. v. 124, vii. 110, 114, ix. 75, and "H&evis ala Aisch. Persea, 437. 
Evawdrtrey. Their destruction is ascribed to the Edonians alone by other 
writers. Kraig. would therefore accept Valla’s conjecture, féuwarres, ¢.¢, tho 
colonists; or, with Heilman, read fverdyrev. Arn. considers it natural that 
all the Thracian tribes should combine to destroy a colony attempting to settle 
iteelf in such an advantageous position as Amphipolis, especially as they had 
already defeated a similar attempt by Aristagoras of Miletus, Herod. v. 126.. 
Histizeus, he might have added, had been similarly unsuccessful, Grote vi. 
p. 16. ApdSnoxos, according to Leake, is the modern ‘Drama This occurred 
B.C. 467-464. 


Cuarren CL.—(a.) wd xass. Commentators are puzzled, as only one battle 
is mentioned. I regard it as the indefinite use of the plural, ‘ hostilities.’ See 
note on iii. 65. trécxorte xptpa. Upon this, Grote takes occa- 
sion to remark, ‘ The first intent of unprovoked and even treacherous hostility 
—the germ of the future Peloponnesian war—is conceived and reduced to an 
engagement by Sparta,’ v. p. 423. Efawres Meploceor. The student 
must consult upon these, Arn.’s excellent note on this chapter; Miller’s Do- 
rians, book iii. ch. 2, 33 Hermann’s Pol. Antig. Greece, § 19, 24, 28, 48; and 
Grote. tov ce:cuov. The article, because it was the worst ever 
known in Greece, Olymp. ci. It laid the whole of Sparta in ruins, save five 
houses, and it is said, broke off a peak from Mount Taygetus, which rolled into 
the river Eurotas, The Spartans regarded it as a judgment sent by Neptune 
for the murder of some revolted Helots who had taken sanctuary in his temple 
at Tenarum. See Grote, v. p. 428. és l0éuny adxéorncay, Re- 
mark the contracted form of the expression, as in 65 b, 87 b. Krig. quotes 
axdoras eis Migovs, Xen. Anad. i. 6,7. The remarkable expression of Ari- 
stotle (Pol. ii. 6, 2) concerning the Helots is quoted by Krig., dowep yap épe- 
Bpebovres Trois druxfpacs Biaredovow. 

(b.) rére—here, as often, ‘the well-known time.’ @doro: 3é. Hero 
the narrative is resumed. Tetxos and vads—without the article, as 
in the quotation of legal formule, items in an account, and such familiar matters. 
See note, ch. 8 a; ef. inter alia ch. 108, iii. 117. xa@eAdpres. In 
this case, as generally, the participle sine articulo expresses the conditioning of 
the predication. This is clearly shown by the present example, since it stands 
for ég’ @—Sore, Cf. i. 108, iii. 115, 117. Tatapevor, Cf. érdtayro, 
ch. 99. Soa tes, Kriig. supposes to mean arrears and the payment 
of the expenses of the war. 


Cuarrer CII.—(a.) éunxtdvero, Two battles are mentioned by Herod. 
ix. 35. &rAdAob’s. ‘The Atginetans, ii. 27; Plateeans, iil. 54; Manti- 
neeans, Xen. Hell. v. 2, 3,’ Popp. HAGov. Olymp. lxxix. 1, or B.c. 464. 
ob« dAlyy. With 4000 hoplites, Arist., Lysist., Krig. TELXOMA KET. 
So in the case of Platea, Herod. ix. 70. Cf. Thuc. ii. 75, vii. 79. TovTov. 
We must supply rot retxouayxety. Popp. refers to rijs duvdpews évdea, ch. 77. 
‘"Evdea épalyero quasi Ta wpdypara tay *A@nvalwy est dicendi genus imper- 
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sonale, Popp. ‘ When there was shown to be a deficiency in this respect.’ 
woAopxlas, without the article, as i turned out a long siege. Krig. quotes 
Polyb. i. 17, 9, woAsopulas xportov wpopawonéerns. Bla yap &» eTAov— 
otherwise, had not this deficiency existed, they would have captured the place by 
storm. 

(5.) pavepd, opposed to ad4Aws HxGorro, ch.92, Popp. uh re connects itself 
with Selgayres, though the cognate notion xal dAAoptAous Sua irynoduevo: inter- 
venes. Kriig. refers to Pflugk on Eurip. Herac. 227, and Lobeck, Ajaz, p. 268. 
Tb rovApnpdy Kal thy vewr.— the enterprising and revolutionary spirit. 
Cf. ii. 87. &AAoPbAous, The never-extinguished animosity between 
the Dorian and Ionian race is justly considered as one of the real causes of the 
Peloponnesian war. Clinton (Fasti Hell. ann.. 464-461 3.c.), following Plu- 
tarch, has recognised two Lacedsemonian requests to Athens, and two expedi- 
tions to Sparta, both under Cimon, one B.c. 464, just after the earthquake, a 
second B.c. 461. Mr. Grote’s arguments for. a single expedition (vol. v. pp. 
430, 431, note) appear to me conclusive. The earthquake took place at the 
time of the siege of Thasos, for it was the earthquake which prevented the 
Lacedemonians from acceding to the request of the Thasians for an invasion of 
Attica ; but Cimon commanded at Thasos, and consequently could not have 
led an auxiliary force at that time into Laconia. Next, Thucydides must have 
mentioned two expeditions had he heard of them; nor is it probable that 
Sparta, the first military power in Greece, should have been all at once reduced 
to such helplessness as to owe her safety to foreign intervention. The gross 
exaggerations of the comic poet, Lysistrat. v. 1138, deceived Plutarch. 

(c.) o6x éwl rq Berrlovi— not for the best of motives, as we should say. 
Cf. xpooxoinois éx) xeipoy, Theoph. Mept Elpwvelas, or, in this place perhaps, 
not for the more honourable reason of the two—i.e. 8ri od8tv xpoodéovra abréy 

Sr. *Apyetas., On the Argives and their policy, consult Thirlwall, 
ii. p. 424, and Grote, v. 429. ‘Argos, neutral during the Persian invasion, 
had now recovered the effects of that destructive defeat suffered about thirty 
years before from the Spartan King Cleomenes.’ ézi rG M4dqy. The 
dative is unusual, but quite legitimate, for it denotes the ‘ object’ against which 
the treaty was directed. xaréorn. The verb agrees with the nearest nomi- 
native, as is not unusual. Kriig. quotes from Herodotus tro: re nal dvhp 
Teraypévos, 8, 98. 


Cuarter CIII.—(a.) 8exdry. Kriig. would read 3, i.e. rerdpry. Dio- 
dorus also, however, says 10. éo’ @ délaciv— on condition that 
they shall emigrate.’ See Jelf. 

(b.) nar’ Ex Gos Hin 7d Aanedarpovlor— the animosity which they had 
by this time begun to entertain towards the Lacedemonians, The objective 
genitive, as ch. 96, uioos, and 7d ’A@nvalwy &xOos, ii, 11. Cf. iv. 1, vii. 57. 
xar¢@xicay és—setiled into, or, as we should say, #z—an elliptical way of 
speaking that has often been noticed, cf. supra 100 a, and with éy for és, v. 35. 
The same words occur vi. 7. Navwaxroy. The modern Lepante ¢ 
town which commanded the Sinus Corinthiacus. Subsequent events s' 
the perspicacity of the Athenians in selecting this spot in which to lor 
enemy to Lacedemon. Cf. ii. 90. Kriig.’s date for this event is 3.c. 4( 
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(c.) spooexépnoay. On this brief notice of a most important event, seo 
‘Grote, vol. v. p. 435. ‘This was an acquisition of signal value to the Athe- 
nians, since it both opened to them the whole range of territory across the outer 
Isthmus of Corinth to the interior of the Crissean Gulf, on which the Megarian 
port of Pege was situated, and placed them in possession of the passes of Mount 
Geraneia, so that they could arrest the march of a Peloponnesian army over 
the Isthmus, and protect Attica from invasion. It was, moreover, of great 
importance in its effects upon Grecian politics ; it was counted as s wrong by 
Lacedzemon, gave deadly offence to the Corinthians, and lighted up the flames 
of war between them and Athens ; their allies, the Epidaurians and Aginetans, 
taking their part.’ Hence the exceeding indignation which, as we know from 
poets and historians, was felt at Athens when Megara once more reverted to 
the Peloponnesian alliance. See infra, ch. 114; Arist. Ach. v. 460, 648, The 
date is very uncertain: Miill. says p.c. 458 ; Wachsmuth, 3.c. 457: Manso, B.c. 
464; Grote, B.c. 461 or 460. Nloa:ay. This place was eighteen stadia 
from Megara, and even in Strabo’s time (9, p. 391) connected with it by long 
walls. ‘ These “long walls,” though afterwards copied in other places and upon 
a larger scale, were at that juncture an ingenious invention for the purpose of 
extending the maritime arm of Athens to an inland city,’ Grote, v. p. 437. 
They doubtless gave the idea, and formed the encouragement for undertaking 
the more gigantic scheme of connecting Athens with its ports of Pirszus and 
Phalerum,. s«dresxov. Cohibebant, kept them close, restricted, consequently, 
harassed. ard rovde—it was mainly from this that the excessive 
(or violent) animosity of the Corinthians against the Athenians originated, As 
rouse, according to the general rule, would not refer to what precedes, Krig. 
- understands &xd rod8e xpévov. But the above rule is not without exceptions. 


-Cuarrer CIV.—(a.) dedornoey, Kriig. assigns all the events mentioned 
in this chapter to the year B.c. 460. éx Mapelas. This place stood, 
according to Kiepert’s map, on the inland shore, to the S.W. of the great lake 
of Mareotis. Inaros thus commencing his insurrection on the western extremity 
of the Delta of the Nile, gradually advanced towards the east. Diodorus 
says the insurrection began B.c. 361, which agrees with Kriig.’s chronology. 
@dpov, This small island lay off the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria, and 
from the lighthouse there erected, all similar beacons have received the name. 
"Apratéptov. This form of spelling is most consonant with the analogy of 
Eéptns, and the Hebrew form of the name. See Donaldson, New Cratylus, 
p. 195, yet Bekker, following some few MSS., reads ’Apratdéptou, 

(6.) An inscription preserved in the Louvre contains the name of those 
Athenian citizens who in one single year perished for their country in Cyprus, 
-in Egypt, in Phoenicia, among the Haliensians, at Agina, and in Megara. 
Nothing could more forcibly indicate the extent of the Athenian empire, and 
their military activity. Béckh, in his great work (Corp. Inscrip.), assumes 
that the year intended is not the natural, but the civil year; ¢.¢. Olymp. 
Ixxx. 3, or from summer B.C. 459 to summer B.C. 458. This he infers from the 
fact that the battles mentioned by Thuc. as having been fought in the Megarid, 
would not otherwise be included in the given year. But Arn. remarks that 
preliminary skirmishes must haye taken place, and that the men may have been 
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slain. in some of these. ‘The funeral ceremonies,’ he adds, ‘in honour of those 
who had fallen in the first year of the Peloponnesian war were performed in the 
wisster, ic. at the close of the natural, and in the middle of the civil, year.’ 
vaval Biakoclass. According to Isocrates 200 triremes were lest in Egypt, 
viii. 86, Diodorus says 300, xiii. 25. More than 200 vessels, Thuc. ch. 110. 
Krig. dvawAetoavres. Remark the force of the preposition, as in 
avd facis. Kparovytesk.7.A. Krig. refers to Ctesias, Persic. c. 32, and 
Diodorus ii. 74, who speak of a great battle, in which the viceroy Achsemenes, 
brother of Artaxerxes, fell by the hand of Inarés (cf. Her. vii. 7). According 
to Herod. (iii. 12) 100,000 men perished. Aevidy retxos, Arn. 
says: ‘The white castle of Memphis was the headquarters of the Persian force 
in Egypt, amounting, native and tributary, to 120,000 men, (Herod. ii. 30, 
ili. 91). According to the Scholiast it received this name because built of stone, 
whereas the other two fortified places were brick. On rap 30 pepéy, cf. ch. 10 
and 74. Tlepo@y nal M43er. So described, though they had 
some time before coalesced into one single state. It is remarkable that the 
ancient appellation, of Mydo:, was generally retained, though the Persians were 
the dominant race. Cf. Mndiuds WdAeuos, Mydi(ayw, Mndiopds, &e., and éret 
arparoy deve Mijiwy, ch. 132, a8 well as the well-known epitaph upon the 
brother of Zschylus. 


Cuarrern CV.—(a.) ‘AAcas. The name ‘Adcets belonged both to the place 
and people. They were probably a race of poor fishermen, pericsci to the Dorian 
Argives, who had forced them down to the extremity of the Argolic peninsula. 
Probably, as Grote conjectures, it was upon this occasion that the Athenians 
made themselves masters of Trezen, which we subsequently find in their posses- 
sion without knowing how it came to be so. The war, though it is not distinctly 
20 said by Thucyd., doubtless arose from the jealousy felt by Corinth at the 
accession of Megara to the Athenian alliance. Kexpugdaadela. 
According to Leake, the modern Kyra, one of the small islands which lie 
between Epidaurus and Aigina. This action was not decisive, but ‘in the great 
naval battle which ensued off the island of Aigina, the superiority of the new 
nautical tactics acquired by twenty years practice of the Athenians since the 
Persian war over the old Hellenic ships and seamen, was demonstrated by a 
victory most complete and decisive. ... The maritime power of A¢gina was 
irrecoverably ruined.’ Grote, vol. v. p. 438 (part 11. ch. 45). 

(3.) Acwkpdrous. Colleague of Aristides in the battle of Platea. Plutarch, 
Arist. c. 20. Popp. Wachsmuth, Hell. Alt. 1, 582 § (German edition) speaks 
highly of these men. ‘ Between the political parties of this age, far from being 
anything like demagogues, and yet not decidedly opposed to Pericles and the 
Demus, for the most part inspired only with the thought to rival each other in 
great exploits, there stand forth from the darkness which shrouds the frag. 
mentary historical traditions of the time, the great outlines of those stout war- 
riors Myronides, Tolmides, and Leocrates.’ Myronides, he goes on to say, won 
the admiration of his contemporaries and posterity (dvhp éx’ dperf} Gavypalsneros, 
Diod. xi. 89) by his expeditions, undertaken to. advance the popular cause, inte 
Beeotia, Phocis, and Thessaly. Leocrates was colleague to Aristides at Plates, 
and commanded in the war with Agins, B.c. 457.. Tolmides.was more digtin- 
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guished for daring than prudence. During the banishment of Cimon he con- 
ducted successively several expeditions for Pericles. After Cimon’s death he 
led the Athenian army into Beeotia, and fell at Coroneia. a«pdérepoy belongs 
to émiucodpous (Svras), Kriig. Ta ixpa rhs Tépavelas. Krig. 
reads Tepaylas. Tho high ridge of land stretching across the Isthmus from 
Corinth'to Megara, so called from its resemblance to a crane’s neck. On 
its importance as a military position, cf. supra. See Wachsmuth, Eng. transl. 
vol. 1. Appendix iii. 

(c.) rév éx ris wéAews beorolwwv, T.K.A. tr., ‘ those who were left 
behind in the city, a version not strictly accurate; it is—of those who could be 
furnished from the city, i.e. such as were left there. of roecBbrarai, 
i.e. those above the age of compulsory military service, which reached from 
puberty up to sixty. of vedrarot. Does this refer to those not yet 
old enough to be wepfrodo,a sort of mobilized militia, in which all young Athe- 
nians from eighteen to twenty were obliged to serve? Poppo thinks not. 
abrol éxdrepot. Kriig. quotes v. 41, vii. 34, either side thought themselves not 
to have had the worst of tt. Compare és abrots éxarépous dtioby viKxay, vil. 34, 
and Herod. ix. 26, é:xaleow aivrod éxdrepos Exetv +d Erepoy Képas Syeos—‘ though 
both sides claimed the victory.’ — ' wans(duevor. ‘ This indignation 
of their own old men is highly characteristic of Grecian manners,’ Grote. 
EvpBadrdyvres. The conflict is said by Diodorus to have taken place é» 7H Agyo- 
pévn Kipodla. 

Cuarter CVI.—(a.) rpooBiacbéy, Krig. conjectures xpoBiacdéy, ‘ forced 
forward,’ because he considers it difficult to understand 1rd xépiov after the par- 
ticiple, and zpds demands something of the sort. Pop. fills up xpbs 7d éverte 
és k.r.A., and compares wpooavayxd(ew, iv. 78, vii. 18. X 6 ptov— 
here what we call a ‘close,’ though, as in the New Testament, it often means 
‘a farm,’ and may mean so here. éoéxecev—it must be remembered 
‘38 quite a common military term, used to denote a body of men throwing them- 
éelves into a position. Quite similar to the present case is ii. 4, éowlwrrovow és 
ofenua, weptetpyov—t.e. says Poppo, @ truyev by dpvypa wepreipyor 
abrd, but, as Kriig. remarks, if we connect &ruxe wepicipyov, the 8 would be 
unnecessary. . el p-yov—if we retain the old distinction between these 
words, elpyov, ‘incluserunt,’ would perhaps be more proper. care 
xpéo@moy refers to the front entrance of the ‘close,’ by which the fugitives had 
gone in. nat éXevcay—most probably by the use of slings. 
avrots—such a dative as is often found, and may be perhaps included under 
the general head of dativus commodi. Cf. ch. 89, § 3. 


Cuarrer CVII.—{a.) Hpfavro olxoSopety. We have an infinitive after 
tpxeGar, when the notion is in intention, not in act; the participle, olxode- 
poovres, when it is actually begun. See Jelf, § 688, obs. Td paxpa 
irelyn «.t.A. The difficulties concerning these walls will be noticed in their 
proper place, ii. 13. In the present passage Thucyd. speaks of the Phaleric 
wall, and that to the Pireeus, as r4 papa rely: the intermediate wall, 7d 80 
péoov, is included by implication. Kriig. assigns the #pfavro to B.c. 459. 
Awpias, Thy pyitpéwoAry. It is certainly common enough to use the name of 
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a people for their country, as ‘ Z2quos,’ ‘ Sequanos,’ by Livy, and ‘le Milanais, 
by French historians (ef. ch. iii.). Here it is rather more remarkable, as the 
singular stands in direct apposition. So Awpejs, 9 unrpéwodus Tay Aaxeda:poviey, 
iii. 92. Doris is here a tplrod:s, not, as usually described, a rerpdwoAts, ¢. ¢. 
Pindus is omitted. But there seems to have been some uncertainty about the 
point, for Pliny (iv. 13) makes it a e»rdwoAs, and the Schol. on Pind. Pyth- i. 
121, an éfdwodis. BaotdAéws of course belongs to MAewrodvaxros, 
so also i. 114, Krig. Pausanias, properly speaking, was never king of Lacede- 
mon, but guardian to Pleistarchus, cf. ch. 132. Nicomedes was his younger 
brother, and also ‘ guardian’ to Pleistoanax. On the objects of this expedition, 
see Grote, vol. v. p. 443. ‘ It was soon seen that this was only a part.of the 
objects of Sparta, and that her main purpose, under instigation of the Corin- 
thians, was to arrest the aggrandisement of Athens. ... To strengthen 
Thebes, and to render her ascendency effective over the Beotian cities, was the 
best way of providing a neighbour at once powerful and hostile to the Athe- 
nians. Miller fixes the expedition at B.c. 457, Kriig. in the spring B.c. 458. 
(5.) ZueAAoy. A good instance of the usage of this verb, were ready to pre- 
vent them, were sure to prevent them. The editors hesitate about the future, 
and most of them print «wAd[cjew, and EeAAow Bpa Aclpev, Soph. Phil. 
1084-5. Kriig. thinks that the infinitive future with uéAA@w is used of inten- 
tions, implied probabilities, &c. I would compare fueAdoy pa xatoey rol? 
dpas rod nodt (Ar. Rane, 261), ‘I thought I would stop your nodt.’ 
del e€ppovpeiro, t.e. since the events described in the latter part of ch. 
105. 7d 3é x1, and in some degree too, Krig. cf. 3. 118; vii. 
48. For éxfjyor, which means, ‘were for bringing them in, Bl. would read 
éviryov, ‘ were egging them on,’ needlessly, I should imagine, for Thucyd. means 
to describe the schemes of a traitorous party at Athens who were for bringing 
the Spartans in, and arresting the progress of the Long Walls, and éwdyecOcu 
bears this meaning passim. See, with Poppo, the active, also ii. 85 (exifye) ; 
viii. 46; iv. 79 ({uvewdye). Upon the circumstance, see Plutarch, V2¢. 


Cimon. c. 17, and Pericles, 10, Grote, vol. v. p. 441. olxoSopov- 
eva admits of literal rendering in the English idiom—aAinder, or rather stop 
the long walls being butit. 


(c.) €BohOnoar— came up to the rescue against them.’ Poppo has a long 
note upon the usage of this word. All the perplexity attending it will be 
removed if we remember that BonOée is really BonOds %w, é.¢. cius. See the 
question fully discussed in Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 58, and add to the 
instances there given 8 very clear one, &s say TeAobyrs (not TeAodvra) mpotdves, 
Be my Proxenus. On the same principle I have always maintained Gewphoaca 
tovpdy Supa, Edip. Col. 1083, (which Linwood says, ‘ vix intelligi potest,’) to 
mean, having witnessed with my own eyes; because Crwphoaca = Oewpds odca. 
wavdnpel, t.e all capable of bearing arms. Pop. refers to Clinton, Fas¢. 
Hellen. p. 417. The number of hoplites when the war began was 29,000. See 
ii. 13. Say 8:éA@w@aiy, This is said to be the ‘ conjurictivus deli- 
berativos,’ which occurs even after past tenses, cf. ii. 52; iii. 112; Vv. 6g. 
The explanation seems to me to rest upon the same ground as the perpetual 
recurrence from the directa to the indirecta oratio. The mood; te. mode of 
thought, is employed under which the question presented itself td. the ‘party 
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for the time being, and by this means greater vividness is given to the narra- 
tion, to be at a loss to know by what means they must pass through. 

xara rd guppaxindy— in accordance with the terms of the alliance.’ Kriig. 
ef. ii. 22; ili. 3; iv. 3; v. 6. peréorycay, cf. i. 130; ii. 67, Krig., 
who refers concerning the faithlessness of the Thessalians to Bornel, Prolegg. 
ad Dem. p. 89, a work which I have not seen. 


Cuarren CVIII.—(a.) Tavdypg ris Borerlas. This collocation is of 
frequent occurrence. See ii. 2, DAaralay rijs Bowwrlas; ii. 25, MeOdyny ris 
Aaxovuijs, and more particularly Arn.’s note on iii. 105. The town was built 
upon a rugged eminence upon the north bank of the Asopus, near its junction 
with the Thermodon. Plato, Menexenus, p. 242, speaks of it as a drawn 
battle, but this is only a rhetorical flourish, and cannot invalidate the honest 
testimony of Thucydides. It was, however, so little decisive that the Pelo- 
ponnesians obtained no advantage beyond the opportunity of an undisturbed 
retreat over the ridge of Geraneia (Grote, v. 441). Most chronologers, in- 
cluding Clinton, place the battle in B.c. 457. Kriig. makes it, as Diodorus 
has it, one year earlier. The latter speaks of two battles, but there is no 
ground for supposing him to be correct. Ser3 porophoaryres, & rare 
word. Cutting down the fruit and .timber-trees implied ravages of other 
kinds. The Schol. therefore explains rhy yijv rénovres. Poppo quotes Livy, 
V. 24. "lo Opod, sine articulo, cf. ch. 62. ax HAP», 
after having made a truce for four months, says Diodorus, xi. 80. 

Seurépa nal éfnxoor#, B.c. 456 (Clinton, p.255). The extreme precision of 
the date marks, says Grote, the strong impression which it made upon the 
Athenian mind. 

(b.) Oivopérois. Schleiermacher, on the passage in the Menerenus, sup- 
poses this name to denote some spot famous for its vines—‘ The vineyards. 
So, too, Bl. But localities often derive their names from such attributes: the 
descriptive term becoming appellative (cf. robs ‘Perrods, ii. 19); and from the 
absence of the article Krig. believes this to be the case in the present instance. 
xepieiAov—lit. ‘ stripped the wall from around tt.’ Cf. rod bAAov repenpnpévon, 
iii. 11. BI1., I know not on what ground, interprets, ‘dismantled by removing 
the battlements of the wall, and lowering it to a height practicable to be scaled 
by an invading force.’ éxardy &v8pas—‘ Preerant Locris nobiles 
ex centum familiis, quorum nobilitas ex majoribus mulieribus deducebatur, 
ef. Polyb. xii. 5,’ Goll. One individual, therefore, was probably selected fsom 
each of these. travelxyn... 7d éaurdy 7d paxpd. Seegoc. Whe 
the writer dwells upon an idea, reproducing it under various forms, for the 
purpose of more clearly identifying it, the defining article is naturally repeated 
in each definition. See Ar. Nubes, 764, rhy Al€oy tabrny, Thy nadde, rw 
Sapary. Jelf, § 459, 5, thus explains the idiom: ‘ When two or more attri- 
butives are joined with a substantive, each of which has a peculiar force, the 
.atticle is used with each. This is more rare where the attributives follow 
the substantive” |. &poAdynoay, after a siege of nine months. 
‘The reduction of this once powerful maritime city marked Athens as mistress 
.of the: sea, on the Peloponnesian coast, not less tnan on the A®gean,’ Grote 
‘Kriig. dates 3.c. 458, Miiller, n.c. 457. 
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(c.) tepteAdvres x«.7.A. I agree with Kriig., against some other com- 
mentators, that these participles cannot, in this place, denote the condition under 
which the surrender was made. They denote circumstance rather than condi- 
tion—when they had pulled down their walls, &c.; cf. dwobdvres Nicalay . 
oxorbas éxoorhoarro, ch. 11 5- wepiéxAcvcay—with fifty triremes 
and 4000 hoplites (Diod. xi. 84). sch. ii. 75, p. 38, names only 1000, as 
the remainder were volunteers; but perhaps there is some confusion with 
ech. 113. Krig. 7d vedpiov. Gythium. XadrulBa. 
A city of AStolia, at the foot of Mount Chalcis, and near the mouth of the 
Evenus; it is now called BagdooBBa. The Corinthians were at this time 
occupying the city, just as they had Molycrium for a colony in Locris (iii. 102), 
and Sollium in Acarnania (ii. 30). Diodorus informs us that Naupactus was 
captured at the same time by the Athenians. Poppo. éy dwoBdoer 
THs yiis.. A sort of objective genitive, ‘in a disembarkation tn their country,’ 
Jelf, § 464. 


Cuaprer CIX.—(a.) The narration is resumed from ch.104. 
i3éa:. On this word, to which Plato has given such a world-wide celebrity, — 
Kriig. remarks, ‘ Excepting Plato, the Attic writers seldom use this word; it 
is indeed almost unknown to their prose, yet Thucyd. employs it thirteen 
times : in the sense of Gestalt—form or shape—only once, vi. 4, 6; elsewhere it 
stands for Weise—way, manner or mode. ‘To this I can scarcely subscribe; as 
form, t.e. mental form, form conceived by the mind, is its original meaning, so 
I believe it may in most places be translated, e.g. here—‘ many forms of 
warfare ;’ ii. 19, sacay Béay weipdoayres, having tried every conceivable form of 
attack ; iii. 81, waca i8fa Oavdrov, death in every form (‘ Plurima mortis 
imago,’ Virgil); ch. 83, waéoa i8éa xaxorponlas, vice in every shape ; and so iii. 
98, 112. In iv. 55 we have xapd rhy iwdpxovoay idtay rijs wapacKevijs, con- 
trary to the form which their warlike preparations usually took—or, an unusual 
type of warfare ; vi. 4, Spexavoeadts thy idéay 1d xdpiov, the place was scythe- 
like in form, or shape ; vii. 29, precisely as iii. 81. Similarly in the Attic poets, 
érépay Suvew iséay, Ar. Ran. 382, another type of poetry; and Aves, 993, Ths 
iSéa Bovatparos; what is the form of your plan? what shape is it going to 
take? By keeping this, its true meaning, in view, we shall, I think, be better 
enabled to understand why Plato selected the word to express the eternal type 
or form of which all perishable things were the antitypes. The interest of the 
word, the authority of Kriig., and the explanations given in some instances by 
L. and S. Lericon, e.g. ‘manner,’ must excuse this long notice. 

(b.) spodxdpe:—sc. ta xpdypara, cf. ch. 74, ad finem. 
&AAws—otherwise, i.e. another way than the right one, wselessly, in vain, 
ef. ii. 18; iv. 363 vil. 42. MeydBafos may be the individual 
mentioned Herod. vii. 97 as holding a command in the fleet. MeydéBu(os was 
one of the generals of Xerxes; he also commanded at Eurymedon, and must 
therefore have been a person of some experience, see Herod. vii. 82, and 143. 
Zoxvpos was the man through whose self-mutilation Darius obtained posses- 
sion of Babylon, Herod. iii. 160. kvSpa Mépony. ‘So the Normans, 
after the conquest, to their Christian name, added “‘ Norman” as a surname,’ Bl, 
A distinction from ‘Mede’ might be intended if we accept the parallelism 
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but the addition of &»8pa to the national appellative is common with all Greek 
writers. peta orparias roAAHs. Diodorus, ii. 77, says with 300 
ships and 300,000 men. Ctesias, Persic. 33, makes the number 260,000, but 
adds the troops, amounting to 300,000, which remained in Egypt. 

udxy expdrnoe. We may estimate the rhetorical exaggeration and inac- 
curacy of the later Attic writers, from the fact that Diodorus denies this 
victory. Mpocewxtrisa. An island formed by two branches of the 
Nile, or, as Bl. thinks, by the Nile and a deep canal, Herod. ii. 41. 

(c.) && «hvas—other MSS. pijvas &. Kriig. én) rod Enpoi 
éxolnoe—il les mit a sec’—‘ he beft them high and dry. Popp. cf. wosety rive 
Ecw, Ew Berar; cf. also Xen. Anab. i. 10, 9; Vv. 2, 11. mwetpoy, pre- 
dicate with éxoinae, ‘dry land. BI. says, ‘I know no other example of érolyce 
for €@nxe, but cf. érolnoev "APnvaioy, ii. 29, ‘made an Athenian, and &yos xpiv- 
avros, ch. 135. S:aBas taken with we(7; unnecessary, says Kriig.; 
cf, re(ii xeipdoacGa, iv. 24. 


Cuaprer CX.—(a.) roAenhoavta—by a sort of hypallage agrees with 
xpdypara, instead of ’A@nvalev. The exact six years are much disputed. 
Clinton makes them commence B.c. 455, cf. ch. 104. éobOnaay. 
Here again Diodorus betrays his exaggeration, by saying that the Persians 
allowed the Athenians to return home unmolested, from admiration of their 
valour. But why in that case, as Bl. remarks, should they have adopted the 
dangerous and difficult route to Cyrene? For éo@@ncay és, cf. sup. 101 8, 65 b. 
’"Apuptaios. Not the Amyrtzus who, B.C. 414, 4.¢. forty years after this time, 
revolted from Darius Nothus, and was succeeded by four successive kingz, till 
the Persians regained their ascendency under Ochus, sixty years afterwards. 
The man here mentioned was reduced to submission, according to Herod., 
though his son Pausiris was permitted to reign over the fen district, Herod. ii. 
40; iii. 15—rols €Aeos, Herod. ii. 137, 140. They were situated between the 
Canopic and Tanitic mouths of the Nile, and formed most of what was called 
the Delta. Compare the stand made in the marshes of Ely by the English 
after the Norman invasion; and cf. A‘sch. Perse, 39, ‘EAewoBdrat, vaww épéras 
Aevol, xA90ds 7 dydpsOpor. 

(6.) éx rev AOnvalwy, Bekker conjectures "A@nver, but cf. with Kriig. iv. 
97. The reading of the text seems to me better than the conjecture, for it only 
specifies—from the proportion contributed by the Athenians. Evppax los. 
The allied force, & substantive, as in ii. 80; v. 36. Poppo. Eo xov—made 
the shore, came to land ; cf. 64d vinra 8t oxédvres, iii. 91. Exxov, xdrecxor, xpds- 
€xov are, 38 Duk. remarks, all properly nautical words, and the simple form 
lax, oxhow, Eoxov, is generally found with a dative or the preposition és; cf. 
ii. 25 ; ili. 29, 33, 34; Vil. 1. ‘Insolentia sunt verba,’ vii. 35. Poppo. 
katard Mevdhorov xépas. The fifth mouth of the Nile, reckoning from the 
most westerly one. It entered the sea near the town of Mendes, Herod. ii. 17; 
ef. Pindar, Frag. 89, fcxarov NelAov xépas. Engelman supposes that the use 
of «épas may be a relic of the ancient symbolism which represented rivers 
under the type of a bull; cf. ‘tauriformis Aufidus,’ Hor., and the remarks of 
Arnold upon the broken horn of the Achelous, which was converted into a 
cornu copie. olx eidé7es, i.e. the crews, understood from rprfpeis, 
ii. 83, 91; vi. §2; Vili. ror. Poppo. 
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Carrer CXI.—(a.) Bagiaews. Certainly not king of all Thessaly, as 
is plain from iv. 78. Popp. therefore suggests that he was Tagus. But there 
were several of these dominant families in Thessaly—the Aleuadm, for instance 
—who are styled kings by Herod. vii. 6, and appear to have ruled at Larissa. 
But, as might be expected, history casts but little light upon these early 
Thessalian rulers. Orestes was, according to Wachsmuth, uncle of Antiochus, 
and member of a dynasty connected with the Aleuads and Scopade, which 
had its seat at Pharsalus. The date of the expedition is very variously given : 
Arn., B.C. 454; Diodorus—mixing it up with those against the Phocians and 
Locrians—after CEnophyta, B.c. 457; Kriig. agrees with Arn., adding, ‘in the 


spring ;’ Clinton, B.c. 455. waparaBdvres—afster taking up ‘the 
Beotian and Phocian contingents, Kriig., who cf. the same word infra, and 
vii. 20. Soa ph xpoitédyres, Popp. rightly fills up the ellipse, 


Sea xpareiy é8évaryro wh xpoldvres—‘ all they could make themselves masters of 
without stirring far from camp ;’ cf. iv. 16, pvAdecey Thy vijcor 80a wh dxoBal- 
vovras. Krig. adds, 8cov uh xepot xalywv, Eid. Tyr. 346. SxAwr— 
the place where their arms were piled, and consequently equivalent to ¢ castris. 
(Popp.), but see the note on iii. 1. &axpaxros— without effecting: 
anything. In Thuc., says Kriig., always active. 

(5.) werd 8¢ radra—i.e, in all probability the following year, B.0. 453. 
Kriig. says in the same year. Tas Tinyds. See ch. 103. 
yavs—fifty, according to Diodorus, xi. 85; a hundred, according to Plutarch, 
Pericles, 19, Kriig. tovsmpoopultavras. Those who came into conflict 
with them. The less veracious Diodorus declares that the Sicyonians came out 
wavinuel, diawAedcavres wépay, to be taken together—having 
satled across, probably to Naupactus. Olv.ddas, a name from the 
wine made in the district. In S. Acarnania, on the right bank of the Acheléus.. 
Leake supposes that it is identical with Trikardho, or Trikardhocastro, a large 
modern city. This, says Poppo, is one of those states which is always in- 
dicated by the name of its inhabitants. Cf. ii. 102, ill. 94, iv. 77. Such, too, 
is the case with Leontini. From these we must distinguish such names as Veii 
and Gabii, which always stand for cities. Cf. note on ch. 107 a. 


Cuarter CXII.—(a.) 8tariwdvrav éra&yv rptév. The five years’ truce, 
therefore, according to the general computation, commenced B.c. 450; accord- 
ing to Kriig., summer B.c. 451. Grote points out that the truce was probably 
concluded by the influence of Cimon, who was anxious to carry out the opera- 
tions against Persia; while, on the other hand, Pericles would not be sorry to 
see his rival removed from Athens (vol. v. p. 453). woAdépovu Eoxor. 
Elmsley refers to this passage in his note on Eurip. Heracleid. 924, ‘toxer 
3 SAps. In his locis oxeiw idem fere valet ac radcacGa:, quo sensu sepe adhi- 
bentur icxe et oxés. . . Noster locus fateor ab his paulodiversus est. Quamvis 
enim bene Greca sit locutio ove Tod woAéuov, cessavit a bello, non ideo tamen 
constat Greecos dixisse oxev 5 réAcuos, cessavit bellum.’ Bl. says, for &reoxor, 
there being an ellipse of éavrots, Matth. § 353.3. Cf. Jelf, § 517. 
"Apupralov. See ch. 110. We see from this that in the former chapter Thuc. 
was anticipating the regular course of his narrative. peranéurorvTos. 
‘ petamduwew = accersere, usually the middle peraméurecOu, T. K..A. The 
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difference I believe to be that mediA voce the word signifies to send for as 
something of our own, to send for as a right, or a command ; in the active, 
simply to send for as a request. Kirioy in the south-east of 
Cyprus, the birth-place of Zeno and Apollodorus. Klyevos. It is 
not clear whether of disease or from a wound. See Grote, vol. v. p. 455. 

(d.) éwép—‘ off Salamis,’ according to our nautical nomenclature. Lit. hang- 
ing over, because vessels seen from the land are peréewpoi, or apparently sus- 
pended upon the line of the horizon (Milton, Par. Lost, ii. 636). Cf. i. 137, 
Vili. 95. dua. Not to be considered, says Grote, as implying: that 
the battle, like that of Eurymedon, was a double one on the same day. 
wdéAiy. There is some awkwardness about the position of the word. I believe, 
however, that it is only a slightly irregular usage for ai rdarv €AGovoa:—as we 
might say, the ships from Egypt back again. Popp. says, ‘supple éwexaépnoay, 
ut dicitur dvaywpeivy wdAw, ili. 5, ot dwAGow wdduy, iv. 72;’ Goll. af ey Aiytrre 
yijes @& Alydwrov é€AOoitca, which I cannot think correct. x éAepoy 
éorpdrevoay. A cognate accusative after a neuter verb, as if it had been 
erparelay éorpdrevoay. Popp. cf. ‘Bellum militabitur,’ Hor. Zod. i. 23, and 
such phrases as bores epwray, i. 5, abrdpen Odow KetoOa, i. 37, Jelf, § 564. 
wapé8ocav AéAgors. Because, as Arn. remarks, the noble Delphian families 
were of Doric origin. @00:s—in their turn, denoting some action 
strongly contrasted with, or opposed to, that which has been last mentioned. 
The Phocians, according to Muller (Doriens, i. p. 262), had no real claim to 
the management of the Delphian Oracle. ‘There was a native nobility whose 
influence over the oracle was very considerable (Eurip. Jom, 418)—so great 
that they may have been considered to be the actual managers of it.’ Béckh 
(Public Econ. p. 601, note) writes, ‘The temple of Delphi was, according to the 
agreement of the Greeks, an independent sacred possession, the chief manage- 
ment of which was exclusively vested in the council of Amphictyons, and the 
sacred assembly at Delphi; but the Phocians were always putting in claims for 
the direction of this temple, which they affirmed to belong to them, and that 
they had even once been in possession of it (Diod. xvi. 23), an assertion which 
they also strengthened with the authority of Homer (J. ii. 518); and these 
claims, according to Diodorus (xvi. 29), were brought forward in Olymp. cvi. 
2, and assisted by the countenance of Sparta.’ Seo also Grote (iv. p. 85). 
T. K. A., following the American editor, has confused the references in this 
place. Refer to ch. 118, tii. 121, and v. 18. 


Cuarren CXIII.—(a.) The operations of Athens against the Persians are 
here concluded. With this is connected the famous controversy concerning 
the peace of Callias or Cimon, supposed to have been made at this time with the 
Great King. Its conditions are represented to have been so unfavourable to 
Persia, that the whole story is not unjustly suspected of having originated in 
the rhetorical extravagance of the later Athenian panegyrists. The Persians 
were to abandon the military oceupation of Asia Minor within three days 
journey on foot, or one on horseback, of the coast; or, according to another 
account, they were not to pass the Halys to the west, or the mouth of the Bos- 
porus, and the Chelidonian islands. All Asiatic Greeks were to be left undis- 
farbed and untaxed. Dahlman in his Forschungen has devoted a separate 
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essay to the subject, in which the above view is maintained. He is followed 
by Thirlwall (vol. ii. p. 473-4), who argues that the entire silence of Thucy- 
dides, the vague and contradictory statements of later writers, the obvious 
unconsciousness of the Persian court that it had ever resigned its dominion 
over the Asiatic Greeks, and the absence of all reference to any such treaty in 
subsequent negotiations between the same parties, abundantly prove that no 
peace of the sort was ever made. On the other hand, Mr. Grote is less inclined to 
regard it as a fable; he considers that some foundation for the story must have 
existed in the circumstances of the time. It is impossible to give all his argu- 
ments (see vol. v. p. 456-62). The point upon which he dwells most is, that 
such a convention would only have been a recognition of the state of things 
which really existed after Cimon’s death. As such, it might easily have been 
omitted by Thucydides, who lived in the actual fulness of Athenian empire, 
because it would seem to him simply a matter of course, and because he was 
striving to condense his narrative. But Isocrates and later rhetoricians, in 


their anxiety to amplify the past glories of Athens, indulged in absurd exagge- ~ 


rations upon the matter, and have thus naturally thrown discredit upon it. 
Demosthenes speaks in very positive terms of the existence of such a peace, eb 
ol8’ ri roy Ad-yow Tobrey &xndare, KarAAlay ry ‘Ixwovixou tabrny thy bxd xdvrev 
Opvdoupévny elphyny xpecBeboarra x.r.A.—De Falsd Leg. § 311. 

éyyevopevov. eyylyverOau is intercedere, as iv. 111, viii. 9, Herod. v. 92, 
Krig. He also connects pera raira with éyyevouévou, ‘ when an interval of time 
after this had expired.’ It is possible also, of course, to take it with éorpdrevoay, 
which is perhaps simpler, and is preferred by Popp., who compares ch. 114 


and 118. tay pevydsvrwy— the party of the exiles’—i.e. those who 
had been expelled after Gnophyta. éaorpdrevoay, B.C. 447, Krug. 
B.C. 446. @s éxaoros. Supply éorpdrevoay— with the contingent 


as each severally had to furnish them.’ 

(b.) éy Kopowrelg. The name is variously given: é» ‘AAtapriq, says Pausa- 
nias, I. xxvii. 6; éy AeBadelg, Xen. Mem. 111. v. 4. Isocrates, wep) (et-yous, agrees 
with Thucyd., as do Plato (Alcibiades) and Diodorus, Popp. The truth is, that 
all the localities were very close together, and the battle may have extended 
over them, as in the case of Mont St.-Jean and Waterloo, the Tchernaya and 
Traktir Bridge. Upon this, the first great blow to the Athenian ascendency, 
followed by so many disasters, see Grote, vol. v. p. 466. Aoxpol. 
The Opuntian Locrians, says the Schol. As they had been subjugated with 
the Beeotians, cf. 108, they doubtless rebelled with them. THs abris 
yvdpns—' of the same way of thinking ;’ t.e. the same purpose to revolt. Cf. 
for the construction, Jelf, § 518, 1. rovs péy 81épOespary. Amongst 
them, Tolmides himself. 

(c.) of GAAos wdvres. Both Arn. and Popp. interpret this to mean the 
Locrian and Phocian exiles, with perhaps those from Eubeea. But Krig. con- 
siders that of &AAo: can only be Bolwro:—xareAddvres does not, he says, belong 
to of #AAo:—and the sense is, The Baotian exiles wpon their return home, and all 
the other Baotians, became independent again, é.¢. with all the other Bootians. 
Cf. ili. 62; iv. 92. Heilman, the German translator, took this view; #0, too, 
Date, and the last German translator (Engelman): ‘ Die Verbannten der Boo* 

; . . als auch die tibrigen-alle,’ &c. Grote’s remark is just, that probab! 
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was the case with the Lacedsemonians at Pylos, the captured Athenians be- 
longed to the best families in the state; otherwise they would not have con- 
sented to such unfavourable terms to recover them. 


Cuarrer CXIV.—(a.) EUBora dwéorn. B.C. 445. Krig. B.c. 446. 
8:aBeBynxdros abrg. The construction is thus varied, forthe purpose of more 
elearly marking the time. After Pericles had already got across, news was 
brought to him. Nioalav. See above, ch. 103. Miller, Dorians, 
li. 171, gives a short account of Megarian politics. After the democratic 
revolution which had united the place to Athens, the nobles returned, con- 
quered the people in battle, restored an oligarchy, and filled all public offices 
with persons who had fought against the people. This return probably caused 
the revolt. See note on ch. 103. 

(6.) @pi@Se. Sch. és 1d @pidoioy wéBiov. Cf. ii. ch. 19. A well-known 
battle ground, as appears from Herod. ix. 7. Leake fixes the locality on the 
" Sandafaro, or Eleusinian Cephisus, about three miles above Eleusis. On Pleisto- 
anax, cf. supra, ch. 107. vd xAéov—as €s Td wAcioy, li. 21. 
awexépnoav. Because it was thought that Pleist. xpfpac: xeoOjva: rh» 
dvaxdépnow, ii.21. It was Pericles, says Plutarch, who bribed him. Grote 
supposes they were too weak in force to venture further. KOT E- 
orpépavro xaoav. Therefore it was hitherto in part unsubdued, Krig. See 
Aristoph. Nubes, 213. katreothoayvro—settled by convention. 
The Latins said both ‘ pactione constituerunt’ and ‘composuerunt, Pop. Cf. iii. 
35. ‘Eortatas. The Athenian settlers subsequently received this 
name, and were also called ’Npetra:, as the place, says the Scholiast, was after- 
wards called ’Opéos. Plutarch, Pericles, c. 23, ascribes this treatment to the 
fact that the Hestizans had put to death the crew of an Athenian trireme. The 
Athenians would gladly avail themselves of any such pretext to establish in the 
island a military post upon which they could rely. 


Cuarrer CXV.—(a.) owovd3dés. The famous thirty years’ truce. In the 
spring, B.c.445. See Grote. "Axatay. <A question is raised which 
it is by no means easy to determine positively, whether the province of that 
name be meant, or some town in the occupation of the Lacedzemonians. Autho- 
rities are pretty equally divided. Manso, Goller, Poppo, and Krier decide 
against the province, principally: (1) because no mention has been made by 
Thucyd. of the acquisition of it by Athens; (2) because ’Axatay is coupled both 
here and in iv. 21 with other towns; and in the last passage the demand of 
Cleon from the Lacedsemonians, aéredoiva: "Axalay, seems very inappropriate 
language as applied to a country not regularly in their possession. On the 
other hand, Mr. Grote (v. 475) has no doubt that the province is meant, for in 
ch. 111 we find that ‘the Athenians had acquired Achaia as an independent 
ally.’ Arnold, from the political circumstances of Achaia, shows that it must 
have been alienated from Lacedzemon, and therefore believes it to be meant in 
this place. Bloomfield also entirely coincides, quoting Aristides, 1. 157, way 
vo ’Axaixéy. Thirlwall raises no doubt, but assumes that Thucyd. speaks of the 
country. Engelman, the last German editor, follows on the same side, and 
explains &wo8oiva: (iv. 21) as a sort of zeugma applied to both the province and 


a 
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the towns in the same sentence. I cannot pretend to decide between such dis- 
putants, but would remark that when Mr. Grote speaks of ‘ acquiring Achaia 
as an independent ally,’ he builds a large superstructure upon the words wapa- 
AaBévres ’Axalous (ch. 111) which can only mean having taken with them certain 
Acheans. It seems strange too that Thucydides should have omitted to give 
an account of this acquisition by Athens, for we must remember it would have 
been directly connected with his main subject, and he is elsewhere very particu- 
lar in specifying alliances. To speak of such an important territory precisely 
in the same rapid way as of some small Spartan garrisons, ravra yap «lxov 
TMeAcrovynolwy, is not explained to my mind by saying that the Spartans con- 
sidered all within Peloponnese as their property—certainly they could not con- 
sider it so tn the same way ; and on similar grounds I should doubt whether in 
grave proposals for a peace dro8otva: would be applied to an allied country, 
because it had been used of a garrisoned town. No argument can be grounded. 
upon dxodevva:, to restore, because it is said of all claims. See the long note, 
Sheppard’s Theophrastus, ch. xviii. p. 176. It-is perhaps right to add that 
Miller, whoin the first edition of his Doriazs expressed a belief that some small 
town of the Megarid was intended, appears in the second to have changed his mind. 
Krig. conjectures that ‘AA:da (ii. 56) may have been originally in the text. 

(5.) Exergy Eres. In the beginning of spring, B.c. 440, Kriig. Pop. says 
B.C. 441, a8 he places in B.c. 440 the expedition of Pericles mentioned in the 
next ch. kat eBdbwrv—made an outcry against the Samians, the word 
implies accusation, cf. i. 73, v. 45. Thy woA:relay, At that time 
an aristocratical one, Kriig. 

(c.) r@y 82 Zaulwv—foav ydp rives. On the construction cf. Jelf, 
§ 786. 6. Xdpoyv. This island appears to have been the most power- 
fal of all the allies of Athens, paying, like Chios and Lesbos, no tribute money, 
but furnishing ships and men. That Pericles undertook the war at the inter- 
cession of Aspasia, who was a native of Miletus, is a mere scandal, Grote, vi. 
PP- 34, 35- T&v Xaplwy depends upon rives. Seo i. 72. 1, Krug. 
Refer to note. ois 8uvarwrdrois—the most powerful members of the aristo- 
eratical party. The term évppaylay only applies to Pissuthnes, Kriig. 
éx:x0bpovs—probably ‘ mercenaries,’ as the word generally implies. 
éwavéornoay. Kriig. contrasts ardoracis with éxavydoraots. The first is 
simply revolé, the second is insurrection, implying, I imagine, an armed assault 
upon the opposite party. trav xwelorwy. Kriig. observes that 
Valla has not translated these words, but that if genuine we must suppose that 
some of the democratical party made themselves masters of a stronghold, and 
maintained themselves there. rovs &pxovras. Not military only, but the 
civil officers left behind by Pericles as éxfoxowo: or ptAaxes. See Bockh, Public 
Econ. of Athens. Krig. See Xen. de Rep. Athen. i. 14, 18, and Grote, vi. 
4, 8. Thiccy, 1.6, Tos Zaulois, 80 opas in a relative clause, ili. 3, Kriig. 
Bufdrrion. See ch. 96. Byzantium came under Athenian dominion when the 
conduct of Pausanias at that place induced the Lacedemonians to resign the 
command of the confederacy against Persia. But as it still retained its Doric 
institutions and character, it seems to have taken the earliest opportunity of 
freeing itself from Ionian domination. It was, however, compelled to submit 
again at the fall of Samos, cf. 117. 
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Cuarrsr CXVI.—(a.) rats éxxalSexa. The 16 which remained, after sub- 
tracting the 44 mentioned from 60. Cf. af elxom, infra. When any definite 
part of a fixed number is specified the article is used.: wepiay- 
yeAdAovca: Bondety—carrying round in all directions the message to come up 
to aid. The infinitive stands here as in the passages quoted by Kriig. ii. 10, ii. 
80, iv. 8,,v. 54, and, as in the above version, agrees with the English idiom. 
Sex&rov avrov. Of these nine others the poet Sophocles was one. 
orparih7Ti8es— transports.’ They were heavy and not fit for manceuvres, con- 
sequently they were rarely, if ever, employed inaction. orpariéras &yovca: rods 
péAAovras weCouaxeiy, says the Schol. See vi. 43, and Xen. Hellen. i. 1, 36. 
Kriig. remarks that the combination of two datives, as in this place, is not 
unusual, i. 81, ii. 92, iv. x1; even three are found, iv. 129. 

(6.) rpiol reixeot. Mr. Grote says ‘a triple wall.’ A twofold wall, one 
to Keep in the besieged, and another to keep off a relieving force, is conceivable. 
But three walls of circumvallation seem absurd; neither can I call to mind any 
similar case. Kriig. is induced to suppose that three walls, one on each side 
of the town, except the sea-side, are indicated. I scarcely think that Thucyd. 
would have called such a wepirelxiors ‘ three walls.’ As retxyos is sometimes ‘a 
fort,’ might not the rplow refyeos refer to three detached forts, built in com- 
manding positions, and so connected by lines as to serve the purpose of a 
blockade? I see Bloomf. in his last edition suggests the same thing, and adds, 
what certainly is some confirmation, that the Scholiast’s explanation is retxé- 
opact. 

(c.) ded ray Cpoppovedyv— as a detachment from the blockading squad- 
ron. I do not see why the use of the preposition should have been thought 80 
singular. _ éx) Katvov nal Kaplas. To Caunus, as the spot where he 
expected to meet the enemy, but also towards Caria generally, because he did 
not know where he might fall in with them. Arn. Kriig. quotes ard rod 
Bovddpou xa) rijs Sadauivos, iii. 51. «al is not here disjunctive, and Pop. well 
remarks—non opus fuit scribi «al rijs &AAns Kaplas. See ‘Chrysippus et Stoici, 
Cic. Tuse. iv. 5,9, where Davis has selected several examples ; Jl. xix. 63, “Ex- 
ropt pey Kal Tpwol; iii. 33; iv. 36; vil.65. é@cayyerOévrwv. This appears 
to agree with the genitive of the following noun, instead of standing in the gen. 
sing. absolute—‘ when they were reported, not ‘ when it was reported that they. 
Jelf, § 696. 3, quotes this passage, apparently classifying it under those where 
wpdyuara or some indefinite word is understood. He illustrates by the Latin 
‘cognito’ for ‘ postquam cognitum erat.’ See 3nrwbdrros, i. 74. 
dolyicca: vijes—a Phoenician fleet. Mr. Grote, assuming the truth of the 
convention of Callias (see last ch.) supposes that Pissuthnes had never any in- 
tention of violating it by really bringing up these ships (vi. 37), ex 
abrots—‘ to their assistance, i.e. the Samians ; had the Athenians been meant, 
és) opas, ‘against themselves, would have been used. As Kriig. remarks, we 
should rather have anticipated wap’ abrots, or «pds abrods, but éxl surely may 
be supported. Kriig. says, nothing hinders us from connecting adrobs with the 
Athenians, as évayyeA@évrwy represents the tense of the finite verb; and it is 
possible that he may be right. éxl ras 9%. to fetoh the Phanicians. 
Stesagoras was a Samian. 
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Cuapren CXVII.—{a.) é&y rotre—during the absence of Pericles. 
&ppdxry. When a fleet was for any length of time drawn up on shore, it was, 
as may be seen from many instances, protected by a palisade or oratpwya. Cf. 
vi. 66, vii. 25. This precaution appears in the present instance to have been 
neglected, the Athenians thinking it enough to keep some ‘look-out ships’ (ras 
xpopvdaxi8as) moored at a little distance seaward. When these were captured 
by the sudden onset of the enemy, the Athenians were compelled to launch the 
ships on shore in detachments as they best could, and were thus easily beaten in 
detail. It was in a somewhat similar manner that they lost the great battle of 
ZEgospotami. Remark the present participle dyrayayoudvas—as they were 
launched to meet them. 

(6.) @ov«vdlSov. Ithink we must understand Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
the successor of Cimon at the head of the oligarchical party, and the rival of 
Pericles, even though his return from ostracism has not been mentioned. 
Grote, vi. 38, says there is no evidence on either side, by which we may deter- 
mine whether it were he or no, and favours the idea that a third Thucyd. is 
meant. The negative evidence that nothing is said to mark his distinction 
from the leading man of Athens, though he bore the same name, is, I think, 
evidence enough to prevent us from imagining a third Thucydides. For a 
very good account of him, see Grote, vi. 20. 

(c.) Bpaxelav— insignificant, Kriig.; probably so, but the notion is derived 
from the fact that they were only able to maintain it for a short time. 
Spororyla, on terms, i.e. they did not surrender at discretion. . 
xadeddvres—Bévres—nrapadévres. These participles, as general, ‘sine arti- 
culo,’ conditionate the finite verb with which they are connected, é.¢. these are 
the conditions upon which they xpocexdépncay. Ta dvarwblrra— 
‘the expenses of the siege. These have been variously estimated: 1000 
talents, according to Isocrates (15, 111), 1200 says Corn. Nepos (Timoth.). 
But these writers were sure to exaggerate. On the other hand, the 200 men- 
tioned. by Diodorus (xii. 28) is evidently under the truth. Diodorus, as Kriig. 
says, most probably wrote 2000. xard xpdévous—the distributive 
use of xara—‘ at stated times.’ Cf. card wéAeis, ch.119, and the like, xara xépas, 
aa, Jelf, § 355. 1, and 629. From the narrative here given, Mr. Grote draws 
several inferences in favour of the Athenian administration of their empire. 
None of the dependent allies except Byzantium joined in the revolt. Therefore 
they could not have been much oppressed. It is more than doubtful whether 
the Athenians renewed the democracy. Therefore they did not force this 
form of government in cases where the natural tendency of the parties ran the 
other way. The conduct of Athens to other dependencies, «. g- Melos, might 
perhaps induce us to suppose that there was something in the great power of 
Samos, and the particular position of affairs, which rendered a mild policy in 
this case preferable. The student must remember that when in this war 
Samos applied to Sparta for aid, the Corinthians prevented the latter from 
stirrimg, by maintaining the principle that every state had a right to punish its 
own recusant dependencies. Hence the extreme exasperation felt by the 
Corinthians against the Athenians, for violating this same principle in: the 
affair of Corcyra.and Epidamnus. See the Corinthian Speech, ch. 40. 
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Cuarrer CXVIII.—(a.) ob woAdois Ereaiv. The history now proceeds 
from ch. 88. The Coreyrean quarrel began z.c. 436, and the thirty years’ 
truce was concluded s.c. 445. Therefore the Kepxupaixd took place about four 
years after the reduction of Samos. See ch. 24-55. On the affair of Potidea, 
see ch. 56-66. éy Ereat wevrhxovra uddAtora. At the utmost, 
says Dobree, from the departure of Xerxes, Olymp. Ixxv. 1, in the autumn, to 
the Lacedsemonian invasion, lxxxvii. 2, not more than forty-nine years can be 
computed. From the night attack on Platea, the first overt act of the war, 
there are only forty-eight. Popp. rejoins, that the war is dated from the irrup- 
tion of the Thebans into Plate, see ii. 1, and that the qualifying expression 
pddtora is used. This I consider quite sufficient justification of the language 
of Thucydides, more especially as Cicero (quoted by Kriig.) translated wdaicra 
by fere (Ad Attic. vii. 11.2). The present instance seems to me fatal to the 
theory elaborately maintained by Peile, that uda:ora always means fo the full. 


Refer to note upon the word, ch. 13 ¢. éyupateot épay, as éyxparés, 
is used in ch. 76. éxl péya Surdpews. As éwi plya ioxéos, 11. 97. 
See Jelf, § 442 b. The idiom rather belongs to the Epic and Ionic forms of 
speech. 


(b.) éxt Bpaxd, toa sight extent. Ido not think that Dale is right in 
following Bloomf., who interprets for a short time. Neither do I consider 
T. K. A.’s tn a slight degree, an accurate rendering of the preposition. ug.’s 
quotation bears me out, tis dprnplas éxt Bpayd xivnOelans. Dion. rep) Zur, 
14. p. 162. 17> xA€éov Tov xpdvov. Popp. remarks that roy wAéova, or 
wAdw Tov xpévov is ‘magis Thucydideum.’ Nostrum tamen non falsum. This 
is corroborated by Krig. from +d xAdoy rod xaplov, iv. 4. Bh Taxels. 
On this unusual «} Poppo remarks, ‘ Adnotandum pf, quod apud participinm 
causale rarius legitur in scriptis Atticorum, velut Demosth. c. Baot. de nom. 
§ 35, sepius apud communis dialecti scriptores.’ Kriig. agrees so far as to 
say that od« is positively required by Srres, except that in this case the influ- 
ence of the infinitive justifies u4#—an explanation which itself requires to be 
explained. The broad distinction between the two negatives is, that od simply 
and directly denies a fact or proposition, while wh denies in reference to some 
conception formed by the mind of facts or propositions: it is entirely subjec- 
tive, and expresses negation in the conceptions of the mind, not non-existence 
in nature. If ob raxeis be, ‘not quick,’ i.e. slow as an absolute reality, u} 
Taxeis is, ‘ not conceived of under the category of guick’—those with whom the 
notion of ‘ quick’ was never connected. For practical purposes, in collocations 
like this the difference of meaning is trivial and not easily expressed. See 
note on ph én’ &yad¢, ii. 17, and 22 d. olxetoes. The Helot war. 
See ch. 101. Miller (Dor.) thinks that a war with the Arcadians is meant. 
But considering the antagonism between the two nations, I do not believe 
oixelors would in such a case be used, whatever might be the claims of Sparta 
to a hegemonia in Peloponnesus. Ths Evupaxtas. Abstractum 
‘pro concreto. Tapas fpero— was mantfestly on the rise. This very 
candid and positive statement of Thucydides should be borne in mind by the 
historical student, for the perusal of Mr. Grote’s great work has a natural 
tendency to obscure or obliterate the fact which it asserts. .The ingenious 
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pleading of Mr. Grote would almost persuade us that Athens could never have 
been culpable in her relations with Lacedsemon. 

(c.) odxérs dvarxerdy ewototvro— considered it to be a thing no longer 

to be put up with. So ii. 21. éxixesipnréa— a thing to be attempted? 
See note, ch. 88. el worXepnotow ... €oras. See Jelf, § 691. The 
question is transferred to the direct form, as addressed to the god; so in the 
next chapter, ei xph woAeneiv. In the answer of the god, Bloomf. conceives 
that the usual oracular ambiguity is latent in woAeuote:, which is universal, and 
might be applied to either party. It may be so; yet, as Kriig. remarks, there 
is no real ground for supposing that the oracle had a double meaning. It 
certainly was universally believed to favour the Lacedzmonians. Cf. rod Ocov 
xphoavros nal abrot tbwoorxopdvou EvAAHPperGai, i. 123, and similarly, ii. 54; and 
Kriig. adds Plut. de Or. Pyth. 19. Grote, from the és Aéyera:, considers that 
Thucyd. was sceptical as to the fact of its ever having been given. 
&uesvor. A sort of cant phrase with oracles, cf. 7d MeAaoyudy Epyor Kuervor. 
Bloomf. refers to the common és xa) Kuewov, and Hesiod, Opp. ii. 368, yn?’ 
dxuvhroic: xablCey, ob yap bevor. &xAnros. Popp. quotes Hor. 
Od. ii. 18, ad finem, ‘Hic . . . vocatus atque non vocatus audit.’ The Lacede- 
monians considered the plague at Athens as exhibiting the fulfilment of the 
god’s promise. See il. 54. 


Cuaprer CXIX.—(a.) a86:s refers back to the conferences mentioned ch. 
87. Sendévres...&c07€ Pn¢loacGa:. Similar instances are cited by 
Krig.: od« éwelOovro Sore xec8ar* and viii. 45, @l3acney Sore Sdvra weiva. 
Matthies, Gr. Gr. § 629 c. expresses himself unable to satisfy his own mind 
whether any, and what difference, subsists between Sore with an infinitive and 
indicative. The former appears to me to be employed when the result might, 
upon general principles, be anticipated as likely, and when, supposing that it 
did follow, it might be accounted for a priort. With the indicative, on the con- 
trary, ore denotes, as a positive truth, that the result did follow; it points to 
a matter of fact, and is quite independent of all @ priori considerations. In ii. 
4, both occur in close connexion, Sore 3:epbelpovro woAAol, so that many actually 
perished, a positive fact; and again, «Aeoe ras whras Sore ph odor elvai, 
‘ shut the gates, so as to allow of no egress,’ a general result following naturally 
from the previous act. So I had been accustomed to teach, long before I had 
the advantage of seeing Mr. Shilleto’s able paper upon this idiom, where a 
similar doctrine appears to be laid down, but with very different precision and 
accuracy. I shall consult the advantage of the student by referring him to 
Mr. Shilleto’s edition of Demosth. De Falsé Legatione, Appendix B. 
xal rére wal rerevrato:, coming forward last upon this occasion, as well as 
upon the previous one (see i. 67, ad finem), in order to sum up, and urge with 
greater force, all the complaints against Athens. 


Cuapren CXX.—(a.) ob« &» ¥r:. As they had done before. See ch. 68. 
&s ob—as though they had not, implying that now they have. No difficulty 
need be made about this, for the yap in xp} ydp, immediately following, does 
not give the reason for the foregoing statement, but, as often happens, for an- 
other implied by or invelved in it. Translate, ‘[We say blame] for those who 
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are leaders ought, while administering their own affairs fairly [i.c. without a 
grasping spirit towards their neighbours], to be before others in attending to the 
general interests, just as they are among others selected out of all to receive the 
highest honours. This is what I have always thought the right interpretation, 
though é MAAas is generally interpreted, according to the exposition of the 
Scholiast, ix other things—t.e. év xpoedplqg wal rois rowbros. Kriig. agrees 
with the version I have given ; for ¢{ fcov he compares the conduct attributed 
to the Athenians, iv. 61, 4, mAcovexrety; but the idea of ‘fair dealing to 
others ’ is the essential one contained in 7d Yor. 

(b.) éynrAAdynoav—have had dealings with. The word contains the notion 
of barter and exchange. See L. and 8. Lericon. dv xdpy—in the highway of 
intercourse. The Schol, explains wdpoy wadci ra éuxdpia. Corinth, from its situa- 
tion between two seas, was eminently such an éuxdpiov, and is doubtless hinted 
at here. So several cities are said to be éy xdpq, vi. 48. KaTaKO- 
pidho—a conveyance of goods for exportation down to the coast, as is evident 
from the elements of which the word is composed. dyrlanpis— 
the recerving of others im exchange. naxobds xpirdas—bad judges, 
because careless and uninterested. Bloomf. cf. xovnp? xphoera: xperp, Eurip. 
Elect. 379. . wpdotvro. So read Krig. and Poppo. Bekker prints 
from some MSS. xpoelyro, and Arn. follows him from deference to his judg- 
ment. It is certain that the forms in -owre are pronounced by the gramma- 
rians to be peculiarly Attic, but for this very reason Bekker believes them to 
have been frequently substituted for others by copyists. Such he imagines to 
have been the case here. On such a point, without great special experience, it 
is impossible to pronounce. 

(c.) el ph &8cxotvro—for hy ph a3:xarras say both Popp. and Krig., not, 
however, I presume, without a distinction of meaning. This distinction 
between 4y wy cum subjunctivo, and ef wf cum optativo, is frequently misun- 
derstood. It is not, for instance, quite correct to say, that the former contem- 
plates the realization of the hypothesis positively and certainly, the latter 
vaguely and dubiously. The event expressed by the verb which follows 4v 
may be less probable than that expressed by the optative after el, but the 
former puts an alternative which experience will soon decide, or is likely soon 
to decide, or perhaps has decided, one way or other; the latter expresses 3 
less positive opinion as to the arrival of such an opportunity for decision; cf. 
ii. 5, ef rea AdBoiey . . . Av kpa rixwol rives eCwypnudvor. The first case was 
quite uncertain—¢/ they should have the luck to catch any ; the second supposition 
must have been tested in the course of the night, as the &pa shows—+/, as they 
had reason to anticipate, any had been captured. Here T. K. A. asserts that 
the mixture of the obliqua and directa oratio is quite enough to account for the 
‘change. The optative, therefore, is often employed by a sort of euphemism 
for the setting forth of disagreeable or unwelcome alternatives, and the state- 
ment of questions which are not in themselves pleasant to entertain ; ef. ei 
dyricxoer, next ch. Again, as here, upon the same principle, generalised 
statements about undefined persons require ei with the optative; but where 
the statement concerns definite, known persons, and an alternative to whieh it 
is thought they will be subjected, 4y with the subjunctive is employed. See 
(Ed. Col. 1442, for an instance. fy ph adumrra, in the event of their noi 
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being injured ; ef wh aBleowro, supposing tt should come to pass they are not 
injured. éx wév. The preposition denotes here, as often, out of, 
i.e. after a state of peace, &c. wapacxdy, as wapéye:, is sometimes 
used impersonally, the neuter participle, like those of other impersonals, stands 
in the nom. absolute—‘ when good opportunity offers. Kriig. quotes xalro: 
ROARS “ye CMppoveiy Bapexé cot, Kurip. Elect. 1080, cf. v. 14, 60, 63. 

H3épevoy. We might expect the plural after dx8pay cappérar—tyaldy. But 
it comes to the same thing, for the singular 73duevoy is as indefinite as the ante- 
cedent plural: so in English, it is the part of good men, and it ts a good man’s 
part. For the change from &ya8éy to a3:xoupévous, cf. Jelf, 675 a. &8tKes- 
7 @a:—‘ to be the sulject of wrong,’ or &3:nela, just as 1 Cor. vi. 7, dari odx? 
madAoy &Dixcioe; Popp. cf. wodcopxeto@az, iii. 52. 

(d.) ei Gauvxd Cor. Note the force of the present, ‘tf he continues in a state 
of apathy.’ ebruxig rrXeovd(wy—in the present case very much the 
same as xAcovext&y, except that the termination in -d(w modifies the way in 
which the notion is predicated—ts induced by success to exhibit too high preten- 
sions. See Dem. 117, 5: decd) wAcovd(ew exexeipoiy nal wep tov petplov 7a 
nabeornndra exivody. axlarq—which is not deserving of trust. 

Kanes yvariévra—badly judged measures, tuxdvrwy—because their 
opponents chanced to be still worse advised. So we must tr., if with Bekker, 
Poppo, and Goller, we read the genitive rvxyévrev. This will, then, form one 
of the rare instances where tvyxdve occurs without a participle, See i. 32 ¢. 
No one very clear case is found; but cf. Soph. Ajax, 9: kor yap anip 
Spr: rvyxdver, which may be explained away by the occurrence of a participle 
in the next line. Cf. also Hlectra, 46,113. Some MSS. read réyxovra, which 


G6ll. prefers to retain. Er, wAéeo. Omissum est verbum substan- 
tivum. Popp. wepidarn—have come round to be. See note on 
wepcéornxer, ch. 32. Suosa tH wlores, This is the common 


reading, retained by Bekker, though both Popp. and Krig. adopt Reiske’s 
emendation dzolg. J should tr.: ‘For no man in actual performance carries out 
things upon the same scale, as that on which he speculates upon them in his 
sanguine hopes (lit. confidence], for we indulge our fancies in seourtty, but in the 
midst of apprehensions we fail in the execution,’—i.e. so long as we are in & 
state of security, we may frame what visionary schemes we please, but the 
dangers which attend their realization disable our powers by the apprehensions 
which they excite. The other (purely conjectural) reading, dpolg, would be, 
‘no man lays his schemes, and proceeds practically to execute them with equal con- 
fidence’—lit, ‘his confidence equal.’ The meaning does not seem to me suffi- 
ciently improved to warrant the alteration. The objection urged by Dule, that 
rf xlores ought to be answered by r¢ &pyy, is, I think, obviated by con- 
sidering the nature of the latter noun and its use in Thucyd., where it is 
so familiar as almost to assume an adverbial character. Indeed, we vurselves 
say ‘in practice, instead of ‘in his practice. Cf. Jelf, 752, 2. Cf. év xaipg, 
at the proper time, next chapter. 


Cuapter CXXI.—(a.) &3exodpnevor, Sine articulo; therefore expresses 
cause or condition, because we are suffering wrong. évyelpoper— 
‘wake up the war. Rather poetical: but it is not unnatural that an orator 

K 
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should employ strong and Homeric language upon this point. Cf. &ye:pe 3t 
ptromy aivhy, Il. xi.213. Xenophon and Polybius imitated Thucyd., as may 
be seen in the citations of Bl. and Kriig. ra wapayyeAA dperva. 
This is the technical military term for passing the word of command along (wapa) 
the ranks. See inter alia Xen. Anab. i. 8. 3. Most commentators, &c., trans- 
late as though it were ra wapayyeAGévra, losing the force of the present, which 
is worth notice. For they do not bosst of mere subordination, but of that 
aptitude and training which enables soldiers in action to catch the word of 
command as i ts given, and act accordingly. 

(5.) €y AéAgors. Delphi must therefore have passed away from the 
Phocians (cf. ch. 112), and have fallen again under Lacedemonian in- 
fluence. . 8dveicpa roinoduevoi— having effected a loan.’ The 
temples were the banks and capitalists of antiquity. All the provisions for 
securing repayment of one of these loans from a temple, were almost as elaborate 
as those of modern times. Cf. ii. 13. bmroraBetry, In dxd is con- 
tained the idea, secretly or furtively withdraw. jynth. Krig. 
doubte whether this is to be interpreted gekauft, t.e. purchased, mercenary, 
or kiuflich, i.e. purchaseable. Probably the orator meant that the ambiguity 
of the word should suggest the connexion between the two ideas. 

(c.) &4Aloxovra:—ef. ch. 32. The perfect usage of the present. Metaphor 
from capturing a besieged town. If it were not that the phrase has degene- 
rated into slang, we might translate, they are sacked. At any rate, it means, 
ét ¢s.all over with them. el dyriaoxoev. See note on e ph &dixowro, 
last ch. 34 wrov—I suppose one may assume; I presume. The 
speaker enunciates a particle of absolute certainty, 34, and then qualifies it by 
one of uncertainty, wou, as if he had said, With the utmost certainty,—at least, I 
suppose we may say 80. xadaiperéov—must he put down (lit. pulled 
down) by our practice. I cannot see why D. should translate may be attained 
' by us. The Attic usage is surely all the other way. Cf. xpévos xaBaipe? xdyra, 
‘Esch, Kum, 286, and potpa roy picavra nabeiAe, Ajax, 517. See also, in a 
sense plainly derivative from this, ro Meyapéwy Whoropa nabapety, infra, ch. 
140. And Engelman has rightly, ‘durch Uebung bewaltigen,’ and Zevort, ‘nous 
enléverons par le travail,’ 

(d.) xpfpara. In refutation of the words of Archidamus, c. 80. Popp. 
és atrd—without any immediate word to which it refers. Important, us I 
have more than once observed, cf. 22 a, in reference to iii. 84. obx 
dwepotcww—‘ shall not faint’ or *fail. The notion is that a fainting person 
ceases. to speak. In this sense dxetxoy is more common. It will be observed 
that in this sentence od twice follows ¢e’, whereas according to the usual rules 
of the language wh would be required. The phrase 8dr ei is, however, & 
peculiar one, and really amounts to a positive affirmation—no doubt is at any 
rate implied, and therefore ef loses in a great measure its grammatical force. 

‘It would be hard that while their allies won’t be found wanting’ (not ‘ ¢f they 
won't,’ implying doubt), ‘ we shall not,’ &c. The reasons which excuse the first 
ov, are of course valid in respect of the second. Indeed after the sentence 
had once assumed the direct form, wy would have been improper. Krig., I 

hink, if I understand him aright, agrees with this view. ‘ i,’ says he, ‘is ex- 
tinguished, because, as &pa shows, an independent question expressive of indig- 
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nation is introduced—jpmeis ob Sanarvfcoueyn, He quotes Lysias, xii. 36, 
oBscovy Bewdy el tots pey orpartryous Oavdry e(nuidoare, robrous St 8)... ovn 
Bpa xph xodd(ecOur; where also we might render—ZJs tt not hard that you 
should have punished, &c. Buttmann, in speaking of the passage (quoted by 
T. K. A.), says the first of is used because a positive and notorious fact is as- 
sumed ; in the second clause the construction passes into the form of a question 
implying surprise and conveying reproof. obx Epa 8axavhoopner— 
‘ shall not, as tt seems to be inferred, contribute our money. aura, 
BC. Xpfhuera, cf. note supra. abrots totrots—by this very money of 
our own, which, like the eagle’s pinion in the AiBvorixds Adyos, would be used 
against us for our own destruction. Arnold surely is wrong in tr., ‘tz that very 
part in which we are most sensitive ;’ viz. our property. 


Cuaprar CXXII.—(a.) 680) wor épov—' ways and means for carrying on the 
war.’ So Tacitus—‘ belli vias,’ Am. ii. 5. axréoracis—much con- 
troversy has been wasted, whether or no this word can have an active sense, 
e.g. withdrawal. I believe it cannot, but it surely comes to the same thing. 
The speakers say, ‘ revolt of allies,’ in general terms, not thinking it necessary 
to specify how such revolt was to be brought about. It might be by their 
intrigues or by the inclination of the parties concerned. At any rate, war 
would give an opportunity for it, and it would, in either case, be equally dis- 
astrous to Athens. éxire:xiouds. The construction of fortified 
positions either in, or close to, an enemy’s territory, which may be used as a 
‘ point d’appui,’ or basis for predatory and other operations against them. It 
has been observed that this is an anticipation. The Peloponnesians never 
thought of such a thing until Alcibiades put it into their heads. Then, how- 
ever, they carried out the suggestion by fortifying Deceleia. See also ch. 142, 
note. éxl bnrots, specified, and therefore definite, fixed rules ; cf. 
ém) prrots yépact, ch. 13. airds ag abrov—‘ forms its schemes 
itself from itself to suit the emergencies as they arise.’ vo waparuy- 
xdvor—‘ pro re natd, the occasion as tt presents itself. ) éy g—se. 
wokéuy, evopyhrws— without losing his temper.’ If we read airdy 
with Arn. and Krig,, it is perhaps best to connect it with édpy:oGels, so that the 
two expressions exactly balance: he who deals with it in good temper, and he who 
puts himself in a passion about it. wrtale:s—‘stumbles, meets with an over- 
throw. Bekker has accepted Dobree’s conjecture, wep) adrdy, stumbles over 

- himself = is the cause of his own failure. But in vi. 33, we have wept opiow 
avrois xraloworv, and in i. 69, wep! abr@ opadédvra, where Arn. quotes pi) wept 
Mapdovig wraloy 7% “EAAas, Herod. ix. 101. We should, therefore, expect the 
dative here. 

(b.) kara wéAsv— state by state separately,’ or rather, ‘against each state 
separately.’ ei ph—tf we do not all collectively and severally. 
Every member of the confederacy must individually exhibit its zeal; it will 
not do to have some active, and some lukewarm. kyrixpus 8ov- 
Aelay. We have % kyrixpus éAcvéepla, vill. 64, downright freedom ; but per- 
haps T. K. A. is right in remarking that the absence of the article should 
make a difference in our rendering: tr. ‘ slavery outright,’ ‘ slavery staring us in 


the face.’ év8otac0Avat, According to the etymology the word must 
K2 
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signify ‘to be in a state of halting,’ or ‘wavering between two opinions ;’ tr. ‘ #2 ts 
disgraceful to Peloponnesua that two opinions should ever be expressed about tt.’ 
I do not like Arn.’s version, ‘ that the very name of slavery should be pronounced 
as within possibility applicable to it,’ nor D.’s, ‘to be even mentioned as contin- 
gent,’ cf. i. 36; vi. 91. Kriig. remarks that the word is net used by Attic 
writers. tépavvoy xéAtv—suffer a despot city (or, a usurping city) to 
be set wp im Greece. Upon the suppression of ‘tyrants’ in Greece by the 
Lacedzmonians, see ch. «8, and the note there. 

(c.) ob« Topev—we know not how such conduct gets rid of three of the most 
calamitous things that can befall a man—or, clears tiself ftom labouring under 
one of the three greatest evils which can befall—want of sense, want of sptrit, or 
want of care. ov yap &84—‘for surely ye do not escape these charges 
by taking refuge in that which has damaged far more persons than anything 
else, contempt of your enemy, we mean, which from the ruin tt has inflicted upon 
numbers, has come to be called by a name expressing the very opposite, contemp- 
tible want of sense.’ padaxta is generally translated ‘cowardice, but 
surely this is strong language applied to Spartans, it is rather ‘want of energy 
and exertion.’ It is impossible in our language to express properly the play upon 
the words karappévnois and appootvn. Dr. Donaldson (New Cratylus, p. 184), 
has observed that the present passage proves the simple a as well as ava to 
be a direct opposition to card. I have translated the passage as I have always 
understood it. But it ought to be mentioned that another view of it is accepted 
by T. K. A. and Dale: ‘ For you assuredly had not escaped these when you 
betook yourself to that contempt which has injured so very many,’ &e. This, I 
consider, contains too direct a charge against the Lacedzemonians, whom they 
wished to conciliate; and, secondly, the Lacedemonians had not so much 
despised the growing power of Athens, as overlooked it from amwrla and 
dyafia. See ch. 68; and on dappoodtvn, Jelf, § 475 a. 


Cuaprer CXXIII.—(a.) rots wapoto: Bondodvras— coming to the aid of 
things as they are, ‘ making the best of’ Cf. Livy: ‘Que fortuna coegisset ita 
fieri, eandem cogere tueri factum’ (xxiii. 35). The él in the following 
verb implies the bestowal of additional pains and trouble. Krig. considers peA- 
Advrov with érerra suspicious. It is not necessary for the sense, but helps the 
antithesis of sound; and he himself quotes rd grra ob Tov Exerta Tov pédAovTOS 
(Plato, Parm. 141 2). Tas &perds. Both Popp. and Kriig. give the 
same meaning as to dperfh, ch. 33, t.€. ‘ existimatio virtutts,’ ‘your character for 
valour.’ Cf. the Latin use of laws, laudes, for honores, e.g. ‘ pro laude merentis, 
Hor. Ep. 1. vii., and so, indeed, honours, in English. 
el &pa— if peradventure.’ éx7rnOn. Though «rdoua: be deponent 
this aorist is passive ; so is SpOnv from drroun. Tr. ‘it is not right to lose is 
the day of abundance, what has been won in the time of difficulty,’ card 
wok) d—‘ on many scores.’ &@peAig, a sort of instrumental dative— 
‘from the benefit thereby accruing to them.’ The weakening of the Athenian 
power would free them from oppression and in many cases from tribute. 
wapaBeBdaba:— to have been transgressed. Krig. points out that the perf. 
pass. from BéBaua occurs in other compounds—fuuPeBdoOa, viii. 98, and dya- 
BeSduevos, Xen. Hipparch. i. 4; the aor. EupBabjva, iv. 30, and avaBabjrva, 
Xen. Mepl ‘Inn, iii. 4. Elsewhere the form is not found in Attic writers, 
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Cuarren CXXIV.—(a.) ixdpxov. D. tr. ‘since on every ground you have 
good reason for going to war.’ But I am surprised that he has not seen how 
iwdpxov has direct reference to bwdpxovar, c. 122—‘ since you have excellent re- 
sources coming in on all sides for war. Of. ii. 62: trdpxoy ye dpiv, ‘ at least 
when you had the resource.’ elrep—‘ if, as we must assume ; cf. supra 
69 b. It is natural to conjecture tabra for ravra, as I had myself done without 
seeing that Reiske and Goll. had done the same, but the latter now allows, and 
I believe with truth, that ratvra is mght. Arn. well explains: ‘We advise this 
war for the interest of the whole confederacy, and it #s for their interest, if it 
be admitted as most certain, that this measure is alike for the benefit of states, 
and of the individuals who reside in them.’ Both ravra and rd8e refer to roAe- 
peiy, So days Popp. c. 143, ‘tabra et rdBe de eAdem re dicuntur.’ 
of xpérepov— the opposite of which was formerly the case.’ ob refers to the whole 
clause. See, for the fact, v. 9, vi. 77; Vil. §, Vill. 25, Popp. mereAOety 
thy dAcuvbeplar— to ensue the freedom of the rest,’ as in the E. V. of the New 
Test., ‘seek peace, and ensue tt.’ The Germans similarly say, ‘nachgehen der 
Fretheit.’ 

(b.) obxérs dvdéx er ai—it is no longer admissible—tt is no longer a possible 
case. Cf.ch.140.142. &7x 6a:—impersonal, ‘that things have come to a strait.’ 
Cf. és olay rereurhy apixro, vii. 75. 8:4 wAelovos, sc. xpdvov—‘ lasting 
a longer time.’ éx woAéuov...&¢@ jovxlas. The different use of 
the prepositions is well seen here—ék arising out of, and therefore following 
from ; &d from a regard to. é« is ever the material cause; in 4rd the causal 
notion comes from the primary local one—that which comes away from an olyect. 
Thy Kabecrynkviay—the usurping (or despot) city that has been set up in Greece. 
¢al—to the detriment of. Stavoeia Oat, sc. &pxev—on this 


use of ore, denoting the natural consequence of what precedes, cf. supra 
76 c. 


Cuarrer CXXV.—(a.) &¢° awdyrwy. Kriig. remarks that such a use of 
the preposition is rare with dxovew though not with pavOdvew—‘ heard Jrom the 
lips of all’ There is nothing strange in the omission of the article before 
yvépny, it belongs to the class of cases already noticed (cf. 8 a), and may be 
illustrated by such expressions us ‘show cause,’ &c., in our own language. 
to wAj0os—' the majority,’ for, as A. remarks, it is said, v. 30, xdpioy elvas 
8 rs &y 7d AROS THY Euppdxyov Unglonras. Sed0ypu v0 yv—used abso- 
lutely, as the more familiar cases of 3égay, rapdoxov, &c. This would be scarce 
worth noticing had not some copyists introduced Sedoypévou into the MSS. Cf. 
with Kriig. eipnuévoy, i. 140 and elsewhere, yeypaypévoy, v. 56, xporreraypevoy 
in Plato, and Jelf, 700. 2 a. Sums 8é «.7.A. This I believe refers 
to wh elvas wérAdrAnow, i.e. notwithstanding the resolution to make no delay in the 
settlement of the necessary preliminaries, not indeed a whole year (one cannot say 
a year), but something less was conswmed. This was my own impression of the 
meaning, but the editions with which | was familiar, A. and Popp., gave the 
sense as the Eng. trans. D. does: ‘A year, however, did not pass while they 
were settling all that was necessary ; but I cannot think that Thuc. would speak 
of a year as a short time for the purpose. Krug. seems to adopt the first inter- 
pretation, and so does the last German trans. (Engelman): ‘ zwar kein Jahr, 
aber doch nicht viel weniger. 
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Cuarrer CXXVI.—(a.) fv ph rs €caxotowor, Cf 120¢. 

7d &yos THs Ceov— the abomination of the goddess,’ i.e.—as it might mean in 
. our own language— the thing which the goddess abominated.’ éAabvety is 
the regular technical term for the expulsion of persons (évayeis) so situated. 
See Edip. Tyr. 98. KtAwy «.7.A, The simple and lucid way 
in which Thucyd. has given this narrative, and its difference from his usual 
sterner style (rd poBepdy xdAAos) struck the grammarians so much that they said 
of it Adwy éyéAace. Seo Grote, iii. 108. The date of the victory of Cylon 
in the Diaulus, according to Corsini, Diss. Ag. p. 171 (Krig.) was Olymp. 
XXXY. &vetAey, The regular word for the answer of the oracle. 
éwr7AGev. Several, and I believe the better, MSS. have éryAfov. This involves 
the question concerning the real nature of the principle upon which the Greeks 
combine a neuter plural with a verb singular. I believe it to be this: Neuters, 
whatever may be their plurality in mere number, do not contain the notion of 
separate individuality and agency ; they are embraced by the mind ‘en masse,’ 
asa single whole. As they thus exhibit but a single operation or action, the 
verb denoting this action is put in the singular number. This accords with the 
view taken by Coleridge, Zab. Talk, ii. 61, viz. that neuters may possess 
multeity but not plurality. From this he deduces the conclusion that neuters 
plural being merely olyects, have no proper sulyect-form or nominative. Dr. Donald- 
son supports the same theory, regarding all such neuters as properly accusative 
cases, and the verb with which they are connected as impersonal in usage. 
‘Apud Greecos neutra pluralia (¢.¢. accusativi, nam genus neutrum nominativo 
caret) verbo singulari apponuntur, ut ra (Ga rpéxet, é.¢. curritur quoad animalia.’ 
Upon the same principle, it is plain, as is here laid down, that there is no neuter 
nominative singular. lt may be true, as Coleridge says, that neuters have 
‘ objectivity’ alone, yet I can scarcely admit that, because neuters do not pos- 
sess u conscious metaphysical subjectivity, they cannot be made the subjects of 
& grammatical proposition. The same mental tendency which, in all languages, 
ascribes masculine and feminine ‘ nomina’ to things without life, and 7a t&jwvyxa 


Eupuxa Aéyes 8d rijs perapopas (Ar. Rhet. iii. 11. 3), might well be supposed to - 


sanction the subject-form, or nominative, as applied to a neuter noun. But neuter 
plurals are sometimes followed by verbs plural, when the idea which they express, 
and which forms the subject of the verb, may easily be divided in thought into 
separate individualities and agencies, a case by no means so universal as Arn. 
imagines. Thus +a {aa tpéxe-—'‘ living creatures run, regarding them as a 
single logical class; but we might have ra (a rpéxovow—‘ the creatures are 
running, if the writer meant to describe several separate animals as doing s0. 
Here reference may be intended to the various @yaves of which the Olympia 
consisted. At any rate this principle appears to me to explain the only 
passages in which, so far as I remember, Thucyd. in this way couples a neuter 
plural to a plural verb: ¢.g. ii. 8, oAAa Adyia €A€yovro: here the diversity of 
meaning or expression in the Adyia, or, at any rate, their entire independence 
of each other, is conveyed by the plural; v. 26, dugordépos Guaprhpara &yévorro, 
the separate and distinct errors ascribed to either party would naturally 
not fall under a single conception expressed by a singular verb. At v. 75, 
Kapveia ériyxavoy dvra is a case which exactly resembles the present one. 
In vi. 62, éyévovro eixoo: Kal éxardby rdAayra, the plural indicates the 
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several sums which together made up (¢yévorro, ‘ amounted to’), the total. See 
also Jelf, § 385. xatéAaBe, According to Herodotus (v. 71) he 
made the attempt without succeeding. ds éwt rupavyldi—‘ as they 
would do who were striving to establish a tyranny ; cf. Jelf, § 634, 3 a. 

vt wpoohKxety—‘ had some peculiar reference to himself (or appropriateness to 
himself) as an Olympic victor’ irs xarevénae—any further, t.e. his 
comprehension of the oracle’s meaning went no further. Krig. says, however, 
carevdénoe is, ‘considered, but cf. xarevénes, ch. 138 b. On ’OAduma vevucn- 
xéni, cf. Jelf, § 459. §; Monk on Alcest. v.; and on ds éxl, § 626. 1, on ext 
rupawvld:, § 634. 3, and éw) cepryay Gedy, § 633. 3 a. 

(b.) Asdora. ‘Jovis Mew:xfouv crebra apud veteres mentio,’ Duker. Nor 
was his worship confined to Athens alone, nor indeed the name to Zeus. As 
it was celebrated wa»Snyel, and without the walls, there would naturally be an 
excellent opportunity for the execution of Cylon’s plan. w oAAol— 
many of them not victims, but sacrificial offerings, such as were common in the 
country. These, as he goes on to explain, were cakes made in the shape of 
animals, and offered by persons too poor to possess or purchase the animals 
themselves—xéupara eis (dar poppas teruvmwuéva, Schol. Cf. Herod. on the 
Egyptians, ii. 47. 

(c.) éweytyvouévou— accruing,’ ‘ being added to what went before.’ 
ab’roxpdropoi—‘ with full powers. Arn. refers to Herm. Pol. Antig. Greece, 
§ 103, who says that it is impossible to ascertain the manner in which, at this 
period, the ruling houses (yévn) exercised their privileges. The insurrection, 
however, without doubt was only a consequence of their sanguinary enactments, 
and, though they succeeded in overpowering Cylon, the perfidy with which they 
acted precipitated their fall. Herod., it will be remembered, v. 71. 3, speaks 
of the zpurdmes ray vauxpdpwy, olrep tvenov tére Tas "AOhvas, as the persons 
concerned in these dealings with Cylon. They perhaps were the executive 
power acting under the authority of the archons. Engelman’s ed. supposes that 
they formed a sort of college among themselves. Bahr, ad locum Herod., Wachs- 
muth, § 436, Bockh (Public Ec. of Athens), Schéman De Comitiis, xii. xiii., all 
treat of this difficult question. The younger student may refer to the Dict. 
Antig., Grote, and Thirlwall. tévr¢, Because the power of the 
archons was limited by Solon. pAatbpws—t.e. kaxés, or, as vulgarly 
would be said, ‘scurvily.’ Poppo remarks that Thuc. elsewhere always says 
g@avAos, but never gavAws. Upon such matters nothing can decide but the 
‘usus’ of the time, with which truly rest the ‘arbitrium, jus, et norma 
loquendi.’ 

(d.) dvarrhcavtes—‘ raised them up from their suppliant position. As 
Krig. says, this is the regular word for inducing persons to quit a sanctuary or 
asylum, cf. ch. 128, 136. éwireTpappévos THY PuAakhy, cf. ‘in- 
scripti nomina regum,’ Virg. Eel. iii. 106; ‘Suspensi loculos,’ Hor. Sat. 1. 
vi. 74. éro@vhokovras— on the point of death.’ ex} 
Tav cepyev— at the altar of the venerable goddesses.’ See Arist. Hgutt. 1311, 
xabjobal po: Soxet...’xl tay ceyvov Oewy. This temple, says the Scholiast, 
luy between the town and the Areopagus. Join, with Pupp., év trois Popots to 
SiaxphoOu; the latter word may be rendered—‘ dealt with,’ ‘ despatched.’ 
GAiThpsot. robs duaprdvovras els robs ixéras GAirnplous Epacxoy. . Sch, on 
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Equites, 445, x ray ddsryploy o€ gyyus yeyorévas raw rijs Oeov. 
Sarepoy, i.e. when recalled by Cleisthenes. Krig. ait or refers 
to the Alemzonide. 


Carrer CXXVII.—(a.) 8%@¢»—an unusual position for the word, which 
always, as Kriig. remarks, in Thucyd., follows the alleged cause. The later 
writers however prefixed it. x patov— potissimum, ‘mainly.’ 
wpovexdépevov adrg. This is an inversion of the way in which we should 
state the idea, t.c. an English writer would say, attached to him. 

Ta aed taY ’AOnvalwyv— matters from the Athenians,’ t.¢, their demands from 
the Athenians. 7b wépos. The article here has caused much em- 
barrassment. It is generally said to be used with a tacit reference to 7d SAov. 
It seems to me to add strength to the expression, being more emphatic than 
udpos per se, ‘ aliquantum,’ ‘in an appreciable degree, meaning that a definite, an 
ascertainable amount of the responsibility rested with him. Might woe not, as 
before (23 c.) read rs »épos, which of course would be ‘aliquantum ?’ 

&-ywv— leading,’ as we say, a leading man in the state, cf. ii. 65. On the 
alleged causes, supposed to influence Pericles in the support of the war, such as 
the wishes of Aspasia, &c., see Grote, vol. vi. p. 131. 


Cuarrar CXXVIII.—(a.) awd Ta:vdpov—which came wpon them from 
Tenarus. cal ooloty abrots. The xa belongs to the whule 
sentence—' for which reason also they hold that the great earthquake visited 
them. Kriig. cf.i. 130; ii. 21. With respect to the fact, ef. ch. sor. 

(d.) XaAxncolxov— Pallas of the brazen chapel.’ Probably, as Arn. suggests, 
the walls were lined with plates of brass, like our wood panelling. The editors 
refer to Pausanias iii. 17, 3: cf. Livy xxxv. 36: ‘ Aitoli circa Chalciccon 
(Minervee est templum ewreum) congregati ceduntur. Sir W. Gell, Argolis, 
p. 30, speaks of the bronze nails in the treasury of Atreus which must have 


been used to fasten the metal to the walls. perawend Gel s— sent 
after,’ i.e. judicially summoned, B.c. 478. ‘Epptovl8a— Hermione, 
a city of the Lacedsemonian confederacy. wpaypaTa mpdocery— 


‘to carry on an intrigue. The infinitive xpdccew depends upon dpucverra, 
and in this case the English idiom approaches the Greek more nearly than the 
Latin. Kriig. aptly cf. parOdver fxouev, Gidip. Tyr. 12; and i. 72, vill. 
29. It is perhaps needless to remark with Kriig. that dvev here means— 
‘without authority from the Lacedemonians’ He cf. ii. 72, iv. 78, viii. 5. 
éxexelpnoev. Some good MSS, exhibit évexelpnoey—‘ took in hand.’ 

+o wparov—i.e. before his recall. The digression containing the reasons for 
this recall extends to the close of ch.130. kar é@ero—‘ stored up as a deposit, 
ef. i. 33. 7H wporépe wapovelg—‘on his first approach thither, 
not ‘presentia,’ Bl. But it is not easy to see why. I should tr. ‘on the first 
occasion of his being there, and such is the force of the word, Soph. Elect. 540, 
and Eur. Hec. 227. Jelf classifies this as a local dative, denoting the 
place where the action of the verb occurs. See § 605. wpoohkovres— 
‘ connexions of the king,’ ‘ affines,’ the participle almost becoming a noun. 
Euyyevets—‘ relatives by consanguinity,’ though sometimes used generically of 
those who were not so. Cf. with Popp. Cic. pro Sert. Rose. § 96, ‘ propinqui 
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cognatique ;’ Cesar, Bell. Gall. i. 11, ‘necessarii et consanguinei ; Tac. Hist. 
Nl. 34, ‘ propinqui adfinesque.’ of is omitted, or enclosed in 
brackets, by the best editors. ToyyéAou. Gongylus, says T. K. A., 
quoting an American edition, settled in Mysia after the death of Pausanias, 
where the king gave him severul towns. Xenophon, on his arrival in Mysia 
with the Cyreans, found his widow still living, 3.c. 399. 

(c.) Sopt éAdH»— the captives of his spear.’ A poetic, and probably archaic, 
phrase retained from the language of an early period. yvouny 
wotovpat—‘ I purpose, ‘I am intending.’ Note the present tense. This change 
from the third person to the first is not now uncommon in the epistolary effusions 
of the uneducated. In Greek it seems to have been less vulgar; cf. Xen. Hell. v. 
1. 31: *Apratéptns Bacwveds voul(e: dixasov ... robras eyo woreuhow. The de- 
monstrative rovede is used in reference to the time when the king would receive 
the letter—‘ these prisoners before you.’ g¢ dpéokes, Elsewhere, 
says Popp., Thucyd. always connects a dative with this verb in the active 
voice. He has also used the passive dpéoxec@al tu, ch. 129 and ii. 68. 
Aristoph. Plut. v. 353. rods Ad-yous—' what we shall have to say.’ 


Cuarren CXXIX.—(a.) *"AprdBa{os. Most probably the same so often 
mentioned by Herodotus, cf. vil. 66; viii. 126. thy te AackvaAttiy 
x.t.A. This satrapy was so called from a small town on the river Rhyndacus; 
it comprehended the cities of Bithynia and Paphlagonia, from the shores of the 
Hellespont ‘along those of the Euxine. This was, says Arn., the province of 
which Pharnabazus was afterwards satrap. He cf. Herod. iii. go ; Xen. Hell. iv. 
1,§15. The particle ve, says Krig., stands here as though avremer{0e did not 
follow. Similar anacoloutha are found iii, 36, 2; vii. 14, 2. 

(0.) dvrewerlOer—' entrusted to his care as an answer.’ This verb contains 
within it, by a sort of zeugma, the government of xpdocew a little further 
on. Thy sppayisa— the royal signet.’ The Schol. explains, 7 
oppayls Tov Mepoay Baciréws elxe, xara pév twas thy Bacirdws eixdva, xard dé 
Twas Thy Kipov Tov xpérou Baciiéws abray, kara 8¢ Twas roy Aapelov Trmop, 8: 
dy xpeparicayra éBaclvevoev. In this case probably the seal impression on the 
letter is meant. Popp. cf. Xen. Hist. Grec. vii. i. 39. 

(c.) tév &vdpey. The objective gen. after evepyeocta, The word xetra:, as 
well as some of its cognates, graphically denotes ‘lying up in store.’ 
&ydypamrros. The common word in such cases, because probably the name 
was written up upon some pillar and exposed to public view. The passage of 
Herod., to which all editors refer, is the best commentary. @vtAanxos evepyérns 
Bao.réos dveypdgn: of 8¢ ebepyéras Bacirdos dpoody yu kaddovras Mepororl, viii. 85. 
Krag. refers to Xenophon, Mep} Mpos. iii. 11. xexwrAtobw, 
‘ Cogita ts dy duos iwlcxy7, Popp. The perfect imperative implies something 
different from the present. The latter would mean—do not allow any impedi- 
ment to be offered, lit. let it not be in a state of hindrance ; but the first is, do not 
allow any impediment which has been offered to prevent tt ; lit. let tt not have 
been hindered. I make this remark because erroneous explanations have been 
given. &pytpov. Pausanias was said to have received 500 talents 
in gold. %xeuwa, past tense in reference to the time of the receipt 
of the letter. So too always the Latins ‘dabam.’ The younger student must 
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notice this, as we always make the time of our own writing the standard af 
tense. Is anything indicated by this difference between the ancient and modem 
practice ? 


CHarren CXXX.—(a.) 74 ypdupara, As the Latin litera, ‘a letter.’ 
&¢{wpua is a verbal substantive with passive meaning, and takes a verbal ccn- 
struction, being followed by bwé. Kriig. ct. vi. 15, and apxfh, ii. 65, rysh, Ken. 
Cyrop. iii. 3, 2, and @dvarés, Plat. Rep. 620 a. nadeornxét, 
for the more usual xa@ecréri, cf. i. 98, Eur. Hel. 438, &c. Krig. 
oxevas Myndixds. Krag. doubts whether this refers to the caftan, xdvdus, 
which he imagines would have been described by oroAf. See his note, Xen. 
Anab, i, 2, 27. 

(6.) rpawé(ay. Just as we say he kept an expensive fable, so here the word 
does not mean merely the thing itself, but the luxurious living. Remark the 


mid. voice exercising its force in raper{6ero. karéxerv thy Ss:avolar— 
‘keep under (conceal) his intention.’ Bpaxéai— trifling,’ as 
often. yvéun is to be connected with %ueArAe—‘ was in purpose about to 


do,’ t.e. was purposed to do. Svompdécodos. This adjective 
graphically expresses the pride of a tyrant who would admit no one to his 
presence— difficult of access. Kriig. ef. Xen. Agesil. ix. 2, and dvoxpéorres, 
Iph, in Aul. 345. th Spyf—here evidently in the general sense. 
So our word ‘ temper’ has a general sense, and a special acceptation as ‘ anger, 
cf. ch. 140. As might have been anticipated, the former meaning is found 
more frequently in an earlier stage of the language, ¢.g. dieweiparo abréwr 
THs Gvbpaya0lys kal rijs épyijs, Her. vi. 128, and i. 73, 6pynhy ov« &xpos. ‘Krag. 
quotes Simonides, apud Stobreum, 73. 61. So also «nghvera: xoOodpois elxedas 
épyhv, Hes. Op. 302. Accordingly we have the word in the plural to denote 
tempers, ‘ animi affectus,’ iii, 82 and viii. 83. Elsewhere it is scarcely found 
(among later writers at any rate) in this sense. 


Cuarren CXXXI.—(a.) 1rd wpdrov—‘as well the first time.’ Soe 
ch. 95. éxwoAcopxn@eis. Here the preposition denotes the com- 
pletion of the act, and therefore the word is equivalent to rj mwoAsopkig 
exBanéels. Tpwds as an adjective. So ‘EAAds vi. 62, ’Ids iv. 61, 
Nepots i. 138, Kriig. wpdoaowy danyyédAAerT o—‘ was announced as 
intriguing ;° cf. iii. 16, iv. 25. oxurdany. See L.andS. Lez., or 
Smith, Dictionary of Antiquities. It has always seemed to mea rude expedient, 
for by trying staves of different thickness, surely an enemy into whose hands 
the dispatch had fallen might easily find out the key to the writing. Probably 
there was some mechanism connected with the staff which none of the accounts 
describe, and a secret cypher also. The Schol. sensibly remarks, ef dé 7 
efrot, xa wes elev 5 Mavoavlas rh» cxurdany, AdOpa ris wéAews ebeABdy ; pyréor 
81: awd rijs xpérns orparrylas elxe Thy oxuTdAny. Tov KhpuKos p? 
AefwecOat, This does not, I think, mean, ‘ never to be out of the herald’s sight, 
but not to stay behind him—Yo accompany him to Sparta. GwodelreoGas is, 3 
Kriig. remarks, more common in this sense. éominre: Sad, The 
neuter with a passive force has the passive construction. Jelf, § 359, 3. 

(b.) roy BagtAéa, He was, more properly speaking, éxlrpowos or regent, 
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ef. next chapter, though in this capacity he acted for the king—riudhy Exorra. 
Arist. calls him king, vii. 13. 33. Siawpatdpevos €&j7AGe— he got 
out by settling the affair, compromising tt with the magistrates.” So I think the 
prep. 5:4 signifies; the simple xpagdyevos would be, by scheming, or in- 
triguing. Kna@lornoty x.r.A.—‘ surrenders himself to take his 
trial.’ wep) abrdy érAéyxe1»—s somewhat unusual phrase, but, as 


Popp. remarks, it is proved to be genuine by c. 135, &s eSpicxoy éx ray wepl 
Ylaveavlay dAdyxwyv. 


Cuarrur CXXXII.—(a.) &» érspwpotvro—‘ on the strength of which they 
were to punish. Peile cf. Herod. vii. 139, Thy a&peAlny rav rexéov ... od 
Sivas wo0ecOu ris dy Ay—' of what use walls were’ (or should have been). 
&vewids—frst-cousin. Cleombrotus, father of Pausanias, and Leonidas, father 
of Pleistarchus, were brothers, sons of Anaxandridas by his first wife. 
Cleomtnes was also his son by his second wife. See the story, Herod. v. 41, 
Vill. 71. €€eSedc7 rn ro—‘ departed in his habits of living from the 
national institutions,’ which would, in accordance with the spirit of the Spartan 
constitution, be regarded as a grave offence. Bl. quotes several instances where 
later historians have adopted the word. Ido not remember its use elsewhere | 
among earlier writers. Notice the double augment, which Krug. amply illus- 
trates by other cases, chiefly from the orators. tov tplwrosa, This 
was a golden tripod, supported by a triple-headed serpent in bronze. The history 
of this tripod is curious, and may be seen, Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. iii. 
ch. 17. Dr. Turner, who examined it in the year 1853 in Constantinople, where 
it stands in the Hippodrome, states that it is in excellent preservation, but that 
the drawing of it in the Dictionary of Gk. and R. Antiquities is not accurate. 
See Herod. ix. 81. Td dAcyetow 1b65e—‘ this elegiac distich. 
etexdrAapar—erased, lit. beat out, because the erasure was probably effected by 
hammering the surface of the brass. If we are to believe the Athenian author 
of the oration xara Nealpas (§ 97), the Lacedsemonians did not do this of their 
own free-will, but because they were cited by the Platwans before the 
Amphictyons. According to the same authority, they were fined 1000 talents, 
which, when we consider their position in Greece, their services in the war, and 
the silence of Thucyd., is, as it seems to me, enough to throw discredit on the 
whole story. Diodorus (xi. 33) supplies the improved distich,— 


‘EAAdBos ebpuxdpou owrijpes révd? dvdOnxay, 
Aovdootyns oruyepas pucdpevos wéduas. 


nal rotvro—ti.e, the previously-mentioned inscription. 

(b.) vedrepdy rs wotetv—‘ to adopt any violent measure.’ It may also have 
reference to the unpredecented nature of such an act, just as the usual force of 
the phrase contains a mixed notion of revolution and violence. 
ayfxecroy. D. tr. ‘an extreme measure. It is 80, because the word means 
irreparable, trremediable, like the infliction of capital punishment, which can- 
not be recalled. wioréraros. It is by no means necessary to 
resort to the expedient of making this word passive, ‘cui dle fidem maximé 
habebat. Whatever was the conduct of this man after the discovery of his 
master’s treachery, it may have most thoroughly deserved the epithet previously. 
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Upon spl» in the sense ‘ until,’ cf. Jelf, § 848, 3. &vynp Apylarasos. 
Argilus was in the peninsula of Chalcidice. wapawoinodpevos 
oppayit8a— having counterfeited the seal,’ a not unusual force of the prep. in 
composition, the idea of fulsity flowing from the general notion of, beside the 
true thing, amiss. IL. and 8S, Lex. well compare the force of the particle ver in 
German compounds, e.g. ‘verschworen.’ See the instances collected by Blomf. 
on the word wapdonuoy, Esch. Ag. 754. abroy éyyeypappevor 
xr elverv—he found himself written down therein, to kill, Notwithstanding the 
difficulties made about this passage, it appears to me no more strange than 
many others, where an active infinitive is introduced to which a subject must 
be supplied, instead of a passive infinitive with the old subject, as the idiom of 
our own language would have required; ¢.g. (to take the first instance which 
- presents itself), wapéxovres jas abrovs et woreiy, where an Englishman would 
have written ed woeto bas (Xen. Anabd. ii. 3. 22). Every now and then, the idiom 
seems more than usually awkward, and the editors are inclined to make a change 
in the text. Thus, in the converse case, Soph. Cid. Col. 1488, rf 8 &y OéAus +d 
mordy éuddvas ppert; it naturally occurs to every reader to substitute éupieas. 
Yet there is no MS. authority for the alteration, and I should hesitate to make 
it. Cf. davudou, ch. 138 c 


Cuarrer CXXXIII.—(a.) adr4xoo1— to hear with their own ears.’ Such 
positive assurance was necessary in dealing with so powerful an individual. 
dad rapacKevijs—‘ ex composito, ‘from a previously concerted plan. 
TKnYNCapévou K.T.A.—' having raised a temporary hovel divided into two 
apartments by a thin partition. Thirlwall. To understand this, we must suppose 
that the right of sanctuary extended to the réuevos, or ‘sacred precinct’ sur- 
rounding the temple. Suppliants would, either from choice or necessity, very 
frequently take up their abode there instead of within the walls of the temple 
itself, Tay (re?) épdpwy. This re has been the subject of extended 
controversy. Haack, Popp., and Goll. place it within brackets, and Hartung, 
in his work on particles, would expunge it altogether. On the other hand, 
Arn. and Peile retain it, explaining its usage according to their peculiar views. 
For these, refer to the note on ’Ayaudpywy re, i. 9. In this place, Arn. says, 
Te signifies no more than also, moreover, in which sense 8¢ occurs, and te 
again, ii. 63, vi. 17, Vii. 20; and being merely a remnant of the ancient 
verbiage of the language may be rendered, ‘in which he concealed, moreoucr, 
some of the ephori’ Peile (Appendix, Agamem. p. 383) explains, ‘ re shows that 
both the clauses, ray épdpwy éyrds rivas Expupe, Kal Tlavoaviou .. . ixerelas, are 
alike to be connected with eis 4», so that we might translate ‘into which he tn- 
troduced some of the ephors, and hid them within, and Pausanias also (into 
which also Pausanias) having come to him and asked him the reason of taking 
sanctuary. As in the same Appendix (p. 382) the principle is laid down 
that ‘re is altogether retrospective, and herein to be distinguished from «al, 
which is always anticipative,” I should myself have imagined that re had not 
so much relation to the fact that Pausanias also came into the hut, which is 
subsequently stated, as to the fact that Argilius was already there, implied in 
the narration, and that he introduced the ephors, as well as himself, to hear 
the conversation of Pausanias—‘ within which he concealed some of the ephori 
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too,’ or the ephors withal. See also Jelf, § 756, obs. wapaBdAotro, 
The Schol. explanation is rapaBdAws karryophoee 4 bréxres Staxoviceae, It is 
probably the Homeric usage, alty éuhy puxhv wapaBadAdpevos wodeulCew, and 
iwSévy must be supplied, ‘ exposed him to risk.’ wporiundeln, The 
word certainly appears to me to contain somewhat of irony. So too Kriig., 
who tr. ‘ had the distinguished honour, &c.; we might say, ‘ preferred to death.’ 
T. K. A. says it may be simply rendered, ‘ thought worthy of being put to death,’ 
and quotes émrfdeoy, Xen. Anad. ii. 3, 11. But as that word means fit, and 
the context there implies plainly, ‘/¢ to be beaten,’ I do not see the parallelism. 
ob é€&vros. The common usage of these words, note, ch. 28, and cf. L. and S. 
Lexicon. alariv. Krig., after Bauer, tr. Verdiirgung, bail or 
security (if he would rise and quit the sanctuary). See noted, ch. 126, on 
avdoracis. On the distinction between fepdy and réxevos, which are, however, 
often used synonymously, see Arn. réuevos (t.¢. renydpevos)= Diis separatus 
ager, including the consecrated ground, and al! the land of which the usufruct 
was devoted to the temple. iepdy seems to express all the actual buildings, as 
well the oroa) and dwellings of the priests, as the sacred edifice itself. Thus 
the épdy is said to be dy reuévet in Herod. ii. 112. vads is the great central shrine 
where the deity himself was supposed to dwell, and where his statue stood. 
There were, however, smaller vaol, like the side chapels in Roman Catholic 
cathedrals. Ta xpacodépeva— the transactions then actually going 
on,’ i.e. with Xerxes. 


Cuarrse CXXXIV.—(a.) ¢wototyro. The true imperfect, describing an 
action never completed— were for arresting,’ cf. éoxévBovro, iii. 24, and with 


Arn., ¢uto€ovro wap’ obk éxdl8ovros, Herod. i. 68. dy rH b8qg— in 
the street,’ a not uncommon use of the word, especially in N. T. 
&pavet— secret,’ ‘unseen by the rest.’ mw pokaraguyety—' anticipated 
them in taking refuge.’ 

(6.) ofenpa. Either a chamber attached to the temple itself, or a small 
house in the sacred precinct. Evdov Svra— when they knew that he 


was housed.’ oy is one of those adverbs which must be regarded as formed 
from the accusative. They denote, as I have endeavoured to express, not a 
simply local position as the dative, but motion terminating at a place. 
awodaBdyres eLow— having shut him up within ;’ in this phrase, as in the 
following one, déxpxodéunoay ras Obpas (with Kriig. cf. ras d80bs drroucodopjoas, vii. 
73), barricaded the doors, the preposition indicates the cutting off all communica- 
tion from without. Similar is its usage in dwore:x{(w und its cognates. See i. 64. a. 
(c.) Sowep elxev. The generul import of this phrase is, forthwith, e.g. 
iii. 30. It is not, however, improbable that here the primary notion may be 
intended—‘ just as he was,’ i.e. in the piteous state into which he had fallen. 
Bl. well supports this sense by Herod. i. 24, Alpa:s puv és rhy OdAacoay éwurdy, 
Sowep elxe, oby rij oxevj xdoy, where the concluding words explain dowep elxe. 
voy Ka:dday. Strabo explains oxfAady 7. Its etymology implies a natural 
cleft in the earth, such as those which arise from volcanic agency. Similar 
was the Bdpadpoy of which we hear at Athens. éuBddAdrAccy. Kriig. 
governs by éudAAnoay, supplying the word a second time to eié@ecay. 
wrAnaloy wov—‘ in the neighbourhood of the Ceadas,’ as may be understood from 
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perevéyxew obwep dxéBave, Kriig. This is, I think, correct, and the transac 
tion, notwithstanding all the difficulties made about it, seems tolerably clear. 
The Delphian god, indignant that a Spartan monarch, and a suppliant of his 
own, should lie in so ignominious a locality, desires that he should be removed. 
and buried where he died. He is accordingly entombed, éy rq xporeperfopern 
which, I apprehend, must mean some edifice at the front part of the + épeves 
— the entrance, or, in scriptural language, the going in. I believe Arn. is mght 
in comparing it to the gateway of the ‘close’ at Peterborough or Salisbury ; but 
he asserts too strongly that no burial could have taken place within the sacred 
precincts; this Thirlwall shows from the case of Euchidas, Plat. Hist. 20. 
Probably the xporexévioua was chosen as a sort of compromise between their 
own scruples and the command of the God. That it was a building of some 
sort, and generally a decorated one, seems clear from Clem. Alex. Pedag. iii. 2 
(quoted by Bl.), xara robs Alyurriov xécpous, ofs vaol xal xpowbAaa sap’ 
avrots xal xporeuerlopara éfhoxnras. The ovrfjAat probably were a double 
column, with the appearance of the tables on which the Commandments are 
engraved in churches, Bl. avSpidvras. Two images or statues of 
Pausanias. They were seen by his namesake in the Chalciecus. See iii. 17. 7- 
Cf. Diod. xi. 45, Popp. The death of Pausanias occurred Ol. 763, or BC. 


473, Krig. 


Cuarrer CXXXV.—(a.) &yos xplyavros— having determined tt to be « 
pollution,’ sc. abré. The noun stands as a sort of predicate, as in the case abrv 
éxolnoey ’AOnvaioy, cf. 109, c. tuvernriayro— implicated him in the 
charge. A very rare word, says Bl., which I have only found elsewhere, Plut. 
Peric. obs cuverytiéyro rod Mndiopod. This digression concerning Themistocles 
continues to ch. 138 inclusively, and may be justified partly by its connexion with 
the affair of Pausanias, and partly by the important influence which Themistocles 
exercised upon Grecian politics. Roscher, a German writer (Clio, i. p. 359). 
thinks that these four digressions of Thucyd. on Theseus, Cylon, the Peisistra- 
tide, and Themistocles, are intended to represent the four principal epochs of 
Greek history before his time. Probably he had no such artificial notion, and 
there is no reason to suppose that he would have hesitated to say so if he had 
meant it. éréyxwy. This is explained by Plut. Them. 23, értorodal 
tives dveupebeioa, xal ypdupara wrepl robrwy eis browlay évéBadov Toy GepirroxAc. 
worpakiopévos. Circiter B.c. 476, Krig.; 3.c. 471, Clinton and Grote. 

Cuarran CXXXVI—(a.) abra&y, sc. r&év Kepxupaley, implied in Képxupay 
by the figure xpbs rd onpuawdpevor, Jelf, § 379 ¢. evepyérns. 
Either, as Plutarch says, by his friendly mediation in a dispute with Corinth 
about the Leucadian peninsula, whereby Corcyra obtained the object she cor- 
tended for; or, as the Schol says, by dissuading the Greeks from proclaiming 
a8 public enemies those states (including Corcyra) which had refused to co- 
operate in repelling the Persian invasion. Exery abrdy Sore dx- 
éx 0¢ea0a:—‘ to keep him so as to become odious to,'—i.¢. to keep him, and so give 
offence to. For the construction of Sed:éva:, Kriig. quotes €3ed3levay Bacay Ohra:, 
Lys. xiil. 27. thy hwetpor—se. Thesprotia. 

(b.) rporretaypévwv— those to whom the duty had been assigned.’ Cf. v. 
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75 and viii. 23. kara xvoriv—‘ according as they learnt by inquiry where 
he was gone,/—i.e. they regulated their pursuit by the information which they 
received concerning his movements. Cf. réores, ch. 5, and cf. Jelf, § 802, 1, 
and 831, 2. katd ri &ropoy. The editors generally understand, 
tn @ great strait, supposing that 7: bears the same force as in the expression 7} 
Képos, ‘aliquantum,’ ‘a considerable portion.’ This is, I think, very doubtful, 
and no examples are given. Thiersch accordingly, and apparently Krig., 
would read 1d &xopov,—i.e. in his difficulty. But may we not suppose that, 
like Charles Edward after Culloden, he passed through many hairbreadth 
escapes, and that 1: indicates this ?—‘ in one of his perils.’ ModAocady. 
Their territory was but small, since, according to Scylax, it only contained fifty 
stades of sea-board, though broader inland. karaddoat I do not 
think that Arn. and others are right in saying that ri» d8éy is to be understood. 
The word is borrowed from Eastern, or at any rate primitive travelling, where 
the party, always a sort of caravan, broke up for the night to lodge in a khan 
or caravanserai; and the reference is to unsaddling and unloading the animals, 
&e. Cf. Hom. Od. iv. 28, waraAdcouey dxéas Ixwovs. The word and its 
cognates are common. After Plateea was razed to the ground, they made there 
& Karayaryiov Siaxoclwy xodayv wayrdxyn KixAw olxhyara txoy, iii. 68. The 
analogous Latin word was ‘ deversorium.’ THs yuvatkés, Plut. 
says her name was Phthia. cgay. Because, says Krig., yur is 
the principal subject in the writer's thought, though not grammatically so. 
nadéCerOat. ‘Sol have given, for Thuc. uses xaGifew, but never xaflfer@a,’ 
Krig. éo7 la—because, being the shrine of the household gods, and the 
chief seat of domestic life, it was regarded by the ancients with special venera- 
tion. Cf. Grote, v. 384. SnAot 8s éorty. Here we have the 
simple relative in a dependent clause, where, according to the genius of the 
Greek language, we should anticipate a dependent interrogative Saris. ‘Optimé 
Grecd dicitur oldd ce bs el, novi te, qui sis ; minus bene vero ovx oldd ge, bs ef. 
Rectius Sorts ef, vel etiam vis el.” Elms. Med. 1086. Kriig., however, pro- 
duces instances of $s after a negative. Her. ii. 121; Eur. Hel. 818. In ch. 
137, we have the more regular ppd(e: Saris dors, cf. Jelf, § 877, 4. 

obx &&10%, as in the parallel case of o8 gnu, the negative passes on to the 


following infinitive. Kriig. cf. ii. 89, ili. 44. &yretwev. ‘An 
application to the Athenians from Admetus for help, was rejected by the advice 
of Themistocles.’ Sintenis, Plut. Them. 24. Kriig. dadevéorepos. 


One MS. exhibits this as a correction for dc0eveordpov, and it must surely be 
right. The intention of Them. evidently was to work upon the generosity of 
Admetus, by representing himself, who once was stronger, a8 now the weaker 
of the two, and therefore an unfit object for his enmity. The genitive—dy one 
far weaker than he—would suggest an idea of the weakness of Admetus, which, 
however true, was not likely to have been urged by one seeking for his protec- 
tion against a powerfulenemy. Iam therefore surprised to see that T. K. A., 


after Popp., retains ac0eveorépov, axed rod Trou—‘on a footing of 
equality.’ Cf. i. 77, i. 89. elvat is governed, as Popp. points out, by 
Aéye,, implied in dfio7. 


(c.) xpelas rivds— had opposed him in the matter of a request’ or private 
interest. Some editors supply a preposition, but Kriig. has shown that évayri- 
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ofo@au governs a genitive, from Ken. Anad. vii. 6, 5: dpa ph wal tiv evarris 
vera Tis anayuyis. See Jelf, § 531. He adds that 7d belongs to od(eou, 
for the human body and its members are mentioned frequently without the 
article. Plat. Rep. 461 a. This is upon the principle, already explained, of 
familiarity with the subject spoken of, and is, I think, preferable to the arbitrary 
supposition of Popp. and Gdller, that the phrase is for és 7d rd cia rdCeoOa, 
with the second article elided for euphony. We too say ‘ body and goods,’ and 
cf. the German phrase ‘mit Blut und Gut.’ In addition to the words men- 
tioned, ch. 8 a, cf. oxovBas Avew passim, and Tapas wroeto@au ii. 2, 4. 

péytorov—t.e, among the Molossians. All editors quote Plut. Themsst. 24: 
Tabrny peylorny Kal pdyny oxeddy dvaytippnroyv iyyounevov ixeclay Téyv Modoo cer. 


Cuaprer CXXXVIL—(a.) rhy érépay @dAaccay. The Aigean. 
we(i—by land. "AretdvSpov. Tenth king of Macedon. 
karapéper at— carried down hy the force of the tempest.’ Cf. iv. 120, and note, 
Sheppard’s Theophr. Pref. p. li. Ndioyv. Refer to ch. 98. Thy 
aopdrAerav— the safety required.’ We should perhaps write, ‘ the only means 
of safety consisted in,’ &c. wexpl wAots yévnrai— till a favourable 
time for sailing arise,’ for such is the meaning of wAovs. So Xen. Anab. v. 9. 
33: ws abpiov, day wAots 7 (on the usage of pwexpl with a verb, cf. Jelf, § 
$41, 5), dvatdéuevor, where see Kriig.’s note. dropyheerOa: 
xdpiv—‘ would remember tt to him with fitting gratitude’ Popp. quotes Eur. 
Ale. 299: viv tovd’ axdurnou xdp. Kriig., however, conjectures that Thuc. 
wrote dmopeurhoeou, for the future in the text is not Attic. 

(.) &axocadetoas. The verb seems toimply lying out from the land tn the 
open sea, Of. iii. 7. a, and peredpous &wocadedey, Dom. 1.22. Krig., I see, 
quotes Dem. 1. 22 (1213, 24), avayKatoy Fv ex dyxipas dwocadebew Thy vinta 
peredpous. The translation of Nepos is, ‘ 7 salo navem tenuit in ancoris.’ 
€depdwevoe. Portus’ version is ‘ liberaliter prosequi.’ Dale’s simply ‘ rewarded.’ 
But in the many passages where Thucydides uses the word, something of con- 


tinuous action is ever implied. dwetéxerto—cf. dwe{éberro i. 89. It 
was said that property of his to the amount of one hundred talents was con- 
fiscated at Athens. vewort. According to Kriig.’s computation, 


Olymp. 76%, B.c. 473, but the date is generally given B.c. 465 or 466. He 
also ef. vewor) Exovra iii. 30. See Thiersch, Gr. § 289. 

(c.) €BhAoun ypagh. The question concerning the real authorship of this 
letter is, I imagine, the same as that respecting the speeches, which see ch. 
22. a, though the term é3Aovu certainly does look as if Thuc. professed to quote 
the very words. Remark that 3r: here introduces the oratio recta. Cf. v. 10: 
vili. §3; and Jelf, § 802, 6. évy TG &rparel.,.. ewimivdoy yg. 
This is the common idiom of the neuter adjective with an article standing for a 
substantive. But it is rather varied, inasmuch as we have two adjectives with 
one article, which, in accordance with Granville Sharp’s canon (ch. 18 8), refer 
to the same subject; tr. in that state of things which was secure for me, but 

‘ perilous for him.’ Popp. remarks, ‘potuit quidem scribi éy re doparel pty 
éyé,’ but this would have required a repetition of the article in the second 
clause. wdAty H—by a sort of inversion, say the editors, for 
4 wdc, But seo i. $2, ii. 18. ypawWas. This stands thus, because 
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23hAov 4h ypeph must be considered equivalent to éréoreAew 5 @emtoronrAjs. 
Popp. Thucydides as frequently falls into an anacoluthon, and writes as if he 
thought his sentence had been cast into a form different from that which he 
really gave to it. Tis &vaxwphoews, The question is, does this 
refer to the message sent before the battle of Salamis, informing the king of 
the pretended intention of the Greeks to escape; or to the message sent after 
the battle, warning him to retreat without delay? The first message, if ever 
sent, must surely from its disastrous issue have rendered the sender an object 
of suspicion; neither under such circumstances could Themistocles have de- 
clared himself in a state of security (év rg dopade?) while the king was in a 
state of peril. The message after the battle must therefore be meant by these 
words ; yet Herod. (viiiz 110) clearly states that this message was sent from 
Andros, and not from Salamis. Still, I would rather suppose with Arn. that 
Thucyd. is here guilty of slight oversight, than refer the words to the first 
message with Popp. and Haack. Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 430, agrees with 
Arn. wpoveroshaaro— took to himself.’ THY ov- 
S:dAvoty. The negative particle so combines with the noun as to make one 
negative term. See the note on ob-pyéyaaa, ch. 1, and cf. # ob-weprrelxiois iii.- 
95, % ebx-etovola v. 50, and Jelf, § 745, 5. ohy osAlay—for the 
objective genitive cf. ch. 33, note, 


Cuarren CXXXVIII.—(a.) éxéreve. This, though the reading of the 
best MSS., is scarcely defensible, for it is difficult to see how any sense can be 
given to éxéAeve, which would justify such a variation of tense. This is not so 
with the other cases where an imperfect is coupled to an aorist, ¢.g. in Hero- 
dotus, for there the liveliness of the narration accounts for the imperfect, the 
subject of the verb being vividly brought forward, and represented as engaged in 
action. But, as Arn. remarks, this would be altogether out of place in the 
very calm and sober style of Thucydides. I should therefore prefer reading 
éxéAevoe, but if the imperfect stands, tr. ‘ the hing was surprised at his scheme 
(what passed through hia thoughts) and proceeded to bid him, &c. 
80a Rdbvaro Karevdnoe— mastered as much of the language as he could.’ Bi. 
says this is a very infrequent use of karayoéw. Ido not myself see that it is 
unusual to employ the word for such an exercise of the intellect as that implied 
here ; cf. ch. 126, note a. The exaggeration of the later writers is well illus- 
trated by the extravagant proficiency in the Persian tongue ascribed by Nepos 
to Themistocles. "Aretdvdpov. Successor of Amyntas the first, 
father and predecessor of Perdiccas. 

(b.) rot ‘EAAnvixod, A species of attraction, says Popp., for nal rh» 
Anda hy irerlOe arg, SovAdcew 7d ‘EAAnuxéy. Kriig. makes SovAdcew 
depend upon éAxida, i.e. brerides abrg rot ‘EAAnviKod éAxrlda Sovadcey. Cf. 
Jelf, § 898 b, who classes this under ‘contracted sentences’:—‘ When an infinitive 
or particle stands in the same sentence with some other verbum infinitum, the 
substantive which properly depends upon the infin. or part. is frequently made 
to depend upon the verbum finitum, so that it is in the case required 
thereby.’ padrtora 3¢ K.7.A.—‘ but especially from his wisdom 
which he had established by giving proof; lit., from the by-giving-of-proof- 
established reputation for wisdom. 

L 
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(c.) BeBa:drara 8h. The particle strengthens the superlative, cf. ch. 
23 b; tr., ‘one who most indisputably exhibited strength of natural genius.’ 
Ssagpepdvrews re. The ri here as often is ‘aliquantum,’—‘in no small degre 
more than any other man remarkably deserving to receive admiration. For 
Cayudoa active infin., see ch. 132, note b; Jelf, § 667, 3. és abré6— with 
reference to it, though pdcews has gone before; cf. 22 4. ore 
wpopnaddy x.7.A.—‘ without having acquired anything by previous studies to con- 
tribute to tt, nor hy subsequent studies to add to it ,’ this administration was the 
fruit of natural genius, not formed by previous or increased by subsequent 
stady. TOY TE Tapaxphma k.r.A.—! of what immediate expedtency 
required, when the opportunity for counsel was most brief, he was of all men the 
ablest judge ; and of future events the best conjecturer, with the most far-reaching 
view of what was going to happen.’ This seems to me the best way of taking 
the sentence, because it best preserves the balance of the clauses, after which 
Thuc. was ever straining, though occasionally at the expense of a false or im- 
perfect antithesis. Krig. makes ray peAAdvrwy dependent upon én) xAcioror; 
but if Thuc. meant ray wapaxpia to be governed by xpdrioros yrdéuwy, I am 
nearly sure that he also meant tay pedAAdvrey to be governed by &purros 
eixagrhs. The noun exaorfs is very unusual, and I have therefore rendered it 
by one which is unusual also; but why either should be so, is not easy to 
explain. 

(d.) werd xetpas Exor:—‘ happen to have in hand,’ lit. between his hands. 
Kriig. cf. Herod. vii. 16. éy xepoly Exe: means the same thing, and is of more 
frequent occurrence. einyhoacbai— to interpret, an etaynrhs was 
one who went over words first, which were subsequently repeated by his 
hearers. The connexion with the primary meaning of ‘leading the way,’ and 
the tertiary one of ‘ expounding,’ are obvious, and may be easily illustrated by 
consulting L. and 8. Lex. in voce. kpivat lkava@s ob &xhAAaKTo— 
‘he was not without the power to pars a competent judgment on.’ obx &whAAaxro, 
like ot &yev, ‘non sine,’ and many other such phrases, is not the less positive, 
though purposely qualified in form; xpiva:,a common-sense judgment, was 
always, says Arn., distinguished by the Greeks from full theoretical or practical 
knowledge. It was obviously shared by a much larger mass of men, and upon 
this principle, he adds, the people at large were competent judges of the condact 
of their magistrates. See ii. 40, trot xplvouédy ye x.7.A. pererns 

'Bpaxtrnri. Arn. tr. ‘ with acquired learning thus scanty,’ his meaning probab'y 
is correct, but the words might mislead the younger student, as the lit. tr. is, 
with scantiness or brevity of practice, where peAérn, I think, refers to the 
preparation usually made by public speakers; so ‘ exercitatio,’ Cic. de Off i. 
18. abrocxedidfery Ta Séovra—' to extemporize (devise al 6 
moment s notice) what was wanted.’ 

(e.) voohoas. The collocation is peculiar and emphatic, ‘twas by disease 
that he died? because the contrary had been reported ; cf. Plut. Them. 31, and 
Arist. Eg. 83. As early as the time of the latter, the story was prevalent that 
he died from drinking bull’s blood at a sacrifice, or perhaps a poison so called. 
Cie, Brutus, c. 11, rightly ascribes the legend to a desire ‘ mortem (ejus) tragice 
et rhetoricé ornare.’ Mayvyclay wey iproy. The predicate 
is prov, as in those cases already noticed, ch. 109,134. The practice of 
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assigning certain cities to particular persons, or rather the taxes which these 
cities paid, is one well known, and, as Bl. observes, dates from remote antiquity, 
vestiges of it being found in Homer, where Agamemnon offers to Achilles, as 
the price of reconciliation, seven cities, each possessing some peculiar excellence, 
ef. Herod. ii. 98, Xen. Anad. i. 49. Athenseus, 534d, records the cities assigned 
to Alcibiades, whenever he went abroad, for his tent, &e. ‘The custom,’ Bl. 
writes, ‘continues to the present times in the east, Athens having been 
assigned to the Sultana for pin-money, and Jerusalem to the concubines for a 
similar use.’ Mr. Grote says, ‘I doubt Dr. A.’s statements about the land-tax 
rent. Ido not think it was a tenth or fifth of the produce of the soil in 
these districts which was granted to Themistocles, but the portion of regal 
revenue or tribute levied in them. The Persian kings did not take the trouble 
to assess and collect the tribute; they probably left that to the inhabitants 
themselves, provided the sum total were duly paid.’ Hist. Gr. iv. 386. 

abrod governed dora, not of mpoohxorres. _ ob yap étiy explains the 
reason of xpuda "A@nvalwy. The law is mentioned by Xen. Hell. 1. vii. 22: 
xara rovroy roy véuov—8s dori em) rots lepoodAcis Kad mpoddéras ,.. wh Tapyvas 


ey rH Arruc. 


Cuaprrern CXXXIX.—(a.) Aaxedatudycot, The narrative is resumed from 
ch. 126. n pobre -yor—' warned them’ (or publicly declared to them). 
On the affair of Megara cf. ch. 67. émixadrovvres Thy ewepyaclay— 
‘ laying to their charge the cultivation of the sacred land, and of that which was un- 
enclosed.” The noun seems nearly equivalent to the simple épyacta,though there 
may be some latent force in the preposition ; perhaps—‘ extending their cultiva- 
tion over. On the construction, cf. Jelf, § 568. I certainly agree with Goll. 
cf. ch. 18 a) that the article ris before doplorov implies that the land described 
by it is distinct from rijs lepas ys. Goll. may be wrong in supposing that the 
latter was dedicated to the Eleusinian goddesses, for the distance would certainly 
be great, but it may have been dedicated in some other way. The topicros was 
probably so left from a political rather than a religious object, since the con- 
flicting claims of individuals, if any were allowed to appropriate border land, 
would be very likely to involve their respective states in warfare. Arn. remarks, 
that on similar common land the Israelites fed their flocks without disturbance, 
but when they wanted a piece of ground for a burial-place (a permanent pos- 
session), a regular sale on the part of the people in occupation was necessary. 
avipaxdé3wy. It has been supposed that allusion is made to the slaves of 
Aspasia ; cf. Arist. Achar. 525. Trav adiorapévwy. Remark 
the present participle, which implies a process going on—‘ the slaves as they kept 
absconding.’ 

(b.) Trav rerevralwv— ambassadors with an ultimatum, as we should 
Bay. thy eiphyny elvar— the peace to continue, or it may be, ‘ they 
wish for the existence of the peace, ‘ which all desire,’ or ‘is the subject of nego- 
ciation,’ or something similar, implied. yvdpas émototvro. Kriig, 
well gives the general sense, ‘to lay matters before a person for deliberation,’ 
and so D., ‘ proposed the subject for consideration’ We may however remark 
that the words lit. mean, ‘proposed to themselves judgments,’ t.e, the formation 
of judgments: then subsequently yryvduevor rais yydpais is, ‘coming to be in 
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their judgments’ The younger student will notice how well this illustrates 
the distinction between yryvéuevor and dvres; the former denotes the process 
of forming the opinion, the latter only states that persons are of such an 
opinion. T. K. A. has yryvdpevo:, deciding ; prop. ‘ becoming, ranging them- 
selves,’ from which I do not see what is to be learnt. éx’ 
dupdrepa— for both views of the case,” i.e. for and against. The whole 
phraseology is certainly very intelligible, but Bl. remarks that he only knows 
one other example, and that an evident imitation of the present passage, Dio 
Cass., p. 65, éx” dupédrepa rais yrdpass yevdpevat, dwat—' once for all; 
ef. &xat Ovhoxover, Od. xii. 22, and ‘semel’ in Latin; Bentl. Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 24; 
Jude v. 3; Hebrews ix. 27. Aéyery nal wpdooecy denotes oratorical — 
and administrative ability. Niebuhr, Vertrig. tiber alte Gesch. ii. 33, remarks 
that it was only in the time of Pericles that war and the forum had a real con- 
nexion. The old statesmen wore of necessity generals, and vice vers4. But Demo- 
sthenes saw no real service in the field; while on the other hand Iphierates was 
a most ineffective speaker in the ecclesia, and Chabrias did not speak at all. 


Cuarrmen CXL.—(a.) ¥xona1— hold to, from the physical image of a 
thing or person clinging to an object: cf. Eur. Hec. 402, Srow ricods Spvds, 
Exws thos efouaz, cf. viii. 81, Jelf, § 536. From this notion ef holding on 
to that which is beside you comes the somewhat singular adverbial use of: 
exduevoy, ‘next in order,’ cf. éxépevoy rijs ‘Podérns, ii. 96, and Aristotle passim. 
Cf. ‘ conditoris Seleuci retinens,’ Tac. Amn. vi. 42. 3 pyii— excitement of 
Jeeling,’ ‘ temper, cf. ch. 130 b.—* men are not persuaded to undertake a war, and 
actually engage in it, in exactly the same temper, i.e. do not prosecute it with 
the same zeal and excitement which they showed when first induced to engage 
in it. On xpdovoprras, cf. Jelf, § 752, 1. apes 8t ras «.7.A—‘ but that 
just as circumstances change, they change their notions also” ras bv — 
que acciderint—plainly takes in both good and evil accidents, as @dip. Tyr. 


44, and elsewhere. dpota Kal rapawAtota— similar and coming 
very near to what Iadvised before.’ Tovs &vawe:douévous— those 
who allow themselves to be persuaded.’ Tots Kotvy Sdtaciw Bonbecs 


x.1.A.—‘ to come to the rescne of the common resolves,’ i.e. when there is any diffi- 
culty in carrying them out, or when their policy is assailed—‘ or neither (¢.e. not 
either), should you even succeed, to claim a share in the wisdom which devised 
them.’ 

(6.) évdéxerai, as in ch. 124 b.— the incidents to which circumstances give 
rise are wont to take a course which can be as little determined (&ma0és, not to be 
mastered by study) as the schemes of men.’ I do not like to translate, as all the 
editors do, fupopds by results, for the notion of a fixed result is the one most 
entirely foreign to the word, yet it is difficult to do without it; af fuppopal rar 
xpayudrov are the ‘indeterminate incidents which may be expected to occur in 
a course of human transactions.’ The question is, what does ydp give the reason 
for? Goll. supposes that it contains the reason why those who rashly change 
their mind, even should things turn out well, ought not to claim for themselves 
the praise of prudence. But it is more consonant with the general course of 
the argument, and the tone of thought, to say, as Poppo, that ydp gives the 
reason why even well-planned schemes sometimes fail of meeting with a suc- 
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cessful issue. That this refers rather to what is understood than expressed, 
will not be any difficulty to one familiar with the style of Thucydides. 

Ssdwep xral—‘ which is the reason too why we are wont to lay at Fortune's door 
all that chances to fali out contrary to calculation.’ alriao@as may not 
have the grave sense of accuse, as Bl. remarks, still I hold that it in some 
measure partakes of such a sense; just as we are always saying ‘to blame 
Fortune.’ 

(c.) Blas 3:8dvar eal SéxerGar. Tho usual terms to denote a legal 
settlement, though, as Popp. points out, it is clear, from ch, 28 and v. 79, that 
arbitration by some friendly city, if other means failed, is included in the for- 
mula. Exery & Exonev. A clear recognition in ancient diplomacy of 
the principle of ‘ uti possidetis,’ or ‘ status quo ante.’ See also iv. 65. 
nal dxirdocovres—‘and now they come forward in the character of persons 
dictating, &. Bil. quotes rarduevos énlracce, give your orders when you are our 
master, but not before (Theoc. Jd. xv. 90). 5 rep is, according to Popp., the 
object of xpotxovrai—' which they especially hold forth as a pretext, and this 
certainly seems most natural, the construction being that sort of attraction found 
in euch sentences as 6 avhp ty olofba 1s FAdev. Kriig. denies that such attrac- 
tion is found before a particle which denotes a condition, as ei here, and therefore 
makes Srep the subject ofxadaspedeln. pnd? dv duiv adrots SwoAlanade 
—‘nor leave behind in your own minds a reproach,’ t.e. nor allow any feeling of 
self-reproach to linger in your minds. 

(d.) rd Bpaxd re rodtro— this little trifle, as they call it, involves the 
whole confirmation and test of your purpose,’ or ‘ carries with it the whole con- 
frming and testing of your resolution.’ We seem to have here a sort of Sarepor 
spérepey, as the grammarians call it, inasmuch as the ‘ confirmation’ must follow 
the ‘testing,’ and not vice versf. This is, I think, more correct than to say, 
with BL, that ‘ BeBalworw xa) weipay is an hendiadys to signify proof or trial.’ 
éwivaxOhaec0e—i.e. rovro éxiraxGhoera: duty. Our own ordinary idiom coin- 
cides—‘ ye will be ordered some greater thing.’ Cf.ii.7; on BAAO v1, Jelf, § 545. 
3, and 548 e. ameioxvuptodpevor— having met tt with decided refusal,’ 
The x6, I apprehend, exerts the same force as in &ndpacis, when logically 
opposed to xardpacis, where, as it is well known, the prep. denotes the separa- 
tion in thought of the subject from the predicate. We may mention, in pass- 
ing, that, from not knowing this, some editors have strangely erred in their 
interpretation of peupouévor dy xarapalny, (id. Tyr. 503. Compare axodd- 
oxopra, ib. 484. aed tov Trou K.7.A.—'‘ to treat you more upon a 
ground of equality ; ¢.e. to come here as equals, and not as entitled to dictate 
(éxewrdogorres). Editions vary about xaraorhoare and xaracricere, of which 
the former, which has also most MS. authority, is adopted by Bekker, Bl., and 
Krig., the latter by Géll. and Poppo. The common reading, xaraorhonre, 
which would be a solecism, seems to point to karagrhaasre, of which Bl. re- 
marks, ‘it may be rendered “ planum ipsis efficietis,” as infra, ii. 42, ri 
elrcylay payepay xabiords.’ oo 


Cuarren CXLI.—(a.) abrédev. D. tr. ‘ henceforth ;’ Pop. and Krig., ‘on 
these grounds,’ I should rather be inclined to render, ‘ forthwith,’ ‘at once,’ ‘on 
the spot,’ as more consentaneous with the etymology and common use of the word, 
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SsavohOnre—‘ make up your minds,’ usually constructed with an infinitive. 
But that it should here be also followed by eftovres is defensible upon the ground 
that it follows the analogy of yryvéoKw, évOupotuau «r.A. Krig. quotes ppov- 
vl(w, Eur. Hee. 256, wh yeyvdonoer’ enol, of rods pirous BAdwrovres ob pporti- 
(ere. In this case, however, I regard BAdmwrovres as agreeing with the subject 
of the verbin the usual way: ‘who, when you injure your friends, take no thought 
upon the matter.” Kriig. seems to forget that pporri{w has an intransitive force, 
and properly means, ‘to be in a state of anxiety.’ Séyvarai— 
‘amounts to the same enslavement.’ On this use of Sévapya:, cf. L. and 8. Lez. 
and iii. 46. Slxatwors. A Thucyd. word, according to Dion, iii, 
82, iv. 86. Kriig. translates ‘ a claim,’ because originally supposed to be founded 
on justice. dpolwy, I agree with Krig. that controversy is here 
unnecessary. The word must be masculine. apd 8inns— before an 
attempt at judicial arrangement.’ éxtraccopnéwn— coming in the 
shape of a command.’ 

(b.) ra 8t rot wordpou x.7.A—‘ with respect to what is required for 
carrying on the war, and the resources of both parties, that we shall not find our 
means the feebler, I would that you should feel assured, by hearing them in detail.’ 
A very intelligible and pardonable inaccuracy of expression, for no confusion can 
arise, though dobevéorepa is grammatically referred to raw éxarépors Swapyévrew, 
ait oupyol— living by their own labour.’ We must remember that at Athens 
all manual labour and artisan’s work was performed by slaves. In Sparta, 
agriculture was probably the office of the Helots. Arn. has an instructive note, 
in which he refers to Xen. (Economic. v. 4, rods wey abroupyods it raw xeiper 
yuprdfouea (7 yh) loxiv abrois xpoorl@no:. ‘The number of slaves in Laconia, 
he adds, ‘ was a striking exception to the rest of Peloponnesus. Herod. vi. 137, 
viii. 137; Athen. vi. 83; Juv. Saz. xiv. 168.’ He also makes an apposite re- 
ference to the ancient Roman republican heroes, who, as is well known, tilled 
their own land. See on the subject, Ar. Pol. ii. 8,9. Bpaxéws— for a brig 
time.’ éxigp épery—sc, wodguous. Their poverty was the cause why they 
made no wars, and the making no wars was the cause of their inexperience. 

(c.) tAnpobdyres. We must, with Pop. and Krig., again supply woAAdas 


éxméumrew Sivavras. and rdyv abrdév—n. b. not abréy, but here +a abrér, 
their own property. Arnold (quoted by K.) says, that elaewhere Thuc. prefers 


operépwy—which seems true, ii. 20. weptouglat— stock laid by,’ te. 
that which is over and above our daily wants. See ch. 2 b. Pericles doubtless 
meant that the treasures of the Acropolis and their other surplus stores should 
recur to the recollection of his hearers. Blasos elogpopalt— compulsory 
contributions,’ Cf. ch. 121. &véxyouvotyv—uphold, Cf. Soph. 47. 212. 

(d.) cdpact ) xphpaci— in person than in purse’ 7d phy miordrs. 
The Schol. tells us to place a comma at wéy, and to explain +d ray owpdrer, 
(which seems right,) ‘having confidence about the one that it may even escape the 
peril, but not feeling security about the other (lit. the other secure) that it will not 
ere that be spent ;’ lit. ‘that they shall not spend it before’ they get out of the 
danger. 

(e.) wy wpds Suotay. The junior student will remark that we have pd here 
instead of ox, on account of the hypothetical nature of the clause, if it be not 
an homogeneous one. Cf. 7d ph wvOedes, ch. 22 d, and Jelf, § 904. 3. 
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3rav—‘ since ;’ but, says Kriig., the ‘ Zeitbegriff,’ i.e. the ‘ notion of time,’ has 
not vanished. This is well illustrated by our own word when, which often 
retains part of the temporal notion, even when signifying ‘since.’ 
phre... 7é, as often, ‘nec... et.’ The negative affects both clauses. 
BovdAeurnplg— council-board (or chamber).’ This is again a tacit contrast 
with the state of things among the Athenians, who had a centralized admini- 
stration, and were not compelled to consult their allies when occasions for 
action arose. To é¢ éaurdy. This is the reading of the best and 
most numerous MSS., and is well supported by Kriig. from Porson, Hurip. 
- Orest. 1338, o66n0 Scov ye rovm eud, and 7d ém opas elva, iv. 28. Tr. 
‘what concerns himself personally.’ A few MSS. read rd éq’ éavréy, with which 
we may cf. 1. 17, 7d ép’ éavréy. But then there is no éxaovos in that passage. 
(f.) p@etpa:. The verb here, as often, denotes an extravagant and useless 
expenditure. xpdsviot Evyidvres— being long in coming together. 
évy Bpaxet popl w—asc. xpdévovu, understood from xpévor. This, the common and 
obvious way of taking the passage, is, I think, better than Kriig.’s, who supplies 
vis Evyddou fr. tuidyres. The antithesis is between the length of the time spent 
in getting the council together, and the very short time during which at best 
they can deliberate; to this is appended another antithetical notion, ¢.e. the 
greater amount of time which they spend upon their own interests. But does - 
re wAéovmt mean, the greater part of that time which they have for deliberation ; 
or, the greater part of their time during which they are unable to deliberate? 
wapa thy éauvrot &uéAecay, Arn. cleverly adduces the English vulgarism, 
along of his own neglect—i.e. owing to his own neglect. The cases are probably 
parallel, though we still require an explanation of the way in which this causal 
force of the prep. arises. It may be that the idea of close proximity implies that 
of dependence. Arn. quotes Dem. Phil. 1, p. 43, od8¢ yap obros wapd Thy abrov 
popny tovovroy éxntinra, to which add 1 Cor. xii. 15, 16. Cf. L. and 
S. Lex., and note on mapa wodd, ch. 29 ¢. Cf. Jelf, § 67, iii. 3 ¢. 
txtp éavrov. It certainly seems to me that, according to the sense, RAAos 
becomes the principal subject, and that therefore we may tr. that others as well 
care to luok out for their own interest. If, however, it be necessary to refer 
ov to the strict grammatical subject, we must, with Kriig., tr. én suo loco, 
‘in his stead.’ Gore rg arg x.7.A.—‘ owing to this same notion 
(i.e. of personal interest) entertained individually by all’ The idlq is intro- 
duced because, though all do it, they do it each separately for their private in- 
terest. To idlg is opposed &pdov, ‘ collectively ruined.’ 


CHAPTER CXLU.—(a.) héystorov 8€—‘ but what is of most importance.’ 
Kriig. cf. Xen. Anab, ii. 5, 7: mp@rov kal péyioroy of Gedy Spko: jas KwAdovow. 


See Jelf, 580, 4. oX0AR—Apadéws, Schol.; e@gré, Kriig. So we say, 
‘I should be slow to do it.’ And Shakspeare, ‘I'll trust by leisure him. who 
mocks me once.’ xwrAdoovrat. Kriig. considers this the only instance 


where the fut. med. of this verb stands for a passive. Upon the general question 
of such futures, see i. 68,c. Tr. ‘ they will bring difficulties upon themselves.’ 

ov peverol— the opportunities of war wait for no man, in the sense of the 
proverb about ‘time and tide.’ Cf. Arist. Ach. 1620, and Jelf, § 364 a. 
peverot Geol, ‘the gods are longsuffering. The orators probably-imitated this 
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usage in such passages as those quoted by Kriig., e.g. Dem. iv. 37, of ray xpaypd- 
Twy Kaipol ov pévovorw, 0b3é—ne quidem. Thuc. seems to refer to the 
threat of the Corinthians, émtre:xiouds 77H xdpg, ch. 122. It is possible that a 
report of their proposed scheme may have reached Pericles; or Thuc. may be 
merely answering himeelf. Thy pty yap xadrendy «.7.A. The diff- 
culty here does not, I think, so much arise as Arn. supposes, from not seeing 
that wdduy is the acc. after rapacxevdgacGa, as from failing to perceive that it 
stands in apposition to, and is an epexegesis of, the primary predicate riy 
‘eneredxsow. Tr. ‘ for the former (sc. émirelxsow) tt is hard even in peace to esta- 
blish in the shape of an equally matched city,’ t.e. a city which shall be an equal 
match for Athens. Krig. suggests that émrelxioiw may be the subject of xape- 
oxevdoacba; in this case tr. ‘that any process of fortification could ever esta- 
blish,’ &. hrov 34— surely then we may assume,’ &e. 
avrenmirere:xionévoy. Most editors assert that here the passive stands for 
the middle, and that very unusually. I do not see why the participle should 
not be a regular passive—when we on our part have been well fortified in their 
territory, ¢.e. in the possession of well-fortified places. So our military writers 
might say—well entrenched in the place. This is surely confirmed by ére:x{a@noay, 
ch.93d. ‘Thucyd. is here distinguishing between two sorts of émrexuns, 
the one by founding a city (éwoul{ew, vii. 27) in the neighbourhood of Athens, 
strong enough to be a check upon her power (iii. 9), the other by erecting forts 
in Attica as strongholds,’ Arn. Of the former, Megara, founded by the Dorians 
as a check on Athens, is an instance; as also is Heracleia, ef. iii. 92. The 
latter scheme was carried out by the fortification of Deceleia. poBn- 
Ojvai—'to be afraid of. T.K. A. says its usual meaning is to fear. As 
poBéw is to terrify, a little consideration will show the cause of the varieties of 
meaning found in the active and passive voices. 

(5.) ppotprov— a fortified place,’ as opposed to xéAw dyrlaxadoy. 
abropoAlas— by the facilities which it would afford for desertion.’ See vii. 27. 
The slaves are principally referred to. Similar complaints are found in Aristo- 
phanes. émeretx[ (ery is governed by the following inf. nwAtvew—‘ prevent 
us from constructing an énvrelyirua against them’—cf. Jelf, § 664. wAéoy 
yap «.7.A. Though it is sufficiently obvious, most editors point out that rov 
Kara yiy depends upon éumeplas, and éuseiplas upon sAdov—‘ we have more | 
experience of land service from our serving on board ship, than they have ex- 
perience in nautical matters from their service on land.’ 

(c.) ob38 yap buets— for netther have you, though practising it ever since 
the period directly following the Median invasion, as yet brought tt to perfection.’ 
éagdémevot. Passivo sensu. Cf. supra, (@.) Cf. Eur. Jph. Aud. 331, odx! 
Sed; roy éudv oixeiv olxoy ode édoopa:; For the fact, seo i. 80, 121. 

(2.) éy TG ph peAera@yrs, This is a good instance of the extension to the 
participle of that idiom which makes a neuter adjective with an article equiva- 
lent toa noun. Owing to the use of participial substantives in our language 
we can easily translate such phrases—owing to their not practising. See iii. 48, 
évy re Toigde dfworvri, and Jolf, 436 +. Td 8t vaurindy x.7.A.—‘ for 
nautical skill is as much the work of art as anything else, and does not admit of 
being practised as a mere bye-work when occasion happens, nay, it rather admits 
of nuthing else being engaged in as a bye-work beside itself’ —towep wal KAAo is said 
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to be identical with efwep HAAo. Perhaps it is a little less strong. 
awdpepyov—a work done alongside of, or contemporaneously with, another (Ger. 
Nebensache). Cf. év xapépyy, vi. 69; ylyveoOas is governed by évdéxeras 
subaud. 


Cuarrer CXLIIU.—(a.) AéAgots. The adverbial dative is not uncommon, 
as in the case of Mapadam, but AéAgois without év is seldom found. Perhaps 
the position of ’OAusriaow occasioned and justifies it. broAaBeiv—‘ clam 
subducere.’ See ch. 121. + 63e—as the Schol. explains, for the full sentence, 
Td dyrimdAous Tyas abrods pera Trav perolkwy elva abrois. Cf. Eur. Ale. 506. 
xuBepvhras—‘ native Athenian citizens for steeramen,’ aduty of more importance 
in ancient vessels of war even than in our own, for the success of the various 
manceuvres employed in action must have materially depended upon their 
management. iwynpegia is the ‘abstractum pro concreto,’ the 
remainder of our crews; or, as we might say, ‘the manning of our vessels.’ 
Krig. thinks the word is exclusive of the émPdra:. In its narrowest sense it 
would, as its etymology imports, be confined to the oarsmen. 

(3.) éwl rg kivdbvq—‘ to their risk,’ as we use the preposition in such phrases 
as—to their discredit, i.e. importing the result to which any action tends. Or 
it may be—' over and above the risk.’ I prefer either of these to the interpretation 
of the edd. ‘in face of the danger, D., and similarly ‘bei der Gefahr,’ Kritg.; 
‘ob smpendens peribulum,’ or ‘ut pertculum adeant,’ Pop. - pedyerp. 
The word importing banishment is used, for most of these men would naturally 
belong to the subject states of Athens, and so be subject to sentence of out- 
lawry. wera tis hooovos éAxl8os— siding with the inferior 
hope,’ #.¢. with the party whose hope of success was inferior. ovum 
aad rot Yrou— other advantages not wpon an equal scale,’ t.e. upon @ very 
much grester scale than the enemy. See these enumerated, ii. 13. qv re. 
Cf. Ar. Rane, 1463, Kriig. obnérs dx rot dpolov—‘ tt will be no 
longer the same thing. Cf. with Kriig. ii. 44, ili. 32, iv. ro. &payel, 
So all the MSS. but one, which has duaxi. Cf. Blomf. ad P. V. Gloss. v. 216, 
and Ellendt, Ler. Soph. voce évarel, kar’ Yre:pov. This refers to 
their possessions in Asia Minor and Thrace, 7 

(c.) ef yap Auer. So wo, ‘¢f we were, an ordinary employment of the im- 


perfect in hypothetical propositions. vobrov—t.e, the being islanders, 
ScavonOdvras—‘ having disposed ourselves in thought, ¢.e. having brought 
ourselves to the state of mind. Cf. ch. 18 b. ‘ ol«las—without the article, 


because, says Kriig., only some houses were in 8 position to be taken. But 
may it not fall under the head of ‘familiar mention,’ as in the phrase ‘ house 
and home!’ Cf. Matt. xix. 29, xal was 8oris dicey olxlas x.7.A., and in the next 
ch. d&ydpg wal Ander xpijcba. Sdev ioxtoper—‘ the source of our 
strength,’ i.e. in men, ships, and money. 

(d.) 4ovxdoover— they will not keep quiet,’ t.¢. there will be a revolu- 
tionary movement. Kriig. says, after Popp., ‘ treu bleiben, remain true to our 
allegiance, which is not the special aspect of the idea presented by the word. 
éAd@upats— make our wail 7 properly applied to the lamentation of females, 
and here, therefore, the word insinuates an argument against the effeminate 
cowardice of such a course. oixi@v—cf, supra, last note. For the 
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sentiment, cf, vii. 77, 7. atrobs 8n@ca:. These words should be 
taken together, burn with your own hands. robrwy ye Evexa— 
‘for the matter of these,’ or ‘for the sake of these at any rate.’ 


Cuarrern CXLIV.—(a.) és €Awla— tending to a hope,’ ‘that go to make 
wp a hope, cf. és dwé8eckiy, ii. 13. éoéAnre. Popp. ef. iv. 104, ii. 
94, BobAcoOa uh, &e. It has been supposed that the words exhibit an inver- 
sion for uh ééanre, but I prefer to tr. ‘if you consent to forbear making 
Sresh acquisitions of dominion while engaged in warfare’ The junior student 
will do well to notice, as in ch. 139, how strongly this passage confirms the 
distinction between 0éAw and BotAopm, for here é0éAnre, so far from denoting 
8 wish, implies a constraint put upon the natural wish. The Schol. explains 
alyirreras YuceAlay nal “Iradlay fis éweOduouy xparfjow. The account of the 
fatal expedition to Sicily (books vi. and vii.) is the best commentary on the 
words, and an entire confirmation of the policy of Pericles, a policy Aristo- 
phanes has so succinctly expressed :— 


Thy viv Bray voulowot Thy tev wodeuleer 
elvac operdpay, rhy 5¢ operdpay rev woAeulov > 
wépoy 8 ras vais, axoplay 8t roy wdpov. 
Rana, 1463-65 (ed. Bergk). 


apoorl@ecGar— bring upon your own heads addttional perils’ wepdBnyat, 
‘like 3€50uxa, often has the meaning of a present. So iv. 114, vi. 34, Plat. 
Crat. 403 b. So T. K. A. after Kriig. But it is perhaps as well to indicate 
a shade of difference in the meaning. Tr. ‘ what I have been and am afraid of 
as, &e. tas olmelas. The possessive adjective, accompanied by a 
genitive denoting possession—a very emphatic formula. Editors quote tas 
iSlas abréy rpoodsous, Dem. 

(5.) év RAA@ Ady. CF. ii. 13, and 61. Meyapéas, an accusa- 
tive (as below ras wéAes), stands, because the primary notion in the speaker's 
mind, even before 4. It is, therefore, to be rendered, And as regards the 
. Megarians. tervnAaolas. Arnold assigns two motives for the existence 
of these fevnAacla: or ‘alien acts’ at Sparta—first, to preserve intact the Dorian 
type of character and principles; second, to prevent the formation, within the 
bosom of the state, of a wealthy and mercantile alien body. The junior student 
should consult Miller, Dor. rt, p: 4, note. Miiller remarks that fernAacta was 
only practised against tribes of different usages, particularly Ionians and Athe- 
nians. Philosophers, such as Anacharsis the Scythian, were willingly ad- 
mitted ; other persons were excluded ; there were fixed regulations concerning 
the time and manner of admitting foreigners, and hence the earlier writers, 
Thucydides and Xenophon, speak of fevnAaciai in the plural number. See for 
further information the authorities collected by C. F. Hermann, Pol. Antig. Gr. 
§ 28, 1. xeoAde:, Hermann understands 7: as the subject of this verb, 
making éxeivo and ré8e accusatives after it. But it is simpler with the majority 
of editors to suppose that xwAve: is here impersonal—tr. ‘ for there is nothing in 
the treaty to prevent either one or the other ’—and Krig. supports this view by 
quoting Ar. Aves, 463, dv Siaudrrew ov kwAver. Ex ovres—i.e. in the 
rapacity of allies, éoxe:odueda refers to the thirty years 
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truce. dwosaorn.r.A. Tr. ‘when they also grant to their allies 
not to be independent after a fashion which suits themselves, the Lacedemonians ;” 
implying that the boasted independence of the allies of Sparta was nominal 
rather than real, for that as a matter of fact they were compelled to accommodaté 
their institutions to the Spartan taste. See i. 19, car’ dArryapxlay bt ooplow 
abrots éwirndeiws Exws woAlrevowo., and cf. i. 76, v. 81, 82. abrots 
éxdorots, sc. &wodaat, ‘ permit each of them severally. Krig. would read avrots 
éxdorovus, but I think unnecessarily. €0éAopner—cf. supr. this ch. 
note a. Eptoper, dpxouévous. Why are the voices varied ? 
Perhaps the first may mean, we will not commence the war ; the second, if they 
take upon themselves to make war, if they allow themselves to be led into a war. 
T. K. A. writes, ‘Krag. makes &pyec8a: wrod. = to commence hostilities with 
the intention of prosecuting them vigorously. I cannot see the rationale of 
this, nor do I think Krig. says so, for his expression is, ‘ Wenn ste sich in 
den Krieg einlassen,’ an expression which is the proper German equivalent for 
the middle voice, and much more nearly agrees with what I had given as the 
meaning, quite independently of what others have written. 

(c.) ex bue8a—se. worcueiy. focoy éyxei:copnévous— we shall 
Sind the enemy likely to be less vigorous (or urgent) in their assault upon us.’ 
wepiylyvovrat—‘ come round as results.’ Cf. supra, ch. 32. c, Kriig. cf. ii. 39, 
and Dem. 3. 12, rodrov pudvou weprylyveoOa wéArovros, The Jit. meaning of the 
word has reference to what remains over and above, after any action. Cf. 
wepiovolay, ch. 2 b. and 141 c. The infinitive ei3éva: must be again supplied ‘ 
after xw3trwr, ° 

(d.) of yotr rar épes—‘ our sires at any rate.’ On the illustrative and in- 
ferential force of the compound e-odv, cf. supra ch. 2 e. 6 ped pevos 
—‘not starting from such great resources.’ T. K. A. quotes with approbation 
from an American ed. this remark, ‘ dppépevot happily expresses the eagerness 
and ardour with which Pericles represents their Grecian ancestors as rushing 
to battle.’ But, in the first place, dpudéuevo: here applies primarily to them- 
selves, and not to their ancestorg; and, secondly, the word in such collocations 
comes to be quite a technical one (cf. Xen. Anad. passim), and is used in cases 
where no such eagerness, &c., can be connoted by it. yveun TA 
‘ by policy more than by luck, and with greater courage than power,’ the datives 
are instrumental, Jelf, 603. és rdde—‘ up to the present pitch. Popp. cf. 
vi. 18, és rdde fpay adrd. We must explain abrd grammatically by ra dxdpxovra. 
AelweaOai— left behind, t.6.in the race of glory. Of, Aemouévny ray viv, 
1, 10s 


Cuarter CXLV.—(a.) ob8ty kercudpevor rorhoerv—‘that they would 
do nothing upon compulsion (or dictation). Bl. quotes imitations from Dion. 
Hal. éml Top al dpolg. See note upon éxl rf Yop «al dpolg, supra, 
ch. 27 a. obxéri émpeoBetovro, For, as Popp. reminds us, 
Melesippus, mentioned ii. 12, was only a herald. 


Carrer CXLVI.—(a.) Aitfa:—‘ crimina, charges which they brought 
against each other, cf. airla, ch. 23, in fin. Siagopal— differences,’ 
causes of quarrel, dxnpixtros pév—' without, indeed, as yet employ- 
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tng heralds (whose services were required in all transactions after an open 
declaration of war), but not without feelings of distrust.’ Bl. quotes ‘ Bellum 
indictum, tacitss inducise quietam animum tenuere,’ Liv. ii. 18. 

Ebyxvors, properly ‘ a confounding,’ hence ‘a breaking up, ‘a rupture. Krig. 
sppositely quotes Plat. Rep. 379 3, Thy ray Epxav nal cxov8ay atyxvow hy b 
FidyBapos ouvéxeev, where the word aptly denotes the confusion caused by the 
treachery of Pandarus. It occurs again v. 26. 


wat 
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BOOK IL. 


Cuaprer L—‘Apxera:. The war began, strictly speaking, aceording to 
Thucydides’ view, with the attack on Platea, in the month Munychion, B.o. 
431, the thirty years’ truce having been made in the same month, 3.c. 445. 
The revolt of Potidsea took place about Midsummer, B.c. 432. Clinton. 
Apxera: 6 wéAeuos évOév8e H5n seems to have passed into a proverbial expres- 
sion. Cf. Lucian, Pseudomant. § 8, ii. 215, ed. Hemsterh. Aul. Gellius, 
Noct. Att. xvii. xxi. 16, says, ‘coeptum est circa annum ferd post conditam 
Romam, trecentesimaum vicesimum tertium.’ d&aenpueret. Cf, lib. 
i. 146, where he uses the form dsnpéxras. For the termination ref ay rf, see 
Kriiger ad loc., and Jelf, § 324 8. Kriger reads ref with Hudson and 
Duker, and says only one bad MS, has ri, Géller has zi, and Jelf says, ‘ when 
ther does not belong to the root, as in the case of verbal adjectives, e.g. 
dxAavrt and dxAavorl, dxunri, &c., the ending of the modal adverb is in {7 
Bauer thinks the termination in ws is the more forcible, as implying an im- 
placable and internecine war—adéAeuos axhpuxros. In time of actual war those 
who passed the borders took a herald with them. This was not necessary now, 
but their intercourse was restricted and mistrustful. Grote, vi. 151. 
KaraorayTes—‘ when once engaged in the war. Cf. c. 9, 13, 65, 75, 78, not. ad 
1. 1, ili. 69, and Jelf, 530, 2. K. compares i. 49, 2, xaraordyres éudxovro. 
kata @€pos nal xetuava. Grote (vi. 153) considers that the bisection 
of the Thucydidean year into Oépos and xeyudy is marked by the equinoxes ; 
and that consequently his summer and winter are each half a year, comparing 
V. 20, edphoes € jywelas éxarépov rov éviavro’ rhy Stvauw Exovros «.7.A. 
But H. Stephens had already remarked that this did not necessarily imply an 
equal division, ‘ sed ut tota zstas sit una dimidia pars, tota hyems sit altera ;’ 
6épos therefore will be ‘the season for military operations.’ It is plain from 
Cesar, B. G. ii. 2, that estas had the same modified signification in Latin. 
Poppo and Kriger consider that the winter began with the month Memacterion, 
aud ended with Elaphebolion, leaving eight months for active warfare. 


Cuarrer II.—ydp refers to dpyeratin chap.i. K.and P. rg 8t wéprre 
kal Sexdrqw. Cf. Xen. Hellen. ii. 3. 10, where he gives the names of all the 
ephori eponymi of Sparta for the first twenty-eight years of the war. 
ai trptaxovrotrers omovdal, Cf. adi. 115. XpuolBos. Cf. iv. 133. 
This was the priestess through whose carelessness the Herseum was accidentally 
burnt, in the ninth year of the war. These priestesses of the Argive Juno were 
called 4peoides. lepopéyns K.rA—‘in the forty-eighth year of her 
consecration.’ Eri B00 pivas &pxovros— having still two months 
to be archon.’ It appears from Ideler and others that the Athenian archons 
entered on their office in the commencement of the month Hecatombeon. If 
80, and the reading be correct (and we ought not rather to read & for dvo, i.e. 
four months instead of two), the attack on Plateea was made towards the close 
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of March, 8.c..431, é.¢. in the month Munychion. Kriiger would carry it back to 


January. xpoowoijoai—‘ adjungere, P. ‘to make over (4.6. 
restore) to the Beotian league. Cf. i. 55, Thy Képxupay mpoororhoeay. 
Eua fps dpxopévy. Cf. Jelf, 699, 2. Botwrapxouvres. Cf. iv. 


92, v. 37-_ The Boeotarchs appear to have been thirteen in number, two of 
whom were chosen from Thebes. They were the military heads of the Beotian 
confederacy, chosen by the different states. When engaged in military service 
they formed a council of war, the president being one of the two Theban 
Beotarchs, who commanded alternately. Cf. Smith, Dict. of Ant. s. v. 

wepl xp&rov Brvoyv. Cf. for this measurement of time, Soph. 47. 278. 

8.’ Edpupdxou tos Acoveiddov. Herodotus, vii. 233, mentions Leontiades 
as commanding the Beotians at Thermopyle. He was th® ‘arch traitor’ who 


went over to Xerxes, and received the royal brand. Bre Ecoiro 
wéAepos. For tho optative in the oratio obliqua, see Jelf, 885, 3. Thy 
TlAdrasayv. See separate note at end of present chapter. ers 


éy eipfvy, and moreover during the time of a religious festival. Cf. iii. 56, 
in the apology of the Plateans, év oxovdats xal xpocér: lepounvig. Cf. Duker 
ad loc., where however iepounvla cannot be equivalent to vouynvia, as we hear 


c. 4, that this happened reAevrdrvros rot punvds. 2 pokad- 
egrnxulas— set to defend the city. So mxpopuddecey, c. 93, and ‘ pro castris 
aciem instruere,’ Cxs. B. G. i. Oépevos és thy &yopay ra SrdAa. 


Cf. Grote vi. 155, who clearly shows that Dr. Arnold has mistaken the sense of 
these words. It is quite evident that no soldiers under the circumstances of 
the Thebans, making a hostile attack in the night-time upon a garrisoned town, 
would think of ‘ piling their arms,’ any more than Proxenus (in the well-known 
passage Xen. Anad. i. 5. 13) would have thought of giving such an order to 
his men in their critical position between the troops of Clearchus and Menon, 
or Hippocrates to his, when the enemy were actually in sight before the battle 
of Delium (Thue, iv. 93, cf. vil. 3; Xen. Anab. iv. 3. 17). In the passage 
Vili. 93, O€nevor ra Bra eEexxAnolacay, Dr. Arnold’s rendering may possibly be 
the right one. But Hudson’s interpretation is far better, ‘armis instructi et 
ordine collocati, concionem habuerunt, tmminebat enim hostis.’ The latter gives 
the four meanings very clearly : 

1. pro rdrrew et rdrrecBat, 

2. pro orparonedeterOau. 

. pro castra munire. 

: pro woAsoprey. Cf. vill. 25. 

In most cases it may be explained by ‘armati consistere,’ to maintain 
rank, resting the spear and shield upon the ground; and in this case means 
little more than our ‘ground arms.’ Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 12, where the 
soldiers of Thrasybulus rest their shields, but retain the rest of their arms, 
50 16, § 5, 6, where compare the story of David and Saul, 1 Sam. xxvi. 12. 


Epyou Execbai— set about their work at once.’ &vetrer. 
The technical word; therefore found without the substantive. Cf. Arist. 
Ach, 11, 6 8 dvetrev doay, & @éoy, roy xopdy. Kara ra 


adrpia tay wdyrwy Botwray. After the death of the mythic Xanthus 
in his single combat with Melanthus (cf. Grote, ii. p. 22), the monarchical 
form of government was exchanged for a republican constitution, founded on & 
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mixture of aristocratic and democratic principles (B.c. 1126, Heeren); the 
former shown in the appointment of eleven annual magistrates called 
Beotarchs, who presided over the military as well as civil departments; the 
latter in the establishment of four councils (BovAal), which were possessed in 
fact of the sovereign authority, all measures of importance being submitted to 
them (as Thue. says, afrep Away rd xipos Exovor). Tradesmen and artisans were 
allowed no share in public affairs, unless they had abstained for ten years from 
carrying on their employments. Heeren thinks these BovAal were held in the 
four districts into which Beotia was divided (p. 147). The general assembly 
was held in the temple of Itonian Minerva, near Coroneia (Paus. ix. 34). It 
was in fact a political confederacy under the presidency of Thebes. The 
greater cities which had smaller towns dependent upon them, seem to have been 
originally fourteen, the names of which are variously given. The religious 
festival of the whole league was called Pambeotia. Cf. Smith’s Geog. Dict. 
art, Beotia; Cramer, vol. ii. pp. 191, 238; Heeren’s Manual, pp. 146 sq. 
For the constitution of the several BovAal, see Smith’s Dict. art. Boeotarchs. 
elrss BodAerac w.7.A. Cf. iii. 62, 66, iv. 118. TlOecOat wap’ 
airovs ra SwAa. Cf. iv. 68, roy BovAduevoy idva: Meyapéwy pera 'AGnvaloy 
Onoduevoy Ta Sarda. 

thy TlAdratay (cf. supra for place in text)—Platea or Platee (Homer 
uses the singular form, Il. ii. 504; (As évuxds elwevy 5 wornrhs, Strab. ix. 2, 
p. 266,) as does Thucydides generally, though sometimes the plural, as 
¢.7 8, 10; Herodotus the plural usually, as does Diodorus and Demosthenes) 
was situated on a spur of Mt. Citheron, from which the Asopus takes its 
rise, which river separated its territory from that of Thebes; at the distance 
of about seventy stadia from Thebes (c. 5. 3), the same from Thespix, about 
% hundred from the border town of Cinoé, and 250 from Athens. The 
Plateans had early separated themselves from the Bootian league, considering 
that their own interests were at variance with this political union, and had 
put themselves under the protection of Athens, about 93 years before the 
date of their strrender (lib. iii. c. 68), &e. B.c. 519 (Clinton in an.). They 
had at first offered themselves to the Lacedsemonians and Cleomenes, but 
were advised by them to ally themselves with Athens (iil. 55; Herod. vi. 
108). In return for the good service done for them by the Athenians, 
the Platseans furnished a thousand soldiers for Marathon, and manned some 
of the Athenian vessels which fought at Artemisium. They fought most 
bravely at the battle of Platsea, and were publicly thanked by Pausanias and 
the confederate Greeks for their gallant conduct. But they afterwards 
incurred the hatred of the Lacedsemonians, and especially of their kings, by. 
causing the boastful inscription of Pausanias on the tripod offered at Delphi 
to be altered (Herod. ix. 31, Demosth. tz Neer. 1378). Plateea was burnt by 
the army of Xerxes, but restored by the assistance of the Athenians. After 
their surrender to the Lacedzemonians in the fifth year of the war, 3B.c. 427, 
the town was razed to the ground, with the exception cf one building con- 
structed from the ruins, which they used for the reception of travellers (xar- 
ayérywy, iii. 68). After the peace of Antalcidas, the town was rebuilt, and the 
inhabitants restored, in consequence of the measures of Agesilaus with the 
Thebans, .c. 386 (Paus. Beot.i.; Xen. Hell. v. i. 33). But in the archontate 
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of Asteius, B.c. 373, the Thebans, suspecting that the Plateans had been 
privy to the seizure of the Cadmeia by the Lacedsemonians under Phebidas 
nine years before, got possession of the town by stratagem, and once more 
demolished it (Paus. Beot.i.). After the destruction of Thebes by Alexander, 
B.C. 335, the confederates decided on rebuilding Platea; but this design does 
not seem to have been carried into effect till the time of Cassander (Paus. 
Beot. iii.) who also rebuilt Thebes. Dicearchus, who died about z.c. 28s, 
mentions the town as existing in his time. Traces of the walls, consisting of 
very considerable masses, evenly hewn and well built, may be seen near the 
village of Kockla. (The N.W. angle seemingly was the portion restored.) 
They are on the steep and rugged slopes which fall from the heights of Cithzron 
into the valley on the north. Cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 182. 


Cuarrar III.—éépwyv— they could not see.’ evewr eps Cor— 
‘offered no violence. Cf. 16. f, undey vedrepov woieiy, i. 133. b. For the usual 
meaning, cf.c. 73. Cf. ili. 66. x. pqslws xparjoa: Usually 
with &y, asc. 70, but cf. our own idiom, ‘ they thought to get the better of them. 
od BovaAonéve Hy. The dative expressing reference to (Jelf, § 599. 3; 
Matth. p. 621). Cf. Sall. Jug. 4, ‘uti militibus sequatus cum imperatore 
labos volentibus esset,’ and Tacit. Agric. xviii. ‘quibus bellum volentibus 
erat.’ éxtxeipnréa. For the plural form of the verbal adjective, 
ef. not. ad i. 88. Stopdacovres. See Grote, vi.155, and the 
letter of M. Marrast. dvr) refxous 7, anacoluthon. Cf. Matth. p. 519; S:p. 
v. Arnold ad loc.; hence the rorxwptxos (Arist. Ran. 773); Plut. 204 (cf. 
165); Xen. Mem. i. 2. 62; Plat. Leg. viii. p. 353. puade 
avres—‘having watched their opportunity while tt was yet night (or barely 
the break of day).’ poBepdrepor Qy. transitive or intransitive? 
Arnold takes the former view, the Etymologic. Magn. the latter, 8: slso 
Suidas, Photius, Poppo, Kriger, Gdller. Cf. Soph. @. T. 153, Eur. Zph. A. 
620, Xen. Cyr. iii. 3. 19. The same double meaning attaches to our English 
adjective ‘fearful,’ and the Latin ‘ formidolosus;’ ef. Tac. Ann. i. 62, and Sall. 
Cat.§ 7. Either sense would be admissible, the sufject being clearly changed. 
éxwetplas. The causal genitive, Jelf, § 481. éuxelpous, as always 
in this collocation, the predicate—‘ having for their pursuers (or, to pursné 
them), persons well acquainted with the bye-ways, so that, &c. 


Cuaprer IV.—tvveorpépovro— formed into close order’ Cf. Herod. ix 
18, éy oplaiv abrots. Cf. Jelf, § 622. The local meaning of &, 
the notion of being in a number or crowd. xepduy. Plural ides 
eonveyed by the singular noun, as c. caAdum for xardduots, so wAlyOos, &uwedos, 
K. xdxAné iv. 26, 3ds, xaprés, P.; cf. Judges ix. 53, the death of Abimelech; 


and Paus. 1. xiii. 7, the death of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus. derod, 
Cf. ¢. 5. 81a vunrds--'the whole night through. Cf. Xen. Anad. 
IV. Vi. 22. TeAeuravros rod pnyds. Cf. Grote, vi. 153. 


vod ph épedyety. Infin. with article used to express the result viewed a8 
the cause (Jelf, § 492. 3; Matth. § 540). Cf. 22, éxxAnolay ode drole... 
rou un dpyf ... ekapapreiv, and ii. 32, érexloOn ... rod wh Aporas exwAdovras 
maxoupyeiv. Sore d:epGelpovro. The action or fact primarily 
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represented by the indicative, its other character of a result not being lost 
sight of (Jelf, § 863. c.). orvpaxlw—the iron point at the bottom 
of the spear by which it was stuck into the ground. The dimin. of ordpat 
(Xen. Hall. rv. ii. 19). Cf. ordpOvt, L. and S.; Smith’s Dict. of Ant. s. v. 
Hasta. Called also cavpérnp, Hom. Jl. x. 153; Herod. vii. 41. Cf. 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 12, the story of David removing Saul’s spear. This point of the javelin 
was used in place of the peg by which the bar of the gate was usually held 
fast. The peg was termed BdAavos, the instrument by which it was removed 
Badavdypa. Cf. Arist. Vesp. 200, cum Schol.; TZhesvm. 423; art. Pessulus, 
Rich’s Dictionary. Bddaves =pudyyavor, Schol. (cf. Schol. ad Arist. Vesp. 155); 
v. uévSados (Badavdypa, cf. Xen. Hell. v. ii. 29). P. compares the Homeric 
oxevs, IJ. xii. 121, Odyss. xxi. 47. On the subject of bolts, see Bekker’s Gallus, 


p. 282. of wAelous, t.e. of those who threw themselves from 
the wall, for r80 out of 300 were taken prisoners. AaOdéyres wal 
Siaxéwaryres. Hendiadys. 7d 8t rrcioroy,..éoxlrrovcty. 


The idea of several subjects included in the word of number (Mutth. § 302). 
kytstxpus. Cf.i. 122, viii. 64, Aisch. Choeph. 190, Plat. Huthyd. p.215. For 
the difference of meaning and quantity between d»ricpt and &ytixpus cf. 
Ruhnken, ad Tim. Lex. Plat. inv. There seems to be in this passage 
clearly the meaning of ‘ straight through, as well as of ‘right onward,’ as 
noticed by T. K. A., who appears from his note to have been unaware of the 
distinction between the two adverbs drawn by ancient as well as by modern 
grammarians. elre xaraxovgovoiy. The indicative representing 
the fact as actually existing or happening, and as something independent of the 
thought and conception of the speaker, ‘utrum eos concremarent an aliud quid 
illis facerent,’ Matth. 507. 1, but many MSS. have the subj.; Bekker retains 
the ind. xphoac@a: 5 rs &y BobrAwyra:. Cf. iv. 69, vii. 85; 
Xen. Hell. 11. iv. 37. &. 


CuaPrer V.—23 e:—‘ who should have arrived according to previous arrange- 
ment,’ ris vuxrés. Tho temporal genitive, the moment of time in 
which an action takes place being conceived of as a necessary condition of the 
action, and therefore antecedent to it (Jelf, § 523. 1). eX rs &pa— 
‘if,as was not an impossible contingency.’ Cf. c. 12. 87. &pa— 
‘having received tidings withal.’ "Agwnrds. The Asopus, formed by 
the confluence of several small streams (one of which rises near the town of 
Platsea itself, and another near Thespie), flows in an easterly direction through 
Beotia; in part of its course forming the boundary between the Platezan and 
Tneban districts (ef. Herod. vi. 108), passing through a plain called Parasopia, 
then through a rocky ravine into the plain of Tanagra, and falling into the 
Euripus in the territory of Attica, near Oropus. In the upper part of its 
course it is called Vuriemi, in the lower Vuriendi. It was on its banks that 
the battle of Plateea was fought (Herod. ix. 51). Cf. Leake’s Northern Greece, 
li. pp. 326, 424 8q. éppin. Cf. Demosth. c. Neer. p. 1379, who 
uses the very words. (On the discrepancy in the statements of Demosth. 
and Thucydides, v. Grote, vi. 158.) The river is still subject to these floods 

hes. Mr. Hawkins, in a letter to Dr. Clarke (ii. § 3), says that the 
AsoPus is in winter a muddy torrent, and for eight months of the year wholly 
M 
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dry. katackxeuh, Cf. not. ad i. ro. 6; ii, 14 16. 17. 65. 97; 
iii. 68. The word here evidently implies all the farm buildings, stock, &c., as 
in ii, 14, where perhaps it may be limited to their moveable property (Grote, 
vi. 173). For the general idea, cf. Herod. i. 17, on the invasion of Miletus 


by Alyattes. dadpxery dvr ray EvSov—' should serve as hostages 
for those within the city, or, as something which they might exchange for such as 
were prisoners.’ ef riva AdBosey... vy &pa rhxwor. For the 


oratio obliqua followed by the oratio recta, v. Matthix, § 524. 6, Jelf, § 854. 1. 
ef 8¢ ph—‘ otherwise. So ii. 71, orparetoa: undéva wore &Bixws éx’ airrots, ¢i 
82 uh, dubvew.rods wapdyras. The negative sentence is often followed by «i 3 
uh for ef 3é, this form being commonly used to express the contrary of the former 
conditional sentence. Cf. Herod. vi. 56; Xen. Cyr. mu. i. 35; Plat. Hip. M. 
p- 285; Jelf, § 860. 5; and not. ad i. 28. éxopdocas—‘ confirmed it by 
an oath.’ éx 8 ody rhs yijs—‘ at all events.’ The attack upon Platea 
was considered unjust even by the Spartans themselves (cf. vii. 18, and Grote, 
vi. p. 149 8q.), but the murder of the Theban prisoners by the Plateans was 
still more atrocious. In spite of the impartial statement of Thucydides, few 
persons can doubt that the oath was given or at least implied, and that with 
this belief the Thebans retired. Cf.111.66. But the act was highly impoliticas 
well as grossly unjust. It was ‘a blunder as well as a crime,’ v. Grote, p. 160. 
Eiptuaxos. Herodotus (vii. 233) mentions this fact when speaking of his 
father’s treachery. Cf. supra, ch. 2. ev0bs. Cf. c. 67.4 
wpoSldorvres. N.B. part. pres., because the attempt was not successful =o! 
éxaryarydépevot. 


Cuapter VI.—vedrepoyv, Cf. c. 3, évewrépi Coy. wpiy &y. 
Jelf, § 848. The difference between «ply and xply &y seems to be in the 
latter marking that the action of the temporal clause is viewed as something 
which will probably take place = dav uf, rply alone leaves it uncertain. 
reOynxdres efey. Optative in oratione obliqué (Matth. § 529. 2). 
&xypes:ordrovs. Cf. Poppoad i. 93. Soc. 78. h. 1. 1d dxpetoy ray dvOpdrer, 
‘The old men and sick, with the women and children,’ Grote. 


Cuarrer VII.—(a.) Aauxpas—'‘in a glaring manner. Cf.i. 49. P. 

&s wodenhoorvres. Cf. Jelf, § 690, 2; Matth. p. 991. wpeoBelas 
wapa Bao:Adéa—i.e. both parties, Athenians and Lacedsmonians. P. and K. 
The Lacedsemonians depended on Pharnaces to convey theirs to the king, 
ef. c. 67. ‘A remarkuble evidence,’ Grote observes, ‘of melancholy revolution 
in Grecian affairs, when that potentate whom the common arm of Greece had 
so hardly repulsed a few years before was now invoked to bring the Pheenician 
fleet again into the A“gean for the purpose of crushing Athens’ (vi. 167). For 
the fate of these ambassadors, descendants of Sperthias and Bulis, see c. 67; 
Herod. vii. 137. Evppaxl8as wotodpevot. N.B. pres. and in- 
perfect part.—‘ endeavouring to win over.’ 


(b.) wpds rats abrot drapxobca:s— in addition to the ships already in 


the Peloponnesus,' says Kriiger ; ‘to those in Italy and Sicily,’ says Hermann ; ‘is 


addition to their allied cities in Greece,’ T.K.A., and this seems to be Thirl wall’s 


view: ‘Her allies in this quarter (Italy and Sicily) engaged to furnish her with 


‘ 
{ 
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money and ships, which it was calculated would amount to no less than 500’ 
(iii, 120). Grote apparently inclines to Kriiger’s view: ‘The Lacedsemonians 
resolved to make up the naval force already existing among themselves and 
their allies to an aggregate of 500 triremes, chiefly by the aid of the friendly 
Dorian cities on the Italian and Sicilian coasts’ (vi. 167). Diodorus (xii. 41) 
says the Italians and Sicilians were to send 200 ships, but it does not seem to 
have been actually done. éAXopévors. Cf. Jelf, § 589, 3. K. ef. iii. 63. 
P. explains €Aéo@a: as equivalent to ppoveiy td twos. We say, to take part, to 
lake up a side, éxerdxOnoav. Here is another difficulty; what is 
the nominative to ér.? If we had »ijes, the construction would be simple and 
regular. (Cf. Crs. B. G., ‘naves iis imperate sunt,’) But Lobeck and all the 
commentators agree that vais is always accusative and never nominative. 
Poppo therefore would read éwerdx@n, (which in fact must be supplied before 
éromdtew,) from the Vienna MS. Cf.n.adi.141.d. Jelf, § 898, 2, considers 
it as a sort of attraction, the subject of the dependent being transferred to the 
principal clause, in which it stands as the object. But, after all, is it so certain 
that vais cannot in Attic Greek stand asa nominative? If it cannot, probably 
some transcriber, not knowing the fact, substituted it for »ijes, imagining that 
he was removing an Jonicism from the text. a&pytpsrov pnrdy— 
‘a specified sum,’ cf. c. 70, and iv. 69. ‘The highest amount which each state 
would be called on to supply was fixed once for all. The supplies in money 
and stores were also regularly appointed, so that an army with all its equip- 
ments could be collected by a single summons.’—Miull. Dor. i. 198. Thirlwall 
says, ‘If Sparta determined the amount of the contributions required by 
extraordjnary occasions, she was obliged carefully to adjust it to the ability of 
each community’ (iii. 119). Cf. Wachsmuth, ii. 144. eeg wnt, A 
greater number would imply a hostile intention. Cf. iii. 71, vi. 52. 
(c.) €&hralov=oxlualoy. Schol. Cf. vi. 97. padArAovr— 
‘ diligentius,’ P. Képxupay. P. adi. 44. Kegad. Cf.c. 9, 68. 
ZdnvvOov. Cf. i. 47, ii. 9. The Zacynthians were allies of Corcyra before. 
ei ely. Cf. Jelf, § 885. 2, Matth. p. 907. wépté. Cf. vi. go. 
xarawokephoovres. Jelf, § 681. 6, participle used for the infinitive, re- 
ferrmg to the present conviction with regard to something future. «karan, (cf. 
iv. 1.)=debellare; ‘ bello infestare,’ P. 


Cuaprer VIII.—(a.) OAl yor érevdouy oddéy. P. compares Liv. xxix. 1., 
‘Nihil parvum agitabat animo.’ Ep pwovro—‘ad bellum cupide fere- 
bantur,’ Gol. (cf. Hom. #. xi. 50; Odys. xxiv. 68; Callim. A. Del. 175; 
Appian, B. C. ii. 30), so vii. 7, és rlAAa wodd ereppwrro. Hence “Eppwoo =the 
Lat. Vale (Acts xxiii. 30). P. translates it ‘ totis viribus incumbebant.’ 
kpxépmevot. <A general reflection, which the 3€ in the apod. applies to the 
special case. dyriAapBdvovrar, So dyréxovra:, vii. 66. Cf. Plat. 
Protag. pp. 275, 314, Bekker, and ce. 62—* set vigorously to work.’ 
veédrys=véo. So 7Auxla, Abstract for concrete. Cf. 20, 21. 
twecplas. The Schol. quotes the proverb, yAuxis axelpy xdAcuos. 
ser €wpos— wound up to the full pitch of warlike excitement,’ Grote. Cf. il. 
11, 9 yap ‘EAAds xaoa éxfjprau. Poppo compares the Latin phrases arrectum, 


‘rectum, expectatione suspensum esse. Evy coveav—' coming into 
m2 
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conflict ;’ so tuvlornu:, Herod. 1. 202, af yrapa tvvécracay—‘ the opinions 
clashed.’ 

(6.) Adyca. The difference between Adyia and xpnopol seems to be this—- 
xpnouds (Th. xpdw, xpacOu:) is an answer returned to one who consulis an 
oracle; Adyiwy any ominous saying, whether given by a God unconsulted, or a 
soothsayer. ‘ Weissagungen,’ K. Cf. lib. viii. 1.; for the xpnopoddyot, see 
Aristoph. dv. 960 aq. h. 1. c. xxi. AjjAos éxiyndn w.r.a. Cf. i. 
23; Arist. Acharn. 12; Schol. Call. H. Del. 11; Schol. Virg. Zn. iti. 77, 
with Heyne’s Ercursus. Thore is a difficulty here, as Herodotus, vi. 98, men- 
tions an earthquake in Delos 5.c. 490. Wass thinks this is the one to which 
Thucydides refers, dAfye xpd robrwy being taken in a loose sense (just as nuper 
in Latin has the same vague meaning). Pliny (Hist. N. iv. 12) and Seneca 
(N. Q. vi. 26) speak of only two earthquakes at Delos. See Thirlwall, iii. 
124. n. who quotes Voss, Mythol. Forsch. Some suppose that Heredotus 
merely quoted a report of the Delians, ds ZAeyor of AfAto:, and that his earth- 
quake never did take place. Miller (Dor. i. 312, Germ. ed.) supposes 
Thucydides had never seen the passage in Herodotus. Of. ad i. 20; Cramer's 
Anc. Greece, 8.¥. Delos. &ve(nretro. The prep. exerts its force of 
back, hence ‘altius indagabantur,’ dva(nreioOa:=kvwbey (yretoba. So avacxo- 
rely, aver tua, dvabnpav, avaxplvew, Abresch. ap. Gottleb. 

(e.) % eUvota wapa word éwoles. Cf. Dion. xlv. p. 427, lv. p. 851, who 
copies this passage. So Appian, B. C. i ie 82, 7 eSvora ray aydpayw és robs dadrous 
rape word érole, which seems to confike the reading éwole:, which K. and Baver 
prefer to &mpfe. Cf. rpoorocioa, c. 3, wocotpevor, c. 7, ‘adjungebat homines,’ 
(won over,’ B. For the feeling entertained by the subject-allies towards Athens 
see Grote, vi. 44, and Wachsmuth’s Hist. Antig. ii. 98. For mapa woAv sce 
Jelf, § 637, iii. 3. f. See note, i. 29. ¢. wpoeiedyrav—‘ set forth as 
their plea (xpédpacrs) for going to war. For the grammatical construction, see 
Jelf, § 710 b, the gen. abs. implying the notion of cause, instead of agreeing with 
the subject of the verb, or some object thereof. Cf. Theoph. Ch. w. pscpop:Acr. 
éAevOepotorv. Cf.c. 72. a. ‘As chief of the Peloponnesian confederacy, 
Sparta presented the majestic and winning aspect of the champion of liberty 


against Athenian tyranny and ambition.’—Thirlw. iii. 120. eppwro— 
‘was fully set'—‘ had all its energies strung up. iSt@rns. Cf. c. 67, where 
we find Pollis, an Argive, fitting out a privateer. EuvertAapBdvecy. 
The middle is the more common form, K. @ ph tis avrds 


wapéorat, Thuc. repeats the idea, iv. 14, xexwAdoOas Bde: Exarros @ wh Tm 
kal aitos tpyp wapiv. The perfect xex. denotes the certainty of the result. K. 
opyfi elxov. Cf. c. 65, rdv TMepucrda ey dpyf elxov, and 18, év roadrp dpyp 4 
otpards Tov 'Apxidapov elxev, the form with the prep. being more common. So 
3 opyhs exew, Ba wdyns, c. 113 bia crovdss, Sid pirlas, miordws, woArdcuov, da 
lens, Soph. Ant. 742. K. ef. Plat. Ale. 18. 


Cuarrer IX.—(a.) Aan. Ebumaxot. ‘Within the isthmus her allies in- 
cluded all the states of Peloponnesus, except Achaia and Argos: hence the 
great contest now beginning was not improperly called the Peloponnesian war. 
—Thirlw. ili. 119, "Apyelwy. Cf. Diod. xii. 42; Wachsmuths 
H. A. ii. 106, seq. 
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(b.) @weijs. Cfi.r12,m. Had the Phocians passed over to the Lace- 
demonian interest since this event, or must we with P. suspect some error ? 
Probably the former; as we find them afterwards decidedly joining the 
Lacedzemonians. Cf. iv. 89, 118, v. 64. Aoxpol. ie, Opuntii. 
‘Apwpaxt@rar Cf. c. 68. imadéas 8¢ Botwrol. Cf.e 12. ¢. 

(c.) "AO@nvalwy Sé Aristophanes (Vesp. 707) says the Athenian empire 
comprehended a thousand cities, but some allowance must doubtless be made 
for poetic exaggeration. Her subjects were more opulent than the allies of 
Sparta, and she disposed of their revenues at pleasure. Xtowr, AédoBros 
At that time the only free islands. Naurdkrg. Cf. i. 103. 
"Axapydyvwy. All but CEniade, ¢. 102, del xdére woAeulous dyras udvous ’Ax. 
Kapla. Cf. c. 69. Ta éw) Opdens. Cf. adi. 56, and c. 29; Xen. 
Hell. 1m. ii. §; Grote, vi. p. 90. The Thraceward allies included Potidea, 
Chalecidice, Bottiza and probably Thasos. The neighbouring inland territory 
was held by Perdikkas. For the early connexion between Athens and Thrace, v. 
Herod. vi. 39. Hegesipyle, wife of Miltiades, was daughter of a Thracian king. 
Cf. Wachsmuth, ii. pp. 39 and 94. ‘Some of the possessions of Thasos on the 
Thracian coast had fallen into the power of the Persians, and required to be de- 
livered from the Persian governors by whom they were occupied. We may infer 
from the expeditions to Eion and Daton thet this was chiefly effected by the 
Athenians, who, upon pretext of compensating themselves for their exertions, 
retained possession of these places.’ See Mr. Shilleto’s pamphlet, Thucydides 
or Grote, i. 10, note. MfAou xal @fpas. Colonies of the Minye, 
from Lacedemon. P. Cf. Thirlwall, i. 277. 


Cuarren X.—(a.) Tais wéAeo:—i.e. Kard wéActs, as Exarros, below. 
éoBadrovrres. Cf. yii. 28, v.14. They were forty days absent from home. 


Cf. c. 5r. érotpa ylyvotro—‘as they severally got things 
ready.’ Cf. Matth. p. 899. The sterative optative is here referred to the several 
States, each in its turn. Ta Sto pépn. Cf. K. adi. 74.8. ‘ Two-thirds 


of ali the population capable of bearing arms.’ ii. 12, ¢., 7d opérepoy pépos. ii. 
47, of dupaxor ra Bb0 uépn Sowep nal 7d wpGrov. iii. 15. Ces. B. C.i. 82. 
Grote, vi. 168, explains it as ‘two-thirds of a certain assumed rating, for 
which the city was held liable in the books of the confederacy. So that the 
Beotians and others who furnished cavalry were not constrained to send two- 
thirds of their entire force of hoplites.’ 

(b.) "Apxl8apos (i. 79, avhp tuverds kal odppwv), the second of his name, 
and eighteenth king of the Proclide branch, succeeded on the deposition of his 
grandfather Leotychides, Zeuxidamus having died before his father. (Cf. 
Herod. vi. 71; Paus. iii. 7.8. He married Lampito, daughter of Leotychides 
by a second marriage. He led the first three expeditions into Attica, in the 
years B.C. 431, 430, 428, and died about B.c. 427, as in the following year his 
ron Agis invaded Attica. Plutarch (Cimon, c. xvi.) mentions the fourth year of 
his reign as coincident with the earthquake at Sparta. Clinton fixes his ac- 
cession therefore at B.c. 469. Paus. /.c. briefly mentions the chief transactions 
of his reign. His presence of mind saved Sparta at the time of the earthquake, 
and his whole life justifies the character that Thucydides gives him for intelli- 
gence and temperance. His death was as great a loss to Sparta, as that of 
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Pericles to Athens. He left a daughter, Cynisca, the first woman who ever 
carried off an Olympic victory. The first ten years of the war are said to have 
been called from him ApxiSdutos wéAenos (v. Harpocration, s.v. and AexeAcixds 
aéAepnos). Tous év réXei=dy dpxn, P. Cf. adi. ro. e, §8. 4, il! 
36, vi. 88; Xen. Anad. ii.; Herod. ix. 106. &EcoAoywrdrous wapeivai 
—‘ most of consideration so that they should be present, i.e. those who had tlv 
greatest right to be present. K. says tvyxaAéoas wapeiva, ‘having summoned to 
be present,’ would be without example, he would therefore read wapawir. 
Reisk. suggests wapidy. 


Cuarter XI,—(a.) &we:pot. Cf. K. adi. 80. a. 

(6.) éwijpras—‘ts up at the sound of,’ ‘up inarms,’ as c. 8, perdwpos Fy. Cf. 
Liv. li. 54, xxi. 20. wpooéxe: Thy yrounv—‘ attendit quo tandem re 
sit evasura,’ G. eSvotav Exovca. Cf. adc. 8, ‘ having a strong 
feeling in our favour, which induces them to hope we shall succeed in our enter- 
prise, and therefore is anxiously watching the result.’ This is surely better than 
the other interpretation, ‘ that we are doing what we purpose, through hatred of 
the Athenians. Kriger compares Plat. Rep. 608 a, edvot éoducba avira 


- abrhy os BeAtiorny. Thuc. iii. 83, v. 40. érivootpeyv. So éxwonoa 
afets, i. 70. wAhGex So‘ multitudo’ in Cesar. ‘ With superiority of 


force. Cf. ch. 89 a.,i. 125. a. Plutarch (Pericles, c. xxxiii.) says 60,000 men. 
The Scholiast on Soph. Gd. Col. 694, says 100,000. Cf. Thirlwall, iii. p. 117. | 
aagpdrcra uh by erAbetv. Cf. iii. 39, rapéoxer Bxvowy ph drOeiv es rd Sewd. 

(c.) ra T&y roréuwv— bellorum eventus, res bellice,’ P. So c. So. gq. v. T8 
ris opyns= dpyh. Soph. &. 7. 977, 7a ris réxns. €f GAlyou. Cf.c. | 
89. In its usual sense in Thucyd., ‘on a sudden,’ ‘ at short notice, K. 
yvOun=povhpart, i. 81. ‘Geist und Muth,’ K., but Bl. translates it br 
‘consiliis’(?). See ch. i. 130. b, from which it appears that it refers to the | 
state of the will or purpose—‘ with resolute will, but cautious action.’ 

(d.) o8rw. Connect with &3évaroy, K. ‘ Not so weak as their enemies would 
wish us to believe, Arnold. Cf. the Latin phrases—‘ haud ita magnus,’ ‘ haud 
ita pridem.’ 

(¢.) Supace Cf. i. 82, Hom. Jl. xiii. 99, Catpa 1d3’ dpBarpotow dpe. 
dv 7G wapautixa— all are angry to see themselves with their own eyes, and a | 
the present moment suffering some unusual injury. Poppo. T. K. A. considers 
dpay'a loosely appended explanatory infinitive. &nGes. Grote. 
vi. 169. ‘ All men exposed to any unusual indignity become incensed, and at | 
more under passion than under calculation, when it is actually brought unde 
their eyes.’ thy éautray. Supply dnounévny. Jelf, § 895, c. 

(f.) 86fax—‘ glory or shame, as the result may be.’ ‘ Ruhm oder Schande,’ kf. 
én aupdrepa. Jelf, 635. 3. b., ‘both ways,’ t.e. whether the issue be glorious 
or disustrous. Reisk. explains it, ‘ whether they come out to fight or not.’ 


bap hy rts Hyfras. Telf, § 838. 2. xéopov=ebxoopla, evratiz 
P. Cf. Herod. vit. 104. btd€ws Sexdpevor. Combining the 


meaning of each word, ‘ quick to hear, and prompt to obey your orders.’ A tech- 
nical expression, K. says. vi. 34. d, oféws welOec@at. 


Cuartrer XII.—(a.) Ssardoas— having dissolved.’ We have the middle 
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form below, éres’h Euedre SiadrvcecOai—‘ when he was about to part from his 
conductors’ = 4olorac6a:, Schol. éxt rd xotydv=r7a TéAN, Tas apxds— 
‘to the authorities,’ t.e. ‘ to a public hearing. Cf. K. ad i. 90, who explains it 
by ‘ die Regierung.’ 

(5.) verysxnxvia. Simply implies that Pericles’ proposition was carried, 
not that any contrary vote was proposed. éfeorpareuyévwy, ‘now that the 
Lacedemontans had taken the field,’ aply &xovoat. The aorist 
infinitive—‘ without a hearing.’ The phrase is observable in connexion with 
Matth. i. 25, €ws ob Free. 

(c.) rt, Hde H Huépa w.t.A. The 8: simply introduces the saying of 
Melesippus, as in Herodotus, passim. Hudson compares Virg. Zn. iv. 169, 


Ille dies primus Leth primusque malorum 
Causa fuit. 


Aristophanes had this passage also in view in the Paz, 435, according to the 
Scholiast, 


onevdovres ebxduerOa Thy viv Tpepay 
“EAAnow bptas wags wodAGy K&yabar. 


Gott. compares Hom. v. 63; Xen. Hell. m1. ii. 23; Valckenér ad Herod. v. 


97; Sall. Jug. @s 88 adixero x.7.A. Observe the change of 
subject. vovs inwéas—cf. ad c. 9. b.—‘ the whole of their 
cavalry.’ 


Cuarrer XIII.—(a.) EuAAcyoudvwy és troy lcbudy». The preposition 
és refers to a verb of motion, connected with a verb of rest, when previous 
motion is émplied. So in Latin, ‘ abdo me in Ituliam.’ So d@pol{ew, Evvayelpev, 
arlfew, és. See notes, i. 51. b. 65. b. or parnyds— minister of war.’ 
Niebuhr compares the re-election of Pericles year after year to that of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent at Florence year after’year to the post of Gonfaloniere. Cf. c. 
65. Séxaros adrdés. Cf. Hom. ZZ. x. 495, 


voy tpiokadéxaroy permmdéa Oupdy drnipa. 


uh woAAdKis—‘ ne forte, properly, ‘as often happens.’ It has this force after 
ei, day ph, Iva ph. wrapaAdlxyn kal wh Sydon— pass by without 
injuring.’ Justin (lil. 7) says it was actually done. Cf. Tac. Hist. v. 23, 
- Sicut Cerialis agros villasque Civilis intactos, noté arte ducum, sinebat.’ So 
Coriolanus. Fabius’s lands were spared by Hannibal (Liv. ii. 39, xxii. 


23). G. 7a hyn éAadvery. Cf. i. 127. Ay Epa ph 
Sndawor...aplnoiv—'in the possible eventiy) not ravaging. u&pa 
implies that there existed some ground for su#h™&n nce. See also Jelf, 
§ 887. 1. Matth. § 529. olilas. Cf. Xen. Anab. vii. 4. 


51a xespds Exerv. A metaphor from driving, ‘to have well in hand.’ Matth. 
§ 580. 

(b.) ra 8& FOAAR TOD WoAEpO” yudun K.7.A.—‘ that superiority in war 
as @ general rule is the result of skill and superabundance of resources.’ 

(c.) rpootdyrwy étaxoolwy trardvtwy k.7.A.—! since the aurage (én) rd 
woAv) yearly revenue amounted to,’ &c. The original amount levied was 460 talents, 
B.C. 477, Thuc. i. 96. The money was paid to the Hellenotamiz at Delos, which 
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was thon the treasury, rautetoy. The treasure was removed from Delos to Athens 
during the lifetime, and with the concurrence, of Aristides, who had adjusted 
the original levy (C. Nep. in vit. 3). Wachsmuth supposes this to have been 
done B.c. 461, Ol. 79. 4. Pericles was appointed the superintendent (v. Diod. 
xii. 38), as at his instigation, or that of the Samians, the treasury was removed : 
and by a despotic decree, passed apparently at his suggestion, the amount was 
raised to 600 talents. Towards the close of the reign of Philip it was raised to 
1200 talents; and the management of it was entrusted to the orator Lycurgus, 
who, like Pericles, defrayed out of it the expenses of. restoring and improving 
the public buildings. Grote considers these. 600 talents to be equal to about 
138,000/. (cf. Diod. xii. 40). dvev ris BAAnS wporddou—t.e. opal, 
TéEAN, WevrnkooTh, Tiphuata, the erolmoy, or ‘tax on resident aliens,’ the 
revenues from the mines at Laureium (for which see Boeckh’s dissertation at 
the end of his Pub. Econ., Grote v. 71 8q.). Of. Xen. Anad. vii. 1. 27. 

Ta yap wActora...utpta éyévero. The buildings erected or restored by 
Cimon and Pericles might easily have cost this sum. Cimon built the temple 
of Theseus, the Dionysiac theatre, the store and gymnasium, and embellished 
the academy, the agora, and other parts of the city, though this Plutarch says 
he did at his own expense. Pericles completed the fortifications left unfinished 
by Cimon, rebuilt many temples and buildings which the Persians had de- 
stroyed, and erected the temple of Eleusis, the Parthenon, and the Propylea. 
The last building was one of the noblest in Greece; it was five years in erecting, 
and cost 2012 talents = 460,000/. (v. Harpocrat. in voc.). The whole was of 
Pentelic marble, and the size of the blocks was enormous (v. Paus. i. 22, 4; 
Aristoph. Equtt. 1326). It was commenced in the archonship of Euthymenes— 
the architect was Mnesicles (v. Smith’s Geog. Dict. art. Athen; Miller's 
Ane. Art. § 109. 3; Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 136). és Tlori8a:ay. 
From ii. 70. b. we learn that they had then spent 2000 talents on the siege, and from 
iii. 17, that 3000 hoplites were engaged ‘in the blockade, each of whom received 
two drachme a-day. " dpyuplou éxtohpouv— argentum signatum. 
Coined money, as opposed to bullion, apyipiovy tonpoy (vi. 8), aurum infectum, 
and aurum factum in oxetm, dvaOhuata, dydApera, &e. The first stamper of 
Grecian coins is said to have been Pheidon the Argive. The oldest Greek 
coins to which a date can be unhesitatingly assigned, are the silver medals 
of Alexander the First of Macedon, minted about the year of the battle of 
Marathon (v. Cardwell, on Coins, Lect. v. p. 110; Wordsworth’s Greece, 

p. 127). 

(d.) tepa oxebn—‘ sacred utensils used in public processions and games. Of 
these spectacles Pericles was very fond, as one great engine of political power 
(v. Plut. in vit. xi.: de) pév rive Oday wampyupuchy 4 éorlacw 4} xopwhy elva ptr 
xavdépevos ev Bore). These sacred vessels (xouweia) were kept in the Pon- 
peium, a building near the Piraic gate, and probably chosen for this purpose 
as the most suitable place near the road to the Pirreus. Cf. Paus. At i 2; 
Harpocrat. in v: wopweia, Demosthenes, c. Androt.p. 615. Pausanias says some 
of these processions were annual, others at longer intervals. Leake and Miller 
suppose the Panathenza are alluded to ; Forchhammer, the Eleusinian festival. 
The orator Lycurgus is said to have furnished vases and other ornaments 
and dresses for the Panathenaic processions, Cf. Paus. Atz. i. 29; Plut. wi. 
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Lycurg. oxtAa Mn8ixd, The Scholiast mentions the silver-footed 
throne of Xerxes, and the golden acinaces of Mardonius, which appears to 
have been worth 3000 darics. (Dem. adv. Timoc. p. 741.) Cf. Herod. viii. 
90, Asch. Pers. 466. For the grammatical construction of rardyrwy, see Jelf, 
780. b. tav &AAwy lepdy. The commentators differ as to 
whether these words refer to sacred vessels, or to temples. Arnold main- 
tains that they can only mean the latter. Bloomf. and Poppo extend the sense, 
and Kriiger clearly shows from Xenophon (Hell. i. 7. 23), Appian (ii. p. 613), 
and Isocrates (viii. 126), that the sense need no be restricted. 
ételpyerra:—‘if they should be absolutely excluded’ from all revenue arising 
from these things—tribute, offerings, é&c. abris THs Oeov. 
This was the famous chryselephantine statue of Athena, executed by the hand 
of Phidias himself. It was twenty-six cubits, or nearly forty feet, high. Schol. 
ad Arist. Pac. 588. Philochorus reckons the moveable drapery at four talents 
more than Thucydides, and by some the weight ie placed even at fifty (Diod. 
xi. 40, where Wesseling considers Philochorus’ statement to be the most pro- 
bable, the others using round numbers). For a fall account of the statue, see 
Miiller’s Ancient Art, § 113; Smith’s Geog. Dict. art. Athens, and Dict. of 
Biogr. s.v. Phidias, iii. 250; Cramer, v. 2, p. 330, Plin. H. N. xxxvi. § 5. 18, 
Sillig. The statue was finished and dedicated B.c. 438. 

crabudy. See Jelf, § 578. 

(e.) xpuclou axépOov—‘aurum coctum,’ ‘refined gold’ (Theog. 449, 
Herod. i. 50). Opposed to white gold, Aeuxds xpueds, i.e. alloyed with silver ; 
fr. &fa, coquo ; cf. Butt. Jrr.V. p.114. Cramer calculates the value of this gold 
at more than 150,000l. sterling of our money, ii. p. 297. Poppo considers it equal 
to ten times the value of silver. Cf. Béckh, P. Go. i. p. 479 and 23, Grote vi. 
p- 163. Lachares appropriated the gold (Paus. i. xxv. 5). 
weptatperéy may refer either to the statue or the gold, ‘capable of having the 
gold detached,’ or ‘capable of being detached. Bl. and T. K. A. prefer the 
latter, Poppo and Kriig. the former sense. ' Xphpacs. The 
causal dative. tay wap Exarticv— the men who manned the ram- 
parts, sing. for plur., ‘ the line of battlements,’ or rather the termination implies 
the plural, just as we might say the ‘ coping’ for the line of ‘ coping-stones.’ Cf. 
ttAwow, ch. 14. 8.; Hom. Zt. xii, 381; Blomf. ad Esch. S. c. Theb. 30, Ag. 
372; Arist. Ach. 72, wapd rhy txadiw ey gopurg naraxeluevos; Herod. ix. 7; 
Thue, iv. 115, vii. 28. épbaAaccov— were on garrison duty.’ 

(f) werolxwy. Only the richest resident aliens, probably the icoreacis, 
served as éwAtra:t. They mostly served on board ship. (See Poppo, who quotes 
Bockh's Inscrip. i. p. 306.) Cf. c. 31. h.L; i. 143; iti. 16. These ivoreAcis 
ranked after the rpdfevo, needed no xpoordrys, and paid no perolxioy. L. and 
S. Of. Clinton, F. H. ii. 389. Tou Sadnpixod relxous. 
The Phaleric or Southern wall (as the Peiraic was sometimes called the 
Northern wall, Plat. Rep. iv. p. 440), formed one of the legs (oxéan, Diod. 
Sic. xiv. ; so Meyap.xa oxéAn, Arist. Zysist. 1170), or as the Latin writers call 
them, the arms (brachia, Liv. xxxi. 26) of the Pirweus. It ran nearly due 
south to Phalerum, consequently not parallel to the other two. By avrot rot 
xuxhov, Thuc. means the circuit of the walls of the astu itself. The part 
guarded was forty-three stadia; the space between the long wall and the 
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Phaleric was left undefended. Col. Leake says the outer or Piraic wall alone 
needed guarding, that being the only direction by which an enemy could ad- 
vance. To the S. and E. of Athens there was no passage but by a circuitous 
and difficult pass between the city and Mount Hymettus. The two long walls 
ran in a S.W. direction to Pireeus, parallel to, and at a distance of 550 feet 
from, each other. The whole subject of these names is exceedingly compli- 
cated; perhaps from a misconception of a passage in Harpocration (s. v. 3 
uécou-relxous). It seems, after a careful examination of the different passages, 
that the following statement may reconcile the conflicting opinions. The two 
original walls were the Piraic and Phaleric, called respectively +d Aopetoy and 
vd vériov recxos. These were commenced during the exile of Cimon, B.c. 457, 
and completed the following year. Having thus far succeeded in carrying his 
plans, Pericles, some time between this date and the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war, urged the Athenians to build the intervening wall. 
Socrates we know (Plat. Gorg. p. 455) was present at the assembly when he 
pressed his scheme. The object was to render the communication between the 
city and Pirgeus quite secure. This intervening wall was called 7d di pécov 
Tecxos, and in reference to this the Piraic wall was called rd dwGey. But very 
frequently in later times the term of yvérioy retxos originally applied to the 
Phaleric, was given indiscriminately to this intermediate wall from its relative 
position to the Piraic. After the erection of this intermediate wall, the Phalerie 
was suffered to fall into decay, as we hear of the destruction of two long walls 
by the Lacedzemonians (Xen. Hell. ii. 2), and Conon after the battle of Cnidus 
probably restored but ¢wo. Their foundations may still be traced in mauy 
parts. Cf. Cramer, ii. pp. 31 1, 12. 347; Smith’s Geog. Dict. art. Athene; 
Leake’s Topogr. p. 351, snd Forchhammer’s essay, quoted by Smith; Clinton, 
F. H. ii. 394. Tov weptéoec@ai— that they would outlast the 
war,’ Hobbes. 


Cuarter XIV.—(a.) narackeuh. Cf. adi. 10, ii. 5; Isocr. Areop. e. 20. 
radatpotyres thy tiAwaorv—‘ taking down and carrying into the city (for 
éoexoul(ovro refers to this also) the wooden framework and weather-boarding of 
their houses. Part of the ravaging an enemy's land consisted in the destruction 
of these buildings. Cf. Herod. i. 17, who, speaking of Alyattes’ invasion of the 
Milesian territory, says, olhpara rd éx) ray aypay obte KaréBaddey, obte 
évertunpn, otre Oipas awéowa. Cf. Xen. Anad, ii. 2. 16, 7rd wd Tay ola” 


tvAa, and vii. 4. 1. EUBo.ay. Cf. i. 23. 114. ras 
yingous tas émixetuévas. Atalanta (which they afterwards fortified as 8 
garrison, C. Xxxii. a), the Petalie, Agina, Macris, &c. &ydoracis 


(what precedes), peravdoraots, ii. xvi., ‘a breaking up of their establishments and 
removing elsewhere, so vii. 75; an unusual sense, copied by Dion Cass. and 
Appian. B. Its usual application in Herodotus is to the removal of the inhabi- 
tants of a conquered city to the country of their victors, and their replacement 
by settlers sent from their own country, a8 in the case of Adgina by the Athe 
nians, Samaria by Shalmanezer, &c. Cf. Herod. i. 177, vii. 118, ix. 106, &c. 


Cuaprer XV.—(a.) érépwy parAov. For # érépos. Cf. K. adi. 85. b- 
Leone & Hpiv pardrov érépwy. kara wéXe1s. Strabo, ix. 609, enumerates 
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twelve. wpuraveta— town halls.’ The xpuvravetoy was the mark of a 
distinct state or independent civil community. The common altar-fire was 
here (hence derived by some from svupds rayeiov), and stood in the same relation 
to the national as the éorla to the domestic home (Liv. xli. 20, ‘ penetrale 
urbis ;’ Thirlwall’s Greece, iii, 122). 
(6.) "EAevotvlot. Cf. Platon. Mener. p. 339; Plut. vit. Thes. p. 49. 

€Baclrevaec—‘ came to the throne, lit. ‘became king.’ Cf. Herod. ii. 2. 

peta roti Evverod. Cf.Poppo. ‘* Who to political sagacity added great power, 


Cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. p. 82, nerd rot Spacrnplou nal Evverds. Ta 
BovAeuthpia. The centres of municipal government, town councils, so to speak, 
though of course the analogy is imperfect. vepopévous 


(v. ad i. 58, ii. 27)—' continuing to possess and occupy, and reap the fruits, robs 
Kaprovs pépev. The union effected by Theseus had no relation to residence, 
but merely incorporation into one political body, Athens being made the 
supreme seat of government. Cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 99. 
EvyreAovvtwy. Strangely explained by Dr. Arnold as—‘ contributing to it.’ 
It surely refers to ‘forming one portion of a political union or state by paying 
joint taxes to it.’ So Kriiger, ‘staatlichen Genossenschaft.’ Cf. iv. 76. 
€uvolxia. Hudson considers this festival to be equivalent to the perolima, 
celebrated on the roth day of Hecatombeon. [Or perhaps we may say more 
correctly that what in Thucydides’ time was called évvoumla was called in Plu- 
tarch’s days perolma, Plut. in vit. Thes. xxiv. 1.] It was originally distinct 
from, but afterwards identical with, the Panathenea. 

(c.) SnporeAH. K. Cf. Bockh, i. 228. SnuoreAH, that for which the 
wédts furnishes the victims ; dnporud, for which the djpos (or dior). 
"OdAuprlov. The Olympeium was one of the most ancient buildings in Athens, 
and was said to have been founded by Deucalion (Pans. Attic. 1. xviii. 8). 
Peisistratus raised a magnificent structure on the site of the old building, but 
did not live to finish it. After the expulsion of Hippiasit remained untouched 
for 400 years; the prejudices against the Peisistratide, as Mure observes, 
probably operating against its completion. Antiochus Epiphanes contemplated 
its completion, but it was eventually finished by Hadrian, who was present at 
its dedication. (Spartian, in vit. Hadr.) It contained a chryselephantine statue 
of Jupiter. Its site is still indicated by sixteen gigantic Corinthian columns of 
white marble, to the S.E. of the Acropolis, near the right bank of the Ilissus. 
They are the largest columns now standing in Europe. [See the authorities in 
Cramer, ii. 324, and Smith, Geog. Dict. art. Athen, 289.] Cf. Wordsworth’s 
Greece, p. 159. Tu@loy (cf. vi. 54) stood near the Olympeium. Cf. Cramer, 
li. p. 326. js. Surnamed xouporpdépos. Hudson. év Aluvats. 
Limne was a district south of the Acropolis. Cramer considers this temple 
identical with the Leneum (ii. 326). Cf. Harpocrat. in v.; Arist. Ran. 218. 
The Dionysiac theatre stood close to it (Leake, Topogr. p. 54). Poppo quotes 
Schneider De Re Scenicd, p. 44. "AvGeornpiavi. This festival (distinct 
from the Lenza and rural Dionysia, Bockh and Wachsmuth) was celebrated on 
the 11th, 12th, and 13th of Anthesterion. The rath (of xdées) was the principal 
day (Wachsm. li. 254 sq. and 286). Cf. Demosth. c. Neer. p. 1371 ; Schneider, 
u, s.; Clinton, ii. 332; Donaldson’s Gk. Theat. p. 132. 

(d.) ephyp...’Evveaxpotvy. Hudson considers that the epithet éveax. 
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is not to be taken literally, but as equivalent to woAvxpotyy (as Cratinus ap. 
Tzetz. chil. viii. 184, calls it), as Virgil says of Timavus, which has but seven 
mouths, ‘unde per ora novem’ (Ain. i. 245). So Schol. ad Arist. Hguit. 523, 
Swoexdxpovvoy oréua, Harpocrat. s.v. évveax. and Aovrpopdpos, where see 
Valesius’ note; Paus. i. xiv. i.; Plin. H. N. iv. 7, and Bekker’s Charicles, ii. 
460. This fountain of Callirrhoé was the only spring water used for drinking 
by the Athenians, all the rest being too salt and brackish for that purpose. A 
fountain near this spot still retains the name of Kalliroi, and Col. Leake says it 
is still resorted to as the only spot in the neighbourhood furnishing sweet water 
( Topog. p. 47). The natural sources were covered by some kind of building, and 
fitted with nine pipes, by the Peisistratidez. Enneacrunos was therefore ite 
architectural name, the spring being called Callirrhoé (Stat. Theb. xii. 629, 
‘ Callirrhoé novies errantibus undis’). It flows from a ridge of rocks crossing 
the bed of the Llissus, from which it was distinct; seven of these orifices are 
still visible. [v. Smith, Geog. Dict. Athen, 292; Cramer, ii. 338.] 
éxetyoi— the men of that day.’ wédus. K. cf. v.18. 10; Arist. 
Lys. 245, 487. 


Carrer XVI.—ody. Epanalepsis, from ch. xiv. TH éwl wodd 
must be taken adjectively—‘ the long-protracted residence.’ oikhoe:— 
‘in the then prevailing manner of living, in their own townships in the country, 
the Athenians participated. The unusual construction of a dative after 
peretxoy instead of a genitive, is variously explained by commentators; but 4 
dative after the uncumpounded peré in the sense of local union or community 
is common enough (Jelf, § 636. ii. b, and § 642 b.). Poppo produces two 
instances of a dat. after cowwveiy from Demosthenes, and the Scholiast simply 
explains it as an antiptosis, which is most natural. Baver would supply the 
preposition éy, ‘had a share in.’ Abresch. says it is an independent dative = 
‘quod attinet ad.’ Kriiger supposes an omission. ravoinnala— most of 
them having been born or bred in the country, or having settled and lived there, 
- they and all their families’ Cf. Thirlwall, iii, 122. ob padiws. 
A litotes—‘ with great reluctance.’ peravacrdocets. Aun idea 
exactly conveyed by the French ‘ déménager.’ &vesAngdres— 
‘ wieder hergestellt,’ K., implying that they had ‘ re-collocted round them all their 
ancient comforts and villas, farm and out-buildings, household furniture and 
decorations, farm stock,’ &ce. Of. Isocr. Areop. 2c. le pd, as 
Thirlwall remarks (u. s.), ‘though the incorporation of the Attic townships had 
for ages extinguished their political independence, it had not interrupted their 
religious traditions, or effaced the peculiar features of their local worship. BI. 
compares Aristoph. Paz, 574. 3fatray implies ‘changing their home, 
as well as their way of life.’ 


Cuarrre XVII.—(a.) olxhoers—‘had dwellings of their own to go ta.’ 
The whole number of houses in Athens has been reckoned at about ten thousand. 
Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 24; Mem. iii. 6. 14; Con. vill. 22. Most of these 
were small and incommodious (see Bekker’s Charicles, quoted above), none 
above one story high, constructed either of a framework of wood ({¢Awats) or of 
unburnt bricks. Even those of Themistocles, Aristides, and Cimon, were very 
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ordinary buildings (Demosth. c. Aristocr. p. 689 ; Olynth. iii. p. 35, 6). Their 
insignificance is shown by the small prices they fetched, z.¢e. f.om three or 
five mine to 120; fifty mine was a considerable price (Béckh, P. E. p. 66). 
The influx of a rural population (Acharnz alone furnishing probably a popula- 
tion of 12,000, not including slaves) into a city already containing 120,000 
persons according to Clinton, or'1g2,000 according to Leake, must have been 
most distressing. Cf. Clinton, F. H. ii. 387, Leake, p. 618, and Bockh, p. 30, 
who fixes the popuiation of the city and harbours at 180,000 (Smith, art. 
Athens, p. 622). ra epi pa—' places void of building: "EA evotvtou. 
The temple of Démétér and Persephoné, where the lesser Eleuginian mysteries 
were celebrated (Paus. dé¢. xiv.). It probably stood in an island of the 
Tlissus, a retired spot, where foundations are still discernible (Leake, p. 115; 
Cramer, ii. 339). 7d TleAacyixéy. A spot originally inhabited 
by the Pelasgians who fortified the Acropolis, and from which they were 
expelled because they plotted against the Athemans. It was applied not only 
to a portion of the walls, but a.space of ground below. It is placed by Leake 
and most authorities at the N.W. angle of the Acropolis, the svuth side being 
called Cimonium (Smith, Athenz, p. 266; Cramer, li. 332, and cf. Schol. 
Arist. Av. 433; Herod. v. 64, ii. 51, vi: 137; Paus. i. 28. 3; Thue. iv. 109; 
Heysch. v. WeAaoyixdv, and Smith, art. Pelasgi. & py dv—‘ unoccupied,’ 
Grote, vi. 173; ‘untrodden,’ Thirlw, iii. p. 123. €E nh On— 
‘was blocked up with buildings'—‘ impletum fuit habitaturis,’ Bav. Cf. Soph. 
(Ed. C. 27; Reissig. : 

(0.) yevéo@a:r. Sc. Soxodow. K. katreckevdoayt o— richteten 
sich hauslich ein,’ K, Xen. Cyr. vii. 5. 37, and see Arnold’s note. 
toy rerx@y. Cf. Arist. Ey. 793 (Bergk), oixotv7’ dy rais wibdavaics nad 
yuraplos Kai rupydlors. 

(c.) €xdépnoe— fasste,’ K. Properly applied to the measure of content of 
a vessel. Herod. i. 51, 5 uev xpboeos (Kphrnp) ... xwpéwy &upopdas éfaxoctous. 


Xen. Anad. i. v. 6. Borepoy 84—'at a time considerably suhse- 
quent.’ karavetpdpuevot— having portioned out among themselves.’ 
Evpud xous—e.g. Thessalians, &c. ; v. ii. 22. éy Tour 


wapackeuys. See Jelf, § 442. 6, and Arnold’s notes on viii. §. 1. 


Cuarren XVIII.—(a.) Givohy. When the name of 4 place is defined as 
belonging to such a country governed by a preposition, the country usually has 
the article, the place not. Soi. 111, éorpdrevoay ris Geccarins éxt ddpoaroy. 
K. This was not the demus near Marathon, but a town near Eleuthere, and 
on one of the roads from Attica into Beotia. It belonged to the tribe Hippo- 
thoontis. (Herod. v. 74; Harpocrat. in v.; Sophocles ap. Strab. viii. p. 375.) 
Its exact site is not agreed upon by tupographers. Sir W. Gell identifies it 
with Gypte Castro. Grote (vi. p. 170, n.) supposes Archidamus marched over 
Geraneia, and fell into this road in order to receive the Beotian contingent. 
Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 28. Cf. Plat. Protag. § 1; Wesseling ad Diod. Sic. 
iv. 60. dpouplw—‘ a garrisoned fort.’ Archidamus probably 
thought it unsafe to have so strong ‘a fortress on his rear or flank. O. 
ézéve katraddBor. The optative of indefinite frequency. xaraAdcuBdvew is 
used without the accusative in the sense of lefalling. 
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(6.) &AAws. Either simply ‘in other ways,’ or better still, ‘fruiélessly, to 
no purpose, ‘in a way other than the right? See Buttman, Lexilogus, and L. 
and 8S, Ler. on the Homeric use of the word. Evvayey7 is variously 
explained by the commentators: 1. ‘le bringing the war about, Poppo. 
2.‘ While the war was a-gathering,’ Dale. 3. ‘ In the congress held to deltberate 
on the war,’ B. The first seems the best interpretation ; it may include the getting 
together everything necessary or serviceable for the prosecution of the war, 
such as troops, ships, stores, &c., and the words of Thucydides just below seem 
to confirm this, ére:df re tuvedéyero 6 orpards. éxipovh. The 
variety of words used to express the inaction and dilatoriness of Archidamus is 
noticeable—émipovh, cxoradrns, exloxeois, wéAANOtS, naOéSpa. See the note in 
Mr. Shilleto’s ‘ Thucydides or Grote, p. 20, on this ‘restless love of change in 
the use of words and constructions,’ and i. 38. c. 

(c.) 56a rdyxous. Seo Jelf, § 627. i. 3. dvetxer— held alouf, 
‘ kept quiet.’ C., vii. 48. ¢., vill. 94. b.; Xen. Hell, 1, vi. 14. 


Cuarren XIX.—(a.) wacay l3éav— having tried every conceivable form of 
attack.’ Cf. ad i. 109. Tov Bépous nal rod olrov axpdlorros— 
‘when the summer was at its height and the corn ripe, T.K.A., i.e. the end of 
May according to Kriiger; the end of June, Arnold; the middle of June, Grote 
und Niebuhr. Col. Leake says the harvest begins about June 10, and does not 
end before July 20, or the beginning of August. 

(5.) *EAXevotva. Eleusis, though a place of considerable importance, was 
classed among the Attic demi (Paus. Azt. 38, Schol. ad Soph. @. C. 1050), and 
belonged to the tribe Hippothoontis. The hero eponymus had a chapel in 
its vicinity. It had a citadel of some strength, comprised within the precincts 
of the temple of Démétér (Liv. xxxi. 25). It is now an inconsiderable village, 
retaining its name of Lesina. The temple which had been burnt by the Per- 
sians was rebuilt by Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, under the adminis- 
tration of Pericles. The bust of the colossal statue of the goddess is now in the 
British Museum, having been brought to England in 1802. Cramer, ii. 360, 
¢q., and the authorities there quoted. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 81. 

@pidoioy wedloy took its name from the demus Thria or Thrio, ii. 21 (v. ad 
i.114). Cf. Herod. vill. 7. 65; Athen. vi. 66; Strab. ix. p.395. It was about 
three miles N.E. of Eleusis. ‘Pelrovs. These were two salt lakes 
near the shore, on the right bank of which ran the sacred road, the ancient road 
from Eleusis to Athens. They were supposed to come from the Euripus of Chalcis, 
und being sacred to Démétér and jPersephoné, none but priests were allowed 
to fish in them (Paus. Att. 38; Gell ap. Cramer, ii. 356). ‘The straight road 
from Thria led directly to Athens, across the ridge of Mount Agaleos; but 
Archidamus turned off to the westward, leaving that mountain on his right 
until he came to Kropeia, where he crossed a portion of the line of Aigaleos 
over to Acharnze. He was here about seven miles from Athens.’—Grote, vi. 175. 
Aiyddewy, now Scaramanga, a continuation of Corydallus, rises above the coast, 
stretching northwards into the interior of Attica. From its summit Xerxes 
watched the battle of Salamis (Herod. viii. 90; Demost. c. Timocr. p. 466). 
Kpwxetas. For the old reading xexporlas, cf. Schol. ad Arist. Equtt. 80. 
"Axapyvds, Acharnz, the chief of the Attic demi, with a population of 
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12,000, furnished 3000 hoplites to the Athenian army. It was about sixty 
stadia from Athens, which agrees with the situation of Menida, where extensive 
ruins are still visible. It gave its name to one of the gates of Athens, the Pylz 
Acharnice. It was flourishing as well by its corn, wines and olives (the ivy, 
too, was said to have been first discovered here, Paus. Ati. 32), as by its pecu- 
liar abundance of charcoal burning from the forests of ilex on the neighbouring 
hills. The Acharnians were celebrated for their sturdy valour even in the time 
of Pindar, "Axdpra: eidvopes, Pind. Nem. ii. 25. Cf. Aristoph. Acharn, pass. 
and (with Elmsley’s note), v. 179 sq: 
xpeoBiral ries 


*Axapmxol, orurro) yéporres, xplyvor, 


drepdyoves, Mapabeevoudxa, cpevddurivot, 


Cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 85, 9q. Kade (dperor ds. Cf. adc. 
Xili, a, 
Cuarran XX.—(a.) Tvdbpp—' design,’ ‘ object.’ | éoBodAf. The 


usual meaning of this word in Herodotus and Thucyd. is ‘mountain pass’ 
(Herod. vii. 172. 5; Xen. Anab. i. 2. 21, Hell. v. 4. 48; Thue. iii. 112, 
iv. 83. 127). In a doubtful passage, viii. 31, it means apparently ‘an attack.’ 
Does it mean here ‘in this invasion of Attica’? If so, it is, Poppo observes, an 
unusual instance of the dative of time, like the Latin adventu, discessu, &c. 
veorntt. Abstract for concrete, as c. 8 and 21. wepideiy TunO Ava. 
See Jelf, § 687. 1, where the notion is not of permitting something already 
existing, but something which may exist. 

(.) &xhyrnoay ab’rg. The more usual construction of this verb is with 
ésand éx{, with an accusative, as iv. 77. 89, vii. 1. 22.'35. It oceurs again 
with the dative, iv. 78. c, xal rore wopevouévy abrg dxayrfoarres, P. 
twirhdesos dvorparoredetaa:. Cf. Jelf, § 677, 2, obs. 1. The object of 
the infinitive made into the subject of the verb. So Herod, ix. 7, émrndedrardy 
tory uuaxécacbar Td Opidcovv wedlov. So Eurip. Phen. 739; Hippol. 369; 
Herod. vi. 102. 

(c.) ordots—‘a division’ (of feeling or counsels). Cf. iii. 2. c, i3lq kvdpes 
xara ordow, and vii. 50. So xara tuordoes in the following chap. Inc. xxii. 
it has a somewhat different meaning, q. v. Cf. Aésch. P. V. 200. 


Cuarrer XXI.—(a.) WAeroroavdera. Cf. adi. 107 and 114. 

@p:iaCe. Cf. adc. xix. and i. 114. pepynpévos Sre. Jelf, 804. 8. 
After the verbs péusnpuas, ol8a, dxotvw, et similia, instead of a substantival clause 
introduced by 87: or ds, there not unfrequently follows an adverbial clause with 
Gre (Poet. Fos, flea). This appears to arise from some ellipse, as rod xpévov, 
which the very notion of memory implies (Xen. Cyr. i. 6. 8; Plat. Menez. 
p-79 D; Soph. Gd. Tyr. 1133). So sometimes in Latin, memini quum darem ; 
vidi quum prodiret ; audivi eum quum diceret. The use of e after such verbs 
as Oauud(w, &c., is similar. orpar@. Jelf, § 604.2. With verbs 
of coming and going, that whereby the person comes or is accompanied is in 
the dative ; generally collective nouns, as orparg, ordAw, xAHGe:, or their com- 
plements, as orpariérais. Cf. Thue. i. 102, Xen. Cyr. i. 4. 17. 
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wercOjvas rhy avax épnety, See Jelf, 545. 3. Cf. Txme_ i 126, mere. 
Kévos thy PvAachy, 

(b.) uerdoeis, Lat. circuli, conciliabula, « Orming twmuttwons ewwiss 
See Bloomfteld’s collection of similar passages by later Imitators. an? o by: 
alcOduevos Br: xard Chas abrofs bwiorduero, €poBotrro. Grote ef. Exriy. Be: 
416, Androm, 1077, 

(c.) XPNTKOASYOL. OF viii. i. &pyure. The reading 2 ‘4: 
best MSS, for Gpunro. So unusual a word could not have been abs: dtr 
mistake, and the use of dpyh in the sense of ‘a pagsionate Kerpelse.” a: 
evopyhres, without any passionate impulse,’ i. 3:22 are qpi : 
T.K.A. Dr. Arnold says these words aro added because different perers 
Tan to listen to different Prophecies, each choosing those which encourazed ©: 


clause, must be supplied to the Principal clause in the number and perwa x 


quired by ite subject, Jelf, 8 895. 3. obn éAaxloray Meotpar. Se 
ch. xix. sup., note on Acharng, Gynpebioro. So Merécpes, chap. tii. 


éxdusov. A mixed ideg of blame and Teproach, B, « They angrily reproach 
him ;’ perhaps better, ‘ revtled him as a coward ;’ i.e. Cleon and his fellows 
(Grote, vi. 177). dwetdyo:, Jelf, § 885, obs. 2. The orath 


CHarrer XXII.—(a,) ov +4 Kptore, A meiosis for MOKGS bpovetrras. 
éxxAnglay re ody dwole: of8% EdAAOYo», i 


the strategi by the prytaneis ; and ef, iy. ; 18, and Schéman de Comittis, c. iv. p. 
62. But besides this Power of calling a meeting, the strategus had also the 
power of preventing or Postponing those regular meetings which commonly took 
place at fixed times, #.¢, four times in each prytaneia, §4AAoyos is the generic 
term, i.e. any public meeting invested with an authorised character ; exxdAnela is 
the specific asserbly. Cf. Grote, vi, PP. 178 and 226, Xk, quotes Plat. Gorg. 
P. 456, éy éxndrnolg ® ey BAAN ry) guAASyq. | TOU nh. See Jelf, 
49. 1. 

; “(b) Bpax eta= cumnpd, Cf. not. ad i. 14. C, ‘@ slight affair of cavalry,’ So 
St. John vi. 7, ta exacros abray Bpaxd 7 AdBn, @puylos. The 
site of this spot is unknown (Cramer, ij, 415). T.K.A, Supposes yespla to 
be understood =‘ the dry plains or tracts,’ pptyios = tnpds, Hesych, 

téXos. The regular rédos was 2048 men, T. K. Arnold Says, sed quere. 
@ecoadots. On the ancient connexion between Athens and Thessaly, see 
Wordsworth’s Greece, P. 99, Thue. i. 102, 107, Pausanias saw the graves of 
these Thessalians, near Athens, on the side of the Academy (1. xxix, 5, Grote, 
Vi. 179). avelrovro, ‘carried off their dead,’ This fact shows the 

- equality of the conflict. 
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(c.) Aapioato:t. The older Attics prefer the single o in the spelling of 
this and similar words. Tapéoro:—Mlvupdorot, These two names 
are probably identical, or perhaps one ought to be expunged, the Magnesian 
tribe mentioned by Steph. Byz., as quoted by Bl., having no connexion with 
them, Poppo says. Gott. would read MapaAlo:, but these were a Melian race. 
Strabo (ix. 5, 14) mentions Pyrasus, a sea-port of the Thessalian Thebee. Cf. 
P., K., and Bl. It is mentioned by Homer, JJ, ii. 695, and Col. Leake thinks 
its ruins are now to be seen near Kokkina, (Smith’s Diet. of Geog. art. 
Pyrasus). ordoews, ‘each from (i.e. delegated by) his own particular 
political party.’ That the oligarchs should have sent one is, as Kriiger says, 
surprising, and therefore Thucydides mentions it. Méywy. Poppo 
says this is not the Menon mentioned by Xenophon and Plato. See his note 
on Xen. Anab. i. 2. 6, though there is no chronological argument against it. 


Cuarter XXIII.—(a.) &pavyres. Applied to the movement from their 
quarters of both land and sea troops, usually of the latter (where an ellipsis of 
74 loria used to be supplied); as applied to the former, cf. h. L c. 98, iii. 96, 
iv. II. Tay Shuwy tivds &AAovs. For the names of the demi in 
this district see Smith, art. Attica, p. 329. Tidpyn@os. The 
loftiest mountain range in Attica, branching off in an easterly direction from 
Cithzron. These two high and in many places inaccessible mountain ranges 
formed the impassable barrier of Attica. Parnes terminates on the sea-coast 
above the promontory Rhamnus. Its modern name ‘is Nozia. It is from 
Parnes that Aristophanes evokes his clouds (Nw. 323). 

BptAnooov. This mountain chain is identified by Col. Leake, Dodwell, and 
other topographers, with Mount Pentelicus (Paus. i. 32. 1), which was perhaps 
its later name. It is still called Penteli or Mendeli, from the ancient demus 
TleyréAy (Steph. Byz. s. v.). Its magnificent marble quarries are well known. 
The whole range is known by the modern name of Turko Vonni (Gell’s Jtin. 
p. 68). This plain, ravaged by the Lacedemonians, is probably the celebrated 
Diacrian table-land; and was important, not only from its own fertility, but 
also as being the route by which the corn from Eubea was imported into Attica. 
[v. Smith, Attica, p. 322; Cramer ii. p. 400 8q.] Tas éxardy 
vavs. Cf.c. xvii.c. Inc. lxvi. of this book we find the same relative numbers : 
1000 hoplites to 100 ships. éupelvavres. The invasion lasted 
thirty or forty days ; and the statement of Thucydides that they stayed as long 
as their provisions lasted, contradicts Diodorus’ account that the coasting ex. 
pedition round Peloponnesus recalled the Lacedsemonians. Diod. xii. 42. 

Scov—‘ for such time as they had. Cf. Livy, xxiv. 11, ‘cum triginta dierum 
coctis cibariis.’ obx prep écéBaroyv. In order to commit the 
greater depredation, Schol. ’‘Qpewrdy. Oropus was a town near 
the sea-coast in the vale of the Asopus, and in the debateable land which was 
so long an object of dispute between the Athenians and Beotians. ' Though 
properly in Beotia, as the Diacrian range of hills was the natural boundary of 
Attica, Oropus from very early times was in the hands of the Athenians. It 
was a place of great importance to them, as keeping open their communication 
with Eubcea, which otherwise could only have been effected by doubling Cape 
Sunium. In 3.c. 412, the Bootians became masters of it (Thue. viii. 60), and 
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ten years after removed the site of it seven stadia from the sea. Of this latter 
town the ruins are visible at Oropo ; of the ancient seaport at Scala. In 
mythological times it was celebrated as the spot near which Amphiaraus was 
swallowed up with his chariot and horses. Tle:paixhy». Grote 
prefers the reading TIpatxiy (vi. 189), and Poppo edmits it into his text. 
Cramer seems also inclined to it (ii. 273). See the whole question discussed 
in the Philol. Mus. i. 193, in connexion with the passage, Thuc. iii. g1. But 
all the best MSS. have Me:paichy, without variation; and Steph. Byzant., the 
chief authority for the change, has clearly misquoted the passage ; the state, 
too, of the MSS., especially of that part of Steph. Byz., is excessively corrupt. 


Cuarrer XXIV.—{a.) guaAands. Not ‘guards, pbdraxas (as Arnold 
renders it), but ‘ established garrisons on the coasts, and stationed blockading or 
guardships off the shore’ ‘The Athenians made arrangements for placing 
Attica in a permanent state of defence beth by sea and land.’—Grote, vi. 185. 
xtaAca rddAavra... ekalpera. ‘They set apart a thousand talents out of the 
treasure in the Acropolis as an inviolable reserve, not to be touched except on 
the single contingency of a hostile naval force about to assail the city, with no 
other means at hand to defend it.’—Grote, vi. 185. The sentence of capital 
punishment was repealed, and the money appropriated to meet the imminent 
peril of the state in the twentieth year of the war, after the terrible news of 
the revolt of Chios (cf. viii. 15). It is amusing to see the contradictory con- 
clusions as to the barbarism of democratical governments drawn by Mitford 
and Grote from this statement of Thucydides (v. Grote /. c.) 

(b.) éxevngloy. Cf. adi. 87. Any one might move the question (efx), 

but, only one of the ten proédroi, i.e. the president for the day, could put the 
question to the vote, Bl. kiveiy. Of. ad i. 143, viii. 15, with 
Arnold’s note. yntrn=vauTing. So iv. 85. d. 
@dvaroy (nulayv. In this connexion Kriiger observes 6dvaros stands without 
the article. Jelf, § 580. 1. Tpinpdpxovs. Here, ‘men to command 
as well as to equip the triremes.’ In later times it was not so; see Smith's 
Dict. Antiq. 6.v. 


Cuaprmn XXV.—(a.) éxet Evpudywr—e.g. Acarnanians, Zacynthians, 


and their countrymen from Naupactus. &AAa re éxdxnovy— devastated 
other places in the course of their cireumnamgation. Diod. specifies the 
Argolic Acte (xii. 43; cf. Cramer iii. 34). MeOéyny ris 


Aakwvenss. Thisis added to distinguish it from the Argolic Methone, between 
Epidaurus and Trezen, which was occupied by the Athenians in the seventh 
year of the war (iv. 45). (There were besides three other towns of the same 
name in Macedon, Thessaly, and Eubea.) It was, strictly speaking, in 
Messenia, a little to the south of the harbour of Pylos. (So Xen. Hew, vi. 2. 
19, speaks of the Sphagian islands as being off the Laconian, i.e. the Messenian. 
coast. Pausanias says it took its name from the rock Mothon, which formed 
the breakwater of its harbour (Messen. xxxv.), The Lacedemonians established 
a colony of Nauplians in Methone, who had been expelled from their native 
city by the Argives (Paus. u. s.). There is a modern Greek town called Modon, 
with a fortress built by the: Venetians, near which Sir W. Gell saw vestiges of 
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a eity, with a citadel and some marbles, at a place called Palaio Mothone. 
(Gell's Ztin. p. 54; Cramer, iii. 138; Smith’s Dict. Geog. s.v.). 

dvOpdwey obk évdytwv—i.e, ‘no regular garrison, P. ‘Nov portion of the 
one-third of the available military force of Sparta left at home for the defence 
of the country,’ T.K.A. In joining in this attack on Methone, the Corcyrans, 
as Poppo observes, violated the principles of their purely defensive alliance 
(¢rtuaxla, i. 44). This was probably the result of the embassy to Corcyra 
alluded to in cap. vii. of this book; the invasion of Attica by the Spartans 
justifying a naval irruption of the allies of Athens into Peloponnesus. 

(b.) Bpacldas 6 TéAAcBos. We are here iatroduced for the first time to 
the man most eminent not only among his own countrymen, but among all 
whose names are mentioned as connected with this war. We may justly bestow on 
him the praise of having ‘ had the head to devise, the tongue to persuade, and the 
hand to execute’ (not any mischief, as was said of Cromwell), but every scheme 
evincing daring enterprise, brilliant execution, and the soundest patriotism. 
From this time until his untimely death there is no single gallant achievement 
that was not either planned or conducted by him. He was (a rare qualification 
with his countrymen) otk &dévaros elweiy (iv. 84), mérpios, xpqds (iv. 108), 
Sparrhpos eis ta wdvra, Kara wdyra dyabds: wiclorou tgws Aare8atpnovlors 
yevdpevos, and these noble qualities were of this essential service to his country- 
men, that they inspired a ground of confidence among those whom they wished 
to win over that he was a fair sample of what might be expected in every 
Spartan commander: éAwl8a éyxaréAure BéBasoy ds nal of BAA Todo! elow 
(81). Such are the scattered expressions in which Thucydides, an historian 
above all others chary of praise, sums up the character of this noble man. The 
words of Diodorus are simple but expressive—véos pty dy dary 8t nal dvdpelq 
Siapépwy, xii. 43. S:aSpapneay. He forced his way through the Athenian 
line while their attention was fully engaged with the fort in front of them, 
and threw himself into (¢owlwrrve: és) the town, and saved it (reprewolyce). 
toxixrey seems to be the technical military term; in Latin, ‘ intromittere’ 
(Liv, xxiv. 13). [No doubt the primitive notion of rerpaypuévoy is having ‘ their 
faces turned towards’—the natural position of all persons intently occupied on 
anything, but to translate it so literally, as B/. does, seems childish.] Kriiger, 
ef. iii. 102, wepterolnoay rd xwploy. éxnvéén. B. quotes Westermann, 
Quest. Dem. ii. 26, (who describes these public honours as ‘civitatis gratiaram 
actio erga civem qui munere aliquo in commodum reipublicz bene functus erat,”) 
and a decree preserved in Plut. Vit. x. Rhet. p. 851, Se5dx0a: 7q Shup éwrauvéoa 
Auxodpyoy ... dperis vera wal Sixatootyns. In addition to these public honours 
he was probably made ephor eponymus the next September. Cf. Xen. Hell. 
li. 2. Io, 

(c.) oxévres THs 'HAelas és derdy. So above, és MeOdyny rijs Aakwuixijs, 
and Thuc. passim. On the omission of the article here, the regular construction, 
[ef.c.18.b.1.] Bl. founds a surely unnecessary theory that $e and # ded are dis- 
tinct places ; the former a peninsula, the latter a city. A look at any good map 
(e.g. Cramer's) will show this to be incorrect. The Athenians, be it observed, 
were sailing zorthward, purposing to attack Pheia (as és ey shows). From the 
position of the town, just at the neck of the peninsula, on whichever side of the 
peninsula Ichthys they had landed, Thuc. words would be correct. But theyde- 
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barked their troops on the south side, in what is now called the Bay of Katacolo, 
which may be described as a xwploy dAluevov. When overtaken by the storm, to 
avoid being caught in this open roadstead, they sailed round the peninsula to the 
true port of Pheia, which was on the north side (vil. 31). This is the creek of 
Pontikocastro, or Pundikocestro, where some vestiges of the Hellenic walls 
of Pheia are still found. The promontory Pheia of Strabo (vili. 343) lies still 
further again to the north, and is identified with the modern: headland of 
Skaphidi. Near this is a mountain torrent which flows into the sea, and is 
probably the Iardanus (on which Homer places Pheie, J/. vii. 135), and the 
modern Cardamo. Cf. Xen. Hell. vi. ii. 19, Hom. Od. xv. 297 (Cramer, iii. p. 
87, Leake’s Morea, ap. Smith, Geog. Dict. s, v.). colAns “HAssos. 
‘ Hollow Elis’ was the name originally given to the plain of the Peneus to dis- 
tinguish it from the mountainous district of the Acroreia; but as this was the 
larger and more fertile part, the name was given to the whole north territory, to 
distinguish it from the dependent districts of Pisatis and Triphylia. No doubt 
the name of Elis, Fdd:s, is connected with the Latin Vallis (Smith, Dict. s.v.). 
dvépov xaridvros. K. cf. c. 84, 7d xvetpa xarye:, vi. 18, the regular term for 
a squall coming sweeping down; so Luke viii. 23, xaréBn AatAay advduov cis 
why Aluyny, and Acts xxvii. 14, EBade nar’ abrijs kveuos rupwvucds. 
xeipaCdpevoi—‘ making bad weather of tt,’ as our sailors say. So Acta xxvii. 
18, opodpés 8k xeipalopevey judy. weptéwAecov. ‘Strong winds 
on a harbourless coast induced the captains to sail with most of the troops round 
Cape Ichthys, in order to reach the harbour of Pheia on the northern side of it, 
while the Messenian hoplites, marching by land across the promontory, attacked 
Pheia, and carried it by assault.’—Grote, v. 18x. These were the Messenians 
of Naupactus. 

(d.) &vartapBdvovai—‘ pick up,’ 4] FOAAH dn orparid. By 
this time the main body of the Eleians had come to the reinforcement of the 
men of Pisatis. 


Cuarren XXVI.—wzwepi. For the force of rept see not. adi. 14. b. ‘To 
coast round the shores of the Locri Opuntii and Epicnemidii, and keep guard 
over Euboea, whence they derived their corn, and where they had deposited 
their cattle.’ &moBdoess— descents. ris re wapadadacolov 
xat @pér:ov. The grammatical construction is borne out exactly by the geo- 
graphical position of Thronium, which lies inland at some distance from the 
coast, on the banks of the Boagrius (Hom. JZ. ii. 533), twenty stadia from 
Cape Cnemis, which gives its name to the Epicnemidii (Strab. ix. 426). The 
town was afterwards enslaved by the Phocian general, Onomarchus. Sir W. 
Gell identifies its site with a ruin near Longachi, where an inscription containing 
the name was also discovered. (Cramer, ii. 114.) "AASaA 
lies a few miles to the east of Cnemis, on the coast, in the territory of the 
Locri Opuntii. Gell discovered its ruins on an insulated hill near the shore. 
The Locri Ozolz had also a town of the same name. Sphpovs. 
C£ i. 108, iii. 101. 


Cuarren XXVII.—(a.) dvéorgcayv. Cf.n.adc.14. The word implies 
not only the expulsion of the Aginetans, but the occupying their island with 
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settlers of their own (Anpodxor, iii. 50). These men are of course &roiuo: with 
reference to the country they leave—i. ¢. emigrants, and érorxo: to that in which 
they settle as immigrants. For the Dorian origin of Avgina, see Strabo, viii. 
375; Paus. Corinth. 29. We learn from i. 105, 108, that the Athenians had 
taken seventy of the Aéginetans’ ships, forced them to surrender the rest, de- 
molish their fortifications, and submit to taxation. They now eject the whole 
population: but not content with this, in the eighth year of the war they made 
a descent upon Thyrea, burnt down the city in which the Aiginetans had taken 
refuge, sacked the whole place, and carrying the survivors in chains to Athens, 
put the whole number to death in cold blood, 3: thy mporépay del wore ExOpay, 
a8 Thucydides quaintly adds, iv. 57. Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 5. 

(5.) @vpéay is interesting as the place where the battle took place between 
the 300 Spartans and 300 Argives, described by Herodotus, i. 82, who, we 
may observe, uses the plural form of the word, @upeal. Cf. Ov. Fast. ii. 663. 
The modern Astro probably represents the ancient town, z.e. the one com- 
menced by the A¢ginetans, which the arrival of the Athenians suspended. But 
the whole subject is of great difficulty. (See Smith, Dict. s.v. Cynuria.) This 
district of Thyreatis was one of the most fertile plains in Peloponnesus, ex- 
tending about six miles in length along the coast, but never more than three 
miles broad, being shut in by Mount Parnon. This plain, which belonged to 
Argolis, is said to have been seized by the Lacedsemonians as early as the reign 
of Echestratus, son of Agis, circa B.c. 1000, but they were expelled by the Argives, 
who retained doubtful possession of it till B.c. 547, when the battle before re- 
ferred to was fought. When the ginetans were settled there, the two towns of 
Thyrea and Anthene were given to them. It was afterwards ceded by treaty 
to the Argives, v. 41, and Philip confirmed them in the possession of it. 
‘Pausanias, vii. 12, says the border quarrels continued even down to his day. 
Td *AOnvalwy Sidgpopor. Objective genitive—‘ their quarrel with the Athe- 


nians.’ geioudy. Cf. adi. 101. KeOopla, These compound 
adjectives, K. says, are of three terminations. Cf. iv. 56, where Thucydides 
repeats, almost word for word, the statement here. of 8° dawdpnoay. 


These scattered remnants were probably those whom Lysander collected and 
reinstated in their ancient home after the battle of gos Potamoi (Xen, Hell. 
li, 2. §). 


Cuarren XXVIII.—vovpnvla card ceaAtvny. The physical new moon 
not coinciding with the civil one. Soxet—is the received opinion.’ 
5 fAsos égéAcwe. Modern astronomical calculations refer this eclipse to the 
3rd of August. Had it happened three months earlier, as Mr. Grote observes, 
it might have been looked upon as an unfavourable omen, and stopped the in- 
vasion of Attica (vi. p. 184). Eclipses, together with earthquakes, famines, 
&c., were still reckoned among fortuitous natural phenomena, i. 23, and 
Herod. i. 74, where, though the historian implies the previous calculation of 
the eclipse by Thales (odpoy wpoOéuevos) he uses the curious phrase, rhy juépny 
etawlyns vinra yevéo@a:: and the still more curious passage in Xen. Ana, iii. 
4. 8, where the inhabitants of Larissa take advantage of an eclipse to escape 
from the invading army (Xen. Hist. v. 3. 10; Herod. vii. 37, ix. 10; Quintil. 
Inst. Or. i. 10. 47, ed. Gesner), dorépwy. Heiss states that these 
were Venus and Mars. 
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Cuapter XXIX.—{a.) Nuppddwpoy roy Wbdew, tvbpa “ABSnyplrey. 
Herodotus (vii. 137) uses these words in exactly the same order, when speaking 
of Nymphodorus as having betrayed Nicolas and Aneristus, sons of Bulis, and 
Sperthias, to the Athenians. Cf. h. Le. 67. (Md@ew, the Ionic genitive of Nubhs, 
as the Schol. observes.) Abdera was on the south coast of Thrace, some little 
distance east of the river Nestus. «ard “ABdnpa... roraydy Néoroy péoyra, 
Herod. vii. rog (perhaps in c. 126 we may explain 8: ’ABShpwv péwy sorauds 
Néovos, ‘ flowing through the territory of the Abderites’). Hercules was its 
mythological, Timesias of Clazomenz its historical, founder (Herod. i. 168). 
When Harpagus was left by Cyrus to complete the subjugation of Ionia, the 
Teians, following the example of the Phocans, left their country and sailed in 
a body to Abdera. Fifty years after, the Abderites had the expensive honour 
of feeding the Persian king on his mareh to Greece (Herod. vii. 120). Abdera 
was reduced by Thrasbylus B.c. 408. Though proverbial for the stupidity of 
its inhabitants, it produced the philosophers Democritus and Anaxarchus and 
the sophist Protagoras : 

‘eujus prudentia monstrat 
Summos posse viros et magna exempla daturos, 
Vervecum in patria crassoque sub aére nasci.’ 
—VJuv. x. 50. 


Cf. Mart. x. 25. 4. 

ZirdAnns. Son of Teres, succeeded his father as king of Thrace, or more cor- 
rectly of the powerful tribe of the Odrys, probably some years before the break- 
ing out of the Peloponnesian war, as he had so far increased the already extensive 
kingdom of his father, that it reached from Abdera to the mouths of the 
Danube, and inland to the sources of the Strymon, thirteen days’ journey ac- 
cording to Diodorus, xii. 50 (Diod. is probably mistaken as to the date of his 
accession). As he was on hostile terms with Perdiccas, king of Macedon, 
(having espoused the cause of his brother Philip,) the Athenians, who were 
also exasperated against Perdiccas for supporting the Potideans in their revolt, 
cultivated the friendship of Sitalees by repeated embassies, and as we see 
below, conferred the rights of citizenship on his son Sadocus. At the close of 
this book we have the account of the gigantic but unsuccessful expedition 
which he undertook against Macedon (ii. 95—101). He afterwards fell in 
a battle against the Triballi, B.c. 424, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Seuthes, son of Sparadocus, who was a partisan of Perdiccas (iv. 101; cf. not. 
ad i. 57. 59. 61. 63, Dion. xii. 34). Aristophanes alludes to these embassies in 
his Acharnians, 140—150, where the Scholiast says that Sadocus was also 
known by the names Teres and Sitalces, This enrolment appears to have taken 
place at the festival of Apaturia ; hence the allusion in line 146. 

mpdtevov. Poppo ef. Wachsmuth, Gr. Ant, i. 1, p. 122; Thue. ii. 85; iii. 2. 
70. 92; iv. 78; v. 76, &e. 

(b.) ?O8pdca:s. Herod. (iv. 92) mentions the Odryse as settled on the banks 
of the Artiscus, a tributary of the Hebrus. But their territory was afterwards 
much enlarged. Thamyris is said to have been an Odrysian, Paus. iv. 33 
and Orpheus was their king. éwl wretoy TIS BAANS Opdxns—K. 
compares 1. ix. c. kal vavrixng Gua én) wadoy ray BAAwy ioxdoas. Dale 
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translates, ‘ he founded the great kingdom of the Odryse on a larger scale than 
the other states of Thrace.’ atrévonoyv. Cf. c. 96 (b.) where he 
specifies the Dii: the xa) signifies for all that, notwithstanding. 

rpoghne: ovdév—‘ has no connexion with. So of xpoofxoyres and af rpooh- 
kovoas, ©, Xxxiv. 6. THs alrns Opduns— they did not come from the 
same part of Thrace,’ K., who compares wéAeds twos elva:, Xen. Anab. vii, iii. 19 
(Plat. Apol. xxix. c.; Prot. 316). Aavalg. The more ancient.name 
was Daulis (Strabo, ix. 423), afterwards changed to Daulia, which is retained to 
the present day. The signification, ‘thick forest,’ seems to point to some such 
derivation as 3a-5An. Cf. Hom. JZ. ii. §20; Liv. xxxii. 18. There was, we may 
observe, another Daulia in Illyria, spoken of by Homer as a Phocian town. Cf. 
Paus. x. 4, 5. For the occupation of this district by Thracians, see Miiller’s 
Dorians, i. 9; Wachsmuth’s Ast. Gr. Introduction; Paus. i. 41; Strabo, ix. 
From using the words ai yuvaixes we may infer that Thucydides was aware 
of the variation of the legends in the story of Itys. Homer, in the well-known 
passage in the Odyssey [v. i.] makes Aédon wife of Zethus, and daughter of 
Pandareus. The words AavA:ds 8pyis do not occur in any extant Greek 
author of a date prior to Thucydides (Poppo), though the allusions in later 
writers are very common. As Grote observes, i. 265, ‘Neither the archeology 
of Attica, nor that of its various component fractions, was much dwelt upon 
by the ancient epic poets of Greece.’ Grote quotes the passage referred to 
above. (Hom. Od, xix. 523; Apollod. iii. 148; Aisch. Supp. 61 ; Soph. Hect. 
107; Ovid, Metam. vi. 425, 8q.; Hygin. Fab. xlv.) There is probably an allu- 
sion to the myth in Hesiod, Op. et Di. 566 (Gaisf.) wayd:ovls dpro xeAiddr. To 
these we may add Paus. i. 41 (who speaks of Daulis as rijs éxtp Xatpwvelas, and 
adds wdAq yap rijs viv xadounéyys “EAAdSos BdpBapes ra woAAd Penoay), Soph. 
Elect. 148, and with the Schol. Sophocles and Philocles both wrote a ‘ Tereus.’ 
(Zech. Agam. 1152; Arist. Av. 100, 209, 676, with Schol.; Catull. lxv. 14, 
‘Daulias absumpti fata gemens Ityli’; Ov. Heroid. xv. 154, ‘ Concinit Ismarium 
Daulias ales Ityn;’ Metam. v. 276, ‘Daulia Threicio Phocmaque milite rura 
cesserat;’ Virg. Ciris, 200, ‘ Dauliades Puelle; Eelog. vi. 78; Georg. iv. 15 ; 
Albinovan. i. 105, ‘ Deflet Threicium Daulias ales Ityn ;’ Senec. Agamem. 671, 


Thyest. 275.) 31a rogotrov. ‘At so short a distance’ from his own 
country. P. ef. ii. 89, 3¢ dAlyou; iii. 21, 51, 8¢ éAdooovos; 94, Bid TOAAOD ; iv. 
115, 8a wAelorov; vi. ii., &e. én’ wperle—‘ with a view tu 
mutual assistance ; 88 1. 3. BGAAOv fh 81d TOAAGY Huepor— 


‘ rather than amongst the Odryse, whase country lay at a distance of many days’ 
journey.’ 

(d.) txuv...eyévero. Hither 4» must be supplied from the other clause 
of the sentence, as implied in éyévero, or by the change in the eonstruction the 


participle is put for the finite verb. P. uepdros = Stvauy. ‘ Pri- 
musque potens rex Odrysarum fuit.’ P. guveteXeiv—‘ una expug- 
nare ; in expugnando adjuvare, B. XdSoxov. See above, Serdaxys. 


weAtagrGy. The Thracian peltaste were renowned. Cf. iv. 129, 6 (so ii. 
79; iv. 28, 32; iil. 123; v. 6, 10); Arist. Acharn. 160, xaraweArdcovra: rhy 
Bowsrlay 8anv; Lys. 563, wéArny celwy Sowep 5 Tnpeds; Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 2; 
Elmsley ad Arist. Acharn. l. c.). 

(e.) EuveBiBaae— reconciled, i.e. from the notion of bringing the parties 
together. Odpuny. Cf. 1. 61. 
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Cnapren XXX.—(a.) wep) MeAowédyynooy. From Pheia the Athenian 
fleet coasted northwards, the coast of Acarnania being probably included is 
their mission. Naupactus would be their main station to the north, of course. 
%dAtov, or Z6AAtov—as Colonel Leake and Poppo read, on the authority of the 
best MSS.—is placed by Cramer on the Acarnanian coast, N. of Astacus, and a 
little S. of Palerus, over against Leucas. He identifies it with the modem 
Selavena: Zavedei representing the ancient Palerus. It was at Sollium that 
Demosthenes convened the Acarnanians, prior to his attack on AEtolia (iii. 95). 
And we find the Corinthians claiming it, on the cessation of hostilities (v. 30). 
Wadatpedoir, Strabo mentions this town along with Alyzia (x. p. 459). 
“Aarakoy, said to have been a colony of Cephallenia, lies on the bay now 
called Dragamasti, one side of which is formed by the promontory Crithote. 
Its ruins are to be seen near the monastery of St. Elius (Leake, North. Greece, 
iv. 4; Cramer, il. 19). kara xpdros—‘ by assault. 

(b.) KepadAnvta, called by Homer Same, or Samos ( Odys. i. 246; Il. ii. 
634), had the Taphians for its earliest inhabitants. The rame of the island 
first occurs in Herodotus, ix. 28. The fourfold division of the island was 
probably very ancient, since an early legend derived their names from the four 
sons of Cephalus, the eponymus of Cephallenia. None of them became of any 
importance. Same and Proni are on the E. coast; Crania and Pale on the W. 
Cf. Strab. x. 455; Grote, vi. 182. kard ’Akapyavlayr—' geger- 
iiber’ K. See Jelf, § 629. i. 


Cuarrern XXXI.—(a.) wep) rd pOivdxwpor. Cf. Diod. xii. 43, 4. ‘To- 
wards the close of September.’—Grote. és rhy Meyapida. ‘A decree 
was proposed in the Athenian ekklesia by Charinus, though perhaps not carried, 
to the effect that the strategi every year should swear as a portion of their oath 
of office, that they would twiee invade and ravage the Megarid.’—Grote, vi. 
184. It appears from iv. 66, that, for several years of the war certainly, this 
was actually done—mie(duevor bwd "AOnvalwy rH wodrdu del xavrd Eros Exacror 
Bis éoBadAdvrwy wavorpamig és rhy xdépay. (Cf. Duk. in loc. Plut. Vit. Pericl. 
p. 306.) The distress and privations endured by the Megarians, remembered 
even down to the days of Pausanias (i. 40, 3), were extreme ; as not only their 
corn and fruits and even their garden vegetables were destroyed, but by 
blockading the port of Niseea the Athenians prevented all importation of pro- 
visions into the city, which was reduced to a state of famine. See the graphic 
description in the Acharnians (685-781) and Pax, 482. They suffered in 8 
similar manner before the battle of Leuctra from being the allies of Sparta and 
enemies of Athens (Demosthenes, c. Neer., p. 1357). 

(6.) wéytoroy 8h. ([Cf. iii. 17, a., where Thucyd. mentions the largest 
display of the naval force of the Athenians preparatory to the blockade of 
Mytilene.] ‘The junction of the two formed the largest Athenian force thst 
had ever yet been seen together.’—Grote, vi. 183. abrot. For the ex 
pressive force of the pronoun here cf. Arist. Acharn. 507 : 


GAN’ dopey abrol viv ye wepiertiopévor: 
Tous ‘yap perolxous Uxupa tay doray Ayu. 


apseoxtrior. Cf. ili. 17, where we learn that the pay of each hoplite on 
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service at Potidsea, was two drachmez a-day. Ini. 57 we hear that 1000 were 
sent (v. ch. 64), a second reinforcement of 1600 under Phormio. Either 
therefore their numbers were thinned by the siege, as Poppo thinks, or some 
had returned, as Kriger says. Nica:a éddAw, In the eighth year 
of the war, B.c. 424. Cf. iv. 69. 


Cuartrr XXXII.—’Araddyry (not to be confounded with the Mace- 
donian Atalanta, ch. 100, or with the small island of the same name off the 
coast of Attica) lies off Locris, in the Opuntian gulf. A great part of these 
Athenian fortifications was swept away by the inundation of the sea in the 
sixth year of the war, which did so much damage in Eubea also. Cf. iii. c. 
89; ef. Diod. xii. 44. §9, who even states that this irruption of the sea made 
Atalanta, which was before a chersonesus, an island. It is still called Talando- 
Nisi. @povptov, ‘A permanent garrison was planted, and a fortified 
post erected.’—Grote, vi. 182; cf. vi. 75. éphpun, probably as c. xvil., 
‘having only scattered inhabitants.’ Some of the cattle of the Athenians were 
probably transported here. TOD ph. Cc. iV. Anords—‘ privateers.’ 


Cuaprer XXXIII.—(a.) eareA@etv, kardyery. The technical phrases 
for the return and restoration of exiles. Cf. AEsch. Choeph. 3: 


finw ydp els viv rhyBe nad xarépxopat. 


éxixotpovs—' mercenaries, P. 

(b.) @& dporAoylas—‘ from a preconcerted plan agreed upon by the parties,’ 
i.e. on pretence of surrender. adwpogdoxhrois. Here used actively, 
88 93; iv. 72; Vii. 29; passively, in il. 5. 62 ; iii. 39. : Biacdrepoy. 
Cf. iv. 31, avaxdpnots BeBaorépa ; v. 73, 7) awoxdpnois ob Blaos Fy. 


Caarren XXXIV.—(a.) re warply véum. Grote, vi. 41, quoting 
Westermann, says that this custom seems to have been introduced shortly after 
the Persian war. Pericles had pronounced the funeral oration over those who 
fell in the Samian war. Some portions of his speech seem to have been pre- 
served to the time of Aristotle (Rhet. i. 7. 3. 10. 3). Who the originator of 
this practice was is doubtful. Grote thinks that no one in particular was in- 
tended by rdy xpoo@évra in the following chapter. The Scholiast says Solon was 
the author of it; Weber, Cimon ; Westermann, Aristides ; while other com- 
mentators fix on Themistoctes. ragas éwothoavro. The indef. plural 
—a funeral. Plato, Menez. c. 1, uses the active form. Cf. Isocrates, ¢. viii., 
and below § c.; Paus. i. 29; iv. aq. 7a d07G. For the whole passage, 
cf. Hom. 2. xxiv. 790 sq. wporl@evrat. So ‘proponere,’ Tac. 
Ann. iii. 5. Trav droyevonevwv— of the departed. Cf. c. 51, 
Tas dAopipoes tay anxoyryvouévwy, and 98, dreylyvero obdty Tod orparoi. 
Herod. ii. 136, pndéva trav dwvrod dxcyerduevwv dias. wpoTpira. 
Poppo says that this xpdé@eo1s took place sometimes the day before. 
¢xipépe:—' brings presents (or tokens of respect) ;’ not to be understood here of 
such offerings as the Latins expressed by ‘inferia.’ P. and Weber. 

(b.) Adpraxas—‘ open coffins, ‘sandapile. The Scholiast says cypress 
wood was chosen from its property of resisting corruption—2:d 7d &cewroy elvar. 
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Cf. Hom. ZZ. u.s.; Miiller’s Archeology, § 301. hs xacros Fy 
puaAjs. Inverse attraction of the relative by the transposition of the substan- 
tive (Jelf, § 824; ii. 2). Ty &pavey. Explained by the succeeding 


words, ‘those whose bodies were not found for burying’ (avalpeow, cf. xxii. 6; 
Plat. Menex. xiv.). For these a cénotaph was erected. For the grammatical 
construction, see Jelf, § 518. b. Euvexpépe:— joins the funeral 
procession.’ JB. says this was not allowed at private funerals. 

©) oj pa— Grabstitte, ‘ burying-place.’ Tov KaAAlorov xpo- 
agretou, the outer Ceramicus, between the astu and the academia. Cf. Paus. 
ii, §; Smith’s Dict. v. Athens, p. 302. &el— as @ general rule,’ i.e. 
ever since the first establishment of the custom, with the exception of those 
who fell at Marathon (€v Mapa0y1, where observe the omission of the article), 
and the case of Tellus, mentioned by Herodotus, i. 30, who wag buried at 
Eleusis; probably in the war against Megara (see Turner's note ad loc.). 
Herodotus says also (ix. 85) that those who fell at Plates were buried on the 
spot. dpnpévos bwd rijs wéXews— by the senate, Plato says, 
Menez. c. i., &pixduny xpds 7d BovAeurhpiov, xrvOdpnevos Sri y BovAd wérAAst alpetobas 
Boris épet ew) rois dwobavover Tapas yap oloGa Sr: wéAAover woseiy. bs Gy. 
Cf. Jelf, § 829. 4. py &tbveros. Cf. c. xiv. perd row fuverod xal 
duvards, and c. lxv. di:does. Cf adi.c. 69, For the difference be- 
tween dtlwors and &tlwya, see Grote, vi. 233. n. dw abrois— 
‘in their praise, ‘2u Ehren derselben,’ K. . 

(d.) dwdre EupBalyn abrots. ‘ So oft thnen der Anlass dazy eintrat,’ K. 
‘Whenever circumstances occurred to call forth the necessity of the cnstom ; 
as é.g. over those who fell at Sphacteria, Delium, Amphipolis, in Sicily, the 
Hellespont, and Arginuse,’ Weber. 7 IepsxAjs. He had before 
pronounced the oration over those who fell in the Samian war (Grote, vi. 
41), on which occasion the women present crowned him with garlands, like a 


Victorious athlete. katpos éAduBave. Cf. xviii. b., dxére wéAepos xara- 
AdBor; Dion Cass. 393, ewel re 5 xapds éAduBave, ‘when the proper time for so 
doing came,’ ohparos. Here used for the actual spoé in the 
cemetery where they were buried, not, as above, for the whole sepul- 
cretum. dri wAcioroy Tov dplarov. Cf. adi.1. b, dwt wAciovoy 
dpéxwy, K. 


Cuaprer XXXV.—(a.) The prineiples already laid down concerning the 
speeches in Thucydides (cf. i. 22. a), are doubtless applicable to the present 
one; but this is probably more exactly reported than most of the others, for it 
is likely that Thuc. heard it delivered, and the matter as well as the character 
of the speaker would impress it deeply upon his mind. It is one of the most 
beautiful and remarkable fragments of antiquity, and with its commentaries and 
its translations forms quite a little literature of itself. The English reader may 
consult the prolegomena to Poppo’s larger work ; Thirlwall, vol. iii.; Grote, vi; 
Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. xxxiv. § 8. Lysias, as is well-known, has also an 
éxirdgwos Adyos among his extant orations, but it is of an inferior order of merit. 
That called ‘Menexenus,’ which passes under the name of Plato, is altogether 
unworthy of him. The ‘Funeral Oration’ of Demosthenes is generally acknow- 
ledged to be spurious. Toy wpocbéyvrTa TE vdpqy—'‘ him who attached 
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to the law, i.e. made the delivery of a speech one of the provisions which the 
law enjoins. Solon is supposed to have originated the law. It is not clear who 
made this particular additign ; Kriig. and others refer it to the era of the 
Persian war. The form of expression seems to be borrowed from Herod. ii. 
136, xpowreOjvas St Eri rovTY TE vou Tévde. @s karddv—as with 
the idea that it is a right and proper thing ; so editors suppose that oy has 
fallen ont after the similar termination, but such omissions are easily paralleled. 
Some would destroy the abrdy, but it is obviously necessary for the euphony of 
the sentence, dpol 3t dy 23dne1—' to me personally (the position is 
emphatic) #¢ would have seemed enough. I prefer taking a» thus to dy eva 
with Goll., for several reasons, and especially because Thuc. did not write Soxei, 
tpyy xal. ‘ We might,’ says Kriig., ‘have anticipated xal Eryy, but xal belongs 
to the whole clause.’ This would greatly have weakened the rhetorical effect— 
‘ As by deeds they have shown themselves good men and true, by deeds too should 
their honours be set forth.’ wal ph. ‘Supply caddy ftom apxoiy,’ 
Krig., but in English we should also say elliptically, ‘and not,’ &c. The sense 
of the following words is clear, whatever conclusion we eome to as regards the 
regimen of wiorevOjva. The Schol. makes it depend upon xwduvetecBas, i. ¢. 
‘run a risk of being believed,’ implying also the contrary idea, a risk of being 
disbelieved. Others, connecting it with ed re «al xeipoy «.7.A., suppose the 
whole phrase a sort of epexegesis to xwbduretdeaOau, i.¢. ‘are put in peril, that is 
to say, of having the belief attached to them dependent upon the fact of whether a 
man speak well or il.’ There is a third method, 4.6. to repeat xwSuvebecOar 
twice in the sentence as Géll. does. The xal between «3 and xeipow might if 
necessary be considered the adversative and not the connective one, as in several 
passages in Thucyd., and with re also in one quoted by Kriig. from Dion. Br. 
an. d. Pomp. i. 7, xpueds évépy xpbog waparedels xpelrray re xal xelpwr edplonerat. 
The prep. év in the sense of perilled wpon seems necessary, though some MSS. 
omit it. Cf. with Krig. év rg Kap) xivduvedcopery; Eur. Cycl. 654, and ev 
idorplus Yuxais xuBvvetoouer, Isoc. iv. 86, and ra Rucrepa dy évt dvdpl xuduved- 
erat, Lucian, Jup. Frag. 4. 

(0.) wer plas—‘ observing the dle mean.’ dy 6 sc. dy Tp perplas 
ciety, says Poppo. He therefore would render, wherein, or the which, if a man 
does, he finds tt difficult even to establish a conviction that he speaks the truth, 
thus making Sdnyots rijs GAnOelas, ‘ extstimatio, or ‘ opinio veritatis,’ as iv. 18, 55, 
87. Yet it is somewhat doubtful whether Thuc. would have used language 
which makes the difficulty of obtaining credence look like a result of observing 
moderation in statements. The words év ¢ may be taken differently—‘ Zt is no 
easy thing to speak suitably (without any sort of exaggeration), ix a matter where 
even one’s character for veracity ta established with difficulty,’ i.e. this preliminary 
difficulty makes exact propriety of speech more hard to attain. The thought 
seems to be: ‘one can hardly get believed at all; much more then is it difficult 
to get a fit and proper estimate of the matter believed.’ Arn. quotes iii. 43, 
THs ob BeBalov Soxhoews Tay Kepdar, ‘your ill-grounded impression that we are 
bribed?’ Cf. also i:. 84, ili. 45, &c. The word is of frequent use in the tragic 
poets. wpos & BotAcrai—‘ when compared with what his wishes are 
(refers to eSvous) and what he knows to be the case’ (refers to tuveidds). 
kal tAeord (eo Oa: has reference to erplws, ‘80 far from being moderately ex- 
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pressed are even exaggerated. 52a pbdvov—‘ through an envious 
Jeeling, stands somewhat independently, as we might ourselves place it. 
bmtp thy éavred pborv— that transcends his own natural powers. 

(c.) Tre brepBdAAovri abray. If, with the Schol., we consider abrér to 
refer to éralywy, we must translate—‘ to such of them as are extravagant'—i.e. 
of the praises. But it is also quite possible to refer abray to the general con- 
ception implied in dy Hxovcev—‘ to the surpassing among them’—t. e. the exploits; 
or generalizing the antecedent notion still more, we may explain, with Popp., 
& dy Exacros ofnras ixavds elves Spay, tr. ‘ that which goes beyond what each man 
fancies himself able to do.’ ° But that dwepBdAAew should be intransitive, is no 
objection to the other methods. Cf. vii. 67, ii. 45, and Isoc. xii. 36, rots bwepBdaa- 
Aovot trav Epyay éioGoat robs Adyous. Something of the same kind happens with 
our verbs ‘to pass,’ and ‘to surpass. In old English, ‘ Well that passes.’ 
%8n. This word denotes that the mind pauses, and goes no further. Tr. there- 
fore, ‘ straightway—at once, because they envy, without further examination, dis- 
believe.” For the sentiment, cf. Sallust, Catil. c. 3, and Rochefoucault, Maz. 
376, ‘Les esprits médiocres condamnent d’ordinaire tout ce qui passe leur 
portée.’ é€SoxsudoOn, a strong word, the one employed to denote that 
after scrutiny a person has been found fit for a public office, and youths for the 
rights of manhood (Dem. 814, 20), tr. ‘tested and approved.’ See Hermann, 
Pol, Antig. Greece, § 123, 12. Xph wal ewe x.71.A.—* it becomes necessary 
that I, as well as others, in pursuance of the law, should endeavour to meet, as 
far as possible, your several wishes and opinions. The 8d meant is that of the 
tuveidas axpoarhs, as the BobAnats is that of the edvous. 


Cuarter XXXVI.—(a.) “Apfopat... xparov— The first thing I shall do 
will be to commence from,’ &c. This, Krag. admits, may be the meaning, though 
he observes that even if taken otherwise there ts no pleonasm, for a commence- 
ment may embrace several topics. Cf. 11, §3 (a), and mp@rov &pxerGa, ii. 68, 


and Monk on Hippolytus, v. 991. kal wpémov 8 &ua— and suitable 
withal. Such is generally the force of 3¢ following «al. Thy riphy, 8. 
of first and distinguished mention. ‘tel of abrot. See note oni. 2. b. 


S:adoxn ray ewiyiyvouévwy, This may be the instrumental dative de- 
noting the means of transmission, ‘ by means of a perpetual succession,’ or simply 
the dative after rapédocay, ‘ to an uninterrupted succession. Gdoll. remarks that 
the words are intended to explain of abrol, ‘ virtually the same, that is to say th 
the sense of a successive body,’ but this seems to me hypercritical ; who would 
ever have supposed that they were actually the same ? 

(b.) wpds ofs €8éEavro—in addition to what they had received from that 
ancestors.’ Up to the Persian war only Attica. Kriig. ovn aadves. 
The editors doubt whether this is to be connected with krncdpevo: or xpos- 
xaréd\iuxoy. Probably the author, in such cases, had no very determinate pur 
pose himself, and Poppo’s remark may be correct: ‘Fortasse dat& operd in 
medio collocata sunt, ut ad ambo verba spectent.’ I would only say that Krig.s 
objection to connect it with xpoe. because inappropriate, seems to me unreasol- 
able—‘ and at the cost of no slight labour have bequeathed it to us as well,’ is surely 
very intelligible. va xAXelw abrijs. This certainly appears a con- 
tradiction to what precedes. Melhorn, as quoted by Popp., explains that 20 
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territorial extension is intended, but the gradual consolidation of power by policy, 
and the increase of internal resources, It may be so; yet Popp.’s conjecture, 
avriv, is worthy of consideration, in which case we should take ra wAelw adver- 
bially, as in xara yijv rd wAclw } xara Oardocay, i. 13. 

ey rp xadeorynnula HAsela— the set time of life,’ i.e. physically speaking, 
when the muscles are set, and the human frame will henceforth receive no ad- 
ditional growth, yet has not begun to decay. The use of udAora here is surely 
inconsistent with the notion that it means ¢o the full, exactly as has been inti-- 
mated before. Cf. i. 13. c. 18.8., for xadeornxulg. €f. with Popp. ‘composité 
state,’ Tac. Ann. vi. 46, and ‘constanti etate, que media dicitur,’ Cic. de Senect. 
&. 20, abrapxeordrny, used proleptically, Sécre elva: abrapkeordrny. 

(c.) &». Either simply ’A@yvalwy, or more probably judy ravbe, kad rev 
xetépov. Poppo remarks, that not only does the orator avoid the old mythical 
commonplaces about the Amazons, the Heracleide, &c., but does not even 
speak of the Persians in the usual rhetorical style. wéXepov éxidvra, 
‘an invading war,’ or ‘war of invasion,’ or more strictly still perhaps, ‘ war, bar- 
larian or Greek, when it came upon them. I cannot see the desirableness of 
reading woAé€uoy, as Kriig. suggests with others. Popp. quotes mpocidy 
xiv8uvos, Lys. p. 99, and ‘appropinquans terror, Livy, xliv. 6. The use of 
BipBapos for BapBapuds is not very remarkable. “EAAny for ‘EAAnviuxds 
is more so, and is only found in the poets. Cf. Eur. Jph. T. 334. But when 
such phrases as “EAAaba yAdooay, ZxlOys oluos (P. V. 2), are found, we need 
not suspect anything wrong. paxpnyopety ev eiddacrv—‘ to 
enlarge upon the sulject amongst you, who are well acquainted with it. ‘It is not 
exactly that dpiy is omitted,’ T. K. A. If it is not a¢ all that dui is omitted, 
the idea of but» must be excluded, for as Kriig. remarks, the words are quite a 
stereotyped formula, ‘ to enlarge upon topics before persons who know them as 
wall as ourselves.’ Cf. 1. 68; li. 43; iv. §9. Kriig. thinks Pericles could not 
have mentioned the matter so briefly, but Thucyd. was compelled to do so 
because he had already treated of it, i. 73. 

(d.) éwsrndetoeas, T.K. A. interprets émrfBevais, ‘the source ; the par- 
ticular éwernSedpara.’ It is not easy to see what he means, but the termination 
ought to have pointed out to him that the word denotes ¢he actual process which 
results in éxcrnSedpuara—‘from what sort of training’ Cf. vii. 86. This is 
also the Platonic use of the word. Cf. Legg. 853 B. HAGov ex? 
sird. This is the reading of the best MSS., to which supply of warépes judy. 
It must be acknowledged that Bekker’s #A@onxev supported by some MSS. seems. 
more plausible, for surely Pericles meant to include himself and his contempo- 
raries. But Popp. retains #A0ov upon the principle in MS. criticism, that 


the easier reading is not altered into the more difficult, but vice versA. The ~~ 


eid refers to the general notion of mpdyuara implied in the foregoing words, 
and serves itself as an antecedent notion to péyaAa. eTue... eal 
—'I will proceed to! Cf. éxt rdv bAdoyv Adyor iva, i. 37. Let the junior student 
notice how éw} cum accusativo only indicates primarily up to a@ certain point, 
without connoting hostile intention. Cf. i. 30. a. 54. a. 


Cuapren XXX VII.—(a.) 0d (nAoboy—‘ not emulating.’ Pericles here ad- 
vances the claim of originality, tacitly contrasting the Athenian polity with the 
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Spartan, which had borrowed so much from Crete, and perhaps other Dorian 
sources. wapadeiyua...byres. On the principle of variety so fre- 
quently mentioned (cf. i. 38, c¢.), for wapadelypar: oben; the indefinite vis is 
used as often, when the hearer can readily supply the persons whom the 
speaker, from motives of discretion, will not mention. és wAclovas 
oixety, These words have occasioned a very elaborate controversy. Some 
early copyists, unaware that oixel may mean ‘ is administered,’ altered the word 
in the MSS. (see Bloomf.) into fxe; and this alteration, though not accepted 
by the later editors, has had some influence in inducing them to attach the 
same sense to olxeiy. Icannot but think Arn. is right, who interprets, ‘by reason 
of the government being administered for the benefit, not of the few, but of the 
many. Popp. objects that és cannot be for ‘the benefit of’ I reply that és 
denotes the object to which a man looks in doing anything, and if in his 
administration he looks to the many, it may be truly said to be conducted for 
their benefit. The same meaning will hold good in the passages which he 
quotes, és dAfyous waAAoy Tas dpxas rorhoouey, viii. 53; és dAlyous xaréornoay 
7a Tey Xun. v. 81—' with a view to the interests of the few, and there is no other 
objection to Arn.’s interpretation of which I am aware. Popp. himself, with 
Goll., ed. 2da, makes the meaning nearly equivalent, as I have said, to what 
would arise from 4xe:—‘ imperium non ad paucos redactum esse,’ ‘ the government 
devolves not upon the few, but the many.’ For the passive sense of oixe? see 
Xen. Cyrop. viii. 1,2; Hellen. vii. 1, 3; and 4 wéAus ole? xaxds, Plat. Rep. 
462 v. Syuorparta. The Scholiast’s comment is, eweidh paddor 
Sone? ) Snuoxparia Kal dpG ros Adnwvas ceuvuvondvous er) rH apiorroxparig. | 
think any one acquainted with the Greek notions about ‘ aristocracy’ will be- 
lieve that the Schol. is right. Pericles meant to excuse the name, and to show 
that the government really was quite as much an épioroxparia as that upon 
which the Spartans prided themselves. Plato, or the author of the Menerenus, 
plainly says, 4 yep abrh wodrrela kal rovTo fv Kal wiv dpioroxparia, xadet 82 4 
pev abthy Bnpoxpariay, 6 5¢ BAAO @ by xalpn. Isucrates, in a similar spirit, 
speaks of ‘an aristocratical democracy,’ 12, 133, 153; and Kriig. cf. Xen. 
Mem. iv. 6, 12. The words amd dperijs xpotiparat explain the nature of the 
aristocratical element, as Pericles considered it ought to exist. ra 
131a Bidgopa. This is explained in the most general terms by Gdll., que 
hominibus privatis agenda sunt, and he is probably right. We might tr. ‘all 
causes of dispute arising among private individuals.’ 7d Iooy, what 
is called icovoulay in the Menexenus, and ‘juris equabilitas,’ by Cicer, 
‘ equality in the eyes of the law.’ Kard .8e rhy &ilwory K.r.rA.—! bed 
with respect to our estimate of men, as each one chances to have a reputation in 
any particular, he is preferred to an honourable place in the public service, not 
because he belongs to a class or caste, but from merit ;’ the words &bd pépous refer 
to the distinctions of birth, such as that assigned to the old Dorian or Heracleid 
blood at Sparta, to which belonged the duoto: or peers. Arnold denies this, 
because the péro:wo: at Athens were no more eligible to office than the 
wepiolxo: at Sparta. But surely the first must be regarded as external to the 
Athenian polity; whereas the latter belonged to the Lacedemonian, though in 
an inferior position. ‘It is to my mind a much greater difficulty to make, as be 
does, ad uépous mean ‘distinctions of fortune or party ;’ for in what state hare 
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not members of different parties succeeded to the administration of affairs ? 


Cf. the English phrase ‘class legislation.’ On the usage of rd xAéoy, see i847 Z 743. 
(b.) Exwv 8é— tf he nevertheless have it in his power, does he find himself: 


hindered, &c. The construction changes upon the principle of variety (cf. ch. 
37. a), and proceeds as if xar& revlay had been wévns yey Gy. &tidparos. 
This means ‘ the value at which a man is rated ;’ hence we may tr. ‘ has he been, 
or is he ever, hindered by the obscurity of his rank, or social position?’ 
éhevOépas 84 «.7.A. ‘We not only conduct public affairs in a liberal spirit, 
but we carry the same spirit into private life, and do not exhibit those absurd 
jJealousies and irksome restrictions which characterise the Dorian states.’ I 
had always translated, ‘and tn the matter of that jealousy which is sometimes felt 
ahout the daily habits of life between man and man, we regard not our neighbour 
with anger, f we find him pleasing himself, nor do we fix wpon our faces looks of 
ill-humowur, which are annoying enough, though they inflict no actual penalty.’ 
Cf. Grote. Somewhat similar is the general view; but I perceive Kriig. 
understands by &x6nddvas, ‘spiteful and vexatious penalties, such as those 
mentioned by Xen. Hell. iii. 1, 9, éordOn rhv dowlda txcov 8 Sone? enrls elvcu rots 
crovdalors ray Aaxedainoriwy. Plato also suggests something of the kind, % 
Twas dudppous @pas 4 ordces, } wapagrdoes eis lepd éxl ra ris xépas toxara 
(Legg. p. 885). In this case Avanpds tH Ser must mean ‘acerbos visu,’ and 
zpoorBéuevor &xOndévas, ‘inflicting penalties. I prefer, however, the other 
interpretation, and would with Popp. compare ili. 37, 7d xaf nuépay adders al 
dver:BobAevroy xpos &AATAouS. 

(c.) dverax0as—‘ In a manner that is not burdensome,’ i.e. vexatious. 
81a S€os—* through a principle of fear, i.e. a wholesome moral restraint. This 
is best illustrated by Sophocles, Ajax, 1053. &xpdéaces ‘ obedientia, cujus signifi- 
cationis, alterum exemplum non novimus.—Popp. But surely the cognate 
words all bear the meaning of ‘ listening,’ in the sense of ‘ attending to,’ which 
is all that is required here. abraiv 8c01—‘' and of them especially such 
a8,’ xetyrat, the regular term, ‘ are enacted.’ kypado: 
éyres. The reader will of course consult Arist. Rhet. i. 10, xowwdy A€yoo vépov 
dca &ypada waph witow byoroyeicbu Soxei. See Dem. sept Zrep. § 317; 
Plato, Legg. 841 B; Soph. Antig. 450; Cic. pro Milone, § 10, de Invent. ii. 
22, iv. 2. aiaxtyny pépovaiv— bring with their violation confessed 
disgrace. The words ‘with their violation’ must be considered as implied in 
the whole sentence. But as p¢povow alcxtvny is not reverentiam efficere in its 


ordinary usage, Meyer would here interpret it pudorem, i.e. infamie timorem, | 


which is perhaps as unusual, for aloxéyn can scarce mean more than a ‘sense 
of shame.’ | 


Cuarrmer XXXVIII.—évawatbAas—somewhat archaic for dvanaicers, re- 
Jreshments, or recreations. Cf. c. 75, Kar’ avawataAas, ‘in relief parties,’ 
Kriig. adds that the word is also used for ‘a place of recreation;’ and 
quotes Plato, Legg. 653 Dp. We may add Arist. Rane, 113. TH 
y76uy. The Schol. explains rH puxf 4 TH guvdve. In the first case it is 
the ordinary dative—‘ to the mind ;’ in the second it is the instrumental dative, 
‘ by our wisdom.’ &yao. wéy ye. This form of expression seems 
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covertly to refer to the reproaches cast by the severer Dorians upon this part of 
the social life of Athens—‘ Ay! even by those games of which they talk. 
Siernolois— lasting throughout the year.’ This may well have been the case, 
if the Scholiast does not grossly exaggerate, for he says there were sacrifices on 
every day of the year except one. Another grammarian, however, has ex- 
plained, &v7) rod 8 Erous ofov Kal? exarrov eros, @ovk. Kal ’Apirropdyns ; and 
Popp. says that the word has this force in Dion. Hal. But merely ‘ anniversary 
festivals’ were common everywhere, and would not be distinctive of Athens, so 
that the former interpretation is preferable. If the latter were correct we 
should at least have had, as Kriig. says, woAAais. voullovres. Seo 
notes on i. 77; ili. 82. Arn. originally interpreted the word ‘ making our custom 
consist in,’ and so connected it with adative. But this he subsequently, I think 
with justice, questioned. I do not place any faith in the construction with s 
dative. The passage i. 77 has been already explained ; here I would make éveias 
the instrumental dative in combination with éropiodyefa, and after voulforres I 
would supply @vclas d:ernolous, ‘ we have provided recreation for our spirits, ay, 
even by games and religious festivals, in the regular observance of them.’ Cf. 
Soph. Elect. 47, tyyedAc 8 Spey xpocridels, announce with an oath, adding ont. 
For iii. 82, cf. ad locum. In Herod. iv. 117, gévp voul(ovor SxvOucy, the 
xpiicGa which has preceded must be repeated. See also note on iii. 59, 
gelaacba: olkty cdpport AaBéyras. vopul(oyres must be explained as equivalent 
to &s voul(opey. Cf. Gd. Col. 1322; Homer, 7. ii. 774; Cat. Carm. xxxix. 
385, ‘Pater Divum templo in fulgente revisens,’ sc. quam revisere solebat. 
On the matter itself, see Xen. de Rep. Athen. iii. 2, 8. Kata 
cxevais, See note oni. 10, b. Here the words splendour of private establish- 
ments would seem to imply that we should ourselves include under the term. 

4 téphis. ‘Connect this with xa’ judpay’—Krig. But see note supra, 
c. 36. b. vd Ausxnpéy refers, I think, to the painful character of 
the social life of Sparta; or it may mean the annoyances which in general 
render life gloomy and disagreeable. éxeioépxerai— are imported.’ 
T. K. A. without acknowledgment from Bloomf., who adds ‘ neut. for pass.’ It 
was hardly worth appropriating, for who does not see that such a version 
destroys the rhetorical beauty of the passage, which by a verb of activ 
meaning depicts in a lively manner, ‘all the commodities of the world coming 1% 
up to the very doors of the citizens day by day.’ Cf. iii. 53, éwewreveyndyevo ; 
Xen. de Rep. ii, 11; Isocrat. p. 63; Plato, Legg. 949. pn dey 
oixesorépq x.7.A. It is rather interesting to remark how in the ancient 
authors we find statements put in the converse way to that naturally adopted 
by ourselves. We should say our enjoyment of foreign productions ts not a whit 
less familiar and intimate than that of our own. Pericles says, our enjoyment 
of our own is not more familiar than of that which comes from abroad, 8 
infra. Why T.K. A. should explain an enjoyment that is no less familiar, by 
no less peculiar, I cannot understand ; peculiarity is, I apprehend, never hinted 
at. The meaning of oixeorépg may be illustrated by the breakfast-table of the 
Englishman, where the products of the extreme east and west (tea and sugar) 
are as familiar as the products of his own fields (milk and bread). 


Cuarrak XXXIX.—(a.) ray wodAenixeyv. The editors notice that 14 
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(5.) ob« axpdypova. Referring, says Krig., to the stock charge of 
xoAuxpaypootvn brought against the Athenians. Grote tr. ‘ not as harmless but 
as useless.’ Perhaps it approaches more nearly to the spirit of the words to say 
‘not asa man who only minds his own business, but as one good for no business’ 
(or nothing at ali). In the same spirit was conceived the famous ordinance of 
Solon. abrot. Some copyists, from want of understanding this, 
introduced of abrof. The speaker gracefully identifies himself with the mass 
of his fellow-citizens. Kriig. narrows the meaning too much when he refers 
merely to the orators who éoneuuévos hrov, Dem. i. 1. Kplvyopéy ye. 
The particle ye being apparently derived from the root of ylvoua, the verb de- 
noting existence, is naturally emphatic, and by connexion with any word or 
clause, attracts attention to the existence of that which it expresses. Here, 
therefore, it insists emphatically upon the truth of xplyouer, whatever be thought 
of eréupodpeBa, ‘can judge of at any rate (or criticise), if we cannot form the 
original conception.’ Cf. for this usage of ye, Arist. Eth. Nic. i. 8, & yé v1, 9 
wAciora xaropOoby. I do not think there is any doubt about év@upodueda, and 
would compare 4 yap yvols nal ph capads dibdtas ev Yow wal ef uh evebuphOn. 
Cf. also viii.68. We should say, ‘if we cannot originate, we judge of,’ but with 
respect to the inverse way in which the statement is made, see supra, ch. 39. 4. 
rovs Adyous. A defence against the often-repeated accusation that the 
Athenians were guAdacyo:. [See on the accent L. and S. Lex.] ‘Not thinking 
discussion any damage to action, but rather that the damage consists in not 
having been previously enlightened by discussion, before proceeding to follow out 
in action those matters to which we must of necessity address ourselves,’ 

(c.) roAway. Cf. the use of the word, i. 70, Kriig. éxaroylfecbar 
may be simply to ‘ez-cogitate,’ or, as usual, ‘ Zo compute in full,’ 8. This 
was formerly explained by whereas, and the accusative of the relative aceounted 
for by understanding the prep. xard,a theory which received some support 
from the Latin quod. Cf. Livy, xxx. 61, ‘quod si possim ;’ Ter. Phor. i. 33. 
But now the editors incline to the principle of anacolouthon for explanation. 
The whole clause I should suppose would have been arranged nal rdde rois 
BAAos (duablas Opdoos pepotons) dxvoy péper. But xal rdde becomes 4, and the 
writer lets it stand, as preparatory to Aoy:ouds, which he introduces to make 
the antithesis more plain and ‘piquant.’ This is the opinion of Krig. and 
Poppo, and I suppose Arn. meant the same thing, for he says ‘ the verb which 
should have followed 8 is omitted, and another construction substituted in its 
place, which is irreconcileable with the former construction.’ To understand 
Tobvayrioy ylyvero after $ seems to me singularly futile, for if that, why not 
anything anywhere? I am not sure whether afterall I should not tr. ‘in respect 
of which matter (3.e. the effect of previous deliberation upon courage), with the 
rest of men, it is ignorance thet produces boldnese, while reflection brings along 
with it hesitation , $ then would.stand like 7d wévec@a: supra, and many other 
accusatives at the commencement of a sentence, to receive further elucidation 
in its course. of ... yryvdonovres kal ph dxorperdpevor. The 
same persons; though 74 is used in the same sentenee of two different (incom- 
patible) things. See Granville Sharp’s canon, note i. 18. a. Tr. ‘ turn not aside 
from (lit. out of) the danger.’ nSéa are ‘the sweets of peace,’ as Serva 


are ‘ the terrors of war, and 45¢@ is quite a needless conjecture. 
o 
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(d.) &perhy. The popular explanation of dperh, as given by Arist. Rhet. i. 
g. 2, forms the best explanation of this: ’Aperh 8€ dor: pév Sbvapus, ds doxec, 
wropiorikh aya0Gy cal pudanrixh, kal Sdvauis ebepyeruch woAA@y Kal peydAwy cal 
adyrov wept xdyra. So ‘ goodness’ and ‘ bonté’ have a special meaning wherein 
they are nearly equivalent to kindness and liberality. Cf. German giitig. We 
find of course a more scientific definition of a&perh, Nic. Eth.ii. See the same 
usage ii. 51. c, where the Schol. explains dperijs, piAavOpwalas. 
Qvavridpeda. This, says T.K.A., = we are opposed to ; but does not this lose 
sight of the fact that a process is denoted by the termination of the verb? tr. 
‘we have been made to entertain very opposite views, sc. by education, and the 
principles of conduct generally accepted among us. The editors need not have 
remarked on the perfect, for it is the proper tense. BeBardrepos be 
w.7.A.—* Now the doer of the favour (note the indefinite participle) ts the 
more abiding friend, for the sake of keeping tt still owing, in the shape of a debt, 
by continued kindness to the recipient,’ and so nearly Pop. and Kriig. efvoid twos 
is most properly, as this version represents it, ‘ benevolentia in aliquem ; and 
this meaning is also most suited to the argument, for the orator wants to convey 
the impression that e$vo1a most truly and permanently attaches to his country- 
men, and this he proves by showing that it is to them a necessary means of re- 
taining the benefit to be derived from their own liberality. The whole is well 
illustrated and explained by Arist. Nic. Eth. viii. 7: of 8¢ ebepyéra: rots 
ebepyernbévras Soxode: uadAAovy pirciv of eb wabdvres robs Spdoavras; then 
comparing the parties to debtors and creditors, he adds, ofrw xa) robs edepyerh- 
oayras BotAccOa elvya: Tos wabdyras, ds Koptoudvous tas xdprras, Tots 3t ox 
elva: éxmedes 7d ayraxodoivar. See Tacitus, Agric. xlii. Peile prefers, ‘is | 
order to keep it owing to him in the shape of good will on the part of himtowhom | 
he hath given’—considering that 8? edvolas explains éperouérmy. But both for 
the sense and the Greek I prefer the former. Gdll. seems to understand, ‘i 
keep alive the obligation arising from his good wil in the mind of him whom 
he has obliged,’ which would, I fancy, as Peile has suggested, require & 
eBvoray, or rather 5:2 thy eUyoray. Engelman’s ed. also, I observe, agrees with 
the version which I have given, ‘wm durch Wohlwollen gegen den welchem 
ste verlichen hat, sich den schuldigen Dank 2u sichern.” The French version 
has the usual vaguenose, ‘# la garde a son obligé comme une dette de lew | 
veillance.’ &uBAdvrepos—‘duller in his feeling.’ és ydpir— 
‘by way of a free gift.’ a&modéowr is only applicable on the principle of 
zeugma, for it contains the notion of paying a debt. Cf. Sheppard’s Theoph. 
p. 176. THs CAevOeplas TG wiorg. We might tr. ‘tn all the cor- 
Sidence of liberality (i.e. with that confidence which a truly liberal man feels); 
but most edd. prefer to tr. ‘ in the confident spirit of freedom’ (t.e. the confident 
which freedom bestows upon those who possess it), thus introducing political 
allusion. Cf. i. 68. a. ' &8e6s is, ‘without fear of the consequences,’ aud 
will suit either interpretation, for we may suppose it to mean, without that 
fear of future ingratitude and forgetfulness which characterize the recipients 
of favours, and so deter many from being liberal; or again, it may refer 
political injury resulting from measures undertaken on behalf of others. The 
proposed alteration into 43eés (mentioned by T. K. A.) seems to me singularly 
unnecessary. 
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roAéuia is more common in Thuc. Here I think the former word is required 
—‘ our practice in matters relating to war. ré&v rodeuloy, as has been said, might 
be supposed to come from of roAéuor. In what follows the tacit reference to 
the Lacedsemonian government is obvious. 8 ph KpupOey by K.7.A. 
The editors here notice what I think holds good in many places where it is over- 
looked, that the &» exerts a sort of double influence; in strictness it refers to 
apeandeln, but it is not without a modifying effect upon xpupiéyv—‘ which 
were he to see without concealment, he might derive benefit.’ This generally 
holds true of cases where the participle is to be resolved by a: conditional 
clause, as here, uh xpupOiy is equivalent to ef uh xpupbeln; the relative 3 is 
of course dependent upon tev. On the EernAagia, see i. 144, and with 
respect to the rd xpurdy of the Lacedemonian policy, v. 68, and Miller's 
Dorians, ii. 124. ; 

(b.) perépxovrai—‘ go after, ‘make the object of their pursuit.’ Cf. i. 124. 
dveruévws. Cf. i. ch. 6, a.; Eurip. Alcest. 198. rovs ivowakeis. 
The general way of taking this is, ‘ none the less on that account go to meet equal 
dangers,’ t.e. equal to any confronted by our adversaries; and this I cannot 
but think correct. Kriig., however, prefers the version of Gottleber, ‘ dangers 
of a sort in which we are a match for our enemies, His argument is, that the 
former rendering gives no account of the waAeis. But surely this is to attach 
too much importance to a mere termination. Compounds not unfrequently 
lose in general usage the distinct notion attached to one of their component 
parts. The word occurs again, iv. 94, and in Herod. and Plato. Mr. Grote 
translates ‘ perils within the measure of our strength,’ making the word contain 
a comparison within itself, for which use of it I know no authority. 
AaxeSaipéviot. To the Atheniah mind the ‘Lacedemonians,’ naturally 
enough, represented the whole band of adversaries with whom they were 
engaged. They impersonated the opposite cause, and therefore the orator speaks 
of them as a whole, the several parts of which are denoted by xaé’ éxdovrovs. 
This is also Arn.’s view, and I think renders unnecessary the substitution of 
NeAorovvhovs for Aaxedaudvior, or éavrods for éxaorots, one of which finds 
favour with most editors. abrol— we by ourselves ;’ i.e. unaided by 
auxiliaries from other states, as the Spartans were. wepl ray 
oixelwy Guuvomevous recalls the Homeric dubyvecGa: wep) xdrpys. The verb 
exerts its true middle foree—to ward off a person for one’s own interest, and so 
becomes nearly equivalent in construction to udxecrOat. 

(c.) éx) woAAd— to many objects’ (or enterprises). kalros. The 
speaker sums up all the particulars before given at length, and draws his con- 
clusion. pa@uulg corresponds exactly to our phrase ‘ taking it easily,’ 
though such a rendering would not suit the dignity of the orator’s style; tr. 
‘without painful efforts ;’ it refers to dveméves SicuTdépevot. yduwy is to 
be connected with avdpelas; ‘bravery which is the result of institutions,’ i.e. 
such as the Spartans laboriously produced by their educational training, and 
the laws concerning military service. €6éAouev. The best MSS. read 
0éAomev, which would state the same thing hypothetically, and more modestly. 
But I apprehend the orator means to speak with the utmost positiveness and 
confidence, assuming as a fact, that they were ready to encounter danger. Bl. 
well suggests that é@éAo.uey arose from the ignorance of some copyists (which 
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arises, what are we to make of ¢aAAoy Hynoduevor? An Englishman might 
be tempted to tr. ‘ having thought more of,’ t.¢. preferred, or, having more fancied ; 
fryovpes would then be used with uaAAov, as uaAAoy dfoty, and wadAov BotAcobu. 
This agrees with Popp., who says, ‘cum 7yeioOa: interdum sequente infinitivo 
notionem @eguum censendt habeat (ut voul(ew iv. 86), videtur sonare posse, pre- 
Serre, malle.’ This Arn. calls the ‘ sensus preegnans’ of irynoduevor, and places it 
among the instances cited by Lobeck ad Phrynich. c. vi. p. 753, where iryeiobu, 
ofecOa:, and youl(ey, are used in the sense of thinking right. To this it is 
objected that they are always followed by an infinitive sine articulo. Ar. 
replies by quoting ii. 53, Td mpooradairwpely ob8els xpdébupos Hy. But is this 
exactly parallel—‘ with respect to the taking much trouble, no one was zealous.’ 
However, Matthiz, § 543, has collected numerous instances of the infin. with 
article, some of which are more appropriate, though many are otherwise ex- 
plicable. Perhaps it might lessen the difficulty to say for maAAoy irynoaperos 
instead of, ‘ thought more of,’ more thought of, t.e. gave more thought to, thoogh 
even this is scarcely consistent with the common use of fryodpar. Another method 
of explanation is to consider that the words stand elliptically for efvas yaAdor 
rovro, that this more consisted in, &c., where by ‘ this’ is meant 7d apiow airois 
wenoddva, Kriig. tr. ‘ they therein more recognised (i.e. understood and accepted 
the necessity of) defence, though accompanied.with death, than self-preservation 
purchased by submission. Ido not exactly understand either T. K. A.’s ex- 
planation or his translation of Kriig. Peile prefers the old reading r¢ to 14, 
which he considers confirmed by c. 43, év r@ dudverBa:, and tr. ‘ and accounting 
that to consist in actually defending themselves and suffering (t.e. at every cost, 
come what may), rather than in seeking to save themselves by giving tn.’ 

Td pey aloxpd»y x.7.A.— disgrace, indeed, to their reputation (lit. what would 
be said of them) they fled from, but the brunt of battle with their bodies they bore, 
and at the very briefest crisis of their fate (when the least thing might have 
turned the scale of victory), they departed in the height of their glory rather than 
of their fears.’ The &xug seems to me to be applied by a sort of zeugma to 
rod Séous, for had the latter stood alone the orator would probably have used 
another word. 8? éAaxlorou xatpov réxXNSs seems equivalent to the 
‘ hore momento cita mors venit’ of Horace. Meyer und Popp. doubt this, and 
tr. ‘dum fortuna brevissimam nacta erat opportunitatem,’ meaning, I suppose, 
‘when fortune had for a moment obtained an opportuntty,’ i.e. they had a chance 
for a moment of distinguishing themselves, and did not let it slip. 
arnaradynoav—‘ were set free from,’ an euphemism, as in Heracleide, 965, 
xelyou 8’ &wadAaxGévros. So the Latin decesserunt, our departed, and the Ger 
man sie achieden. 


Cnarrer XLIII.—(a) rpoonndyrmws. DD, well tr. ‘as became the characte? 
of their country.’ acpadrecrépay. Certainly there is force in Ks 
objection, that do. Sidvory cannot signify a securer life. He therefore reads 
neut. plur. dogadréorepa. But I am sure Thuc. would have sacrificed something 
for the antithesis which makes both adjectives predicates to 8:dyo.ay; and, 
after all, we say @ safer policy, a safer line of action, meaning that which conducts 
to safety. Cf. the well-known passages Soph. Ajaz, 550, and Virg. xii. 435. 
oxonouvras ph Adyp wbvy—‘ considering not in words alone, or merely 
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Cuaprer XLI.—(a.) HuveAdy. Lit. ‘taking all together ,’ hence, ‘ summing 
up tn aword. So itis used i. 70, ad fin. waldevorv, Grote con- 
siders that the abstract word for wa:Sevrplay softens the affirmation. It is 
doubtful whether there was any such intention, We should say ‘the school 
_ of Greece,’ and so Zevort, ‘l’école de la Gréce.’ xa0” Exacroy K.T.A. 
The masculine gender, ‘as respects our citizens regarded as individuals. Re- 
mark how the writer varies his style, wera xaplrwy, ebrpawéAws and abrapkes, 
where another would have used three adverbs. The position of &», which 
properly belongs to wapéxec@a, is not without its influence upon 8oxeiy. 


rap npev—‘ going forth from among us. See note on the use of wapd, 


1.29. ¢. Kriig. certainly explains, ‘owing to our training and education,’ but 
he does not say, as T. K. A. makes him, that there is a causal reference involved. 
The use of rapa ‘cum genitivo’ denotes ‘ motion from alongside of an object,’ 
and though more may be employed, a causal notion is not necessary to the sense. 
éx) wAciora ef8y. The expression is rather general. efSos, says Popp., is often 
connected with rpéwov, and therefore he is probably right in explaining agendst 
ratio. al unites éx) wAcior’ ef8n to uddAiora ebrpawréAws, though in translating 
it is as well, for our idiom, omitted. ‘ The same man going forth from among 
us could, without requiring aid from others, address himself to the most varied 
vicissitudes of action, with the most graceful versatility. The use of c®za may 
indicate that only bodd/y accomplishments are intended; and Kriig. seems to 
assert as much—‘ o@ua kann hier nicht faglich Person sondern nur Korper 
heissen.’ Cf. ii. 51. 2. The idea seems to be that the Athenian is ‘in se totus, 
teres, atque rotundus,’ and unless intellectual versatility be elsewhere implied, 
it would hardly be omitted here. edrparérws, like our simple, 
and other words in perhaps all languages, passes from a good into an evil accep- 
tation, Thus, though originally, as here and in Aristotle, it denotes a sportive 
demeanour, it came to signify ‘ scurrilous.’ 

(1.) dxojs kpeloowy —‘ superior to repute, i.e, its reputation. I cannot 
agree with Kriig. in this instance, who tr. ‘superior to any of which tradition 
tells,’ a meaning which, he says, the absence of the article plainly indicates. 
But does not &xof, ‘ fame,’ ‘parlance,’ belong to that class of words which, 
under special circumstances, are used without an article? See note i. 8. a. 
And as zeipay is anarthrous, it is not surprising that d«o}) should be so also. 
Cf. vii. 21. adyavdernaoty Exe:—‘ contains in itself cause of indignation ; 
*the accusative has an objective signification. Cf. rhy éxwvuplay oxeiy, i. 9, a. 
Popp. also adduces xarduewpiw Exew; and ii. 61, atoOnow; ii. 87, iv. 126; and 
a similar objective usage of habeo, ‘Nam causam justi semper amoris habent,’ 
Tibullus, i. 4, 10. ip’ ofwy—' with respect to the sort of persons by 
whom. Cf. with Kriig. vii. 75. kardueupiv, T. K. A. explains 
‘a sense of degradation,’ but this is not Greek. We must tr. ‘ occasion for depre- 
ciation,’ i.e, not of themselves, but of us; and hence, ‘ matter for self-reproach.’ 
They are forced to acknowledge us a great nation, and such as it is no disgrace 
to be governed by. onpelwv—' accompanied by palpable proofs, i.e. the 
facts of history and the visible monuments of power; then we might have 
anticipated ob avev papripwy, but the principle of variety (i. 38. c.) comes in, 
and the construction changes. See several instances in this chapter, and espe- 
cially réy 8& Epywv, where 5¢ unites a direct to a relative statement, The com- 
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bination of 34 70: is as strong as possible, as they are the two chief particles 
for denoting affirmation. ‘ye exerts its proper force, as explained supra. The 
general notion is that they have inscribed their glory too palpably upon Greece 
and her history to fear oblivion by posterity. nad ob8é€y. This xa) couples 
mpoodesuevot to waparxduevor. The plur. reo: denotes poetry. Cf. Aavdovs 
éy ois execs, i. 3. &xos is ‘word’ in prose only in particular combinations, 

7 abrinxa— for the immediate moment. Cf. iv. 107, Vi. 57. 
‘Outy pov ératvérov—sine articulo—‘a Homer for a panegyrist (or, to sing 
their praises).’ trav 8t Epywrv— whereas the truth will damage the con- 
ception formed of the facts. The exaggerated estimate of a thing, when cor- 
rected by the test of experience, is apt to depreciate itg value in our notions. 
All attempts to make out from the rhetorical usage of éwévoia, that it is in this 
place employed for a ‘magnificent conception,’ I regard as founded upon 4 
wrong view of the requirements of the argument. kaxéy re xayalar 
—‘ for good or for ill.’ Ido not see why Pericles might not have: thus spoken, 
even if he had not meant to confine the xaxé to evils wrought upon their enemies, 
as most editors explain. Cf.ii.45.b. Kuriig. considers the expression so ‘ naive’ 
that he conjectures the usual formula Kady re xivyabor.  Evyxarotti- 
gavres. The metaphor seems to be taken from colonization, or perhaps the 
consolidation of a state. Grote therefore well renders ‘having planted im- 
perishable monuments.’ Sixasovvres ph &pacpedivar adbrhr— 
‘asserting their right not to be robbed of tt. It certainly is an illustration of 
the principle, piAc? dxas 7d éavrod %pyov, that Mr. Grote, after having been told 
the right one, should retain his own strange translation of these words, ‘ vindi- 
cating her just title to unimpaired rights.’ He naively remarks that neither 
Popp., Géll., nor Arnold notice the difficulty. They do not do so, because 
there can be none to anyone who remembers that the verbs which take s 
double accusative in the sing. have this construction in the passive. Cf. infra, 
44. b. Aecropévwy. Note the present part.—‘ whom they are 
leaving behind them.’ 


Carrer XLII.—(a.) rep) trov—' for an equal stake.” Krig. cf. Dem. 
Vili. 60, obx trtp trav Lowy div Te Kal ros BAAOs éo8’ 6 xlvduvos. 
pndey tixdpxer. We have undty rather than ofd¢y, because the clause is de- 
pendent upon ph efvaz. éq’ ofs. Understand the antecedent robrwv. The 
preposition é} indicates the local position of the speaker; hence, éx-awos, be-" 
cause spoken over the bodies of the dead, eulogy. Cf. 24. c. Surnoa. 
Though originally employed for poetic praises, the word naturally passes intoa 
rhetorical usage, as Bl. has shown by examples. ioépporos—lit. 
‘equal in the scales ;’ hence, ‘the just equivalent of their deeds.’ 

_ (b.) Bowe? BE por SnAoGy w.t.A. There is some little difficulty here. 
dvdpds dperhy, as Popp. observes, cannot be ‘ alicujus horum defunctorum virtu- 
tem ;’ the genitive must therefore have an adjectival force, and the whole is 
‘fortitudo virilis’ So in the passage quoted by BI. from Isoc. ix. 8, xaAexdr 
doriy dvipds dperhy 51a Adyav éykwuidfew. We must, as Meyer has pointed out, 
recognise a reference to two classes of persons: those whose previous life had as 
yet given no indications of worth, and those who had long been distinguished as 
valuable citizens. Tr. therefore, ‘Now what a man’s worth is, thie worth the closing 
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the sort that can befall a man.’ But Peile and others explain, Death and afflic- 
tion are the lot of all men. Human happiness is therefore altogether comparative. 
Hence, ‘ they may be said to be happy, whose lot it is to have the most glorious, as 
in the present instance these men have, death ; whilst you have affliction.’ 
xalolfs...guvexerph0n. This passage is of acknowledged difficulty. ‘In 
duabus rebus,’ says Popp., ‘hic hereas.’ One is the change of construction from 
ot by Adxwor to ols tvweuerphOy, but this is amply accounted for on the principle 
of variety so often mentioned (i. 38, c.); the second is the force of the preposi- 
tion éy, when it is not atdted what are the things in which they were happy. 
It seems to have escaped Popp., that these verbs belong to a claes compounded 
with é», which in English are expressed by putting the prep. after the verb, and 
which stand almost independently : ¢. g. Aristoph. Aves, 38, xal xaos xowhy 
évarorica: xphuara, ‘open to all to spend their money in ;’ Herod. ix. 65, obre 
ereAOmy és 7d Téuevos obre dvawobaydy; Arist. Par, 1156, évawoxareiy ydp éor’ 
éxerfdeus wdvv; Eurip. Baccha, 508, évivoruyjoa. I should therefore inter- 
pret, ‘ whose life has been dealt out to them to be happy tn, equally as to die in, 
or, inverting, ‘zo die in, equally as to be happy in,’ i.e. their death has been 
correspondent to the happiness of their life. If you look at the happiness they 
enjoyed in life, and at the close to which their life was brought, you will find 
them duolws tuuperpnbévra— dealt out in corresponding ratio.’ I subjoin other 
explanations, which the reader may perhaps prefer. Meyer has, ‘quorum vite 
tenor ita congrutt, ut eddem re et felices essent, et obirent, i.e. qua in re vite 
terminum, in eA etiam felicitatem invenerunt ’—the close of their life was made 
to them happiness. This I cannot think accordant with the usage of the verbs 
in Greek. Hermann— quibus sic est traducta vita, ut in ed pari et felicttate et 
exitu uterentur.” To'this it is objected that ¢d does not occur before évreAeuriioas. 
This objection I think remedied by the version which I have ventured to give. 
Peile—‘ who have had their life equally dealt out, so as for them to be happy in 
it to the same extent, and to die in ét,’ i.e. die simultaneously with their earthly 
enjoyment. Cf. Eurip. Hipp. 1069; 2 Cor. vii. 3. Kriig.— their good fortune 
has been equally balanced (abgeschlossen) for them, 80 as in and with it to meet 
their end” TT. K. A.—‘the accurate measurement of life (= space of life) 
allows space enough for these two things, a happy existence, and death, but no 
more.’ 

(5.) wel@ery, sc. ravra, Kriig. ingeniously suggests radeiy. &v is 
the masculine, having reference to an antecedent implied in what has gone be- 
fore— with respect to persons of whom you will so often have things to put you 
in mind.’ For the sentiments here expressed, Popp. cf. Isoc. Plat. § 19; Xen. 
Cyrop. vii. 5. 82. weipacépevos—‘ deprived of before he has had an op- 
portunity of experiencing.” Krig. quotes Valla’s version, ‘quibus nunquam 
potituri privantur’ with approbation, adding that sweipacduevos, the reading of 
some MSS., is inadmissible, because ‘a man cannot be deprived of what he has 
never had.’ I suppose one might retort with reference to the future, it is no 
great deprivation to lose what you are never going to have. In fact I believe 
the aor. part. to be very suitable, as conveying the idea without any limitation 
of time—+.4. simply ‘ without experience of them.’ &parpely. 
Cf. supra, 41. b. Here some accus. pronoun is understood as object to the verb. 
AG On, oblivion, for the ground, or cause of oblivion, Popp. refers to éxiexevh, 
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i. 52; and &wow "IAlov (Phsl. 61), though this is scarcely the same thing. 
3:x60er—‘ beneficial in two ways, T. K. A., or more accurately, ‘ benefit will 
accrue from two sources.’ Evyoloes has for its subject réxvwow roreioba, 
according to Popp. and Bl. Kriig. says it has no subject at all, or at most 
xpayua is to be supplied, which actually is so, Arist. Nubes, 594. So he also 
explains Xen. Anab. vii. 8. 4; Andocid. i. 77; and Dem. xliii. 66, érepwrg... 
3,78 by Bpdow *AGnvalos elvas dr) 7d Bueworv ard rod onpelou. 

(¢c.) BovAetdec@a:—'‘ contribute counsel to the state in any fair and equal 
way.’ wapaBadAdpevoi— bringing forward, and exposing equally to 
risk. Cf. iii. 14. On ék rod dpolov ef. 1. 143. ¢. wapnBixare. 
napa is here transitive—' have got beyond the prime of life, and are therefore 
not likely réxvwoww wosetobar. kép8os hyeta@ e— consider as 4 
much clear gain’—‘ lucro apponite’ That this is a legitimate construction of 
tryovpes may be readily shown. Cf. inter alia, 72 Oyyra 8 od viv xpw@roy iyoupa: 
oxlay, Eur. Med. 1224, and with Kriig. Dem. viii. 66, wéAcwsyqAovrov Eywye 


Tyyounes cupudxous, wiorw, ebyoy. 7 6v5e, ac. Biov,4Brs ite proper 
use, this which is to follow. 7d ptrAdripoy, ‘synonymous with efxAcu, 


honour,’ Kriig., and of course following him T. K. A. But is it not rather the 
love of honour contrasted with the love ef gain, both being regarded as passions of 
the human mind which are thought never to become extinct ? Then we have rd 
xepdalvecy opposed to 7d rimaab at, the getting money, and the getiing honour. 
T@ d'xpelw refers to incapacity for active service, as may be seen from i. 93, 
Tay &xpeordrwy apkéoey Thy pudachy, 


Cnarrer XLV.—(a.) roy dySva— the struggle you will have to undergo is 
attempting to rival their renown.’ Toy yap ob SyTa xrA. Krig. 
quotes from Mimnermus apud Stob. 125, 12: 


Servo) yap dvip) wdvres doudy edxrce? 
(arr: p0oviioa, xarbavdyra 8 aivéoa:. 


The Horatian sentiment will recur to the thoughts of every one : 


‘Virtutem incolumem (while it dwells with #8) odimus, 
Sublatam ex oculis querimus invidi.’ 


xa® SwepBorhy aperis— in (or by) an excess of merit ;’ even supposing that 
you reached transcendent merit, would you be judged, I say not on a par with, but 
even a little inferior to them?’ POdvos ydp w.7.A. Is this not to be 
expressed in English by saying, ‘ the living have envy to contend against as 6 
rival’? For xpos +d ayrixadoy is not, I think, rightly rendered by Meyer— 
‘ propter emulationem,’ t.¢. the living are envied on account of rivalry ; nor by 
Popp. ‘ ab emulis,’ making it equivalent to xpds ray dvrixdvwy, by their rivals; 
nor by Gdll. ‘erga emulos,’ i.e. the living have a feeling of envy towards their 
rivals ; nor as Dale, ‘ the living are exposed to envy in their rivalry’ Krig. 
merely says, ‘among the living, envy dominates, whether enviers or envied. 
It will be seen that I make xpos 1d dyriwadoy, ‘ for opposition,’ t.e. to discharge 
the function of an opponent; which sense it is I think eapable of sustaining. 
Then 7d wh €ux08mv—' those who are in no one’s way’ (= of od« dvres, the 
neuter being a general form of statement)—are opposed to of (@yres; and they 
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theoretically ; it is meant that they must show a practical sense of the fact by 
their actions. Kriig. cf. Ged. Col. 369, Ady oxomwotc: rhy wddas yévous pBopdy. 
Zpyey Gewuévous. The opposite notion to Ady oxoxotyras. This latter, as 
Arn. says, means regarding a thing merely from the account given of it, there- 
fore the former will be, viewing a thing in its reality, not trusting to report, but 
seeing it as in fact it is. The antithesis makes this preferable to the translation 
of Peile and others—‘ what she (t.e. the state) does.’ eiSéras. Cf. supra, 
eh. 36. Tr. ‘if @ man were to enlarge on, tt would be to persons as well acquainted 
with tt as himself. épacras yiyvopévous— becoming its lovers ;’ 
make Athens your mistress. A strong personification, referring doubtless to 
certain personal relations fashionable at the time and place. TOAM@YTES 
Popp. says = roAunpol, and Krig. renders ‘ kiihne,’ as rodpay often stands 
absolutely; of course T. K. A. follows. But these translations do not show 
that roApévres sine articulo is the conditionalizing participle, expressing with 
the others the cause of éxrfaayro— by daring won. Cf. i. 9. a. 

y'yvéoKkovres Ta Séovra, is, I think, ‘taking the trouble to acquaint them- 


selves with their duty. See what is said i. 86, a. alsxuvdpevoi— 
‘with a keen sense of shame (or sense of honour), as Kriig., who quotes aldouévay 
avipaw wrdoves odor ht wépayrat.— Tl. v. 531. ébudre opadcinoay. 
Optative, because indefinite frequency. Of. i. 70, d. épavov—‘ a joint 


contribution ;’ the regular technical term, and of course quite familiar to his 
auditors. For information see Dict. of Antiquities ; Hermann, Pol. Ant. of 
Greece, § 146-9; and Boeckh’s P. E. of Athens, p. 245, Eng. tr. The society 
itself, and the money subscribers, were each called %payos; the members épay- 
oral, and their president an eranarch. Demosthenes (cont. Mid. § 27, &c.) 
makes much use of the same metaphor, representing the state as a sort of great 
benefit society, to which every citizen owes a contribution. 

(6.) koswyj—‘in common with those who had not fallen,’ Kriig. éy ¢. 
Some understand tdpy, but Kriig. says it is the neuter, ‘in the spot where.’ 
rapa r@ evtruxdvrt xK.7.A.—‘on every occasion, either for word, or deed, which 
from time to time may happen to present ttself ;’ referring to spoken panegyric, 
and commemoration by festivals, &c. Kriig. will not allow that évruxdyr: can 
agree with xaipg¢, which wapa with a dative would not allow, he therefore tr. 
‘in his case who happens at any time to fall into the sulject. I do not know 
what his objection is, unless it be that xapa cum dativo indicates rest at a point, 
or with a person. But upon the hypothesis that the occasion does occur, may 
we not say that their glory certainly abides with it, is always to be found with 
it? waoa yi might be translated ‘every land ;’ but it may also be 
‘the whole earth.’ So Lysias, ii. 15, vaca TleAondvynoos. Kriig. 

Tis yuduns pardAov fh rod Epyou—‘an unwritten memorial of the heart, 
rather than of a [? their] material monument.’ So D., and this is the usual 
translation. Kriig. however argues that rap’ éxdorq in itself implies a memorial 
of the mind, and rod Epyou is not & proper expression for a material thing. He 
would therefore tr. ‘the memory of their patriotic sentiment, rather than of the 
Sight in which they fell.’ But surely the two would be indissolubly blended 
together, and the names of the great Athenian battles were ever in their orators’ 
mouth. I believe rod &pyou is used much in the same way as it is a few lines 
previously, #.¢. what was actually done in the way of commemoration. The 
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orator does not intend to exclude such commemoration, but implies that even 
where this was absent, their recollection would still dwell in the minds of their 
countrymen. In justice to Kriig.’s argument, it should be noticed that the 
combats in which these men fell were somewhat insignificant. Engelman’s 
translation agrees with Kriig.—mehr ihrer Gesinnung als des Kampfes selbst. 
Cf. Esch. cont. Cites. 50 c.: 0b yap Porro Seiy ey rots ypdupact Tisaoba:, GAN’ 
Th prhun tev ed wenovOdrav. 

(c.) Td e¥Satuoy and rd e¥Puxoy are predicates, for the predicate takes 

the article where it is represented to be coextensive with the subject—‘ happiness 
ts freedom, and freedom courage ;’—is meaning consists in. weptopacde 
—voce mediA—‘ neglect to your own damage.’ Kriig. cf. i. 24, 4, Vi. 93, i 
Kaxowpayoutyrres in reference to the érlxovos kownots of the Lacedsmonians, 
ch. 39, 2. Kriig. ‘those who fare hard. This is probably, as BL. says, antici- 
pative of an objection likely to be urged by the rich, who might say, like the 
soldier of Lucullus, that they ought not to risk their lives in the same way as 
those who had nothing to lose. The argument is certainly a paradox, contra- 
dicted by experience, however ingenious on the part of the speaker. 
h évaryrla peraBort— the change to the opposite is still a risk (or there is still 
a risk of a change to the opposite). — ¢ pdynua— high spirit.” See i. 81, 
and cf, ii. 62. H perd Tou padaxiobjvar: edewoes. Arn. says 
xdxwois is misery, wretchedness. This is scarcely exact enough; it is really 
‘worsening,’ were there such a word, #.e. that deterioration of character, or dé 
gradation, which follows upon (lit. accompanies) the having shown cowardice. 
Before pera rod in some MSS, stand év rq, which is, I think, plainly a gloss 
introduced from the margin. Kriig., however, retains the words, from the 
notion that 7d pera tol padaxio6ijva: may be one logical term capable of 
declension like a substantive, and he assigns to it the meaning ‘ the state that 
follows upon proved cowardice’ But of such a phrase ‘ desiderantur exempls.’ 
paun— vigour,’ and so ‘ valour,’ which is from valeo. Kory h—' hope 
common to all,’ i.e. of coming safely out of battle; but ‘hope for the common 
good’ gives, as Kriig. says, a loftier thought, and is not contradictory to the 
idiom of the language. But may not the meaning be affected by its combination 
with pduns ? &valoOnros ‘describes the speediness of the pang of death 
when it comes in the heat of battle without the protracted suffering of disease.’ 
Arn. If the meaning assigned by Kriig. to xowh be correct, the hope of 
benefiting their country is another element in rendering death efelt, or pain 
less. Arn. quotes similar usages of the word from Dem.; Arist. Rhet.c. 6, § 4; 
Plutarch, Demetrius, c. 29. 


Cuarren XLIV.—(a.) dropdpouat. The fut. dAcpupofua has been con- 
jectured, but the present is more proper, because it relates to the actual state 
of feeling which the orator was then expressing—‘ J am not, as you see, lament- 
ing, but shall rather,’ &c. To 8 ebruyés, of dy THs chapererrdarys 
«7A, Peile tr. ‘happiness belongs to those who shall have obtained the most 
glorious—death, as these men have now obtained, or affliction, as you.’ This 18, 
I think, correct, except that 1d edruxts is goodhap, not happiness, ebBampovla ; 
and we should perhaps say, ‘ they shall be accounted to have had the most fortunate 
lot’ The whole, I fancy, means, ‘ your affliction, as their death, is the best of 
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Gibbon says (chap. xliii.), have been stigmatized in every age as the original 
source and seminary of the plague. 

The fourth commenced in the N.E of Asia, in a.p. 1347, and in six years 
overran the world with such violence, that Calvisius says two-thirds of the 
population of Europe were swept away. Camden in his Britannia, describes 
its ravages in England in the following year, during which 50,000 persons are 
said to have been buried in the churchyard of the Charterhouse in London 
(Hume, ii. 448). It lasted for six years, and is known by the name of the 
‘black death.’ This is the pestilence which made its appearance in Florence 
in 1348, and is so graphically described by Boccaccio in his Decamerone, and 
in the historical narrative of the brothers Matteo and Giovanni Villani. Sis- 
mondi (Histoire des Frangais) relates its effects in France, and its horrors in 
England ure beautifully told in the novel of Rothelan. 

The next famous pestilence is that of Milan in the year 1630, of which we 
have a vivid picture in the Promessit Sposi of Manzoni, in the Storia della 
Colonna Infame, and in the history of the Plague by Ripamonte. The most 
striking events connected with it are the exertions of Cardinal Borromeo, and 
the horrid practices of the Monatti and Untori. 140,000 persons are reported 
to have died between April and September. The last and greatest plague made 
its appearance in London in the year 1664, and is well known to English readers 
from the journal of Pepys and the narrative of Defoe, who, though not himself 
an eye-witness of it, writes with all the force and truthfulness of one. The 
total number of deaths is given as 68,000. It is, as Mr. Grote observes (vi. 
209), ‘not one of the least of the merits of Thucydides, that his notice of the 
symptoms of this epidemic, given at so early a stage of medical science and 
observation, is such as td’ instruct the medical reader of the present age, and 
enable the-malady to be understood and identified.’ It has consequently been 
the subject of frequent disquisition at home and abroad. The following treatises, 
among others, have appeared in Germany: by Eyerel, in 1810; Schoenck, 
1821; Grimm, 1829; Krauss, 1831; Meurs, 1843; and Brandeis, 1845; to 
which we may add the general treatise by Hiser, 1839; Littré’s introduction 
to Hippocrates; and Dr. Mead’s book, De Peste. Littré remarks that it is to 
be regretted that Hippocrates, though an eye-witness, does not describe this 
plague, as neither does Galen that which he witnessed in the time of M. 
Aurelius (the Pestis Antoniniana), and which was probably a renewal of this 
plague of Athens. Diodorus also defers the description of it till its reappear- 
ance in the fifth year of the war (xii. c. §8). Grote speaks of it as ‘an 
eruptive typhoid fever, distinct from, yet analogous to, the small pox.’ Niebuhr 
‘thinks it was neither the Oriental plague nor the yellow fever, but something 
between the two, vomiting of bile being rare in Oriental plague but common 
in yellow fever; ulcers, which are general in Oriental plague, being extremely 
rare in yellow fever. Schoenck considers it to have been a camp fever, and 
Meister holds the same opinion. Krauss maintains the opposite, and says that 
the inguinal pestilence of Justinian was merely a degenerate form of the same. 
It was distinct from the inguinal plague described by Procopius and Ripamonte, 
and is believed (Littré says) to be now extinct. For three years it desolated 
Athens, continuously during the entire second and third years of the war, after 
which there was a marked abatement for a year and a half. It then revived, 
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and lasted for another year (the fifth) with the same fury as at first. It carried 


‘off, Thucyd. tells us (iii. 87), 300 of the 1200 hippeis, the chief men of the 


State, 4400 hoplites, and of the poorer population a number too great for com- 
putation, dvefedperos dpibuds. Diodorus says they lost 4000 we(ol, 400 inxcis, 
and of others, freemen and slaves, 10,000 (xii. 58), but this number is, as 
Grote says, much below the mark. Aeyé- 
mevov. There is perhaps a confusion in Thucydides’ mind as to yéeos and 
yéonua, both which are used indiscriminately. In the following chapter he 
uses the neuter throughout, as though véonya had really preceded; and 60 
Sophocles uses afrn after véonua, as though vdéoos had preceded [oxijua xpbs 
7d cuvevupnoy] : 

Sewdy ye rovrlowypa Tov voohuaros... 

hne yap abrn 8:2 xpdévov.— Phil. 755-8. 


Cf. Hom. Od. xii. 75, where vepéAn and vépos are similarly confounded. Or it 
may be taken absolutely = ‘though it was said ;’ neuter part. like S¢oy x.1.A. 
éyxaraokjwat. Properly used of the descent of lightning, storms, &., 
therefore implying violence and rapidity (c. xlix. e.) ‘A divine visitation. It 
is here intransitive, as in xlix. the simpler form; when transitively used it is 
followed by a dative, or the accus, with eis. See Elmsley ad Eurip. Med. 93; 
Eurip. Hipp. 1416 ; Herod. vii. 134, viii. 65 ; Zesch. Humen. 83; Procop. Pers. 
ii. 22; rots €E odpavod émoxhwrovow = évérece, ch. xl viii. 

Ajjzvoyv. Grote remarks that about sixteen years before there had been 8 


similar calamity in Rome, and in various parts of Italy. ob pévro. 
Observe the transition to the oratio recta. K. compares Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 15; 
ore Savpacroy -yevérba: waot Kal iwdéwrevoy. . P8o0pa o8rws—‘to 


such a degree, K. Cf. Xen. Anab. vii. 4, 3, 4v 8t xu@y worAh Kal Wixos obras 
Gore «.7.A., and Eurip. Hipp. 999. 

(c.) iarpol. P. quotes Cantacuzen. iv. 8, oBre larpay effpxe réxrn 
ovdeuta. Cf. Ov. Met. vii. 526, ‘Pugnatum est arte medendi. Exitium 
superabat opem ;’ ib. §61, ‘ Inque ipsos seeva medentes Irrumpit clades ;’ Liv. 
vii. 2, ‘Quum vis morbi nec humanis consiliis nec ope divind levaretur.’ 
Hprovv. See Buttmann’s Lexilogus, pp. 162, 543 (Eng. ed.). B. quotes 
Eurip. Jon, 952, ’AwéAAwy obey Hpxece; cf. Herc. Fur. 500; Soph. Phil. 281, 
339. ‘Not that it is any derogation from the labour or application of the phy- 
sicians to say they fell inthe common calamity ; it rather is to their praise that 
they ventured their lives so far as even to lose them in the service of man- 
kind.’—Defoe, p. 40. Som xal wdasora. See Matth. § 462: ‘Two 
superlatives in two different propositions are compared with each other by the 
words rocobry and 3c, to show that a quality exists in the highest degree in 
one subject, in the same measure as it is possessed by another in the highest 
degree. Thue. viii. 84, 30 udriora nal ércdOepo: . . . rovodTe Kal Opacbrata. 
So i. 68, Say kal péyiota eyxAhpara Exonev; Herod. v. 29; Soph. Track. 312; 
(éd, Col. 53, with Wiinder’s note ; Jelf, § 870, obs. i. w pos lepois 
ixérevoay. For this use of xpds at a point at rest, cf. Soph. Zrach. 371, 
mpos Béoy Tpaxwlor ayopg; Cid. C. 12, xpos bAcecw bey; Thuc. iii. 81, ej 
vill. 98. Compare the ‘ supplicationes’ of the Romans (Liv. ili. 7, X. 23, XXxL 
9, xxvii. 23, xxxvil. 3), the ‘rogazioni’ of the Italians and the Middle Ages, 
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are said to find no such obstacle against (xpds) which it is necessary for 
them to struggle ; but ‘ they are honoured with a good will which has no one to 
oppose it,’ . 

(b.) &peris— tf I must say anything on the sulject of woman’s excellence,’ 
D. The Scholiast, says Krig., is ungallant enough to deny all virtues to the sex 
except that of owppocdivyn. ob yap avdpela 4 Sixaocdvn 4 ppdvnois. Meyer 
and Bl. refer this to ‘ chastity ;’ Arnold to ‘ modesty and affectionateness.’ But 
as there is no article, D. is right in referring it to nothing special (see i. 2. d.); 
it simply means the sort of merit which is to be looked for from women on such 
an occasion. That this, according to the Greek conception, was of a very nega- 
tive and passive character, is clear enough, even from what follows. Scat, 
of course, has for its antecedent yuvaixes contained in yuvauelas. Cf. Jelf, 819. 
L 435. a THs bwapxovons picews wh xElpoot yevéo@as. An 
eloquent passage occurs in one of the Oxford Prize Essays, [‘ Domestic Virtues 
of the Greeks and Romans,’| condemning the cold-heartedness of the orator 
who, on such an occasion, could tell wives and mothers not to be worse than 
they were by nature! But this is surely the meaning most suitable for the 
argument. When the Greeks were exhorted, as they often were, ray xarépwy 
uh xelpous pavyvat, ii. 62. d., cf. 1. 122. 3; vi. 92. b., nothing unworthy was 
implied of their ancestors ; on the contrary, the words were an exhortation not to 
fall short of their valour. So here the orator means, ‘Do not deteriorate from 
that character which Nature has given you; we know you to be weaker than the 
other sex, but do not extravagantly indulge in this weakness.  Sdta 
— the praise,’ t.e. which will result from such conduct. kal hs, sc. 
peydrn % S6Ea—‘ great, too, will be her praise, of whom among the other sex there 
1s least talk, either for good or-evil.’ Cf. Jelf, 819. b. The word «Ados is a 
‘nomen pégoy, ut non raro apud poetas,’ Popp., who cf. ddga, dveidos (viii. 27), 
Anis and éaxi(ew, i. 1. We might also ef. ‘facinus,’ ‘ famosus,’ ‘ venenum,’ and 
many other words. For the sentiment cf. Afsch. Agam. 611. ‘The two 
properly opposed notions would be (1) merit, demerit ; (2) praise, censure. 
But Thue. gives us one of each pair, merit and censure = conduct that is cen- 
sured.’—T, K, A. 


Cuarren XLVI.—-(a.) xal éuol— by me, as has been done by my predeces- 
sors,’ Ady ...Epy@. The usual antithesis, as has often been pointed 
out—the first is, so far as words are concerned ; the second tn respect of the 
actual commemoration by deeds, i.e. regarding the subsequent support of the 
children as part of the practical recognition of the father’s merits. 

Hexpt Bns—‘ to the age of ‘eighteen, says the Scholiast. From sixteen to 
eighteen the young Athenian was educated in the Gymnasia. At eighteen the 
youth was enrolled among the ephebi, entered into the registry of his demus, 
and after taking the oath of a citizen, was armed in the presence of the public 
assembly. Erom that time he was, in the eye of the law, of age, might marry, 
appear before courts of law, and so forth; but he had yet to do frontier duty 
88 xeplrodos, before, on attaining his twentieth year, he entered upon the full 
exercise of his civic rights, by participating in the general assemblies of the 
People, from which fact we may understand why some have asserted that he 
was not registered till then. Hermann, Pol. Antig. of Greece, § 123. See, 
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with Krig., Plat. Menex. 22, Lysias ii. 75, Asschin. 3, 154, Arist. Pol. 2, 5, 4. 
orépavor— therein proposing a prize,’ sc. which consists in this maintenance 
of children. rots 8¢—‘to these I say,’ 8¢ in apodosi. See the 
grammars, Hermann ad Soph. P&i?. 87, and infra c. 65 c., and cf. Livy, iv. 35. 
‘Nihil non aggressuros homines, si magnis conatibus magna premia propo- 
nantur.’ &roropupdpevor— having brought your lamentations to a 
close,’ such being sometimes the force of 4d in composition. Cf. aradyhoarras, 
infra ch. 61, and Herod. ix. 31, &s dwexfSevoay, ‘cum lugere desicrant,’ where see 
Valckn. note; and also ii. 40, éwedy drortiperra:, ‘when they have fmished beat- 
ing their own breasts.’ by xpochker Exacros, sc. dAoptpacba. On 
this mode of supplying the simple from the compound verb, Kriig. refers to his 


own grammar, § 62, 4, I. 


Cuarter XLVII.—(a.) rp@roy Eros. For the little that had been achieved 
during this year towards the final object of the war, v. Grote, vi.206. Even 
the relief of Potidwa had been no way advanced ; and while the expectations 
of the Corinthians and other instigators of the war were disappointed, the 
anticipations of Pericles and Archidamus were fully justified (i. 140, a.). 
érerActra—‘ was drawing to aclose.’ The imperf. is used because ‘ ad rei effectum 
quit permanebat respicitur.—P, ta S00 pépn, cf. adc. x.; Diod. 
xii. 45. For the gramm. construction see Jelf, § 467, obs. 2, 478, a. 
"Apxldapos, cf. ad c. x. 

(5.) 4 védoos. The description of this famous pestilence occupies eight 
chapters of book ii.—from xlvii. to liv.—which description we may divide into 
three portions. The first (chaps. xlvii. xlviii.) describes the origin and causes 
of the pestilence. The second (xlix. 1.) its character, symptoms, and physical 
effects. The third (li. sq.) its effects on the moral character and social life 
of the Athenians. 

It may not be uninteresting to mention briefly the ecumenical plagues, 
whose ravages have been recorded. 

The first is that of Athens, here described by Thucydides, who has been 
closely copied by Lucretius in the end of his sixth book. A similar one is 
mentioned by Galen as occurring in the year a.p. 167-70, which he calls the 
long plague (v. inf. and Clinton in an.). 

The second is that which broke out in the reign of Vibius Gallus and 
Volusianus, A.D. 252, and is described in the letter of Dionysius quoted in 
Eusebius, lib. vii. c. 22 (cf. Cyprian. de Mortal.), commented upon by Calvi- 
sius, Justus Lipsius (de Constantié, ii.), and our own countrymen, Brightman 
and Mead, who interpret it to be the opening of the fourth seal of the Book of 
Revelations (vi. 8). It is said to have lasted fifteen years, and five thousand 
persons are reported to have died daily. 

The third broke out in the reign of Justinian, a.p. 540, and is fully described 
by Procopius in his Persica (lib. ii. 22, 8q.). He is a close imitator of Thucy- 
dides. It is also mentioned by Evagrius, Agathias, Gregory of Tours, and 
Paulus Diaconus, who tells us it carried off Pope Pelagius, a.p. 580. It lasted 
fifty-two years; and in 583 appears to have extended its ravages to Britain. 
In Constantinople it carried off a thousand persons daily. It is curious that 
the origin of all these three plagues is traced to Egypt or thiopia, which, as 
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and the procession of the relics of Cardinal Borromeo, during the plague at 
Milan, described by Ripamonte, lib. i. Boccaccio says, ‘ Nor was there more 
profit from the humble supplications made to God by devout persons, not once, 
but often, both in formal processions and in other manners.’ 

warvrelois. The MSS. vary between payrelocs and payrelacs. 
teXevT@yres. Frequently used for lastly, or at last (li.c.). Cf. Soph. Ant. 
260, kh» éylyvero xAnyh TeAevtGoa; Xen. Cyr. i.6,19; Plat. Rep. iv. p. 425. 
We may tr. ‘they ended by leaving off” So apxduevos is put for ‘at first.’ 
Matth. G. G. 8 557, 4; Jelf, § 696, obs. i. b. 


Cuaprer XLVITI.—(a.) €& Ai@towfas. Nubiaand Sennaar. See Gibbon 
U. 8. Aiyixrov. ‘Nam penitus veniens Agypti e finibus.’— Lucr. 
vi. 1139. Gottl. quotes Am. Marcell. xix. 4, ‘Clades illa abusque ferventi 
Ethiopie plagé paulatim proserpens Atticam occupavit.’ Schénck, p. 14, 9q. 
évéwege = éyxaréoxye. So Lucr. vi. 1141, ‘Incubuit tandem populo Pan- 
dionis ;’ Ov. Met. vii. 522, ‘Dira lues iré populis Juhonis inique IJncidit ;’ 
Liv. xxvii. 23; Plut. V. Pericl. p. 66, 7 Aotpddys évérece pbopd. 
éy r@ Metpacez Niebuhr notices this fact te show the difference between 
this epidemic and the yellow fever, which generally follows the course of rivers. 
It began of course here first, being brought by sea. ‘ The place of its first out- 
breaking in Attica indicates that the contagion came from abroad. It may 
nevertheless have been connected, as Niebuhr believed (ii. 273), im some 
mysterious way, with the volcanic convulsions which were unusually frequent 
and violent about the same time, though Attica was but slightly affected by them, 
for the earthquakes felt at Athens are not said to have damaged any part of the 
city; and other regions of Greece which suffered much more from them do not 
appear to have been visited by the pestilence.’ —Thirl. iii, 133. Cf. Proeop. 
Bell. Pers. ii. 22, c.: tptamérn dt del ex rijs wapadlas f vdoos Hide ota Bh és 
Thy pecdyauay ayéBave xdpay. hparo ray &vGpérwu. Bl. says the 
avOparey is not emphatic, as though animals had been previously attacked. 
But it was clearly the opinion of the ancients that in pestilences animals were 
first attacked (Hom. Z7. i. 150; Ov. Met. vii. 536). The sheep and cattle had 
been conveyed to Eubcea and the adjacent islands (c. xiv.; ef. Grote, vi. 203). 
There may therefore be some force in the. word; had the cattle been attacked 
it would have been an aggravation of the calamity. Cf. Liv. iit. 66; Diom 
Hal. A. RB. x. §3. pdpuaka éoBeBAhnoseyv és Ta ppdatru 
The Jews were accused of having poisoned the. wells in the plague of 1348 
(Thirlw. iti. 135). Cf. the account of the Untori in Ripamonte, hb, :.; 
Areteus, p. 12, § 6 (ed. Kithn.), 806 ob3’ Gmeaiunds ey TG Aomg Te ev ’"AAhunor 
heteterépous Soxdéew és 7& ppéara euBeBAHoOa pdppaxa; Ov. Met. vii. 532, 
‘Constat et in fontes vitium yenisse lacusque.’ So when the plague broke out 
at Naples in 1656, the Spaniards were said to have suborned persons te 
scatter poisoned dust in the streets. Evem the holy water was supposed to 
have been poisoned at Milan (Knight, p. 77). A similar notion existed at 
Paris upon the outbreak of the cholera for the first time in that city. The 
credulity of the lower orders may be excused when we find that even learned 
men believed in the possibility of exciting pestilence by means half medical, 
half magical. ¢péara are ‘cisterns, tanks, or reservoirs.’ 

P 
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av7ré6i—i.é. in Pireeus. The xphyn of Callirrhoe, mentioned above, was in 
the astu. | 

(b.) Aeyérw rep) atrod. Either supply voohuaros; or tr. simply ‘ about 
the matter.’ Procop. Bell. Pers. ii. 22 B: Aeyéro piv oby &s xn Exacros wep 
abray ywwoKe, ad copiorhs Kad perewpddrcyos* éyd 8t Sev Te Hptaro 7 vdcos fre, 
kal tpdxp 3h bry rors dvOpdrovs Bidpberper pay Epxopat. - ylyveane 
—‘ the opinion he forms—the judgment he arrives at.’ ‘ Urtheilt!’ XK. 
is:é77s. In Aristotle's sense (£th. Nic. iii. 8.8). ‘ The lay person’ (K.), ‘ the 
non-professional man, as opposed to the professed physician. Bl. compares 
Plat. Pol. 433; Plut. Ser. Vind. Num.v.4. Cf. Plat. Leg. 933 v, Soph. 221 ¢, 
Phedr. 258 p, Protag. 327 c; Proc. B. P. ii. 22, obre yap iarpg obre idiory 
guvéBn. petaBoAjRs. ‘Respecting the causes which he deems 
sufficiently powerful to have produced so great a revolution.’—Grote, vi. 210. 
P. distinguishes properly between peraBoA} and perdoracts, and shows that 
there is no idle repetition here. jeraBodr} is the ‘act of change,’ conversto ; 
perdoracis ‘the altered state of circumstances, canversus status. The passage 
quoted from vi. 20, quite bears out this view, réAets . . . oBre Seouévas peraBorjs, 
fi ty wes és fdw perdoracw xwpoin. The perdoracis is explained by the first 
sentence of the following chapter—‘ The change from an unusually healthful 
to.a pestilential state.’ Demosth. Olynth. ii. 6, roAAhy rhy perarrdow Seucréov. 
Cf. xliii. ¢. pdadAror by Exor re rpoerdos ph &yvoetyv. * Such 
‘matters as will furnish any man who lays them to heart, with knowledge and 
the means of calculation beforehand.’ Lit. ‘from having acquired some previous 
knowledge, not to be in a state of ignorance about the matter. To record past 
facts as a basis for rational provision in regard to the future; the same genti- 
ment which Thucyd. mentions (i. 22) as having animated him to the composi- 
tion of his history, was at that time a duty so little understood, that we have 
reason to admire not less the manner in which he performs it in practice, than 
the distinctness with which he conceives it in theory. Grote. For the gram- 
matical construction, see Jelf, § 832—the optative with a» expressing a sup- 
position or assumption depending on certain conditions; hence a still more 
indefinite possibility. 


Cuarrzr XLIX.—(a.) pdaAtora 5h exetvo. Cf. ad i. 13. 18. 118. 
&vocoyv. Hippocrates (Hpidem. i. 8) says that the same was the case during 


the epidemic at Thasos. amwexplO@m. Soc. li.; és rodro éreAcbra, ‘ deter- 
mined in this.’ P. compares Cantacuz. iv. 8, wdyra els éxeivo xaréArrye 1o 
véonua; and Krauss, p. 15. x popdaews—‘ ostensible cause,’ a word 


frequently used by Hippocrates in this’ sense. Areteeus, p. 43. So Procop. 
B. P. ii. 22, a&xpopaclorws. Boccaccio says of the plague at Florence, that 
‘there was no fever or any incidental symptom.’ 6éppat, an unusual 
word (the later Attic form is @épua. Arrian, An. ii, 4. 8; Menand. ap. 
Phavorinum). lLwueian, Dial. Marin. xi. 0épyn: 6 wuperés; Tim. Lex. u. rv. 
Ruhbnken ; Tibull. iv. 21. 2, calor. See Lucret. vi. 1143: 


‘Principio, caput incensum fervore gerebant, 
Et dupliceis ecnlos suffusd luce rubenteis. 
Sudabant etiam fauces intrinseeus atro 
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Sanguine, et ulceribus vocis via septa coibat ; 
Atque animi interpres manabat lingua cruore.’ 


€puOfpara. Observe the plur. Cf. Lucret.u.s.; Virg. Georg. iii. 505, of the 
disease of horses: ‘Tum vero ardentes oculi.’ xvevpa k&roroy kal 
Bvcadses Aplei—‘emitied an unnatural and fetid breath. PP. translates 
krowov by ‘tetrum,’ as Lucr. v. 1152, ‘Spiritus ore foras tetrum volvebat 
odorem.’ Kriiger says, Thucydides meant that besides being ‘ noisome’ (B.) 
the breath was unnatural from the extreme, difficulty of respiration. So 
Virgil u. s. ‘attractus ab alto Spiritus interdum gemitu gravis.’ Cf. c. li. a. 


WoAAG wal BAAa dromlas, holes and aple: are used indiscriminately 
by Thuc. K. . 
(6.) wrapuds— sneezing.’ Plat. Symp. p. 185. Bpdyxos— 


‘hoarseness.’ ‘Humoris in fauces influxio, quam raucitatem vocat.’—Cel. 
Aur. vii. 2; Bpaxeiv, Heysch. hxjoa, popjcu, Fes. Ec. p. 79. 

Bnxds loxvpot—‘ a hard cough. This meaning Feesius gives to By simply. 
xapdlav— the cardiac extremity of the stomach, L. and 8.; ‘os ventricult,’ 
Fos.; Luer. vi. 1149, | 


‘Inde ubi per fauces pectus complerat et ipsum . 
Morbida vis in cor meestum confluxerat egris.’ 


ornpltas: Intrans. P.- &roxabdpoers XoARS—‘ purgings of bile,’ 
Grote observes (p. 211), that ‘in Thucyd.’s day speculation was active re- 
specting the causes of this plague, according to the vague and fanciful physics 
and seanty stock of ascertained facts which was all that could then be con- 
sulted.” These very words aroxa0dpoets xoAjjs x.7.A. seem to indicate that Thuc. 
was familiar with the medical terminology, and was no stranger to the habits and 
training of his contemporary Hippocrates, and the other Asclepiads of Cos. 
See M. Littré’s note, quoted by Grote. But, as has been well observed, many 
words which have now become dechnical in medical science, were of ordinary 
use in Greek conversation. Freind, Hist. of Med. pp. 416-20, ed. Lond. 
wG@oai—differing in colour, emetl, and taste. Krauss. Taraimwplas 
refers rather to mental depression and abandonment of all hope, such as Defoe 
describes, than to physical distress (= d0upla, c. li.), the ‘anxius angor adsidue 
comes.’ Cf. Lucret. vi. 1156. (80 Krauss, p. 17.) AvYE KEv}—‘ an 
ineffectual retching,’ ‘ motus ventriculi irritus,’ Krauss, p. 20. So Luer. vi. 
1158, ‘Singultusque frequens ; and Virg. Georg. iii. 506, ‘Imaque longo ilia 
singultu tendunt.’ Cf. Areteeus, p. 50, ed. Kithn ; Nicand. Ther. 434, Avypotor 
Bapuyépevo: Oapedoow. AVyéE generally means ‘ hiccough,’ and is the term used 
for the hiccough of Aristophanes in the well-known passage of Plato's Sym- 
postum, p. 185. 

(c.) awmtopéve— to the outward touch. So Lueret. vi. 1163, ‘tepidum 
manibus proponere tactum.’ Defoe mentions the same fact. For the con- 
struction, see Matth. § 388. 6, and note ad i. 10. f. 7d péoov oxonotvTi. So 
¢. li. (a) wapadrrdyri. obk Byav Oepudy—‘not over-warm. Krauss, p. 
22, says this was a bad symptom. Procop. B. P. ii. 22, nal 7d wey cdma obre 
Tt ihAAaoae Tis mporépas xpoias, obre Bepudy hy, Ere wuperod émireadvros. 
otre xAwpdy—‘nor pale ; but reddish, livid, breaking out with small pustules 

P2 


c 
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and ulcers. The ‘exanthema typhosum’ of medicine, P. Fees. explains 
mweAtdyvdy (wedrrydy) by ‘color ad nigrum tendens ex rubro; qualis sanguinis 
sub cute, ex ictu aut plagé collecti’—‘ livid or leaden colour’ —rd peréxov wxps- 
Tyros Ka peAarlas, Sch. Ta évyrds oStws exdero. Lucr. vi. 1166: 


‘Intima pars hominum vero flagrabat ad ossa ; 
Flagrabat stomacho flamma ut fornacibus intus.’ 


Tov wdvu Aewrady fuarlwy. So Luer. vi. 1168: 


‘ Nil adeo posset chiquam leve tenueque membris 
Vertere in utilitatem.’ 


Oy. Met. vii. 558: 
) ‘Non stratum, non ulla pati velamina possunt.’ 


Bhr’ AAO Th yuuvol. Jelf, § 895.4. Brachylogy—‘a verb of a general 
meaning is supplied from a following verb of special meaning ; as every par- 
ticular verb implies the general verbal notion of action or state.’ Pop. reads 
yupvdy, sub. o@ua. Cf. Mark xiv. 51, repiBeBAnuévos owddva ext ups, 
the art. omitted. K. says yupvol is correct, though the reading of inferior 
MSS. hdiord re by és S8wp Wuxpdy w.7.A. For the grammatical 
construction of the infinitive with &» instead of the historic tenses, see Jelf, 
§ 866.2. P. says ef fuedodvro must be supplied. Procop. B. P. ii. 22, eis 
Bdwp re ols wapardyxot eumecety HOeAov. Lucr. vi. 1170: 


‘In fiuvios partim gelidos ardentia morbo 
Membra dabant, nudum jacientes corpus in undas.’ 


Ov. Met. vii. 568: 


‘Fontibus et fluviis puteisque capacibus herent, 
Nec prius est extincta sitis quam vita bibendo.’ 


Diod. xii. 58: of wAeioro: rev voootyrwy Epprrrov éavrovs els Ta ppedra xa) Tas 
Kphvas, ériOupovvres Eauvtav karapita: Ta oopara. Defoe (p. 105) says: ‘Some 
broke out into the streets, perhaps naked, and would run directly down to the 
river, and plunge themselves into water.’ kal 3pacav— actually 
did so.’ The common use of «a in Thuc. For the ellipse after redro, see 
Jelf, § 895. 4. amavorg ri Slvy. Larrey mentions the same fact 
in the French invasion of Syria. Observe that the adj. by standing before the 
article becomes the predicate. guvexdpevor Cf. Matt. iv. 24 
roixtras vécos Ka) Bacdvos tuvexouévous; Luke iv. 38, cuvexouévn wupery 
peydrg. &ypurvia. Luer. vi. 1179, ‘lumina vorsarent expertis 
somno.’ arcpd¢or The regular use of the optative. Jelf, § 843.1. 
(d.) €varato:. Lucr. vi. 1195: 


‘Octavoque fere candenti lumine solis 
Aut etiam non&é reddebant lampade vitam.’ 


P. quotes Wolmar. p. 39, and Liv. xli. 21. Stappolas axpdarov— 
either violent diarrhea, as Port. Steph. Thes. and Poppo, or = &ucros dypérqros 
vdarwdous, as Galen. ‘Lucr. vi. 1198, ‘nigram proluviem alvi.’ 

(e.) karéoxnete yap «.7.A, Lucr. vi. 1204: 
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_ €tamen in nervos huic morbus et artus 
Ibat, et in partes genitaleis corporis ipsas ; 
Et graviter partim metuentes limina leti 
Vivebant ; ferro privatei parte virili, 
Et manibus sine non nullei, pedibusque manebant, 
In vité tamen, et perdebant lumina partim.’ 


Cf. Eyerel and Grimm. ap.-Pop. of the pestilence at Venice in 1576. Galen, 
Schénck, and Krauss also speak of the disease attacking the hands and feet. 
és aldota, Parts of the body are frequently put without the article (K.), on 
the principle of familiar usage. Cf. i. 8, a.; 12. b; 16. a, &c. AhOn. 
Luer. vi, 1241: 
‘ Atque etiam quosdam cepere oblivia rerum 
Cunctarum, neque se possent cognoscere ut ipsei.’ 


Schénck confirms this statement, and Defoe also mentions it. The forgetfulness 
was only temporary. 


Cuarrern L.—xpetocoy Abyou—‘ baffling all description, K. Cf. Xen. 

Mem. iii, 11. 1, Kpeiovoy Fv Adyou Td KdAAOS Tis yuvads. So Herod. ii. 35, 
Epya Adyou pélw, and ii. 148; Soph. Gd. T. 1374, kpelooor’ ayxdvns. See 
Jelf, § 783, b. The whole thought contracted into a single substantival notion, 
put in the genitive after the comparative. Matth. § 451. 
Xarkemwrépws h xara thy dvOpwrelay pictv—heftiger als die menschliche 
Natur ertragen kann ’—‘ more grievously than human nature can endure,’ K., a 
common usage of kara—according to the proportion of. edhaAwoe. 
See Jelf, § 373, 1. The subject being indefinite, is not expressed, as it may be 
easily supplied from the context. Matt. § 549. tuytpéowy = Tay 
elwBdrwv, K.—‘ that which is familiar to man? Cf. Soph. Phil. 171. ~ Te 
yap Spvea. So Lucret. vi. 1215: 


‘Multaque humi quom inhumata jacerent corpora supra 
Corporibus, tamen alituum genus atque ferarum 
Aut procul absiliebat, ut acrem exiret odorem, 
Aut ubi gustérat languebut morte propinqua.’ 


Cf. Ov. Met. vii. 545-52; Stat. Zheb. i. 624, xii. 565, ‘Eminus ipse Pabula 
dira feree campumgue odere volucres;’ Liv. xli. 21, ‘Nec vulturium usquam 
visum.” Krauss, p. 26. Boccaccio states that two pigs who turned up with 
their snouts the rags of a man who had died of the plague, in a short time 
after reeled about as if from the effects of poison and presently died. During 
the black death in England it was also observed that neither beast nor bird of 
prey would touch the carcasses (Knight, p. 64). Texuhptov dé, with- 
out the yap following, is unusual. K. cf. Xen. Anab. i. 9,29; Plat. Legg. p. 
821n, Cf. Matt. § 630. éx{Ae:Wis implies, as K. says, not 
only that birds died from eating the corpses, but that they were observed to» 
keep aloof (Lucr. u. s.). &AAws—obr’? KAAws. Not = alibi, as Arnold 
explains it, but = neque omnino. P. wepl tosovroy ob8 év—i.ec. repi 
7a rapa odpara. Jacobs. Or we,might say, neither otherwise employed, nor 
engaged about the dead. of 8 xéves, Luer. vi. 1220: 
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‘cum primis fida canfim vis 
Strata viis animam ponebat in omnibus egre.’ 


Cf. Hom. J2. i. 50; Sil. Ital. xiv. 594; Virg. Georg. iii. 496. 

v0 droPalvoyros—‘ gave evidence of what the result would be.” P. But is it 
not rather— of the thing resulting ; gave opportunity of observing the effect pro- 
duced’ —i.e. td rerpdwota yevodueva di:apbelperda, Xen. Anabd. iv. 6, 313; 
Hell. vi. 8, Bros ph pavepds ely und’ aloOnow wapéxot, 


Cuaprer LI.-—(a.) rapadindyri. As awrouévy, xlix. e. (Jelf, § 599, 1), 
the dative expressing ‘reference to,’ a8 ovuveAdyri, cuvreudyrs ecixeiy. So 
Thue. i. 34. a, év Seg €oxAdowre: ; Herod. i. 14, 51, iii. 90, vi. 33. 
dromlas—‘ peculiar character ’'—‘ Seltsamkeit, K. So we say, out-of-the-way 
character. Siagpepdvrws Evrépw mpds Erepoy yiyvdpevoy. sapds 
Erepov belongs to diapepdvrws; érépy is only used to give force to the antithesis. 
iSéayv. Videadi. 109. a. For the accusative as a means of defining the 
verbal notion, see Jelf, § 579, 2. Krauss, p. 26, translates it by ‘erternam 
speciem.’ wapeAtwet. Cf. Xen. Anabd. ii. 5, 29. K. The 
preposition here retains its proper primitive force, of something accompanying, 
‘ alongside,’ as it were. éreXedra. Cf. xlix.a. Plat. Protag. p. 
35.44; Thue. iil. 104, ¢c. So Lat., ‘desinere in aliquid.’ al 
awdvu Cepawevdpevot—' with every attention that could be paid them,’ as below, 
xdon Sialry Oepawrevdueva. ty oddéy Karéorn Tapa— there 
was no established specific’ —‘ kein einziges Arzneimtttel.’ So Lucret. vi. 1224: 


‘Nec ratio remedi communis certa dabatur, 
Nam quod alis dederat vitales aéris auras 
Hocce aliis erat exitio, letumque parabat.’ 


Procop. B. P. ii. 22, nal 7d Eduway eimciv od8eula pnxavh dvOpduy és rh 
cwrnplay éfebpyro. Compare the powerful language of Defoe: ‘The contagion 
despised all medicine, death raged in every corner: men everywhere began to 
despair—every heart failed them for fear; people were made desperate through 
the anguish of their souls, and the terrors of death sat in the very faces of the 


people’ (p. 180). 
(b.) aBrapwes. K. compares. Herod. i. 32, dvOpdwov cpa ty obde 


abrapxés éorre. Euy7 per—‘ swept off’ —‘ rieb alles auf,’ GottL— 
‘corripiebat. ‘Et velocitatem et vim morbi notat,’ Bav. Cantacuz. p. 50, use 
xabifpet. fi re GOuula. So Lucret. vi. 1228: 


‘Tilud in his rebus miserandum et magnopere unum 
JErumnabile erat, quod, ubi se quisque videbat 
Implicitum morbo, morti damnatus ut esset, 
Deficiens animo meesto cum corde jacebat, 

Funera respectans, animam et mittebat ibidem.’ 


Ov. Met. vii. §65: 
‘ salutis 
Spes abiit, finemque vident in funere morbi ; 
Indulgent animis, et nulla quid utile cura est.’ 


a 
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7d avédAmioroy TH yroppn. Of. lix. b, ravraydbey rH yvduy Uwopos, 

x poteryro— gave themselves up,’ abandoned themselves to despair. 

a&yrezxoy». K. explains by ‘that moral resistance of the will that assists 
recovery '—‘ moralischen Widerstande.’ Gepawelas dvamripmAdpevot 
—‘ catching the infection from attendance upon others ’—‘ contagione infecti,’ 
Ruhnken. Plat. Phed. p. 67 a. K. compares Plut. Per. xxxiv. domep 
Boorfyara avaniuxdac0a pOopas ax’ GAAfAwv. So Liv. iii. 6, ‘Ministeria in 
vicem ac contagio ipsa vulgabant morbos,’ and xxv. 26, ‘ vi morbi repletos.’ Cf. 
Ruhnken’s Timeus, s. v. dvdwAews, who gives many passages where dvamly- 
waco@a: and xaramluxAac@a convey, besides filing, the collateral notion of 
defiling ; hence of infecting by contact. Cf. Arist. Nub. 1023. The Latin 
impleri has the same sense—Liv. iv. 30, ‘ vulgatique contactu in homines morbi, 
et primo in agrestes ingruerant servitiaque. Urbs deinde impletur.’ 

Sorep ta zpéBara. Lucret. vi. 1234: 


‘avidi contagia morbi... 
Lanigeras tanquam pecudes et bucera secla.’ 
Juv. ii. 78: 
‘ dedit hanc contagio labem 
Et dabit in plures; sicut grex totus in agris 
Unius scabie perit, et porrigine porci.’ 
Hom. Od. xi. 408; Virg. Georg. iii. 556. 

(c.) POdpoy = Pbopd, xlvii. b.—‘ murtality,’ usually applied to beasts of 
burden. Arrian, vi. xxv. 1; Procop. B. P. ii. 22. &adAAuYTO 
€pjpot. Liv. xxv. 26, ‘Curatio ipsa et contuctus segrorum vulgabat morbos, 
ut aut neglecti desertique qui incidissent morerentur, aut assidentes curan- 
tesque eAdem vi morbi repletos secum traherent.’ &peris Tt 
peraratovpevot =m pidavOpworlas. Schol. ‘such as made any pretensions to 
goodness. For this use of déper? seo the Aristotelian classification of virtues, 
BRhet.i. 9, 2, and ch. xl.d. Arrian copies the expression, An. m1. xxvii. 6. 
K. ‘ Qui humanitatem quandam pre se ferebant, Gott. Cf. Dion. Halic. 
Antig. vi. 91; Procop. B. G.i. 8, wal pddora ofs 5h aperiis Tt peraroeioba 
tuyéBaye, and Lucret. vi. 1241, 8q.: 


‘Quei fuerant autem presto contagibus ibant 
Atque labore, pudor quem tum cogebat obire, 
Optimus hoc leti genus ergo quisque subibat.’ 


Tay droytyvopévwy. Cf. xxxiv. a. Terevtavres—‘at last.’ Cf. 
xivii.c. Xen. Am. iv. 5, 16. étéxapnyov— grew weary of lamenting the 
dead’ Xen. Hal. vii. 5,19, xévov pndéva dwoxduvey; Plut. Sol. viii.; Lucr. 
vi. 1246, ‘ Lacrymis lassi luctuque redibant.’ Cf. Liv. xxv. 26. For dAcpdpcets, 
the accusative of equivalent notion, see Jelf, §-549 c. ore wah 
xrelvesy—‘so as to be fatal.’ The fact is confirmed by modern medical 
writers. P. 

(d.) éwt wAdov. Cfhadi.g.c. ‘Jn hoherem Grade,’ K. eweAdu- 
Bavey—‘ attacked. So Herod. viii. 115, @xtAaBay Aouds roy orpardy; Thuc. 
iv. 27, Thy purcchy 5 xeyay ewéraBe. TPG WAPAXpHMa repixapet— 
‘through their excessive joy at the moment.’ bw &AXOU vorhparos— 
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i.e. not that they should never die; but not be cut off by disease, but die of od 
age. So Dio Cass. xlvii. 44, odds. Is this very slight, or vain, fond hope! 


Cuarter LII.—(a.) ’Ewleoe. Plut. Per. c. 34; Luer. vi. 1257: 


‘Nec minimam partem ex agris meroris in urbem 
Confluxit, languens quem contulit agricolarum 
Copia ; conveniens ex omni morbida parte, 
Omnia condebant loca tectaque.’ 


n gvyxopidh. Cf. Liv. iii. 6, ‘Auxere vim morbi, terrore populationis pecor- 
ibus agrestibusque in urbem acceptis; ea conluvio mixtorum omnis generis 
. urbanos et agrestem confertum in arcta tecta . . . augebat,’ &c. 

ovX hoaoy robs éwedOdvras. A pelwors for paddAov. Cf. i. 82, d. The de- 
jection of mind consequent on the total loss of their property would render 
them more obnoxious to the effects of contagion. Defoe mentions (p. 20) among 
the agegravations of the plague of London, the great immigration into the 
metropolis in consequence of the recent restoration of the monarchy, which 
brought together more than 100,000 persons, either for the purposes of business, 
or in hopes of rewards for past services in the royal cause. 

oiki@y ox bwapxoveay, Cf. ad c. xvii. for the number of houses of 
Athens. The number there given corresponds with the number’ of heads of 
families obtained from the calculation of the divisions of tribes for political and 
social purposes. If each tribe contained three phratrie, each phratria thirty 
gentes, and each gens thirty heads of families, we obtain 12 phratriz, 360 
gentes, and 10,800 heads of families. The coincidence is observable. ey 
kaAvBais wviynpais—some MSS. read mvryepais—‘in stifling cabins. 
Thirlwall, ili. 137, ‘the stifling closeness of the temporary cabins and the 
apartments in the towers was more generally pernicious. Cf. Arist. Eq. 789, 
quoted ¢. xvil. Spe Erovs Gottl. shows to be applied peculiarly 
to the summer season. Cf. Plut. Peric. x.; Arr. Anabd. i. xvii. 6. 

ovdevl eédauq. Procop. B. P. ii. 22, uses the same words. Jacobs translates 
‘ita ut nulla haberetur ratio ordinis et discipline publice. Cf. lib. iii. 108. ¢. 
vii. 23. c.; Polyb. iv. 71; Arr. An. i. 8. 8. vexpol éx’ GAAfAais 
aroOvhokovres Exeirvto—cf. iv. 48, opunddy Gr) audias ewiPaddrres; 
Procop. B. P. ii. 23, rods vexpods owpnddv Euedrov Sry waparixo: xoul(eotu— 
‘the dying and the dead lay mingled in masses, K. Boccaccio says, ‘ There 
they were stowed, luyer upon layer, like the merchandise in a ship ; each layer 
covered with a little earth.’ Virg. Ain. xi. 207: . 


‘Ceetera, confusseque ingentem caedis acervum 
Nec numero nec honore cremant.’ 


Cf. Hom. J. vii. 336, &xpiros rdpBos. kat éy rats 68o%s. Luer. vi. 1261: 


‘Multa siti prostrata viam per, proque voluta 
Corpora silanos ad aquarum strata jacebant, 
Interclusa anima nimia ab dulcedine aquarum, 
Multaque per populi passim loca prompta yiasque,’ &c. 


wd te fepd. Luer. vi. 1270: 
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‘Omnia denique sancta Defim delubra replerat 
Corporibus Mors exanimis, onerataque passim 
Cuncta cadaveribus celestfim templa manebant, 
Hospitibus loca que complerant zdituentes.’ 


(3.) & rt yévovra:— what ta to become of them. Jelf, § 427.3; Matt. 
§ 488. Cf. Asch. 8. c. Theb. 297. és dAtywpiav éerpdrovro 
kal tep@v nal daolwv dyuotws. B. says fepds relates to the gods, 8exos to the 
republic. Cf. Lucr. vi. 1274: 


‘ Nec jam relligio divom neque numina magni 
Pendebantur: enim preesens dolor exsuperabat.’ 


P. translates it by ‘sacra et religiosa;’ ‘illa enim sunt diis consecrata, heec 
legibus et consuetudinibus augusta,’ Schom. de Com. ii. 10. Boccaccio says, 
‘In this affliction and wretchedness of the city, the respected authority of laws 
both divine and human was almost entirely fallen to decay and dissolved.’ 

(c.) wépot re edvres cuvetapdxOnaay. Cf. Procop. B. P.ii.23, rdvra 
te trephpon rére ra wepl ras Tapas vduima. Luer. vi. 1276: 


® 
‘Nec mos ille sepulture remanebat in urbe 
Quo pius hic populus semper consuerat humari.’ 


By the universal law of the Greeks, the burial of the body by the relations of 
the dead was considered a religious duty. Even a stranger who found a dead 
body was bound by law to throw earth upon it (Hor. Od. 1, xxviii. 36; Quintil. 
Decl. 5.6; ABlian, V. H. v.14). And children who were released from all 
other obligations to unworthy parents, were nevertheless bound to bury them 
by Solon’s law, Aésch. c. Timarch. p.40. The neglect of this duty is mentioned 
a8 a grave charge aguinst the moral character of a man. Smith's Dict. Antig. 
s.v. Funus. Cf. Cic. de Leg. ii. 26, with Turnebe’s notes, and Kirchmann de 
Funeribus, i. cap. 1; Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 23. The Athenians always buried 
their dead with the feet to the west (lian, V. H. v. 14, and cf. the appeal to 
this custom by Solon, ib. vii. 19; Plut. Sol. 8.9; Paus.i. 40. 5; Strab. ix. p. 
394). &vatoxbvrous Ohias. Reiske conj. rapds, which K. adopts 
—‘modes of burial.’ Ojxas would imply the place of deposit of the dead. 
Poppo shows that Arnold’s translation of @fxas, ‘ modes of burial,’ is quite in- 
admissible. Cf. Soph. EH’. 895. Why may it not mean, ‘they put them into 
places which, under other circumstances, decency would have forbidden?’ 
T. K. A. explains 4vaocxtyrous properly as ‘the want of shame, evinced in the 
Violation of all the usual modes prescribed by custom, founded on right feeling.’ 
Defoe, p. 66: ‘The matter was not much to them, or the indecency to any one 
else, seeing they were all dead, and to be huddled together in the common grave 
of mankind. There was no other way of burials, for coffins were not to be had 
for the prodigious numbers that fell.’ omdve: Tay ewmitndelwy. 
Luer, vi. 1280: 


‘ Multaque vi subitaé paupertas horrida suavit,’ 


‘through lack of all things fit and proper for the burial,’ P. ; ‘é.e. wool, gar- 
ments, honey, ointments, perfumes,’ Bl. Cf. Soph. Hi. 894: 
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yeopptrous 
wiryas ydAarros, kal wepirreg Kindy, 
adyrev 80° dorly dvbdcev. 
Dion. ro. §3; Herodian, viii. 5. 18, K. éx) xupads GAAorplas. Cf. 


Procop. B. P. ii. 22, xal és &dAorplas Ohnas epplrrovy } Aavodvorres }} PiaCspevor, 
Luer. vi. 1281: 


‘ Namque suos consanguineos aliens rogorum 
Insuper instructa ingenti clamore locabant, 
Subdebantque faces.’ 


So Boccaccio: ‘The priests, with the assistance of the gravediggers, without 
troubling themselves about any over long or solemn offices, Jaid the corpse as 
quick as possible in the first burial place which they found unoccupied.’ 
tovs vficavras. The technical term for piling the wood for the pyre (Pree. 
B. P. ii. 23, tuevhoarres ;, Hom. Od. xv. 321; Herod. i. 50. 86, ii. 107; Arist. 
Lys. 269; Lucian, de Mort. Pereg. p. 560. Toy éautay vexpdr. 
The distributive singular, P., who compares the analogous use of aAAfAd, 
c. lxx. 
® 

Cuarter LITI.—(a.) xpdrov 52 Fpte x.rA.— was the first commenct- 
ment of.’ &vopntas depends upon pte, not upon éxi xAdoy. It has, 
therefore, the force of &épxh Fy, as in cap. 12. b. i. 93. b, dwiipero airro’, and 
i. 6, wéravrat, Aristophanes and Plato furnish abundant evidence that about 
this time a great change did take place in the manners and morals of the 
Athenians. This subject, which is one of great interest, is treated at eonsider- 
able length in the preliminary discourse to Mitchell’s Aristophanes. ‘We are 
not to suppose that this total demoralisation was brought about, in the short 
space of a few months, by the influence of terror and recklessness. This was 
but the crisis of the change. The pestilence determined the victory of an evil 
influence which had long been spreading. The open practice of the new doc- 
trines of the Sophists had been repressed by laws, and by the received opinion 
of good and evil, but now that the insecurity of life and property banished 
thought of the fature, by slike extinguishing both hope and fear, and the 
general disorder and distress removed all check of public opinion, the doctrines 
of the Sophists sprung at once to maturity, and bore abundant fruit after their 
kind.’—C. Knight. érdapa ris. The indefinite used collectively ; 
hence, in the succeeding clause, we have the plural participle, dpavres; cf. 
Pflugk ad Eurip. Herc. F. 79. dwrexpixreto ph Kal Hdorny woreis. 
Cf. xxxvii. 2; Ov. Met. vii. 564. ayxlorpopoy rhy peraBorAtr— 
‘ the sudden change.” &yxloarpopov properly applies to that which is sudden or 
quick in turning ; here, perhaps, transposition, change of places. Procop. B. P. 
11: 23, @uplorpopov thy peraBorty. So Alian, V. H.v. 13, rhy obrws ayxlorpopey 
peraBoAhy Tov tpdwov el éraveiy xp}. Cf. Herod, vii. 13. waxelas ras 
éwaupécers. adwodatces xa) Adumabelas, Sch. éxatpeors has the general sense, 
‘use, employment, usufruct, ‘ Genuss;’ therefore rpds rd repavdy becomes 
necessary to qualify the meaning. Herod. vii. 158. ephpepa. Cf. 
ZEsch. P. V. 83. 

(b.) 7d wpocradaiwwpety. Jelf, § 670,1. Even when the preceding 
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verb is construed with a substantive or genitive, the nom. neuter of the article 
is used, especially in tragedy, in emphatical or antithetical sentences, when the 
infinitive is conceived as standing to the preceding verb in the relation of the 
accusative, ¢. ¢. effect, operation, or intention, as the verbal notion may require. 
For the use of the dative r¢G 3éfavrTt Kar, seo Jelf, § 596, 1—the dativus 
commodi. Cf. Thirlwall, iii. 137 n.: ‘The only exceptions to the general all- 
engrossing selfishness were some persons of extraordinary generosity, who, 
from a sense of honour, ventured their lives to attend upon their sick friends. 
A striking contrast to the sublime charity which has made the plagues of Milan 
and Marseilles bright spots in the history of religion and humanity.’ 

7d €s atdrd— thereunto profitable. caréorn— was laid down to be,’ 
as T. K. A. says, that was the place it was henceforth to occupy. 

(c.) Pedy 3t PdBos } dvOpdway véduos. See Luc. vi. 1274, quoted 
above ad lii. a, Note the absence of the article. ‘ Fear of God, or law of man, 
there was none which restrained,’ &c. So infra, 62. ¢. Td pty eplvoytes. 
Jelf, § 708, x. The nominative participle used absolutely, where we should 
expect the gen. abs. Cf. Thuc. iv. 23, v. 70; Soph. Ant. 259, brag erdyxe 
pvAaxa; Matt. G. G. § 562; and compare the phrase c. xlix. 0, év re duoly 
caberorhies. Tay 3 Guaprnpdrwy— no one expecting that he had 
a chance of living until judicial proceedings might be instituted, by which he 
might be called upon to pay the penalty of his crimes.’ The &» qualifies both 
the participle and infinitive. word Bt pella thy H3n natepn- 
piopévny. Observe that pef(w from its position becomes the predicate, and 
that the aorist éwixpepacOjva: implies the punishment was suspended, ready 
to fall in due time. ‘The sentence which was already pronounced against them, 
ready at any moment to be put into execution, was far greater than any that a 
human tribunal could award ; and before it fell it was but fair, upon all human 
principles, that they should snatch some brief enjoyment of life.’ 
cumecety = éyxaracnjya. So Hor. Od. mm. i. 17, ‘ Destrictus ensis cui super 
Impid Cervice pendet. ‘In no age or place,’ says Mr. Knight, ‘in which the 
Christian religion has been professed, however corrupted in principle or de- 
praved in practice (if we, perhaps, except the account of the plague of Florence 
by Boccaccio), do we find that that general depravity which Thucydides describes 
has ensued in consequence of a similar calamity. This difference can only be 
ascribed to the powerful effects produced by the received belief of a future 
existence upon the minds even of those who, under common circumstances, 
seemed regardless of such considerations. Among the Athenians practically 
no such belief existed ; it was the creed of their poets, it was inculcated at their 
mysteries, but it was devoid of all authority to serve asa rule of conduct.’ Cf. 
Thirlwall, u. s. 


Cuarter LIV.—(a.) repireardyres. Soc. xv. 2, reptrecdyres éopdanvay, 
used here rather in the sense of the cognate weprréresa than as in i.43, weptmenToo- 
kéres, u. v. not. éxcéCovro—as c. lii. érlere 5¢.. . H Evyropudh—‘ were 
sore pressed.’ odoKxovres of xpecBtrepos. A sort of nominativus 
pendens, as lib. i. 49, Se8:éres of orparnyol. Abresch. explains it as an hypallage 
for dvayynodévres ... %pacxoy. Cf. supra kplvoyres. 

(0.) éyévero wey Epis... uh. P. says the passage is important as bear- 
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ing on the pronunciation of the Greek language. BI. savs, ‘ not only are the 
sounds similar but the ideas cognate,’ Amds being always followed by Aoysds. 


Cf. Schol. ad Arist. Hg. 727. éxl rov mapdvros. Jelf, § 633, ¢. 
The genitive expresses that from which the action springs, and éw} represents 
the action as resting on the object. Awpikds. It was literally, as Bl. 
remarks, a war of races, Dorians against Ionians. kaTardBy. Cf. 
ad xvili. 1. 

(c.) pyipn... rots eiidary = dvduynors. &yvetre€, the technical 


term for the oracular answer. Cf. i. 118, where Thuc. gives the oracle. Cf. 
Plut. de Pyth. Orac. p. 586; Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 6. Hudson quotes Fab. 
Paulinus, who arranges the answer in iambic trimeters. The connexion of the 
pestilence with Apollo is of course familiar to every one, from ZZ. i. 

(d.) 8 re &Etov nal eiwety. Atall events to an extent worth speaking 
of, for Paus. viii. 41, testifies that it did penetrate into the Peloponnese. Cf. 
sup. dove kal wrelverv. éweveluaro— it ravaged’ = éwyjAbe. Hesych., 
properly of the ravages of wild beasts, conflagrations, and similar calamities. 
It denotes passing into a neighbour's ground, trespassing. See that remarkable 
passage, Alsch. Agam. 466, 6 O67Aus Bpos emwéuera. - - 7a wodv 
avOpwrétara., See Grote, vi. 219. Perhaps Chios; hardly Lesbos, or the 
fact would have been noticed when the revolt of that island occurs. 


Cuarter LV.—&repoy. For this use of the aorists, see Sheppard's 
Theophrastus, p. 263, Appendix 1. és thy Wdpadroy yiy— the 
sea-coast district’ of Attica, a triangular piece of land of which the apex was 
Sunium, and the two points the base of Brauron and the promontory Zoster. 
It was hilly and barren, but contained the rich mines of Laurium. It derives 
its importance from the political division to which it gave rise. Cf. Herod. i. 
59; Plut. V. Solon. xiii. So the of wed:anol, Ar. Pol. v. 5. 9, from the redloy 
above, i.e. the plain immediately about Athens. Aavuplov. Cf. 
vi. c. 91; Paus. Att. i. x; Cramer, ii. p. 375. The miners, Thirlwall says (iii. 
134), would probably take refuge with their property in Anaphlystus. Cf. 
Xen. Vectig. iv. 43. §. 6pG— spectat or prospectat,’ ‘ looks towards.’ 
P. says that Saéres is the more usual phrase, while K. says Thuc. never uses 
BAére in this sense, but quotes four passages where épay occurs. 

&y nal rére. The xal rére, as the Schol. remarks, may refer either to the 
former or the latter part of the clause. 


Cuartrer LVI.—(a.) év vavoly imwaywyets xmpGrov k.7.A.—ie. the 
old galleys were now for the first time applied to the purpose of horse-trans- 
ports. Cf. Thirlw. iii. 103. In this counter-invasion, the object of Pericles may 
partly have been to diminish the crowd accumulated in the city; and perhaps 
those who went aboard might consider it as a chance of escape to quit an i- 
fected home (Grote, vi. 219; Diod. xii. 45). 

(b.) 'Ex{Savpov. Epidaurus, now Epidauro, the famous seat of the worship 
of ZEsculapius (v. Smith’s Dict. Biog. s.v. ZEscul.), lay on the eastern shore of 
Argolis, nearly opposite AXgina and the harbours of Athens, from which it wes 
distant only six hours sail. It lies on a small peuinsula, protected on the land 
side by mountains. It was at an early period a Dorian settlement (though 
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perhaps originally Ionian), and one of the most flourishing commercial cities of 
the Peloponnese (Herod. i. 146; v. 83; vii. 99). Besides Cos, Calydnus, and 
Nisyrus, it colonized Aigina, which soon surpassed its mother city in com- 
mercial importance. In the thirteenth year of the war, we also find them 
successfully resisting an attack of the Argives (v. 53 8q.). Cf. Strabo, viii. p. 
374; Cramer, ill. p. 270; Smith’s Geog. Dict. s.v.; Mill. Zgin. i. 
rpoex@unoe. Hither supply 7 mpooBoA2 or 7 weipa, or more probably consider 
the verb used impersonally. Cf. lviii. b. 

(c.) rnv ‘AAtd3a. See not. ad i. 105 a. In the seventh year [iv. 45] they 
made a similar descent on this district (Herod. vii. 137 ; Cramer, iii. 258). 
Npagids. Both the singular and plural forms of the name occur, as of 
Platea. The town lay on the shore, near the foot of Mount Thornax, and was 
the farthest place of the Eleuthero-Lacones on this part of the coast. The 
name is said to have been derived from the noise of the waves (Apd¢eav). It 
Was again ravaged in the seventeenth year of the war by the Athenians and 
Argives (vi. 105), and by the Athenians alone in the eighteenth year (vii. 18). 
Hence Aristophanes says, "Id Mpagial rpiod@Asat, Par, 242. Leake places it at 
St. Andrew, in the Thyreatis, but it more probably st stood at Tyro. Cf. Smith, 
Geog. Dict. a.v.; Crame, iii. 202. 


Caaprer LVIL.—@darovras }oddvorro. Odwrovras, as Arnold observes, 
is used for any mode of performing funeral rites, whether by burning or other- 
wise (Herod. v. 8, @dwrovat xaraxatoayres, 2) BAAwS yf Kptpayres ; Bahr ad loc. ; 
Oudendorp ad Suet. Dom. xv.; Tac. Ann. ii. 73; Elian, NV. A.x. 22; Bl. ad 
sch. 8. c. Th. 1023). It may therefore either imply here, perceived the 
smoke of the funeral pyres, or saw them burying in the exterior Ceramicus. 
trietorov—‘a longer time than in any other invasion, Cf. K. ad xiii. ¢. 
udAtora. So lviii. 6; v. not. ad i. 13. 


Cuarter LVIUI.—(a.) “Ayvowy. Cf. lib. vi. 31, where he alludes to the 
greatness of this expedition, when comparing it with the armament equipped 
for Sicily. Eri woAtopkouperny. Cf. i. 64. - 

(6.) robs wporépouvs. The 3000 under Callias (i. 61). vooyjoat 
ixd—‘ fell sick, having taken the infectién from.’ 


Cuarrrr LIX.—(a.) 7AAolwyro Grote translates by ‘distracted’ (vi. 
220), Bl. by ‘changed their sentiments, comparing Dio Cass. p. 344.22. So 
Land S. It might also imply their being ‘deranged in mind,’ as Polyb. viii. 
39. 5; their being ‘ estranged in sentiment-towards Pericles,’ or being changed 
for the worse, as Xen. Cyr. iii. 3. 9, ‘having lost their former high courage and 
determination.’ The Sch. explains it by wereBAhOncay. K. compares iv. 106, 
GAAotdrepos eyévovro Tas yvdpas. P. says the pluperfect implies, ‘that their 
sentiments had become changed, and had continued so for some time.’ 
év aitla elxov. So 8 dpyiis txew. Cf. ad ii. 8. WEPLWEMTWKOTES. 
Cf. liv. a. tuvyxwpetv—‘to give in, to submit, évdiddva, Sch. 
‘ Nachgeben, K., ‘to come to terms by making concessions.’ Cf. Ixvi. 
tpéoBeis. Cf. Diod. xii. 45. 

(b.) ravraxddev—‘ from the pressure of untoward circumsiances on all 
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sides.’ Hawi Cer—‘ expected, asi.1.s. For the fact, see i. 140. a 
EbLAAoyor— ‘an extraordinary assembly, which his position as orparqy)s 
enabled him to summon. Cf. ad xxii. ¢. Eri 8t dorparhye— 


i.e. as Seidler says, had not yet been deprived of his generalship. Both 
Plutarch and Diodorus mention his removal from this office, Thucydides only 
the fine. Grote therefore is inclined to doubt the reality of the former event. 
He imagines that the strategi were re-elected in Hecatombon; that the 
Peloponnesian army entered Attica about the end of March or beginning of 
April, and remained forty days, i.¢. till the first week in May. During the 
interval that elapsed between this event and the time of his re-election, Pericles 
convoked this assembly. When the period for his renewal of office arrived, 
his enemies prevented his re-election; which might in loose language be called, 
‘taking away the office of general’ (vi. 226, n.). Cf. Thirlwall, iii. 142. 
&nayaydy K, explains by ‘ablenken,’ ‘to divert.’ Bl. translates, ‘to divert 
thé irritation of their feelings, and bring them to a calmer and less dispirited 
state of mind.’ hwierepoy refers to their feelings towards Aimself. 
- &8eéorepoy. The disheartened condition of their own minds. 


Cuartar LX.—(a.) cal wpocgdexopnévy. One might be tempted to tr. 
* 4¢ és even as I expected ;’ but I think the editors are right in connecting xa 
with the xa) before éxxAnolay. The dat. rporSexopévy stands as the dative’ 
in such idioms as BovAopévas éort. Cf. rq wAtOe: ob BovrAonevey Fy, ch. 3. b. 
7% ris dpyis. Rather more general than épyh, perhaps indications of anger. 
pépyouat As this is the reading of a large majority of MSS., it is quite 
useless to read péupoua: with Bekker, who indeed gives the subjunctive ins 
similar collocation, vill. 109. 

(4.) 6pOovpévny. As the antithetical word is opadAouérny—tripped up, 
overthrown, the metaphor here is not from a vessel proceeding in a straight 
course, but from a person retaining an upright position. Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 15 
cum comment. dpforopodvra. 4 nal Exacroy cbxpayoicar— than 
when prosperous in the case of individual citizens.’ Livy has a well-known 
imitation, xxvi. 36: ‘ Respublica incolumis et privatas res facilé salvas prebet; 
publica prodendo tua nequidquam serves.’ KaAGS pepdpevos— 
‘when it goes well with him.’ T.K.A. rather, ‘when he is going on prosperously, 
like a vessel with a favouring breeze. Cf. v. 15 and 16, and Xen. (com. ¥. 
17, ed peponévns tis yewpylas Eppwrra: wal al BArAu réxwu Gwaca, quoted by 

. 3:acdCera:— is enabled to carry out his own preservation” Cf 
sup. ch. 40. a., Sraevyer. 

(c.) dwére. Used as we ourselves use when for since. See Krag. on Xam 
Anab. iii. 2. 2. ras idtas. If we do not, as Krig. suggests, read 
i8ig, tr. ‘private calamities,’ i.e. calamities of its private citizens. We have 
7d idla Sideopa, sup. ch. xxxvii.; but see i. 68, ray i8lq Siapdpeoy. 
apdvery. Note the active voice—‘ward off evil from her, come to her cid. 
The junior student must carefully distinguish from dudveoOa, ‘from ourselves. 
ral ph K.7.A.—‘ and not do what you are doing now, letting go your hold of, 
&e. &pleoGe must not be altered as in some MSS. to adlecba; 
for it is epexegetical to Spare. Popp. refers to Hermann. ad Vig. p. 759 ; Xe2- 
Cyrop. i. 6. 19; Pflugk, ad Eurip. Hec, 178. Euvéyvare. So 
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vii. 73—‘ ussited with me in determining.” Cf. tuvd:éyvwre infr. c. 64. a.; 8 
aitias txere, ef. i. 18. a. 40. c.; and 80 dpyiis Exew, v. 29. 

(d.) yw@vac ra Séovra—‘ to know what the interests of the state require.’ 
Popp. has collected a large number of passages where a similar statement of 
qualifications is found. The best illustration of the whole is supplied by Arist. 
Phet. ii. 1. 3. PiAédxoAts—‘ patriotic. ‘Some grammarians have 
objected to this word, as not Attic. Duk. ad vi. 92, has shown that it is.’ 
Popp. For some most interesting remarks on the nature of ancient patriotism, 
see Comte Franz de Champagny’s Les Césars, ii. 391. XPnMaT wy 
xpeloocev—a somewhat elliptical form of speaking—‘ superior to the influence 
of bribes’ The converse xpnudrwr foowy occurs Arist. Plut. v. 362. 
éy Yow gor cal sh ei—‘ perinde ac si non, ‘is in just the same position as 
if he had never had the conception ;’ on éveOupnh On, cf. supra 4o. b. 
apodrepa— both qualifications.’ ob dy duolws. Se. Somep ei 
pirsrodrs etn. oixelos— convenienter, ‘ere civitatis, Popp. and 
others. I think the use of the word is to be explained by what is said i. 70, 
Th yopp sixeordry és 7d apdowew ri bwtp aitiis (ris wéAews) xpevru; and 
here, therefore, ofxelws will mean ‘as if they belonged +to it, and took ite in- 
terests to heart; loyally, dutifully’ Tot St—t.e. tot efvou TH wéAc, 
which is also the subject of vixwpédvov, at least I do not see the use of introducing 
an avrov with some editors. Similarly wwAviro is passive; ‘all would be bartered 
Sor this ome thing, sc. xpnudrwv. The genitive is that of price, which is cor- 
rectly explained, as im Latin, by the ellipse of ‘ pretio.’ Tov ye Gdinety 
= ‘to have injured, T.K. A. Whyso? This sort of comment seems to me 
to introduce unnecessary confusion and uncertainty into the student’s mind. 
It means Zo be a wrong-doer, to stand to you tn the position of a wrong-doer. ° 
See note supra on wAsurhoee, xii. c. 


Cuarrer LXI—(a.) «ap ydp. The connexion is, ‘I am innocent, for 
circumstances forced us into war,’ Krig. alpenis yeydynrar— when 
the choice between peace and war has been offered to them.’ el 88 
dvaykaiey iy pute the case hypothetically, with an assumption of ita occur- 
rence—‘ but say that # was necessary either to give way at once, and submit to 
one’s neighbours, or at the expense of peril to come suacessfully out of the contest ;’ 
the participles withent the article as usual indicate the condition under which 
the following verb is predicated. 56 puydy w7.A.—‘ why then in that 
case the man who has shrunk from the danger is more censurable than the one 
who has stood to face it.’ 

(b.) 6 aibrés eius—‘ the same in opinion, sc. TH yveéup, as ili. 38, where 
the words are found. ob étlorapya:—l do not withdraw from tt. 
weraBGadcre, sc. Thy ywopay, lit. transfer your opision to the other side; 
you (emphatic) i is who change. Kriig. cites as another instance of neraBdAAw 
without an expressed object, Isoc. iv. 125, rovovroy seraBeBAfnacw Gore rais 
woditeloss woAcuovot. Cf. Plat. Rep. 564 A. &xepalots. Somewhat 
poetical—‘ scatheless. rg iperépy. Krig., from Lobeck ad Soph. jaz, 
p. 74, remarks that tuérepes generally is rendered conformable in construction 
to the governing word: tr. ‘your infirmity of purpose.’ Ex e1—‘ pain ts in 
possession of each man’s feeling, D. I should prefer understanding %xe: as it 
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has been previously explained, ¢.¢. nearly equivalent to wapéxer. Cf. ch. 41. b, 
and tr. ‘the annoyance makes itself felt in each man’s case.’ vd 
Avwouy is not ‘ pain’ in the abstract, but that which is now paining you. 
peraBoARs—‘ a great reverse of fortune, and that too all of a sudden.’ 
ramretvh. See note on dAlya: dudvey, i. 50. ©, and tr. ‘not bold enough to persist 
in ;’ but @yxaprepeiy also implies the notion of endurance—endure to the end. 
We should have rather expected ofs than &, as the figure called Attic attraction 
generally has place in such collocations. But Popp. quotes Suvfoovra: & by 
yoow éyxaptépew. 

(c.) Td rAciorm wmapardy@ EupBaivov— that which occurs with the 
greatest contradiction to our calculations ; the greatest unlikelihood.’ So we have 
Tov Trokguou Toy wapddoyoy, i, 78. infra, 85.8. I see no occasion for Krig.’s 


conjecture, rAclorep T@. wpos trois &AAots. This refers to the 
devastation of their lands, and their crowded condition in the city. 
ppévnpa. Cf. supra, and ch. 62, ‘ enslaves a high spirit,’ avert 


adrots—‘ that are a fine match ;’ here, ‘of correspondent character, 
&ilwory. Asin i. 69, ii. 37; and cf. dkihparos &pavelg, xxxvii. b. sup. 
brapxovans Sdtns. This gen. depends upon éAAelre. See note on trap 
xotons picews, ch. xlv.—‘that reputation which is properly his, i.e. which 
attaches to him as a property, and which we look for naturally in him. So ris 


BY wpoonkovons is ‘that to which he has no claim,’ ararkyhoavtas. 
See note on aroAopupduevor, c. 46 ad fin., and tr. ‘having done with grief about 
your private affairs.’ advriAauBdverbat. Se. xpéov—lay hold of 


anstead ;’ i.e, address yourself instead to. The word is used in the LXX. for 


taking the feeble by the hand. See also avyriAapBdvovrai, supr. ch. 8. 


Cuaprer LXII.—(a.) rdy wdévov. This would formerly have been de- 
scribed as an accus. absolute; and indeed even now in translation we are 
compelled to say ‘with regard to your labour in the war ;’ yet it is best to 
consider with Popp. and Kriig. that the words are in grammatical combination 
with aréSeta irowrevduevoy, as if no such parenthetical statement as apiceizw 
ols had intervened. We should say 6 wévos twowreteras ph yévyrat wodds, 2% 
well as érowrevera: uy 5 xévos yévnra: woAvs, and therefore aréSeita roy wéreuow 
otk ép0as irowrevdpevoy is a legitimate way of speaking. nal éxeiva 
—‘ even that to go no farther. Cf. with this way of speaking, Virg. Eel. ili. 50, 


‘ Audiat hee tantum,—vel qui venit ipse Palszemon.” 


SyAdow St kal +d8e€ K.7.A.—' I will also put before you this fact, that you 
possess a circumstance, &c.,F.K. A. As it is not very clear to me what ‘the 


fact of possessing a circumstance’ may be, I should prefer to make the con- 


struction SyAdéow ré8e trépxov—‘ I will show that this advantage attaches to 
you.’ The next words, peyé0ous répi, follow rather awkwardly, but I take them 
quite parenthetically (on the seore of extent), t.e. pointing out what is implied 
in the réde, and standing as a sort of epexegesis to it; then és a&pyhp is ‘ for 
dominion, or ‘for empire, t.e. for maintaining it. Others, as T. K. A., interpret 
peyébous wépt, ‘ connected with the extent of your empire.’ ob’ eye. 
Popp. supplies éveOun4Onv, but surely Pericles did not mean to say that, great 
statesman as he was, he had never considered so plain and patent a fact before. 
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Besides the adjunct, éy rots mply Adyors points to something else. We must 
therefore understand éxpyoduny, or some notion contained in it, ‘have in no 
former speech availed myself of it as a means of persuading you. And why? 
‘ Because the pretension which it involves is somewhat of a boastful character.’ 
Surely these words are sufficient to show that he had had the conception in his 
mind. See note on éveOuuhOn, ch. xl. b. 

(b.) pep&v— those paris of the world open to man’s use.’ So viii. 46. He 
speaks of rd rijs Oaddoons pépos. There is no necessity to conjecture erjow. 
The expression is quite general, and probably one of common parlance. 
vépeoOe. Cf. i. 2, a. 

(c.) BaotAeds and Z@vos stand in contrast, and are more emphatic sine 
articulo—‘ ¢here is 20 one, be it king or be it nation.’ See supra, 53,¢. &Ado is 
used as it very commonly is, in the sense of besides. kara xpelav— 
‘in respect of the use of ;’ tr. ‘this power ts not to be found in your having the 
vse of your houses or your land, which you think great things to have been 
deprived of’—or Kata may denote comparison, ‘is not a thing you should com- 
pare with,’ 

(d.) abr &v—' for the sake of them.’ Matth., § 368, and Jelf, § 488, 3. 
‘Most of these genitives of the cause or aim of the action, were formerly 
explained by an ellipse of €vexa or xdpw.’ paAAov 4 od. A good 
instance of the idiom called redundant negative. See i. 95. Popp. quotes 
Hermann, ad Vig. p. 799; Hartung de Part. ii. 170; Matth. 8 455, 3, to 
which we may add Jelf, § 749, 3. But perhaps the best discussion upon the 
subject is to be found in Buttmann’s able appendix to his edition of the 
Midias, Excursus xi. p. 149. His principle is,—‘ Ratio hujus usus commodd 
in plerisque videatur explicari ita, ut respectu verbi negantis infinitiyus iste (or, 
as here, it need not be an infinitive) cum negatione non sit instar oljecti, sed 
adjectus tantum ad exprimendum effectum ;’ t.e. when the result is negative, 
a negative is associated with it, even where a negation belongs to it from the 
previous part of the sentence. So in the French idioms cited by Jelf, § 749, 


—‘il n’écrit pas mieux cette année-ci qu’il ze faisait l'année passée. YY 


kynxtoy. It has been supposed that this refers to a particular way of dressing 
the hair. The French translation of Zevort has ‘la parure et Vernement.’ 
The more usual interpretation is a garden, or pleasure ground. The German 
tr. ‘ ein Lustgdrichen.’ Popp. says ‘ noti Athenis recentioribus temporibus ameeni 
Epicuri hortuli, et alii.’ This is true, but only of ‘recentiora tempora.’ On 
the want of taste for the picturesque, and its imitation by horticulture, &c., 
amoug the Athenians, see note on kijwos, Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 164; 
Bekker’s Charicles; Kitto’s Palestine, p. 26; Card. Wiseman’s Lecture on the 
subject. éyxadAdaiopa is, says Bl., a very rare word, which I 
have not observed except in the later historians (Procopius, &c.). Probably 
their adoption of it arises from an imitation of the present passage. Bl. tr. 
‘gay embellishment.’ apés. Cf. Jelf, § 638. © pooke- 
ktnuévya. So the majority of MSS. Others, however, read mporextnpéva. In 
fact MSS. vary so continually between these two prepositions when found in 
composition, that I should generally have little scruple in adopting that which 
gave the best sense. The latter would here mean what he has been possessed of 
before his reduction to slavery, and this Kriig, and Engelman’s editions give. 
Q 
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Popp. and Bl. retain the former, and explain whatever we are possessed of in 
addition to freedom ; but I believe the expression may imply no more than 
acquisitions. Bekk. edits mpooexrnuéva, from an old Ionic perf. éernuas, on the 
ground, I suppose, that copyists would not have invented such a form ; but in 
@ case where so many variations are known to eccur, this looks like hyper- 
criticism. Hh xelpous. Cf. supra, xlv. b. kar’ 
aupdrepa—i.e, as explained afterwards, xara rd xaracxeiy xal diacdcarres 
mapadiddvar, That xaréoxoy means retained their hold upon —maintained, 
seems clear from the elements of which the word is composed, and from the 


passages quoted by Popp. 
(e.) xrwpévous. Note the distinction from xexrnudvous, and tr. ‘fail in 
the attempt to acquire.’ Ppovhmart...natappovhpari. Of 


course the play upon the words is obvious, but I have seen no very successful 
attempt to keep it up in translation. ‘Not only with spirit, but also with a 
spirit of contempt, D.; ‘ Non-seulement avec confiance, mais avec dédain,’ Zevort; 
‘ Nicht nur mit Selbstachtung, sondern auch mit Verachtung, Engelman. Dis- 
dain is, I think, the nearest English word to xarappéynua, as here used. 
Dionys. Hal. reprehends the verbal jingle. Certainly it scarcely suits the 
dignity of historical composition, but these words were supposed to be addressed 
to an audience of very mixed character, and carry an air of authenticity with 
them. avxnua. Krig. well has ‘prahlerische Keckheit.’ It is not 
easy to render into English, but the word contains the idea of a braggart, or 
boastful confidence. Cf. vii. 66. yvGweyn miaredy— has a confidence 
grounded upon gudgment.’ katappéynots. It certainly is possible 
to supply éxelvp with the Scholiast as the antecedent to ds; but it is more, I 
think, in accordance with the style of Thuc. to translate as Kriig., ‘ but sw 
contempt, when a man,’ &c. Cf. Jelf, § 829, 2. amd ris épolas 
Toxns—' where fortune is the same on one side as the other ;’ ‘a fair stage 
and no favour. For érb see i. 91, 6, and compare ék rot dpoloy, iv. 16, 
with é« rot iwédpppovos, which I suppose means proceeding out of a spirit 
which disdains the foe ; having its origin in a disdainful spirit, according to the 
true meaning of the preposition. D. has ‘ with a high spirit.’ 

éxupwrépay wapéxetai— guarantees boldness (as in such cases) more sectire. 
éAm(8i re x.7.A. Seo this translated i. 9. a. awd ray Sxap- 
xdvrwy—‘ proceeding from (i.e. grounded upon) existing resources.’ Popp. 
writes, ‘ 7a imdpxovra esse presentem rerum copiam, opes presentes, pluribus 
docet Gail.’ I would not therefore, with D., render present realities. 

= pdvora— forecast.’ : 


Cuarter LXIIIl.—(a.) 7G ripopéve ris wbrAews— the honour received 
by the state.’ Cf. note on T@ ph peAerarri, i. 14, 2, and Jelf, § 436. +. 
@xep &ravres. One good MS. has @ éwtp &rayras, which Kriig. does not 
disapprove, and which the German translator has adopted. nse voploai 
x.T.A.—‘ nor consider the struggle to be about one matter simply, whether you art 
to have stavery instead of freedom, but that it also respects the loss (lit. depriva- 
tion) of empire, and peril on account of the animostities which you have incurred 
in its exercise,’ t.e. with most nations it might be a simple struggle whetber 
they were to be freemen by victory or slaves on defeat; but to the latter you 
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would have two aggravations: (1) the loss of a dominant position; (2) the 
peril which arises from the animosity engendered by it. @y is certainly 
neuter. Upon this usage of dorexGdvonat see a good note by Wunder, Gd. R. 
259; Jelf, § 483, 4 

(b.) ré8e. Since this must refer to 7d exoriva: ris apxis, it cannot be 
governed by Sed:és. I should therefore take Sed:as independently and connect 
7é5e with avdpayablfera—‘ if in his present alarm, any one is for playing the 
good quiet man, én this way.’ The passages quoted by Popp. do not at all prove 
that avSparyabl(eobc: cannot take an accusative ; I interpret xara 765¢ ‘ in respect 
of this point,’ nor does it seem to me necessary to read t@de. Cf. iii. 40. 

(c.) ws tupayvlda. Because Cleon, iii. 37, repeats the sentiment without 
as, Dobree would strike the word out here. But, as the editors observe, 
Pericles would probably put forward the notion less coarsely than Cleon. 
of rotovrot x.r.A. The sentence is somewhat elliptical, réAw &mrodéceay 
belonging to both clauses. ‘People of this sort (sc. of dvbparyab:(épevos 7d8e), 
either when living where they could influence others (i.e. when members of a 
community like Athens), or when independent and left to their own devices 
(as in a colony), would most speedily play mischief with the fortunes of a 
state.’ Td yap &rpaypoy K.7.A.—'‘ for quiet is not maintained except - 
when it has the power of action for an auxiliary (met. from the disposition of 
military forces), nor is it in a dominant city that it is of any use, but in a sub- 
ject one, to insure security in one’s submission (or unmolested submission). This 
I believe to be the force of this somewhat difficult passage ; 7d &mrparypoy is the 
subject of Euupépe:, for we cannot, as might seem natural, make the subject ta 
be dapadds SovAedew without forcing the meaning of these words. What would 
be doparas SouvAedew in an &pxovea wédis? Gottleber quotes from Dem. ov« 
iiwhOn wméxore Thy xéAw ovdels ex wayTds Tov xpdvou meioa Tois icxtover per, MN 
Sixua 3 xpdrrovet, xpooepevny doparas SovActew (p. 18, 203). 


Cuarter LXIV.—(a.) wapdyeo@e. The preposition, as often, may exert 
the same force as the Latin se-, away from, i.e. what is right ; hence tr. seduced. 
Or it may mean ‘ be not brought over to their way of thinking. Cf. i. 29. ¢. 
tuyvdiéyywre. Cf. ii. 60. c. el xal—‘ if, as has turned out to be the 
case, true though it be that,’ &c. Popp. considers that these words continue 
to exert their force on émryeyévntal re. Iam inclined, however, to think that 
the latter is quite an independent clause; had it not been so, Krig. contends 
Thue, would have written «af, not re. éAnlBos. Cf. i. 1. On the 
whole Bloomf. well compares Tacit. Agric. 27, ‘Iniquissima hee bellorum con- 
ditio est; prospera omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni imputantur.’ 

(b.) wépos re. Cf. i. 74; Jelf, § 579. 4. Ba&AAoy, sc. still more 
than had you only been exasperated by the loss of your land. 
dvayralws— as a necessity, as a thing that cannot be helped.’ On this particu- 
lar usage of the adverb, see note on iii. 40; and on the sentiment, Soph. Phil. 
1316, dv 206: Fv— was the way of this state, was habitual to it.’ 
Krig. cites év rotrp 7G tTpdae bytes, 1.8; ‘and now let it not find any impedt- 
ment in you, t.e. let not the continuance of the good custom meet with an 
obstacle in you. Nothing is gained that I can see by the conjectures KoAovéy 
or KaraAuO;j, 

Q2 
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(c.) és atd:oy. This occurs again, iv. 63, but is, as Krig. remarks, rare. 
It belongs to the somewhat poetic tone into which an orator naturally falls 
when excited. viv wote—‘ nunc tandem aliquando.’ Popp. 
brevSGuer. The Schol. explains dbroxardowper, ‘give way a little.’ 
kal dAacocovcGas, i.e. a8 well as to experience the opposite. ‘ All human 
things wane as well as wax.’ waradeAetpera:. On these so- 
called paulo-post futures, see Matth. § 498; Rost, 116.9; and Jelf, § 407. i. 
‘EAA4ve@v. The construction pasees from the participle to 3r:, as sometimes 
from the infinitive, and vice versA from 8ri to the infinitive. See Popp. here, 
and on i. 87; or with Krig., we may consider that the clause follows pyhpn, 
as explanatory of what is implied in it, i.e. ‘the memory that we as Grecks over 
Greeks have held the largest sway. On the Athenian Empire, see i. 80. Bloomf. 
from want of appreciating the true aoristic force of 4ptauew would refer these 
words to a period twenty-seven years before the war. But Pericles did not 
mean to speak of the power and glories of Athens as in any way past, and. as 
has been remarked, even if #ptaxer were strictly here a past tense, it might 
have been used in reference to the future maraAcAchpera. apdés te 
tdumavras nal Kad” éExdorovs—‘ against all collectively or severally ; an in- 
stance of the disjunctive ré sal, two cases are supposed, and these happen to 
differ. It is hyperbolical to say that they had ever fought the Greeks collectively, 
though such language might well be used by an orator respecting the Pelopon- 
nesian league. Buttmann quotes this passage in his lexicographical notice of 
xara (Dem. Midias, p. 185) us an instance of the fact that such phrases as 
xa? éxdorous become almost substantival in their nature, and therefore stand in 
clauses as nouns, and with the government of nouns; e.g. ‘hic, xa6’ éxderovs 
pendet a preepositione spés; nam si sine illA yungas verbo, hoc dicas “ singulatim 
tpst restitimus.”’ See the other cases there quoted, and cf. Zora ols, and 
similar phrases. T. K. A. in this passage misquotes Poppo’s Greek, and r- 
ferring to Buttmann without examination, informs the reader that the latter 
considers the words to stand for ral robs xal’ Exdorous. evropardryy— 
‘ most thoroughly furnished with all things.’ peylorny, Popp. observes. 
has reference not merely to extent and number of houses, but also to population. 
It is well known that in Xen. Mem. iii. 6. 14, the houses of Athens are estimated 
at 10,000. This, counting the inmates of each house, inclusive of slaves, as 12. 
gives 120,000 inhabitants. The average number of free citizens in classical 
times was 20,000. See Boeckh, P. FE. of Athens, i. 46; Clinton, Fasti Hellenic. 
p- 387; Waehsmuth, ii. i. 2, § 32. | 

(d.) xatrot. If we are to retain the usual force of this word we must, with 
Hartung and Kriig. (not as T. K. A. says, ‘with Popp.,’ who argues on the 
other side), suppose that it refers to the contrasted notion contained in é S 
Bpav «.r.A.—‘ and yet while the easy-going man finds fault with all this, he, om 
the contrary (8¢), who ts anxious to be up and doing (or, anxious to effect some 
thing), will of himself (i.e. without being urged by me) emulate it! It must, ! 
‘think, be from want of duly considering this that Popp. insists upon attaching 
the unusual meaning ‘atgui,’ but now, to the word in this place. See Jelf. 
§ 772. 1. To ptoetodar. Cf. vi. 16. érepo: is added. as 
Kriig. seems to hint, for the purpose of indicating that the dominant race pre- 
serve their distinct nationality, and are not to be confounded with the ran- 
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quished. éw) peylorois—‘for the most exalted objects.’ Casar’s 
favourite sentiment, referred to by Arn., will recur to most minds; cf. Eurip. 
Phan. 524: wep yap &8icely xph, rupayvidos xépt ndAAtorov aBuceiy. 

7 Aaprpérns...8d€a, See note on Granville Sharp's canon. The occur- 
rence of re after the first noun makes it perhaps uncertain whether this pas- 
sage comes under the rule. One MS. omits the re, in which case certainly the 
meaning will be, ‘ our present splendour which will form our future glory; or 
even if the re be retained I am not sure that we may not tr. ‘that which is at 
once both owr splendour at the present, and our glory for the future.’ 

(¢.) tpoyvéyres. This is parallel to the expression % wpévoia abrod 7 és 
roy xéAcpuoy (c. lxv.), and is well rendered by Arn., ‘ providing in your decision 
for your future glory ; then és 7d abrixa ph aloxpby is a sort of litotes—' what 
certainly is not disgraceful for the present.’ He would insinuate, that though 
the immediate result of such conduct may appear less brilliant, owing to the 
suffering it entails, yet brilliant it will be, as securing certain glory for the 
future. This seems to me better than to say, with all the editors— 7d péAAoy 
koddy ad rhy trerra Sdtay et 1d abrixa uh alsxpdy ad Thy wapavrixa Auunrpdrnra, 
respicit.” What sort of a Aauxpérys would that be which was only ovr 
aicypd ? 


Cuarren LXV.—(a.) abrédv. Wemight have anticipated airéy, but practi- 
cally the Athenians may be considered the subject, and we have therefore adrby 
in reference to them. wapadrvety THs bpyis. The acc. is more 
common, Kriig. Bl. says the gen. is only imitated by Dio Cassius. May it 
not be # sort of partitive gen. ‘remit somewhat of their anger’? Cf. inf. c. lxxv. 
d. Or may it not have airdy understood, so that the construction will be like 
maparvey orparnins, Herod. vii. 38, to remit from military service, and od mapé- 
Ausay ris &pxiis, Thucyd. vii. 16, did not excuse from his command?! Cf, the 
same phrase, Vill. 54. dp udpevos— having less to start from. Cf. 
our phrase, @ start in life, and see note on i. 144, a. oixodoplats, 
i.e. olxfaus. Popp. But does it not imply all the buildings upon the premises, 
just as we speak of ‘farm buildings?’ Editors connect these datives with 
rod. On xatacKevats, cf.i. 10 b, and ii. 16. Jelf, § 604. Arn. remarks 
that though they might have removed much of their furniture, &c., they would 
practically have lost the use of it, and that indeed the term would include the 
colonnades round their houses which were of course destroyed by the enemy. 

(b.) ob wévrot ye. A second statement opposed to dvereiBorro, the first 
being ie St €Avrotyro. Popp. e¢npulocay xphpaciv—' mulcted him 
ina swm of money. The dative is instrumental. Cf. duyf é¢nulwoay, iv. 65, 
and ‘ pecunié mulctatos,’ Livy, xxi. 61. According to Plutarch those who give 
the lowest estimate say fifteen, those who give the highest say fifty talents. It 
is not very likely that they were exacted. Diodorus speaks of eighty talents, 
and says that he was dismissed from his office; this is, however, quite in the 
tone of the later exaggerations. Thucyd. would certainly have mentioned the 
fact if it had been true. Sxep pidei worety. Thucyd. repeats the 
sentimeut, v. 28 c. and viii. 1. éxérpeWav—' turned all their affairs 
over into his hands. They made him supreme over the nine other orparryol. 
Like First Lord of the Admiralty, says Arn. Kriig. cf. fryeucv abroxpdrwp, Xen. 
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Hellen. i. 4, 20, said of Alcibiades. év—i.e. robrwy & ‘The gen. 
governed by d&uPAdrepar, less sensitive, like tijs yvopns &pBAdvec@as, ii. 87, 2, 
Popp.; but, says Kriig., the two places are something different, and he accord- 
ingly conjectures wép: post casum, supplying «ard ravra before the second 
éy. Popp. also suggests that éy may depend upon #Aye, a view of the case 
adopted by L. and S. Ler. in voce, but this construction seems to be confined 
to poetry. Tn elphvn, generally understood of the thirty years’ truce 
which followed the revolt of Eubea. 

(c.) petplws e&nyetro. Popp. quotes Aristid. ii. 126, rovré éorw évartiov 
Tov Bialws kal wAcovertixG@s. This must not, I think, be understood merely of 
personal violence and avarice. Thucyd. rather refers to the moderation of his 
national policy, in not seeking territorial aggrandisement, &c. 
aoparas— safe from trips and overthrows, Cf. i. 69, ad finem, and i. 84, iv. 
18. én éxelvou—‘under him,’ t.e. his administration. Cf. Herod. 
iv. 114, olxéwpev ex’ juéwv ad’rav, and the passages quoted by Jelf, § 633; or 
it may be in his time, as ém) Aapelov éyévero wAdwo Kaxd ri ‘EAAGS:, Herod. vi. 
98. Cf. Jelf, ibid. xaréorn. Cf. xaftorapévov 1. i. 8. 6 8é. Cf. 
iii. 98. a. This is 5¢ in apodosi—‘ he, then, I say.’ But, says Krig., this form 
of speech is more Ionic than Attic. It was, however, again taken up by the 
later writers, as, for instance, Arrian; it resembles the rots 8¢, to these J say, 
sup. c. 46. wpoyvous rhy Sivauiv— having taken a far-sighted view 
of tts power,’ i.e. discerned beforehand what its true nature consisted in. 
éweBlw— he over-lived it.’ See the same expression, v. 26. 

(d.) Qepamevovras, Bl. remarks that this use of the word is uncommon. 
But it is, as Krig. says, very graphic, being equivalent to the German phrase 
‘hegen und pflegen’—‘ to cherish and make much of. Indeed, it might be well 
employed of the feeling of Englishmen toward their own navy. Cf. also the 
use of the word, i. 9, reOepaweuxdres Td wAO0s, and ibid. c. 137, and iv. 67, 3. 
kal apxhy «.r.A.—! making no attempts to acquire additional dominion while 
they still had the war upon their hands, nor perilling their country upon a cast. 
dy r@ woAréue is equivalent to Gua woAeuotvres, i, 144, a.; and wéAe is the 
instrumental dative denoting the stake with which they played. Cf. viii. 45, 4- 
&£ovcs kal rots odpact Kab Trois xphuacw BAdrous bmtp tijs exelvaoy éerevOeplas 
xvBuvebey, and again, rots éroluots Kivduvedery, vi. 9. In Latin, periclitari aliqua 
re. Cf. Liv. xxxvill. 25. tiw Tov wmoAduov, This seems a sort of 
technical phraseology, if one might so express it, #.e. belonging to such phrases 
as tw rou xpdyyuaros in the Rhetoric, iii. § 14, and frequently in Demosthenes 
and the Orators, ‘ which seemed to have nothing to do with the war.’ Thucydides 
alludes, as Arn. says, to ii. 85, the mission of the squadron to Crete which 
ought to have reinforced Phormion, the preliminary expeditions to Sicily, the 
attack upon Melos, and perhaps to the expedition against Boeotia, which termi- 
nated in the defeat at Delium. kara tas ldlas pidoriplas— 
‘in prosecution of their private ambitious views.’ éxoA ls evocar— 
‘ they conducted their polity,’ or as Arn. tr. ‘ adopted unwise measures.’ 

(¢.) &8wpdraros. Kriig. remarks that for &wpos, ddwpodéenros is more 
frequent in Attic Greek, Jelf, § 629. 2. é€rX€vdEpws— tndepen- 
dently,’ t.e. uninfluenced by the popular clamour, Kriig.; other, as Bl. and 
Popp., compare 37, and tr. ‘in such a way as comported with individual liberty. 
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Hyero...4ye. Cf. with Kriig., Plat. Phedrus, 94 8. Sid 7d 
uy erdpevos—‘ while he made no attempt to acquire, such is the force of the 
pres. part.; cf. ch. 62 e.; this would be unnecessary perhaps to notice had not 
Bl, tr. ‘ because he had not acquired.’ apos novn_y...mpds 
épyhv. These two stand correlatively, and must be rendered alike—the first 
is, to please them, the second, to make them angry. For the first cf. xpbs ndovny 
Aéyeiy, Soph. Hect. 921. exwv—‘ having it in his power, by standing 
upon the reputation in which he was held, even in some respects to contradict 
them in a way to make them angry,’ t.e. he could afford to brave their anger, 
because he knew they would relent or give in; cf. the commencement of the 
ch. I cannot persuade myself, with Bl., Goll., Kriig., and T. K. A.’s editor, 
to translate ‘cum ird,’ ‘with heat.’ Why should Pericles have made it any 
object to contradict them with heat and asperity? Is such conduct consistent 
with what we know of the calmness of his character? The above isI see nearly 
Arn.’s view; it may be some slight corroboration that I had quite indepen- 
dently arrived at the conclusion before consulting any commentator. _ 

(f.) karémAnocey éw) rd poBetcb0ai— beat down their confidence so far 
as to create alarm.’ ‘Quare Athenz ejus terrorem timuisse dicuntur,’ Cie. Brut. 


ce. 11. § 44, Popp. éylyvero— it amounted to during his time,’ 
imperfect. 527d follows a verbal noun, as it would a passive 
verb. Of. 1. 130. 8. abrot waAAov K.1r.A.—‘ being more on @ par 
themselves with one another ;’ instead of ato xpds éavrotds—‘ on a par among 
themselves.’ érpdrovro K.t.A.— betook themselves to permitting even 
publie affairs to go just as suited the whims of the multitude,” Kriig. For xpbs 
aworfy, cf. Soph. Hl. 1503, Prom. V. 261. . Te wpodyharTa— 


‘public measures. The word is preceded by «at because Thuc. implies that 
they moulded these, as well as their speeches, in conformity with the current 
humour of the people; for évd:ddvar, cf. evbiddva: thy wédAw, iv. 66. c., and 
abrois ra mpdypara, v. 62. Bl. less rightly, I think, tr. ‘they took to gratifying 
the people, so as to give up to them the administration,’ &e. 

(g.) TOAAG huapthOy—‘ many blunders were made, and more especially 
the blunder of the Sicilian expedition.’ There is no valid objection to this way 
of speaking, as may be seen from Popp. quotations, auapréueva epya, iii. 67; 
} apaprouéyvn mpatis, Plat. Protag. p. 357. ©.; why not then wAots nuaprhen ? 
ob rowovroy K.7r.A.—‘ not so much an error of judgment in respect of the 
persons against whom they went, as that those who sent them forth did not follow 
the matter up by decreeing what was requisite for the departed armament.’ An 
English writer would have balanced the sentence bysome noun answering 
audprnua, but this unsymmetrical construction is introduced upon the principle 
of variety so frequently noticed. Cf.i.38. With rots oixopnévois, cf. Trav 
oixoudvey, said of the Persians who had gone upon the expedition to Greece, 
ZEsch. Per. 1. Some difficulty has been felt about ériytyvdonorvres, but I 
believe the above to be the true meaning here from i. 132, un émtyv@; i. 70, Ta 
ixdpxovta ode Kal ervyvaves pndév. The force of the prep. is less obvious in 


other cases, ili. 57. $:aB0Aas—‘ cabals,’ such as are reco.ded by 
Andocides. Perhaps Thue. particularly refers to the intrigues which terminated 
in the recall of Alcibiades. Ta wep) rhy rédty. Kriig. considers 


that allusion is made to the factions which in Olymp. xcii. 1 broke out in the 
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army itself. ap@toy. Not, I think certainly, ‘for the first time since the 
Pisistratide,’ but ‘ first began the internal troubles’ which subsequently reached 
such a height. Cf. vi. 53. 

(h.) opardvres wapacneup. Cf. vi. 10, opardvrav diidxpew Surduel, 
Popp. tpla ry. It is not clear what three years are intended. 
Arn. understands the three years which elapsed from the arrival of Cyrus in 
Asia Minor to the surrender of Athens to Lysander, B.c. 407-4. Of this 
Popp. says ‘prorsus ferri non potest.’ Kriag., in his chronological work, esti- 
mates the time as included between the commencement of the seditions in the 
city till the arrival of Cyrus at Sardis, i.e. from the early part of Be 411 to 
the spring of B.c. 408. To this Popp. objects that if rpla pév brn dvreixov 
were meant to be opposed to Kipw te Screpoy, these words would have been 
written dorepdy re or 8€. He does not himself give any other explanation, but 
seems to regard with favour Haack’s conjecture, 5éa for tpla, which is, be 
thinks, slightly confirmed by Isoérat. Panath. § 57. Bactréws 
watd{. Son of Darius Nothus, the son of Artaxerxes. wpooyeronery 
—‘coming upon them in addition to all their other enemies.” 

(t.) év oplat. Popp. well cf. év rots Sucarrais ob euot rod’ éopdan, Soph. 
Ajax, 1137; but as weperlwrew should be followed by an objective dative, ef. 1. 
43 d., ii. 54, 59; he supplies abrais from d:apopds, which Kriig. considers mehr 
als hart. Kriig. also directs attention to oplow without abréy, reflected back 
to the nearest subject, which is an Ionic usage, and refers to ii. 76. a.; iv. 8. a. 
103. G; V. 14. & éreploavevoe. This verb denotes the existence 
of a superfiuity, and indicates that the spirit which the Athenians showed in 
their difficulties, and their protracted resistance, was so much over and abore 
what Pericles had calculated upon, and consequently a proof that his caleuls- 
tion was a sound one, and would have been verified had they not run counter 
to his policy. ao’ dy abrds rpoéyra— from the resources of 
which from his own perspicacity he had foreknowledge. Arn. explains abrds by 
‘his own mere ability, before experience proved tt to the world” On Wepixaci, 
ef. Jelf, § 597. 


Cuarter LXVI.—Zdkvv@ov. The name of the island was derived, ac- 
cording to Pausanias (viii. 24. 2), from Zacynthus, son of Dardanus, so 
Arcadian chief. According to a very ancient tradition, the Zacynthians, in 
conjunction with the Rutuli of Ardea, founded Saguntum, in Spain. (Liv. 
xxi. 7.] It was here that Demaratus took refuge from the persecution of his 
enemies (Herod. vi. 70). Not long before the Peloponnesian war it was reduced 
by Tolmides, the Athenian general, and from this time became dependent on 
Athens (Diod. Sic. xi. 84; cf. Thuc. vii. 57). Its modern name is Zante. 
vavapxos. This office at Sparta lasted for one year. (Cf. adc. lxxx., where 
we find it continued to him for another year.) Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 7, ob vdpos 
abrots dis roy avroy vavapxeiy. (Manso, Sparta, ii. 382. P.) 

Euvexmpouy. Cf. ad lix. (b.) 


Cuarrer LXVII.—(a.) ’"Apiorets. Cf. ad i. 60. "Avhpioros 
kal NixédAaos. Aneristus, son of Sperthias, and Nicolaus, son of Budis, the 
Spartans who volunteered to go to Susa to atone for the murder of the Persian 
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heralds. Herod. vii. 134-8. Thirlwall, iii. 163, n. ‘The romantic and 
tragical coincidence’ of these persons being the sons of the envoys whose lives 
were spared by Xerxes, ceases, Mr. Grote says, when we remember that the 
functions of herald at Sparta were the privilege of a particular gens: every 
herald was ex officio the son of a herald. These two, therefore, being the sons 
of men who had been to Susa before, had probably talked a great deal about 
it, and had derived great glory from the unaccepted offer of their lives in 
atonement, would be the men whom the Spartans would most naturally fix 
upon, in preference to any others, to fulfil this dangerous mission (vi. 245, 
note). Mr. Grote also thinks that Aneristus had distinguished himself in the 
capture of the fishermen on the coast of Peloponnesus by the Lacedzemonians. 
"Apyetos id{qg MéAArs. Cf. Thirlwall, iii. 163. ‘ Pollis had no commission 
from his own city, but probably represented the wishes of a party ;’ Argos, as 
a state, being favourably disposed towards Athens. See Schol. For the 
privateering of the Lacedzemonians, cf. Thuc. v. 115; Xen. Hell. v. 1. 29. 

és Bagidéa, Darius Nothus, Gottleber says; but Darius Nothus did not 
come to the throne till n.c. 424. It was Artaxerxes Longimanus, whose 
death Thuc. records in the archontate of Stratocles, iv. 50. Cf. Wess. ad 
Diod. Sic. xii. 64. ZirdAncny. Cf. ad c. xxix. ef 
rws weloerav—ef. i. 58—‘if possible persuade,’ hence ef ws, with the opta- 
tive, means to ‘try to do something,’ like the epic ef xe, atke. Jelf, § 877, 
obs. 5. 8c éxelvov wopev0jrai—i.e., they applied to him fur a 
safe escort to the banks of the Hellespont, their main object (7xep Spunvre) 
being to get to Persia. Cf.c. vii.a. Pharnaces was satrap of Dascylitis. Cf. 
1, 129. a. 

(2.) raparuxdyres—' who happened to be resident at the court of Sitalces.’ 
thy éxelyou médry rd wépos. Sadocus, having been admitted to the rights 
of Athenian citizenship, would be supposed to participate in any injury done to 
the state of which he now formed an integral part; upon the principle that if 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it. By the exaggeration of 
his ridicule Aristophanes testifies to the fact of an Athenomania, as Thirlwall 
calls it (iii. 161, n.), on the part of Sitalces and his son Sadocus, the new- 
made citizen (Acharn. 141, 8q.). This seizure, therefore, of Aristeus and his 
companions was, as Grote observes, ‘a testimony of zeal in his new character 
of Athenian citizen ;’ and this interpretation is fully borne out by Aristophanes’ 
words, xa) roy warép’ qyriBdAre: Bonleiy TH war pa, Ach. 147. It has been made 
3 question whether 7d uépos means ‘so far as in them lay,’ or whether it refers to 
aéduy, and implies a partial participation by Sadocus in Athenian citizenship. 
Popp. seems to prefer the latter, and tr. ‘cam urbem que ipsius pro raté parte 
esset.’ So too Goll. ‘urhem que ipsius ex parte sit’ Haack, Arn. and Krig, 
adopt the former view, and certainly the ordinary usage of uépos appears to be 
in their favour. Arn. e.g. quotes i. 74 and 127. We may add Soph. Gd. Tyr. 
adyroy éptuous, xAhy Boov 7d adv uépos, 1509; (Ed. Col. obx dy hv, 7d ody uépos, 
1368; and similiter Anzig. 1049. Nor is the idiom confined to poetry. Plato 
has, of masdes 7d ody pépos, 8 rt by réxwo1, Tovro xpdtover (Criton, § 45). It 
certainly does not seem that the other interpretation is, so well supported by 
usage; or indeed by the sense, for why qualify his citizenship at a moment 
when he was most strenuously asserting it? 
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(c.) wepaté@cety—se, éavrots, used here intransitively = weparécecOa:, L. 
and S. Thomas M. remarks it as a peculiarity of Thucydides. K. from Duker. 
Cf. ‘ trajicere.’ EvAAauBdyvei, at Bisanthe, on the Hellespont 
(Herod. vii. 137). 

(d.) $dpayyas. P. says that the use of the plural shows that the specific 
Bdpafpov (Wachsm. Anz. ii. i. p. 254) is not intended. Cf. Arist. Nub. 1450; 
Plat. Gorg. 516%; Sch. Arist. Pl. 431; Thue. i. 134; Paus. Mess. iv. xviii. 
3. The Bdpabpoy at Sparta was called sa:ddas or xeddas. See Paus. /.c. for 
the story of Aristomenes. Cf. Buttm. Lez. s. v. xnréecoa; Harpocration s. v. 
Bdpabpov and spvyua; Arist. Plut. 431, Fischer’s note. Hence the Athenian 
executioner was called 6 éw) r@ dptrypart. rots abrots aubyecba 
—‘as a reprisal for the captured seamen slain by the Lacedzemonians’ (Grote, 
vi. 245). Cf.adi.42.a.; Soph. Ant. 643, ds Kal roy éxOpby dvrautywvras Kaxois. 
In i. 30, and iii. 32, we find similar instances of the killing prisoners of war. 
adyras 8h—‘ all without exception” Cf. i. 1. b. 

(e.) Tous wnde pe? éErdépwy—lit. those neither with one nor the other; 
‘ the neutrals, c. \xii. 1, xii. 2; vi. 45.d. Grote (vi. 243) says, ‘ these persons 
were probably slain as the best way of getting rid of them and thus suppressiag 
evidence—since to dismiss them, or sell them as slaves, would have given pub- 
licity to a piratical capture, and provoked the neutral towns.’ 


Cuarter LXVITI.—(a.) ’Auwrpakt@ra:. Ambracia was an important city 
on the north of the Ambraciot gulf, or lagoon, which took its name from the 
city. Its legendary founder was Ambrax, whom the tradition represented as 
son of Thesprotus; but it was made a Greek city by a colony of Corinthians 
who settled here in the time of Cypselus, about: B.c. 635; Gorgus, a son oF 
brother of Cypselus, being the xriorhs. It soon became a flourishing city, and 
the chief of the Corinthian colonies in these parts, furnishing seven ships in the 
war against Xerxes [Herod. viii. 45], and twenty-seven to Corinth in their wat 
with Corcyra, B.c. 432 (Thue. i. 46). Its territory, watered by the Arachthus, on 
the east bank of which the city stood, extended along the coast for 120 stadia. 
The valley of the Arachthus was extremely fertile, producing excellent corn 
in abundance. As a Corinthian colony, it sided of course with the Lacedemo- 
nians. It became in after-times the capital of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. See 
Smith, Geog. Dict. s.v. It is now called Arta. BapBdpwy. The 
earliest inhabitants of this province, according to Hecatzus of Miletus, and 
Aristotle (as quoted by Strabo, vii. 321), were the barbarous Leleges, Curetes, 
and Telebox, who occupied several other parts of Greece before the Pelasgi. 
dvagrhoavres—‘ quum excivissent, ad expeditionem evocassent.’ Cf. iil. 7, 
iv. 77,80. P. ‘Aufbieten zum Feldzuge,’ K. The ‘solicitare’ of Cas. B. 6. 
pass. “Apyos Td ’Augiaoxixéy. The accounts differ as to the 
founder of this city, Thucyd. representing it to have been founded by Amphi- 
lochus, son of Amphiaraiis, on his return from Troy, in consequence of the 
discontent he felt at the state of affairs in Argos, owing, says the Scholiast (ad 
c. cii.), to the murder of his mother Eriphyle, by Alemzon, son of Amphisrais. 
By others Amphilochus is called the son of Alemson, and therefore grandson 
of Amphiaraiis. Ephorus, quoted by Strabo (vii. p. 326; cf. Apollod. iu. 7: 
Scymn. Ch. 454), says it was founded by Alemeon, who called it after the 
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name of his brother, whom the legend, quoted by Thucyd. ii. 102, represented 
as having colonized the Echinades, islands at the mouth of the Acheloiis 
(Cramer, ii. 10). The city lay on the river Inachus, now Ariadha, which 
tradition represented to be identical with the river of the same name, near 
Argos, in Peloponnese. [See the fragment of the Znachus of Sophocles, quoted 
in the Oxford Strabo, i. 391.] It was twenty-two miles from Ambracia (Livy, 
Xxxvili. 10; or 180 stadia, Polyb. xxii. 13). The ruins of an ancient city, the 
walls of which were about a mile in circumference, are still visible at the 
modern village of Neokhori (Leake’s N. Greece, quoted in Smith’s Dict. Geog. 
8.v.; Thue. ili. 105). The expedition of Phormion here alluded to, probably 
took place B.c. 432. ‘Phormio was sent to Chalcidice about October or 
November of that year (i. 64), and the expedition against Argos probably 
occurred between that event and the naval conflict of Corcyreans and 
Athenians against the Corinthians, with their allies, Ambraciots included, 
which conflict had happened in the preceding spring.’—Grote, vi. 162. 

Hptaro mparov. Cf. xxxvi. (a.); &pkowa: 8t xporov, iv. 87; &pta: xparos, 
Xen. Cyr. i. 5. 6. 

(b.) ob dpeocxduevos. Cf. ad i. 35, a. ‘ dissatisfied,’ followed by the 
dative, and lib. vili. 84, d. karactdaet— the existing state of 
things—the constitution.’ 

(c.) RAAnVLoOnoay. Lobeck’s correction for éAAnvlcOnoay without the 


augment, p. 380. The language they used before was a more Pelasgic dialect ; . 


the original dialect as spoken in Argos and Southern Greece after the Trojan 
war (Ta Tpwikd ; 80 Ta Mydtxd, cf. i. 3). But see the note oni. 3 (d.). 
yAgooay. The accusative of ‘ equivalent notion’ (Jelf, § 548, c. 579. 1). 

(d.) tpockadrécavres 8. aGvavrarddorov, P. at K. says couples 
dddaow and alpoto:. But cf. iii. 55, vi. 64. &pixopévou 8é— 
‘then I say upon the arrival of Phormion,’ Bt in apodosi. peta be 
tovro—‘ and it was in consequence of this.’ 

(¢.) €xOpay és, Cf. Herod. v. 81, 7 &xOpn es ’A@nvalous. Cf. vi. 65. 


CuarTer LXIX.—épydpevos—‘ taking up his station—making his head- 
quarters. Cf. adi. 64. b.; Diod. xii. 47. , éxmwAety. Seec. xciii. d. 
Kptoalov kéAwov. Properly, the inner sea, from the promontories of Rhium 
and Antirrhium to the Isthmus of Corinth, but see chap. lxxxvi. 
&pyuporAoyaot—ef. iii. 19; iv. 50—<‘ to collect the tribute (or raise money).’ 
These ships were called vats dpyupdAcyot. So dacpodcyeiv, Isocr. iv. 132. 
tT) Anorixédy. ‘Though the Peloponnesians were too inferior in maritime 
force to undertake formal war at sea against Athens, their single privateers, 
especially the Megarian privateers from the harbour of Niscea, were active in 
injuring her commerce.’—Grote, vi. 243. Cf. Thue. v. 115; Xen. Hell. v. i. 29. 
¢acfAcdos. A maritime town of Lycia, on the Pamphylian Gulf. (Strabo 
xiv. p. 667.) It was a Dorian colony (Herod. ii. 178), situated on a headland, 
and conspicuous,to those sailing from Cilicia to Rhodes. It possessed three 
harbours, and was an independent state. [Cf. Thuc. viti. 88.9; Polyb. xxx. 
9.) Becoming in later times a haunt of pirates, it was attacked and taken by 
Servilius Isauricus (Liv. xxxvii. 23). The light sailing vessels called ‘ phaseli’ 
Were said to have been invented here; hence the coins of the town bear an 
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image of such a boat. It is now called Tekrova. See Smith’s Geog. Dict. s.v. 
Tijs éxeidey hxelpov—i.e, Agypt, especially. Cf. viii. 35, P. 


CuarteR LXX.—(a.) ob8¢v parAdovy awravloracav— failed in their 
olyject of making the Athenians raise the siege.’ Herod. vi. 133; ix. 86. The 
death of Aristeas also deprived them of their last hope. abr d0i— 
(opposed to the former part of the sentence, which refers to what was done in 
Peloponnese)—‘ in Potideea.’ %37 implies as usual that ‘ matters 
had come to such a pitch.’ Bpdoews wépt &vaynalas—‘ with 
regard to the distress for food,’ t.e. what their extremity had forced them to eat; 
‘in Bezug auf Dinge welche die Noth zu geniessen zwang,’ K. (cf. i. 61, b. 84, 
c.). Bl. explains it ‘the supply of necessary food;’ but then Apéyara would 
be used, not Bpaois. Compare avayxopayla, ‘the compulsory diet of the 
athletes,’ Arist. Pol. viii. 4. 9, and the comic word avayxdéorros, ‘the parasite 
who eats anything he can get.’ Cf. rod dvayxaordrov Sous, i. 90, and see note 
there, &AAhAwY—i.e. the dead bodies of their comrades (reciprocals and 
reflexives are constantly interchanged). Cf. Herod. iii. 25, aAAnAopayeh [ Arist. 
H. A. viii. 3. 17]. BL, forgetting the siege of Samaria, says that this is the 
first instance on record of the eating of human flesh, viz. the expedition of 
Cambyses into #thiopia. é@yetovro. Jelf, § 537. Note that the partitive 
genitive follows. o8rw 54. Cf. i. 131. Adyous 
‘mpoopépovat, Cf. iii. 109. mpoopépe: Adyor wept cxovday nal avaxwphoens 
AnpooGévet, i. 57. 

(6.) xespepsvgG— bleak, cold, inclement.’ Cf. Grote’s note, vi. 257. The 
sufferings of the Athenians may be understood from the preparations made by | 
the Lacedzmonians for their blockade of Platea (c. lxxviii.). Sroxlrse 
taddavra. Isocr. wept ’Avrid. xv. 113, says the siege cost 2400 talents. 
Diodorus says (xii. 46) that before the departure of Hagnon (v. s. lviii.) more 
than 1coo talents had been expended. Thucyd. (iii. 17) says each hoplite 
received two drachme a day; one for himself and one for his servant. The 
assailant force had never been less than 3000 hoplites during the entire two 
years of the siege; and for a portion of the time considerably greater. 
és woAtopxlay. The ubsence of the article makes it equivalent to xphuare 
mwoAtopkyrixd, without specifying the locality. P. tdy év) iparte. 
‘Cum singulis vestimentis,’ Liv. iv. 10 (of the siege of Ardea). For similar 
instances see Paus. ix. 1. 9; App. i. 400; Polyen. vii. 48. As the women 
always wore two garments (Herod. ii. 36), it was equivalent to allowing them 
one suit apiece. B. 

(c.) éxnridoavro. ‘Were displeased at the indulgence shown, since 8 
little additionul patience would have constrained the city to surrender at dis- 
cretion (f ¢BovAovro) ; in which case the expense would have been partly made 
good by selling the prisoners as slaves, and Athenian vengeance probably 
gratified by putting the warriors to death.’ We find, however, that Xenophon 
was appointed to command in Chalecidice the next year (iii.17; Grote, vi. 247) 
@xolkous. Diod. xii. 46, eis x:Alous olefyropas eféreupay Ka) rhy re wéAw wal 
rhy xépay Karexdnpoixnray. It was to convey these settlers that the expedition 
related c. lxxix. was fitted out. Td 8edrepoy Eros. In these phrases 
Thue. generally omits the article. 
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CuarterR LXXI.—(a.) obn éoéBadrov. For fear of the plague, and from 
the strong desire of the Thebans to be revenged on Platea. Kabloas. 
Cf. vi. 66, and iv. 93, vii. 82; Eur. Heracl. 664. It is also used transitively 
in Homer, Plato, and Aristophanes. The penultima is common. Cf. &xplva, 
Buttm. Cat. s.v. 

(b.) "Apxl8aue. See Grote, vi. p. 248, for an excellent translation of the 
speeches in this and the following chap. . éAcvOepdaoas awd. Jelf, 
§ 531. obs. 3. Evydpac@at roy Kklyduvoyv. This verb is generally 
construed with the genitive. Cf. iv. 10, v. 28; Eurip. Orest. 757; Asch. Pr. V. 
652. éAeuOeply. Diod. xi. 29, mentions an d&yav éAeuvPdpios to be 
instituted at Platea. (Cf. Paus. ix. 2. 5.) These solemnities were to be 
celebrated every fifth year, the victors being rewarded with chaplets. [ayav 
yopvexds Srpepavirys, Strab. ix. 266.] Delegates [mpéBovdo: xa) Sewpol] were 
to assemble from all the Greek states at Platea every year to celebrate the 
Eleutheria. Cf. Thirlwall, ii. 253, &c.; Paus. ix. 2.4, This annual solemnity 
continued to be observed till the time of Plutarch (Arisé. xxi.; cf. Thucyd. iii. 
58), and the image of Zeus Eleutherius was still standing in the time of 
Pausanias (Harpocration, p. 145). awedisev. Inasmuch as the 
city had been held by the Persians, and the land around in the occupation of 
the confederate army. Note the imperfect—he was for granting, he proposed to 
grant—as contrasted with @ocay, édixalwoey. To orparetoat supply grate, 
or some similar-verb, P. TAaraets davAous Kal lepobs apetobar rp eg (Plut. 
Arist. xxi.). éw) SovAciq. Sed tantum ém dutvy nad tiuwpla, P, 
ei St uh. Cf. n. ade. v. 

(c.) &perfs kal mpoOuplas. Cf. Herod. vili. 1, bad 38 dperijs re nal po- 
Ouulas TlAarades Awetpor ris vauTiKis edyres cuverAhpouy toiot ’APnvaloiot tas 
véas, tovs dpxtlouvs. Diod. (xi. 29) gives the formula of the oath 
taken by the confederate troops at the Isthmus before marching northwards. 
Cf. Lycurg. c. Leocrat. p. 149; Plut. Milt. ; and note ad i. 71 (d.). 
eyxwplous—i.e. Juno reAcla. Minerva ’Apela, P., from Paus, ix.2. 5; iv. 
[so Dii patrii indigetes]; Soph. Ant. 185 (Bothe). 


Cuarrern LXXII.—(a.) brorAaBdy—‘ having cut them short in their speech, 
when they wished to add much more,’ Ducas. Gottl. quotes many passages. 

(b.) wndé pe® érépwy. Cf. Ixxii.e. Grote (vi. 250) considers that the 
Lacedemonians had previously sent a summons to the Plateans to remain 


neutral. (Cf. lib. 113. 68.) vo mpérepoy, but when this took place, 
Thucydides has not informed us. émt moAépy. As él Sovdelg in c. 
)xxi. 7a8e huiy adpérker— with this we will be satisfied. So 


Steph. and Huds. and Duk., but Goller, P., and K. prefer apxéce:. 

(c.) oplaty obk emit péxaoiv— woud not permit them to carry out their 
neutrality.’ Zvopkot Ovres K.T.A. %vopkot=%vowovan, P. The 
expression is rather involved. &vopko: ought to agree with of @nBaior, whereas 
It is the Plateans who, by an oath of neutrality, would be bound to admit the 
Thebans who might then make a fresh attempt to seize on their city. 
&plOu— by tale.’ €ws ay 6 wdAcuos gf. Cf. sch. Ag. 1435, ews 
dy albn wip én’ do xapas éuijs Alyicbos. éws is used with the conjunctive when a 
present action is conceived as possibly continuing during another action, over 
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an indefinite space of time. In this construction it always takes &. ‘ As long 
as the war lasts, however long that may be,’ Jelf, § 847. 3. 

(d.) wapaxatadhnny. ‘In the interim we will hold it in trust, keep it in 
cultivation, and pay you such an allowance as shall suffice for your wants,’ 
Grote. Even Mr. Grote admits that the offer of the Spartans was fair and 
tempting; and the Athenians, had they been perfectly generous allies, might 
well have granted their consent to the Platzans’ accepting it, for the forces of 
Platza counted for little as a portion of the aggregate strength of Athens, nor 
could the Athenians possibly protect it against the superior land force of their 
enemies. In fact, they never_enen_tried throughout the whole course of the long 
subsequent blockade (Grote, vi. 251). 


Cuarrer LXXIII.—(a.) év afs eixds hv copicbyvat. Allowing them 
a fair and reasonable time for going to Athens and returning. 
(.) év +@ wpd rod. During ninety-three years, which the alliance had 


lasted (iii. 68). mpds tTav Bpkwv— they adjure you, by the oaths 
which your fathers swore.’ éxtoxhmrovar Cf. iii. 69. d.—‘ 0d- 


testantur.’ 


Cuaprer LXXIV.—ei dei—‘if so it must be’ The present is used be- 
cause the Platezans well knew what must be the immediate consequence of 
their rejection of the offer of Archidamus, not the opt., which would imply ‘if 


need should be.” éw:papTupla— obtestation,’ a solemn appeal to 
the gods, an unusual word. Cf. Dio Cass. 914, 51, BI. Tay 
éyxwploy. Cf, lxxi. d. Evyloropés éore. Either indicative 


or imperative. ‘Ye are, or be ye, my witnesses. Cf. Soph. Philoct. 1292; 
Ant. 542; Eurip. Supp. 1174. K. prefers the indic. sense. 

7d Evydpotrov— the oath of confederacy’ =% kvvwpoola, P. ‘ Beschworner 
Bund,’ K. ebmery evaywvioad bai— a favourable field to fight 
in. Cf. Xen. Anab. iv. 6, 12; Herod. vi.102. In the sense of ‘ gliickbringend, 
as K. translates it, cf. Eurip. Phen. 938, and note on évaro8rhoxety, iii. 104, b. 
gvyyvdpoves 8% Fore. From the primary meaning of this word, ‘ fellow- 
feeling,’ and hence ‘ pardon, the transition is simple to ‘ indulgence or favour.’ 
It is here equivalent to ‘favourably hear our prayers, and grant that.... 
This seems to be more in accordance with the usual meaning of the word than 
Mr. Grote’s translation, ‘be consenting parties ;’ or Dr. Arnold’s explanation, 
‘assent to the aggressors being punished.’ K. explains it by gewihrt, ‘ vouch- 
safe.’ The infinitive follows as the object of the verb, marking also more clearly 
the notion of the effect (Jelf, § 664, 3). &dcelas. Verbs of requital, 
revenge, &c., take a genitive of that whence the desire of requital or revenge 
arises (Jelf, § 500). For the attraction in the dative drdpxover, in consequence 
of the gv in évyyvdpuoves, where we should expect drdpxovras, see Jelf, § 674. 
a pot €pots—the predicate, ‘who were the aggressors.’ K. Trois 
éxipépovot voulyws. ‘Those who are aiming to inflict penalty righteously, 
Grote. ‘ Qui ultionem petant, ut fas est,’ P. 


Cuarter LXXV.—(a.) Tocaira ériberdoas—‘ having made this solems 
appeal to the gods, t.e, having concluded the émsmaprupla of the preceding 
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chapter. Cf. viii. c. 53, b., where, in the case of the return of Alcibiades, 
Thucydides speaks of the Eumolpide and Ceryces as paprupouévav xad 
éridea(dyrwy, and vii. 75, in the disastrous retreat from Sicily; ob« &yev 
éreracpav droderduevot. Cf. Blomf., Aisch. Cho. 843; Buttm. Lez. s. v. 
Gadooew—émriGed(ev is the more usual form in this sense. Kablorn 
és wéAeuoyv. Cf.adeci, 1. a weptertavpwoev— invested the city 
with a palisade,’ Thirlw. iii. 145. The forming regular lines of circumvallation 
is expressed by weptrerxlCew (c. Ixxviii.). tots Séviperiv—i.e, 
the fruit trees cut down in laying waste the land (Grote, vi. 253). tdAa 
is the heavy timber obtained from the forests of Cithzron. Cf. iv. 69, for the 
same distinction. dévdpos, it may be observed, is the Ionic and poetic form. 
txopay. Note the change of subject from the general to his soldiers. K. 
XG@ua Exouyv. Cf. Herod. i, 162, of Harpagus in Asia Minor, xdéuata xov 
apds ra telxea éwdpOee. Arrian, E. A. i. xviii. Cf. Jerem. vi. 6, ‘Hew ye 
down trees and cast a mount against Jerusalem ;’ so Joab, 2 Sam. xx. 15, and 
Sennacherib, 2 Kings xix. 32. For the construction, see Jelf, § 571. 
ténvoyres éx. Like the analogous phrases xai(ew és, &c., ‘ felling the wood 
on the mountain, and fetching it thence.’ 

(2.) rod KiOa:pavos. The summit of Citheron is still crowned with 
forests of fir; hence its modern name of Elatea. Eurip. Phex. 892, & (abéwy 
werdAwy wodvOnpdéraroy vdwos ... Kibaipdr. poppenddy—' like basket 
or wattled work.’ (Cf. iv. 48, of the bodies of the Corcyreans, where the lower 
tier was placed lengthwise, and the others piled across them.) Thirlwall says, 
‘It was piled up with earth and rubbish, wood and stones, and was guarded on 
either side by a strong lattice-work of forest timber, the growth of Citheron’ 
(ili. 145). ‘Cross palings of wood were carried on each side of it, in parallel 
lines, at right angles to the town wall, for the purpose of keeping the loose 
mass of materials between them together.’—Grote, p. 253. [Cf. Herod. viii. 
71, the description of the wall at the Isthmus.] ‘ Kreuzweise,’ K. 


évirerv— likely to be effective. Cf. infra, lxxvi. a. kar’ dvamavaAas 
‘in relief parties.’ Cf. iv. 11, dvawatoyres. The first meaning is ‘rest’ (Soph. 
Phil. 878; cf. Herod, i. 181). of tevayol = fétvaw orpariapxor 


(Xen. Hell. iv. 2, 19; v. 2,7; De Rep. Lac, xiii. 4). The Lacedemonians who 
commanded the contingents of the allies. See Thirlwall, u.s. The generals 
whom the allies sent with their troops were subordinate to these Spartan 
tevayol; though they attended the council of war as representatives of their 
respective countries (Smith, Dict. Ant. s. v.; and cf. Thuc. v. 54). Arnold 
compares the ‘ prefecti sociorum’ in the Roman armies, twelve of whom were 
appointed by the consuls. Lobeck remarks that the Doric dialect is retained 
in words of a military or musical character; as, obpayds, xopayds, Aoxayds (ad 
Phryn. p. 439). 

(c.) EUAtvov retxos—‘a superstructure of brick, secured in a framework 
of timber, and shielded from fiery missiles by 4 curtain of raw hides and skins.’ 
—Thirlwall, iii. 145. Grote supposes it to have been supported by brickwork 
behind, p. 254. Edvierpnos— Bindemittel,’ P.; ‘ Emfassung, K.— 
‘acted as a binding. Arrian, £. A. i, 18. Séppess kal dipGepas 
—'‘ hides and dressed skins. Cf. Ces. B. C. ii. 9. 8q., the account of the siege 
of Marseilles, where Ceesar describes a wall very similar in construction to the 
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one mentioned here. Cilicia is the word used by Livy (xxxviii. 7) for these 
skins. Czsar uses coria or centones, 1. c. Cf. Arrian, u.s. who copies this 
passage very closely. 

(d.) xupo@édpots oigrots. The ‘malleoli’ of the Romans (Festus, p. 135, 
ed. Mull.; Nonius, p. 556). Cf. Liv. xlii. 64, ‘Faces teedamque et malleolos 
stuppe inlitos pice parari jubet.’ Cees. B. Civ. ii. 11, ‘Cupas tedd et pice 
refertas incendunt: eas de muro in musculum devolvrunt.’ 

SceAdvres Tov relxovs. Any verb whose operation extends only to part of 
the objects signified by the objective substantive, may be followed by a parti- 
tive genitive, so ris yns €reuoy (Thuc. i. 30), and again dieAdy relyous, vy. 2: 
kuynxaAddcayras tay érdrtGy, Xen. An. iv. 1, 26. Jelf, § 533, 3. 

i wmpocéninre +d xXGna—' where the mound abutted on the wall, they made 
an aperture and conveyed away the earth, &c., inwards.’ Cf. Liv. u.s. 


Cuapren LXXVI.—{a.) éy trapoots narddpov mnaAdy evelArovres— 
‘rolling stiff clay in wattled reeds,’ Grote. tapool are crates or frames of 
basket-work. Herodotus mentions the use of these rapool xaAduwy, in the 
building of the wall of Babylon (i. 179, u. v. Bahr’s note; Ar. Nub. 226). 
kaAdpov. Sing. for plur. as xepduou, c. iv. évelAAovTes = impri- 
mentes, infercientes, P. Siaxedpevov. The neuter of the participle 
is used, K. says, to comprise the notion of tapeol and wnAds, or it may refer to 
XG@pa understood. roito éwéaxov. Cf. v. 46, 63; Vii. 33, for 
similar uses of the accusative instead of gen. after this verb. Jelf, § 642. 
a. b. Sbadvopov—‘'a mine, ‘cuniculus.” Cf. Liv. xxxviii. 7, 
‘Cuniculum occultum, vineis ante coptecto loco, agere instituit; et aliquamdiu 
non solum sub terr& fodientes, sed egerentes etiam humun, fefellere hostem. 
Ces. B. G. ili. 21, ‘Cuniculis ad aggerem aetis;’ vii. 22, ‘Aggerem cuniculis 
subtrahebant.’ gvvrexpnpduevot— calculating both the distance 
and direction, so as to bring the mine right under the enemys mound. The 
&év, as K. says, implies ‘the result of many calculations.’ dwd rd 
xG@pa, K. refers rather to dpétavres than tuvrexpnpduevor. Xovs, 
humus aggesta, x@pa agger, P. hoooy &vbre:v. Their labour 
did not accomplish as much as they knew it ought to have done from the quantity 
of material heaped on the mound. dyvrew is trans. ‘to forward the work,’ ‘ fér- 
dern,’ K. as above, ef rt &AAo dytrew péAAoi. i¢dvovros— constantly 
settling down.’ 

(4.) ro eard 7d XGua—' directly in front of the mound, over against.’ 
Tot Bpaxéos relxous. From the low, t.¢. the original, wall. Cf. vii. 29. 
b. of the wall of Mycalessus, as rd péya reixos is the part they had added to 
Td péya oixoddunpa. pnvoesdés. ‘They built a new portion of 
wall in the interior, in the shape of a crescent taking its start from the old 
town wall on each side of the mound.’-—Grote, vi. 255. Most of the English 
commentators, and Dr. Thirlwall among them, infer that it follows that the 
walls of Platea were straight, but surely a semicircle could be described on the 
arc of a circle. 

(c.) év &upstBdrAp— be exposed to a cross fire’ Cf. iv. 32. 
aArAAov. ‘ More than when only one wall existed,’ K. kara rd 
XGpa—‘ along the mound,’ i.e. up the inclined plane. anh péya— 
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‘greatly, violently.’ It is perhaps better to translate it thus simply, with Grote, 
than couple it with tod wey. oi. as Dr. Arnold does, who translates ‘as much 
as a great part of the raised wall.’ The instances which he quotes from ii. 97, 
and iv. roo, are not exactly parallel. We might add éml peya duvduews, i. 48. 
b. od pey. oix. had better be simply taken as the genitive of direction. 
avéxAwy. Bétant explains ‘sursum attollendo convellere,’ and L. and 8S. ‘to 
break short off.’ K. thinks it cannot imply more than breaking their force. 
Cf. vii. 25.d.; App. Mith. 74; Dio Cass. 66. 4. So Goll. ‘avertebant, non 
frangebant.’ Soxods peydras dprhoavres Kt.A. ‘They prepared 
heavy wooden beams on the wall, each attached at both ends by long iron 
chains to two poles projecting at right angles from the wall, by means of which 
poles it was raised up and held aloft.’--Grote, p. 255. Top is 
properly ‘the end left after cutting ;’ hence ‘the stump of the tree,” as Hom. 
Il. i. 23.5, ewesdh xpora rouhv év dpecct AéAowwev; ‘the place from which a lock 
of hair has been cut,’ Aisch. Ch. 230; ‘the square cut ends of stones,’ Thue. 
i. 93; therefore here ‘the ends of the beam.’ Cf. Sch. kepatar 
are yard-arms, ‘cornua antennarum,’ Virg. fn. iii. 549, Ausch. Hum. 556, 
or ‘the projecting beams of a crane ;’ here, ‘ spars or poles resting on the wall, 
and inclined at an angle to it, L. and S. ‘Sie hingen an zwei iiber die Mauer 
gelegte, und: iiber die Mauer hinausrugende Balken, K. Cf. Liv. xxiv. 34, 
‘Tollenones super murum eminentes.’ éyndpotos— transversus.’ 
They raised them by means of these chains in a direction oblique to the line of 
wall. Veget. de R. M. iv. 23, ‘Laqueis captos arietes in obliquum trahunt.’ 
Liv. xxxvi. 23, ‘Laqueis exceptos declinabant ictus.’ Ces. B. C. vii. 22, 
‘Laqueis falces avertebant, quas cum destinaverant, tormentis introrsus re-' 
ducebant.’ ob 51d Nerpds Exovres— letting them go with a run,’ 
as our sailors say. &mroxavaAlCery— to break off by the stalk or stem,’ 
as the head of a plant or flower. Eurip. Supp. 717. Appian imitates the 
passage, 1. 751 B. 


Cuarten LXXVII.—(a.) 7rd dytirelxs:opa—‘and the counterwork rose 
against them,’ t.e. ‘the crescent wall,’ P. and K. ard tay wapdvTapr 
Serv@v— with thetr present means of offence, Dale; ‘ presentibus terroribus,’ 
Port.; ‘terriculamentis, T. K. A.; ‘ Schreckzwangsmittel, P.; ‘under their 
present circumstances of difficulty’ is Valla’s interpretation, approved by Kriig., 
who would however much prefer to strike out 5etva@y altogether, or substitute 
another word for it. apos thy wepitelxiowy maperKkeud (ovo. 
Prepared to turn the siege into a blockade. obcayv ob peydAny. 
Some of the commentators propose to strike out the negative, as the present 
state of the ruins seems to contradict the statement of Thucydides. But though 
the circuit of the walls may be traced near the small village of Kékhla, to the 
extent of about two miles and a half in circumference, these are probably the 
remains of the city as restored by Philip after the battle of Cheroneia, B.c. 
338; the ancient city being probably confined to the southern extremity, where 
Col. Leake discovered the more ancient masonry, WN. G. ii. 325. 

Saxdyns. We find above that the blockade of Potidsa had cost Athens 2000 

talents. Hudson considers this an instance of hendiadys, ‘an expensive 

blockade.’ gaxéAovs. The commentators seem to be nearly equally 
BE 
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divided as to whether this word should be spelt with one A or two. P. Wassa 
inclines to the latter; Casaubon, Hesychius, Ammonius, Ducker, Oudendorp, 
and Gottleber, to the former. In Herod. iv. 62. 67, the best MSS. have one 
A, which the metre requires in Eur. Cycl. 242. They first laid these fagpots 
side by side (P. ad loc.), letting them down from the mound into the space that 
intervened between it and the semicircular wall. Arn. explains wapaBdAAw 
to throw beside, hence to throw up, to heap up ; but is not the notion of placing 
objects beside each other, quite contrary to that of placing them spon one 
another? May it not mean ‘they placed the faggots side by side along the 
extent of the wall,’ [mpéoxwors is here equal to rporxéua; inc. 102, it is used 
for the alluvial deposit of the Achelows. Cf. Aésch, P. V. 849:] and then 
threw them as far as they could reach into other parts of the city beyond? 
‘So viel sie irgend auch von.der iibrigen Stadt (d. h. Stadtmauer) bereichen 
konnten,’ K., which seems the simplest and best interpretation. 

ewéxeiy. Cf. i. 48, and iii. 107. 5An Tpipbetoa— by attrition,’ 
Cf. Suid. v. Spuuds; Lucret. i. 896: 


‘ At seepe in magnis fit montibus, inquis, ut altis 
Arboribus vicina cacumina summa terantur 
Inter se, validis facere id cogentibus austris, 
Donec fulsernnt flamme fulgore coérto.’ 


ax’ avrov— therefrom,’ sc. axd rod rpipOjva. éAaxlorou edédyae. 
Tovro is the subject. For this use of the privative genitive, see Jelf, § 529. 1. 
So Xen. Anab. i. 5. 15, abrov dAlyou Sehoavros Karadeuc Oia. 

éxipopoy. Cf. iii. 74, ef dvenos eweyévero tH pAcy! éxlpopos. 

bdwp €§ odpavot. Thucyd., as Grote observes, evidently discredits this 
story of the opportune thunderstorm. (Cf. the story of Croesus, Herod. i. 87.) 
Xen. uses the same phrase for rain, Anad. iv. 2.2. So Hor. Od. iii. 10. 30, 
‘aqua ceelestis.’ 


Cuaprer LXXVIII.—-meprerefxi(ov. ‘There now remained no other 
resource but to build a wall of circumvallation round Platea, and trust to the 
slow process of famine.’—Grote, p. 256. wep) "Apkrotpou éwiroadas. 
It is not often, Grote remarks, that Thucydides gives us any fixed marks to 
discriminate the various periods of the year. The time mentioned here is the 
heliacal rising of Arcturus; i.e. the period when Arcturus rises immediately 
before sunrise (after the forty days during which it had been invisible, as rising 
after the sun), sometime between the 12th and 17th of September, according 
to Grote and Gdller, or the 18th according to Ideler, i. 247. Cf. Grote us; 
Goll. ad loc.; Virg. Georg. i. 68. 204, with Forbiger’s note; Columell. xi. 2. 
63; Plin. H WN. ii. 47; xviii. 31. 74; Plaut. Rud. Prol. 71. Hippocrates 
also employs the appearances of certain stars to indicate time in medical cases, 
probably, as Grote says, because the Greek months, being lunar, varied in 
different cities from the necessity of intercalation, and therefore afforded no 


one standard of time. Hudson cf. Scaliger ad Manilium, eri 
woAdal. Cf. Lobeck, Phryn. p. 124. 8q. vo &pxetoy. Cf. ade 
vi. &xperordrous. oiromool. (Cf. vi. 22. 44.] Not that ther 


duties were confined exclusively to the preparation of food. They no doubt — 
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acted as nurses, dressed the wounds, and tended the sick, and performed many 
offices for the rest, such as carrying provisions, arms, &c., to the ramparts. 
T. K. A. compares Eurip. Hec. 366; Troad. 494; Herod. vii. 187. The usual 
proportion was one woman to four men, but at the siege of Babylon (Herod. 
lil, 150), we find a woman allowed to each man. In the Sicilian expedition 
the stromotol we may observe are males. At Rome the preparation of food was 
confined to females, Even down to the year v.c. 580, there were no bakers at 
Rome, ‘Ipsi panem faciebant Quirites, mulierumque id opus erat,’ Plin. H. N. 
xviii, rz. Cf, Plaut. Mere. ii. 3. 62; Terent. Adelph. v. 3. 60; Feith, Ant, 
Hom. iv. 3. kareckevdadn— such were the permanent arrange- 
ments made for the siege’—not simply ‘ preparations’ [see note ad i. 10. on the 
difference between xardoxevh and wapacxevh, Thue. viii. 5 (a.)]; but ‘such 
means as would be taken by men anticipating a tedious and protracted blockade.’ 
These Thue. describes lib. iii. 21, ‘ They consisted of two walls, with sixteen 
feet of intermediate space all covered in, so as to look like one very thick wall; 
there were moreover two ditches out of which the bricks for the walls had 
been taken, one on the inside towards Platza, and the other on the outside, 
against any relieving force. The interior covered space served as permanent 
quarters for the troops left on guard.’—Grote, p. 257. 


Cuaprer LXXIX.—(a.) rq ray MAarastéwy éwmtorparelg. The ob- 
jective or causative genitive. So Whoicua Meyapéwy, ‘the decree aguinst the 
Megarians.’ Jelf, § 464; Matth. § 367. See i. 103, c. 108, ¢. 
éorpdrevoay, The object of this expedition was partly to convoy the Athenian 
cleruchi, who were going to settle in the land ceded by Potidsa. 
axpdCovros tov olrov. Cf. c. xix. a. Eevogpa@y. Cf. ad ch. 70. 
tplros avrds. Thirlwall, iii. 159, n. The two others were Calliades and 
Phanomachus. Plut. Nic. p. 348; Diod. xii. 47. 

(6.) Swdprwadoy, a Chalcidic fortress, north of Olynthus, in the direction 
of Potidsea. It is mentioned (v. 18) as one of the cities which was to be 
neutral, under the conditions of the truce. [Cramer, i. 253.] Bottisea was the 
name anciently given to a narrow space of country lying between the rivers 
Haliacmon and Lydias. From this district, however, the Bottizans were early 
expelled by the Macedonian princes (Thuc. ii. 99), and retiring across the 
Axius about Therme and Olynthus, formed a new settlement with the Chalci- 
dians, another people of Thracian origin. (Herod. vii. 127; vill. 127; Thue, 
1.77; Polyb. v. 97; Liv. xxvi.25. Cf. Cramer, i. 220.) 

Tporxwphaery bwd—cf. Jelf, 359, 3—‘ would come over through the co- 
operation of a party inside the city.’ és pdxny nablorayrat 
Cf. ad 1.1. a, So és @dBoy, és puyhy xaracrivat, and supra c. lxv. c. 

(c.) weAraords. ‘These peltasts, a species of trogps between heavy armed 
and light armed, furnished with a pelta or light shield, and short spear or 
Jevelin, appear to have taken their rise among these Chalcidic Greeks; being 
equipped in a manner half Greek and half Thracian: we shall find them here- 
after much improved and turned to account by some of the ablest Greek 
generals,’—Grote, vi. 258. Cf. Xen. Anab. v. 2. 17, where the Aol and 
reATaora! are distinguished. Kpovaldos. The line of coast between 


Thessalonica and Olynthus seems to have borne this name, Herodotus, vii, 
R32 
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123, calls it Crossea, Kpocoaln, and enumerates the cities it contained, one of | 


which was Gigonus, mentioned by Thucydides, i. 61, c.; Steph. Byz. calls it 


Kpodois, and Dionys. Halicarn. calls the inhabitants Crusei, Kpovoaio:, i. 49 | 


(Cramer, i. 242; Smith, Dict. s.v.; Grote, iv. 32). 


(d.) Oapohoavres Trois rpocyiyvonévors—‘ encouraged by this addition | 


to their numbers.’ Note the pres. part., which implies ‘as they kept coming up 
—the new comers.’ dvaxwpotei—oi *A@nvaio, Schol. 

tates. Cf. ili. 87, iv. 4; Xen. Anab. iv. 16, iv. 4. 8. % So0xot. So 
ch. c. 6, &rn doxoi, iii. 16. a. 

(¢.) Erpepay robs ’AOnvalous. Cf. Plut. Nic. p. 348 a. 

(f.) rpowatoy tornaay. The more usual form would be éorfcayro. The 
active is said to be used of generals who erect a trophy ; the middle, of an army. 
But probably when the cases are examined they will be found to depend on the 
distinctive uses of the active and middle voices ; the first being used where the 
action comes directly from the agent, the second where some intermediate 
agency, or ulterior object in reference to the subject, is implied. So the law- 
giver is said Bcivatk yor ; the people who vote it are said @é@a:. Cf. c. 86. c. 


Cuarren LXXX.—(a.) rév and Gadrddoons=Téy raph rhy OddAaccay 
oixotyrwy, 7am. Port.; G. pedlws dv oxdvres. Here dy gives a 
contingent force to the participle. Peile well compares forte as used by Livy, 
‘Ne penes ipsos culpa esset cladis forte bello Gallico accepto’ (v. 36). On & 
with a participle see Jelf, § 429, 1. 90, ii. 39. a.; Donaldson, New Crat. p. 325. 
KegaAdAnvias. Cf. c. 30. Editors seem divided as to whether this word 
should be spelt with one A or two. Cf. Duker, n. ad i. 27. In Homer, Strabo, 


Polyhius, Xenophon, and Pausanias, it is generally doubled. botos. 
So c. lxxxi. obi &y ti olor robs “EAAnvas dpuoles mpoceAdeiy. éAxlda 


& elva:. <A similar collocation of moods occurs, sup. xili.—aporrydépeve—bri 
—eln—od pévror yévorro—aglnow—ylyvecOur. Cf. Dem. de falsd Leg. § 213. 
where Mr. Shilleto observes: ‘In oratione obliqu& perinde est os (s. 87s] eum 
optat. cum indicat. cui omissé particula infiniz. sequatur. Cf. Thue. viii. 51.’ 
(5.) vadapxow Er: bvra. Cf. n. ad ec. Ixvi. Soc. lix. er: 8 dorpartyye. 

See Arnold’s note, and Xen. Hell. i. 6, 4, where we find’ the Spartans com- 
plaining that as soon as their admirals had begun to learn a little of their pro- 
fession (dpr: tunévrwy Td vavrind) they were removed from office. I have more 
particularly referred to this passage, as Professor Cobet of Leyden, one of the 
most brilliant of living scholars, in some remarks with which he has favoured 
me, expresses an opinion that it is unintelligible, and ought to be amended. 
But surely the present participles guméyray and yryvywoxéyrer point to the 
meuning which I have suggested. mepihyyesAay. Cf. 85 b. iv. 8. 
Aeuvxdda. lLeucas, now the island of Sta. Maura, once formed part of the 
continent, but was afterwards separated from it by a narrow cut. Livy, xxxiii. 
17, says in his time it was an island, but in the Macedonian war it had been a 
peninsula. The cut was called Dioryctus (Plin. iv. 2; Polyb. v. 5). Thucydides 
more than once describes the Peloponnesian fleet as having been conveyed 
across the isthmus. Cf. note iii. 81, iv. 8. It was occupied by 1000 Corinthian 
colonists from the settlements of Ambracia and Anactorium. 

’"Avaxroplov. Anactorium was the first town in Arcarnania, after Actium 
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(which was included in its territory, i. 29), on entering the Ambracian gulf 
from the Ionian sea. It was founded, together with Leucas and Sollium, by a 
Corinthian colony, in the middle of the seventh century 3.c., when the original 
inhabitants were driven into the interior. These seem to have been the Taphii, 
or Telebox, Leleges, and Curetes. It appears from Thue. i. 55, that the 
Corcyreeans shared in the colony, but the Corinthians obtained sole possession 
of the settlement. It remained in their hands till B.c. 425, when they were 
expelled by the Athenians and Acarnanians conjointly, who occupied the place. 
Cf. iv. 49, vil. 31. Augustus transferred its inhabitants to Nicopolis, which 
he founded on the opposite coast, and it ceased to be a town (Strabo x. p. 451). 
Its present site must be looked for on the promontory which now bears the 
name of C. Madonna. Smith, Dict. Geog. s. v. Anactorium and Actium. 
Cramer, ii. 7. 

(c.) Sopulwya. For the high estimation in which Phormio was held at 
Athens see the compliment paid to him by Aristophanes, Hguit. 562, with the 
note of the Scholiast. (Cf. Clinton im an.) wept Navraxrov. Cf. ad 
e. Ixix, dw ernoly mpocracig ex rot &pxikod yévous— on the 
ground of the annual presidency (or chieftainship) which they, as being of the 
royal gens, enjoyed.’ éxi assigns the reason why these two persons had the 
command, On this force of ém) cf. Jelf, § 634, 3.c. Steph. Byzant. would 
read érernoly, a word from Hom., and repeated by Dio Cassius. Kriig. 
asserts that the naked dative would be objectionable, which Engelmann, who 
inclines to the reading, will not concede. It was their year of office; each 
mporrdrns (cf. ili. 75, 82) being bound at the expiration of his period of office 
to resign in favour of another member of the royal gens. Gdller compares the 
privileges of the Alcmzonide at Athens, Bacchiade at Corinth, and the 
Aleuade and Scopade in Thessaly. Cf. Cramer, i. 93. ‘The Chaones differed 
from their neighbours in being subject to an aristocratical and not a monarchical 
government; their annual magistrates being always chosen from a particular 
family.’ The exact limits of Chaonia were not ascertainable even in Strabo’s 
time. Its seaboard line probably extended from the Acroceraunian promontory 
to the harbour of Buthrotum, opposite Corcyra. The Chaones were once the 
most warlike and powerful people of Epirus (cf. Strab. vii. p. 324; Thue. 1. 46; 
Arist. Eg. 72, Schol.). 

(d.) @eompwrol. The Thesproti extended along the coast from the 
Thyamis to the confines of the Cassopxi, and in the interior to the boundaries 
of the territories of Dodona, which was in ancient times regarded as part of 
Thesprotia. The Chaones, Thesproti, and Molossi, were the three chief Epirote 
tribes. MoAoggots. The Molossi, who became subsequently the 
rulers of Epirus, originally inhabited only a small strip of country extending 
from the Ambracian gulf, between the Cassopeei and Ambraciote, northwards 
as far as the Dodonei. *Artvravas. The Atintanes were an 
Illyrian tribe bordering on the Paravei (v. inf.). @dpumros. This 
Tharypus (called also Tharypas, or Arrhybas) was the son or grandson of 
Admetus, the Molossian king to whom Themistocles addressed himself as 
suppliant. [Thuc. i. 136.] He was a minor, had been educated at Athens, 
and is said to have been the first to introduce among his subjects Hellenic 
civilization, [Cf. Pausanias, i. xi. i.; Justin. xvii. 3; Plut, Pyrrh.i.] The 
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Molossians retained their kingly form of government, Alexander, the brother of 
Olympias, wife of Philip of Macedon, at. length extending his dominion over 
most of the Epirot tribes. Tlapavalouvs. The Paravzi were of 
Thesprotian origin, and bordered on the Oreste and Atintanes, and the Mace- 
donian district of Elymiotis. They took their name from the Aous (now 
Voiusa), on whose banks they were situated. The Oreste lay to the south of 
the Lyncestez. Their country was of small extent, and contained but few 
towns. Steph. Byz. says they were a Molossian tribe. They occupied the 
district now known as Castoria, with its lake and the rugged mountairs 
beyond. ‘This large and diverse body of Epirotic invaders (a new phenomenon 
in Grecian history, and got together doubtless by the hope of plunder) proves 
the extensive relations of the tribes of the interior with the city of Ambracia. 
—Grote, vi. 260. "Opéorat. The Orestz were situated apparently 
to the south-east of the Lyncestz, and, like them, were originally independent 
of the Macedonian kings, though afterwards annexed to their dominions. 
Steph. Byz. terms them a Molossian tribe. Their country was also of small 
extent and contained but few towns; it was called Orestis or Orestias, and is 
represented by the modern districts of Gramista, Anaselitza, and Kastoria. 
[Leake’s N. Greece, ap. Smith, Dict. G. s.v:; Cramer, i. 197; Polyb. xviii. 39: 
Strabo, vii. p. 326; Liv. xxvii. 33, xxxi. 40, xxxiil. 34.] Kpuga 
+@v "AOnvatwy. Since he was nominally at peace with them. See c. xxix. 
barepov— too late to take any part in the affair.’ 

(e.) "Apyetas-—i.e. the territory of Amphilochian Argos. Palmerius. fror 
ili, 106, would read ’Aypafas. Cramer, ii. 9. Atpralar—‘s 
frontier village territory’ (Grote) at the south-east corner of the Ambracian 
gulf, between Anactorium and Argos, at the foot of Mount Thyamus. Thue. 
mentions it again, iii. 106. Cramer places its site at Loutraki; Col. Leake, 
with greater probability, at Kerbasera, in the vicinity of which there is a 
marsh, two miles in length, from which Limnza probably derived its name. 
[Cf. Polyb. v. 53 Cramer, ii. 9, 37; Smith, s.v.] Sr pdtrov—so calle’, 
B. supposes, as* being ‘the camp or place of muster for the armed populati:: 
of Acarnania,’ their enmity with their formidable neighbours the Ambracie:s 
rendering an armed confederacy necessary. (Cramer, ii. 4.) It lay on the 
right bank of the Achelous, about 200 stadia from its mouth, the river beinz 
navigable as far as its walls. (Strab. x. p. 450.) Xenophon speaks of it as 


the capital of the province, at the time of the expedition of Agesilaus irtu | 


Acarnania. [Xen. Hell. iv. 6. 4.] Pouqueville says its ruins are still to te 
seen on the site called Porta. Cramer, ii. 30, 8q. padlas br 
mpogxwphaerv. K. admits the correctness of the use of 4» with the fut. inf.: 


so Kihner and Hartung. Madvig says, wherever it occurs it is an error of | 


the editions. P. quotes Thue. v. 82, vi. 66, viii. 25, 71. Cf. Matth. § 598, 9. 


Cuarren LXXXI.—(a.) o8re...re. On the use of oBre followed by re 
(or more rarely xal), see Jelf, § 775, obs. B. 8.; Herod. v. 49, vii. 8.1: 
Soph. Phil. 1321. Adyqp...Epyy. See the remarks on this 
antithesis, i. 22. a. 69.d. Here it must be admitted to be somewhat forced. 

(5.) péooy. ‘So definite in describing a position, as not to need the article, 


B. Cf. Xen, Anab. i. 8, in several places. (So of time, pécor tytpas, Xen. 
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Anab. iv. 4. 1, &e.) P. cf. i. 8. a. 12. b. 16, a. 48. a. 52. b.; see iv. 3x. 96. 
So we sometimes use ‘right,’ ‘left. of peta rotrwy. The 
(Eniadse, says Haack from the following chapter, but Bl. is most probably right 
in saying that they only joined Cnemus after his repulse at Stratos. ‘The 
periceci of the Leucadian peninsula,’ Arn., who adds, there was scarce in Greece 
a town which had not its perieci. See his note. 

(c.) rerayyévot. ‘This fact shows,’ Grote says, ‘the great inferiority of 
the Epirots to the Greeks, and even to the less advanced portion of the Greeks, 
in the qualities of order, discipline, steadiness, and power of co-operation for a 
joint purpose. Confidence of success with them is exaggerated into childish 
rashness, so that they despise even the commonest precautions either in march 
or attack, while the Greek divisions on.their right and left are never so elate as 
to omit either’ (vi. 271). 51d muaakiis Exovres— keeping con- 
stantly on their guard ;’ lit. in a state of guard. See note, i. 17. a. 40. ¢. 
42. C. éy érirndelw. Even for a single night the Greeks and 
Romans chose the spot for their encampment with great care and precaution. 
See Cesar, passim, for the equivalent phrase ; e.g. B. C. 1. 61, ‘ Nactus idoneum 
locum ;’ and he says of the Spaniards who had served under Sertorius, that 
they had learnt ‘consuetudine populi Romani loca capere, castra munire,’ B. 


Gall. 111. 23. &Etovpevoi—ttior Kpvduevor, Schol.— they enjoyed 
the high reputation of being esteemed the most warlike, &c. On the uses of 
ailwots and. Gilwpa, see i. 130, ii, 34. 64. 88, vi. 15. _eméoxoy. 


There is a reading éréoxovr7o, ‘non se retineri passi sunt, se retinuerunt,’ as vii. 
33, of Supaxotoio .. . éwérxovto .. . Tois ’AOnvalois émyxeipety, and Gottl. 
adopts this reading. P. tr. ‘neque morati sunt (substiterunt) ut castra occu- 
parent,’ and says éréxew with the inf. means in Herod. ‘ deliberare, sibi pro- 
ponere tanquam metam. K. explains it, ‘Sie hielten sich nicht ein Lager 
aufzuschlagen.’ T.K.A. ‘did not turn their minds to.’ ‘Neither forbore so 
far as to occupy, Hobbes. ‘ They would not halt to encamp,’ Grote, vi. 2 52. 
Goll. takes no notice of the difficulty. Cf. Soph. Phil. 349, 539.” 

karakaBeiy is a military term. Seei.; here it means ‘take up ground for a 
camp ;’ cf. infra d. I apprehend the construction is 7d-xaraAaBeiy, as rd 
expoBijoa, infr. 87. a. poun.. For the old reading bdun. The 
two words are constantly interchanged. See c. 76, where we have pidun, mean- 
ing impetus, which suits the sense here. avroBoel—aivry Bon— 


‘the very shout of onset. For the orthography see n. onc. j. K. says Thug 


is the only Attic writer who uses the word. He quotes Bekker, Anecd. 214. 


465, abroBoel, raxéws. Kal Gua r@ woreutkg &Aadrdaypn@. So 


Liy. i. 11, ‘ primo impetu et clamore ;’ vi. 4, ‘primo clamore atque impetu.’ 4. 


(d.) aibra@v rd Epyov yevéabar—' the achievement would be their own. 


abray for a’rey is fr. Bekker. dpolws—t.e, as they had intended. 
So lxxx. a., 6 wepflarAous obtéri Zorro ’APnvalots dpuotos. wporoxlCouae 


évédpars—‘ besetzen mit Hinterhaltzposten, Kriig.—‘ occupy the environs with 
ambuscades.’ ‘ Planting ambuscades in convenient places, and suffering the 
Epirots to approach without suspicion near to the gates ; they then suddenly 
sallied out and attacked them, while the troops in ambuscade rose up and 
assailed them at the same time.’ —Grote, vi. 252. Cf. iii. 112 and 119; Herod. 
Vv. 121. éudoe.. So, ‘cominus,’ Lat. Cf. Hom. J. xii. 24, xiii. 
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337; Aristoph. Lys. 451; Xen. Anabd. ili. 4. 4; Symp. ii. 13. Hence tropically 
Plat. Huth. 294 D, dudoe iévar rots épwrhuaci—‘ to grapple with,’ L. and S. 

(¢.) évéxecyto. P.tr. ‘broke in upon,’ ‘ fugé.effusd in eos ferrentur ;’ rare 
of an army in flight, being the usual term to signify ‘ pursuit of a flying army.’ 
&veAduBavov— received them into their ranks.” Arnold tr. ‘rallied them,’ i.e. 
the Chaonians! és droplay nabiordyrwv— reducing to distress.’ 
&vev SeAwy. A circumstance very annoying to Greek soldiers, who laid aside 
their shields and defensive armour when they halted, T.K.A. For illustration 
of the fact, see Xen. Anab. iii. 3. TOUTO Wolter y—i. ec. kxodey adhevdovay, 
harassing heavily-armed troops by this sort of guerilla fighting. 


Cuarren LXXXII.—‘Avaroyv. The Anapus flows into the Achelous on 
the right bank, a little below Metropolis. It is called in modern maps Artes 
[Cramer, ii. 32]. Oiviaday. Cf. cic. 


Cuarrer LXXXIII.—(a.) Kptoalov. The whole of the inner sea now 
known as the Sea of Lepanto, east of the promontories of Rhium and Antir- 
rhium, was called originally the Crissean Gulf, 5 Kptoatos xéAsros. [See the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo, 431, Kplons xédwos arelpwv.] And this continued 
to be its designation even down to the time of Strabo, who gives this specific 
name to this portion of the Corinthian gulf (viii. p. 335). But soon after the 
time of Thucydides, it went more generally by the name of the Gulf of Corinth. 
Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 9, xéAwos KopivOtaxds; Polyb. v. 3; Liv. xxvi. 26, sinus 
Corinthiacus, xxviii. 7. 8, sinus Corinthius. Pliny (iv. 2) confines the name 
to the small gulf running up to Cirrha, now known as the Gulf of Salona. It 
took its name from Crissa, which lay inland a little S8.W. of Delphi, at the S. 
end of a projecting spur of Parnassus (its ruins may still be seen near the 
modern village of Chryso). Cirrha was subsequently built at the head of the 
bay, at the mouth of the Pleistus, and rose into a town from being the port of 
Crissa. Between the two lay the famous Cirrhean or Crissean plain, bounded 
on the N. by Parnassus, on the E. by Cirphis, and on the W. by the mon- 
tains of the Ozolian Locrians. The Homeric hymn quoted above, gives the 
legendary history of the foundation of Crisa, which was ascribed to Apollo 
himself, and hence the city is called Kploa (a0e}, Hom. Zl. ii. 520. In fact, 
in the earlier writers Crisa is identified with Delphi, the name afterwards given 
to the sanctuary of Pytho. The town of Cirrha is famous for the two sacred 
wars carried on against it by the Amphictyons. (For the authorities, see Cramer, 
ji. 155; Smith, s.v.) 8 fe: wapayevérbai— which ought to hav 
been at hand,’ i.e. ‘which was intended to co-operate with Cnemus, and to 
prevent, &c. Cf. h.l.v.a.; lexxiv.c.; xcii.d.; xev. ¢. & voe—' into 
the interior of the country.’ hRvayxdoOnoav. Observe change of 
number [oxijua mpds 7d onuatwduevoy], t.e. the Corinthians, &c., implied in 2 
vaurixéy. So Tpolay érdvres Shor *Apyelwv orddros, Aisch. Ag. 588. 
nepl ras abras juépas ris pdxns. K. cf. Xen. Anad. vi. 2. 9; Pol. ia 
45. 6, ix. 5. 7. 

(b.) ri edpyxwple. ‘The Peloponnesians had not yet made actual tral 
of Athenian maritime efficiency, at the point of excellence which it had now 
reached ; themselves retaining the old unimproved method of working ships a 
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sea, they had no practical idea of the degree to which it had been superseded 
by Athenian training. If we revert to the battle of Salamis, we find that 
narrowness of space was at that time accounted the best of all protections for a 
smaller fleet against a larger. But such had been the complete change of 
feeling, occasioned by the system of manceuvring introduced since that period 
in the Athenian navy, that amplitude of sea room is now not less coveted by 
Phormio than dreaded by his enemies.’—Grote, vi. 263, 274. Cf. c. lxxxix. e. 
wapawdéovras tiw rod céAwou—‘ as they were coasting along so as to steal 
if possible outside the strait. See P. in loc. érhper— kept 
watching.’ orpariwrixeérepov. ‘The triremes were fitted out 
more as transports for numerous soldiers than with any view to naval combat.’ 
—Grote, p. 263. obx ay olduevot— ‘not dreaming of the probability 
of the Athenians venturing,’ &«. The &», which properly belongs to ToAuijoas, 
is attracted to the participle (Madvig, quoted by T.K.A.). 

(c.) rapa yr copay rousCopévwy—t.c. as the Schol. rightly explains 
it, ‘ while the Corinthians, c., were coasting along the Peloponnesian shore. See 
Jelf, § 710. a.: ‘We sometimes find the genitive absolute where we should 
expect the participle to agree with the subject of the verb,’ Cf. Thue. iil. 13. 
7o; Herod. i. 178; Xen. Cyr. i. 4. 20, and a remarkable instance Luke xiv. 
32. Cf. also Matth. § 561. In this case, Madvig observes, the genitive absolute 
usually in Thucyd. precedes the principal sentence, and serves to give more 
prominence to the participial clause as a special circumstance. Like this is 
1. 10. 4, deaBeBnxdros MepixrAdous—fryyéAOn adr@, for the simpler construction, 
SiaBeByxdrs II. dryyéA9n, which illustrates Madvig’s remark. See T.K. A. 
and chap. viii. e. S:aBadrAdvrwy, according to the general use of 
the present, which is also the participle imperfect, implies ‘ purposing to cross,’ 
i.e. making the attempt without carrying it out (Poppo). Cf. vi. 30. 
Xadarldos. A look at the map will show that the Athenians had considerably 
outstript the Lacedsemonians with a view to intercept them. From i. 108. ¢. 
we learn that the Athenians had taken Chalcis after their victory at CEnophyta, 
when Tolmidas sailed round Peloponnesus. It was being then used by the 
Corinthians as a naval station, as well as Molycrium and Sollium. It was one 
of the five AStolian towns mentioned by Homer (Jl. ii. 640), and lay at the foot 
of the mountain of the same name, whence it is also called dwoxaAxls. It was 
a little to the east of the Evenus, now the Fidhari, and is probably represented 
by the modern Ourio-Kestro, the mountain being called Varassova. Leake, 
N. Greece, 1. 110, ap. Smith, s.v. Eivfjvov. The Evenus rises in the 
highest summit of Mount (ita, and runs into the sea about 120 stadia from 
the promontory of Antirrhium. In winter it becomes a very considerable 
river, receiving several mountain torrents, and fléwing with great rapidity, and 
bearing along great stones in its course. Hence ‘Eveni rapide unde,’ Ov. 
Met. ix. 104. In mythology it is famous for the death of the Centaur Nessus, 
who is said to have been killed here by Hercules for offering violence to Dejanira 
as he carried her across the river. Col. Leake supposes its modern name to be 
a corruption of the Romaic from 8s, and that it retains a vestige of the 
ancient people the Ophieis in whose territory the river rose, (N. Greece, ii. 
_ 625; Smith, D. Geog. s.v.). Cf. Soph. Trach. 557. ob EAadoyv 
vunrds dbpopuiodpevos The difficulty of completely comprehending this 
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description is well known. In the first place the Scholiast explains épopuiodpevor 
¥aaBow by of ’A@nvaio:; but Haack, Poppo, Arnold, Géller, and indeed most 
modern commentators, adopt the opinion expressed by Grote, that ‘ the natural 
structure of the sentence, as' well as the probabilities of fact, point to of 
TleAcmovyfotot as the ftominative case to the verb. This is however not 
all, for even those who agree as to the persons denoted by dpoppiodpevor are 
at variance respecting the operation described by that word. The most 
common view, based upon Arnold’s note, is well given in Engelman’s German 
tr.: ‘The Peloponnesians were sailing along: the coast of Peloponnesus, 
out of the Corinthian Gulf, with the intention of crogsing over to Acarnania, 
as soon as they got past the town of Rhium. They had brought to during 
the night in the harbour of Patre, a circumstanc€which they had in vain 
endeavoured to conceal from the Athenians [ovx« gAadovy]. When then they 
were attempting to cross from Patre to the other efde, Phormion, who had 
been on the watch for this moment, came,fapidly down upon them from 
Chalcis, met them in mid-passage, and forced jhem to come to action.’ Grote 
objects that the Peloponnesians did not wish, and could not hope, to conceal 
from Phormio the spot where they put to for the night, and make him suppose 
they were west of Patree when they were really in the place, which is what 
Dr. Arnold supposes. He urges too that the battle was fought in mid-channel, 
and very little after daybreak, which is inconsistent with the supposition 
that they passed the night in the harbour of Patree. Accordingly he interprets 
dpoppiodpwevor— having taken up a simulated (or imperfect) night-station. 
I have great doubt whether this exact force can belong to dd, but find 
that the explanation which I had myself attempted in a projected review 
of Arnold’s first volume somewhat resembles this. ‘It is impossible to sup- 
pose that there can have been time enough for the Peloponnesian fleet to have 
regularly entered the harbour of Patre, as Arnold suggests, and also to have 
been in a position to fight a battle early next morning (él ry €w) half-way 
between the two coasts. The “dodge,” if we may use the word, attempted by 
Machaon was that so frequently practised bythe “chase” in the pursuit of slavers 
and the like. As long as daylight lasted, he continued his course parallel to 
the enemy; when night came on he tried to lay to without their seeing him 
[txd—clam Athenienses], in the hopes that they would sail past him. When 
he thought Phormion far enough onward, he turned sharply at right angles to 
his former course, steering N. instead of W. But Phormion had been too 
much on the alert, and stopping while the enemy stopped, was down upon them 
in the first light of morning before they had time to escape. This too explains 
the reason why the Peloponnesians had not the same chance of keeping away 
from their enemy as they had enjoyed all the previous day. They had 
come into disagreeable proximity during the night. spopul(er@as may origin 
ally have meant “clam appellere ad littus,” because this was the only way 
in which the first mariners did “lie to.” But as navigation improved, and ships 
were brought to, as occasion required, at sea, the term would naturally be re 
tained. And it is ridiculous to suppose that the Peloponnesian admiral, whose 
object it was to reach the Acarnanian coast with all possible speed, would 
retrace his way to the opposite shore, thereby doubling the distance to bé 
traversed, and the chance of interruption from Phormion.’ I do not know that 
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anything which I have seen has much modified the opinion here expressed. 
We may add that the words &rd 77s XaAxldos do not necessarily mean, as 
some apparently suppose, that the Athenians had just left the harbour of 
Chalcis that very morning; &wd denotes the direction from which, as ém the 
direction towards which, a movement takes place, cf. sup. 80, a. On the aorist, 
as applicable to an action not carried into effect, see remarks in the appendix 
on Soph. Ajax, 1125-6: 


ME. laa yap révd? ebruxely krelvayTd pe; 
TEY. xrelvavra; Sewdy 7 elas, ef nad (is Oavdy. 


The whole will then mean—‘ when their attempt to lay to in the night unknown to 
the enemy did not pass undetected.’ Those who make dpoppicduevo: refer to the 
Athenians, might I suppose tr.‘ when the fact that the Athenians had brought to 
during the night became perceptible, but this is I think very questionable. 
There is a v.1. marg. Cam., époppicduevoi, and probably it is to this reading 
that the Schol. refers when he supplies of ’A@nvato: to ZAaboy. But for the same 
reason this is not quite satisfactory; ob AavOdyw means ‘I do not succeed 
in escaping detection when I make some attempt intended to be secret.’ This 
might be said of the Athenian fleet, but the furtive efforts of the others to 
escape were evidently prominent in the writer’s mind. . oSrw 8h. CE. 
ad i. 137. 

(d.) orparnyol. Cf. i. 46. b. wnapeokeud (ovro—' who con- 
tributed to the equipment of this fleet,’ K. ktxaAoy. Cf. iil. 78, 
and note. Bh StSdvres SréxwAouy, Cf.i. 49. c. ‘The Athenians 
rowing through the intervals of the adversary’s line, and thus getting in their 
rear, turned rapidly and got the opportunity before the ship of the adversary 
could change its position, of striking it either in the stern, or in some weak 
part. The success of course depended on the extreme rapidity and precision of 
the movements of the Athenian vessel.’—Grote, vi. 267; see the rest of the 
note. This manceuvre could only be executed by ships that had the superiority 
in speed and management. Compare the account of the battle of Arginuse, 
Xen. Hell. i. 6, where the balance of naval skill is on the side of the Lacede- 
monians, and Xenophon, speaking of the Athenian ships, says (§ 31), obrw 3 
erdxOnaay iva ph diéxxAovy didoiev, xetpoy yap %xAcov (where see Schneider's 
valuable note). Ta Aexmra wAota—‘ the small craft’—i.e. the store 
vessels, Cf. vii. 40. 6.; cf. Duk. ad iv. 116. b. P. 31a Bpaxéos= 
8 dAlyou—‘ eriguo ex intervallo,’ P. wapaytyvdpevot—i.o, the crews. 
Obs. the change of gender (kara ttveow), Cf. i, rr0, d. 


Cuarrern LXXXIV.—(a.) ard play vaiv reraypévor—‘ formed in 
line of battle a-head,’ as it is technically called. Cf, Xen. Hell. i. 6, 29, 31, of 
Sduror Séxa vavoiy ent peas reraypévor. Poppo cf. c. xc. d. xara play én) répws, 
which confirms this translation. Of course xara play might also mean one 
deep, v. ad xc. a. Euvjyov és bAlyor— kept forcing them to con- 
tract their circle” dy xp@ hel wapawAdovres—tnd perahopas Tijs 
xoupas Tis uxpt Tod Xpwrds yryvouévou—Schol.; ‘ strictim.’ Haas cf. Herod. 
vi. 11; Soph. 47.°797. Procopius imitates the passage, ii. B. G. 7. Gottleb. 
wepréwAer kal €iG0et. Observe the change of subject. 
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(6.) é¢’ €avrg. The affair would then be, as we say, ‘in his own hands, 
to attack when he pleased. Cf. iii. 12; iv. 29; vil. 12; Matth. § 586. 
obSéva xpévov—note, not unddva; perhaps we may give the same idiomatic 
force by saying, ‘no time,’ as a sort of single tense—cf, oddty oréyovroi— un- 
seaworthy,’ ch. xciv. See what is said on the use of od as a particula infinitans, 
i. 1. a. 5, b. 17. a.; and the remark of Hermann on Viger, No. 309, ‘ od arctis- 
simé conjungi cum verbo debet, ita ut hoc verbo conjunctum, unam notionem 
constituat, cujusmodi est, ob ofa, nescio.’ KadAloryny. Kriig. 
suggests xdAdAuor’ &y, but needlessly. Cf. the old English usage of handsome— 
a handsome beating. 

(c.) xarzes. Query, more violently than usual? The prep. seems to 
imply this. See ad c. xxvi. c. mpocéwinre, Wass cf. Esch. 
Ag. 654: — 

vads yap mpds GAAHAaot @prficiat wvoa) 
Hpecor ai 5t keporurobpeva: Big 
Xeipave, «.7.A. 


Aotdoplqg. Wass quotes Horace, Sat. i. v.11; Eur. Hee.: 


év yap puple orpareduort 
dxoAao'ros SyAos, vavruch 7 avapxia 
Kpeloowy wupés. 


keAevordyv, Duk. quotes Scheffer de Mil. nav. iv. 7. These were called by 
the Romans ‘ hortatores et pausarii.’ Mr. Grote has a good note on the pas- 
sage, Vi. 269, where he shows from the structure of the trirome how important 
the functions of these officers were, the voice of the keleustes being the only 
thing that kept the 170 rowers to good time in their strokes. He refers to 
Arnold’s note and Plaut. Merc. iv. 2, 5, and Asin. iii.i.15. Cf. Thuc. vi. 
70; Ovid, Met. iii. 618: 
‘Qui requiemque modumque 
Voce dabat remis, animorum hortator.’ 


He carried in his hand a hammer or truncheon to keep time with, called ‘por- 
tisculus.’ Seo Plaut. u.s. and Rich’s Dict. s. v. dvapéeperv— 
‘could not get their oars clear of the water, Grote. ‘Die Ruder bei unge 
stiimer See aufheben,’ Gottl. ‘Remos ad se reducers, et attollere suspensos, 


P. ‘Referre,’ K. ‘ Recover their oars,’ L. and 8. xuBepyhrais. 
We learn from i. 143, a. the importance of this office, and the stress laid on the 
fact of having Athenian steersmen. 3:€pOecpoyw (see Poppo) 


means frequently ‘ spoilt,’ i. 29, c. and here is simply disabled—i.e. for the 
time ; dwdous érolnce, Diod. Sic. xii. 48 ; so xaradbew, i. 50, h. 1. go, e. 92, b.; 
Vil. 41, Vili. 34, cf. note ad i. 29, a. Iidztpas. Patre, one of the 
twelve Achzean cities (Herod. i. 145), lies on the Corinthian gulf on one of the 
spurs of Mount Panachaicus. Patreus the Achzan was its eponymus hers. 
After the Macedonian wars it was one of the four cities that revived the federal 
league. After the battle of Actium, Augustus planted a considerable colony 
there, placing the neighbouring towns under its dominjen. Pausanias, who 
visited it, gives a long description of its buildings and statues. It retains its 
name in the modern Patras. Adpunyv. Dyme, also one of the 
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twelve Achan cities (v. Herod. u. s.), is said to have derived its name from 
being the most westerly of them all (4¥d 8ucxev). Its ancient name, according 
to Strabo, was Stratus. It was one of the four cities which revived the 
Achean League. Pompey colonised it with a number of Cilician pirates, and 
Augustus placed it under the authority of Patre. Its remains are to be seen 
near the modern town of Karavostasi (Leake, Morea, ii. 160). 

és GAxhv rpéwecOar K. explains by ‘se mettre en défense,’ and cf. Hom. JI. 
xv. 564; Herod. ix. 70; Thue. iii. 108, a. He says 4Axh is not used by other 
Attic writers in this sense of resistance. It is, in fact, vigorous fighting ; and 
80, to betake themselves to vigorous fighting, in such circumstances, means, Zo 
make resolute defence. 

(d.) &veAdpevosr—‘ took prisoners, and transferred to their own ships.’ 
vauy ava@éyres, Cf. Scheff. de Mil. nav. iv. 2; Huds. Herod. viii. 121; 
Procop. B. G. iv. 22, Gottl. a KvAAfyny. Cyllene was the sea- 
port of Elis, from which it was distant about 120 stadia, and is mentioned in 
very early times in connexion with the legendary history of the Peloponnese. 
The Coreyreans burnt it because it had supplied ships to the Corinthians 
(Thue. i. 30). It was the principal port on this part of the Peloponnesus 
(Thue. vi. 89; Diod. xix. 66, 87; Polyb. v. 3; Liv. xxvii. 32). Leake assigns 
its position to the modern Glarentza, but there appears reason to doubt the 
identity (Smith, 8. v.). al éxet@ev wes. Cf. i. 61, ¢.; for the fact 
see Ixxx.c. Leucas was the rendezvous for the fleet. 


Cuarren LXXXV.—(a.) EvupBodAous. Apparently here mentioned for 
the first time in the Peloponnesian war. Ten were sent to Agis after his 
failure at Argos (v. 63). Astyochus was accompanied by eleven (viii. 39). 
Grote vi. 272, ‘Commissioners, to assist by their advice and exertions.’ 
P. compares Hermann, Gr. Ani. 8 45,4; Thue. iv. 79, v. 63; and Schweigh. 
ad App. iii. p. 305, for a similar custom among the Romans. 
T:poxpdrnyv—for his fate, see xcii. b. karackevd(ec@ar. Of. 
Ixxviii. ¢.; iv. 75; and Poppo’s note. bn bAlyor—' by an in- 
ferior number of ships.’ So conversely, *A%@os is used for superiority in num- 
bers. Cf. i. 106, 2, 125. wp @rov—i.e. in this war. Schol. 
wapdAoyos. Of. adi. 78, a. and ii. 61,¢.; 66,8.; 9t,¢.; Vil. 28; tr. the 
unreasonableness ; the contradiction to all rational calculation was great. 

(b.) &vreriOévyres. Cf. iii. 56. c. on its use with a genitive. P. Eurip. 


Iph, Taur. 358, Thy ev0dd? AdAw avribeioa rijs exe. €x woAAoid. 
For the facet, see i. 142, g. 3.’ dAfyou. Cf. i. 77, f.; 124, b. 

(c.) ea@ jpépay del. Cf. iv. 66, a. del xard Eros kxacrov. Soph. Phil. 
780, with Wunder’s note. TG kroplCovri—Nicias. 


(d.) Topré»sos. Gortyn (afterwards more usually called Gortyna, and not 
to be confounded with Gortys in Arcadia) was, next to Cnossus, the most im- 
portant city in Crete. It was anciently called Larissa, and was therefore in all 
probability a Pelasgic town. (Cf. Cramer, iii. 384. We find also a Gortynia 
in Macedonia, Thue. ii. 100, probably also Pelasgic.] In early times it was 
leagued with Cnossus, and the two cities together held the rest of Crete 
in subjection. Afterwards, dissensions having arisen between them, they were 
engaged in continual hostilities. (Strabo, x. 478, who reckons the circuit 
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of the city at fifty stadia.] It stood on the river Lethzus, about nine miles 
from the sea, where it had two harbours, Lebena and Metallum. Mr. Pashley 
fixes its site at the modern Hagius Dhéka, where the ten saints of Gortyna are 
suid to have suffered martyrdom in the persecution of Decius. See Pashley’s 
Crete, i. 295. wpdtevos. Cf. adc. 29. a. and iii. 70, d., where for 
the difference between ‘ proxenus’ and ‘ epiproxenus,’ see Arnold’s note. 

Kudwylay. One of the most ancient and important cities of Crete. It pro- 
bably existed very long before the time of Polycrates, and was only enlarged 
and adorned by the Samian colonists, and not founded, as Herodotus supposed, 
lil. 44, 59. A considerable portion of its citizens were A‘ginetan colonists 
(Olymp. Ixv. 2); hence their especial hatred for Athens. See Miller's Agine- 
tica, p. 113. It was 1000 stadia, according to the Schol., or 800 according to 
Strabo (x. p. 479) from Gortyna, lying on the sea looking towards Laconia. 
Mr. Pashley identifies it with the modern Khanié (i. 15). The quince was 
indigenous to this district, and took its name from it. ([Plin. xv. 11; ef. 


Smith, Geog. Dict. s. v.; Mill. Dor. i. p. 30.] ToAtxvira:s. The 
territory of Polichne bordered on Cydonia. ‘The site of the town has not been 
ascertained (Smith, in v.; Herod. vii. 170). brd dvéuwy. The 


causal use of the preposition, see Jelf, § 639, i. 2, b. &mAo is used for any- 
thing that stops navigation, either adverse winds, or the absence of wind; but, 
as Poppo observes, it is more likely that the former meaning is the correct one, 
as vessels propelled by oars would not be detained by a calm (viii. 99). Engel- 
man in his translation remarks on brd é&wAolas, ‘ Wenn die Priposition acht ist, 
kann UrAo nur die in der Uebersetzung ausgedriickte Bedeutung, Windstille 
haben ;’ but see Asch. Ag. 188, where the context shows that foul winds are 
meant, wvoa) db Srpimovos podrotoa; so Eurip. Zph. A. 88; Herod. ii. 119. 
There is no reason therefore to believe with Kriig. that tw’ dvéuwy is a gloss; 
the better plan is with some inferior MSS. to strike out the second dé, and 
thus make @rAolas a sort of epexegesis to bx’ dvéuwr. 


Cuaprer LXXXVI.—(a.) wrapeckevacpévor os éwl vavpaxiay. Not 
as before, c. 78, 8, orpariwrindérepoy maperkevacnévol. Tidvoppoy ror 
"Axaixdy. [To distinguish it from Panormus in Sicily (vi. 2), and Panormus 
in Milesia (vill. 24).] It lay fifteen stadia to the east of the promontory of 
Rhium. The bay is now called Tekieh, from a tekieh or tomb [@fx7] of 8 
Turkish saint which formerly stood upon it (Smith, s. v.). wapéwAcvce 
5é cal 6 dopulwy— coasted along from Naupactus’ (7.e. of course in a con- 
trary direction to the Lacedemonians) to Molycrium, so as to get outside the 
strait into broad water. 

(5.) ‘Piov. The towns on both sides of the strait bore this name. To dis 
tinguish them, the south town was called rd ’Axaixdy (now the castle of the 
Morea); the north town ‘Ploy rb MoAvxpixdy or ’Ayrippiov (now the castle of 
Rumili). These two promontories formed the entrance to the Corinthian gulf. 
The distance between them is variously stated. Thucyd. makes it seven stadia 
(ii. 86) ; Strabo, five (pp. 335, 6); Pliny about a Roman mile (iv. 6). But both 
Dodwell and Leake make it a mile and a half (Smith, Dict. s. v. Achaia; 
Dodwell, p. 171 ; Leake’s Morea, ii. 148). xpoceBeBondgxe 
Cf. adi, 134,d. P. elSov—sc. dpuioauévous. P, 
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(c.) wpds éxelymv—‘ in favour of the Lacedemonians. wpds or x-po-7s is, 
according to Dr. Donaldson, only a lengthened form of wapd, containing in 
itself the notion of onward—adversus ; of xpbs pnrpds =a matre versus me 
cognati—‘ motion towards that which is before the subject.’—N. Crat. p. 302. 
From this he deduces the various usages of xpés, though without special men- 
tion of the present one. Jelf appears to classify this usage among those which 
denote ‘ properties belonging to the subject from which the action is supposed 
to arise, § 638. Matthice, § 590, a. places it after the case of neuters, re- 
presented as produced by something—Aloy Brava: xpos dvOpdéxwv. In other 
cases also, as elya: xpds tivos, stare ab aliquo, cf. Herod. i. 124. It is, I think, 
most simple to explain the usage from such a phrase as 6 Oebs mpds quay éorty, 
iv. 92; that which stands by our side, and acts from that position, being sup- 
posed to make in our favour. 

(d.) Thy vavpaxlay wotfoat. Observe the difference between the active 
and middle voices: ‘ Activum de ducibus ponitur, qui auctores sunt ut pugna 
fiat.’ Cf. iv. 91, v. 59, 80. P. Compare the phrases wduoy Oeiva: and dé00a:, 
Tpowaioy orjoa and orhcac@a (Vv. ad c. 79, f.). awd rap 
"A@nvalwy, Cf. adi. r10 b. 


Cuarren LXXXVII.—(a.) &pa. See note on i. 75.a., and the article 
referred to in the Classical Museum, and tr. ‘if, as it seems,’ ' odx) 
Sixatlay x.1.A.—‘ does not afford (or bring with it) any just ground of inference, 
that it should alarm you,’ 1.e. gives you no reason for drawing such a conclusion 
as would alarm you. réxpapow, Kriig. calls the object-accusative, and 7d éxo- 
Bijou, the resultative accusative. His interpretation does not differ from the 
above. Reiske’s notion that rd éxpoBijca is the immediate object, and dixalay 
texu, the predicative accusative, though mentioned by the editors, is not, I 
think, to be approved. He would tr. ‘has not the fact of its having alarmed 
you as a just ground of inference. Jelf, § 670, remarks that the article would 
naturally be attached to the substantive infinitive, when especial emphasis was 
to be laid upon the notion. which it expresses, and as this infinitive always 
stands to the preceding verb in the relation of the accusative, this article 
is always the neuter, rd, On Exe: for wapéxes, cf. ii. 41, &yavdernow exe, i. 9, 
i. 47. b., iv, 126. és vaupaxlay pardAoy. Cf. Tac. Hist. ii. 40, 
‘Non ut ad pugnam, sed ut ad bellandum profecti,’ Popp. 
go pnAev— tripped us up (or laid us by the heels),’ t.e. was the cause of our 
failure. 

(b.) Tis yvdopuns 7d wh Kard Kpdros vinnOév, There is considerable 
variety of opinion about this passage. Arn. tr. ‘nor ought our spirits, which, 
so far from having been fairly beaten, have that within them which still bids de- 
fiance to the enemy, to lose their edge from the result of chance.” This is right in 
the main, but yvdéun is not Gupds or spirit (a& usage of which I find no example), 
it should rather be ‘ will,’ in the sense of a resolved purpose, cf. i. 32. Such is 
its frequent force in the P. V.; seee.g. yvoup oroulwy rep ebOuvwr, v. 295. 
The whole then will mean, that part of our resolution which has not been van- 
quished in an overmastering way, but still retains within a defiance for the foe, 
should not be cowed by what is the result of nothing but accident (or, by the result 
of mere accident at any rate), for such is the effect of ye, and the phrase differs 
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much from the Schol. explanation, 77 awoBdon tvpddpa, quoted by most of the 
editors. We have rijs yvéuns Td ph x.7.A. instead of % wh Kard xpdros vixr- 
Ocioa yyadpn, because the orator would not be so unreasonable as to ascribe no 
moral effect to defeat; he insinuates that while any part of the old heroic 
resolve is still left, it ought to hold out against the caprice of fortune. 

Exov rivd &yriAoylav I think expresses the state of one who is not entirely 
silenced by his adversary, but has still a word to give him in reply. Cf. i. 31. 
d. and v. 76, yevoudyns xoAAijs ayriAcylas, and viii. 52, woAAhy dyridcylay xal 
oxetA1acpdy, where the word plainly implies a violent dispute between two 
parties. It is possible that Popp.’s meaning, ‘ Rechtfertiqgungsgriinde, counter- 
plea, or argument in excuse, justification, may be correct. Kriig.’s interpreta- 
tion would differ from the above in making rd uh vurnOey rijs yvopns the 
accusative coming after duBAvveoGa, and following the analogy of &uBAdvecOa 
Thy yvduny, and similar phrases. In this case the jas, which is the subject 
of duBAdvecba:, is again supplied without change before vouloat. 

évSéxerOat. See i. 124. 140, and iv. 18. 0. rovs avrods is made 
by Arn. the predicate, the brave should always be the brave, the same persons, 
and we may quote in confirmation 4 adrds elut ri yvepp, iii. 38, and v. 75, as 
well as Cid. Tyr. 557, abrés elu: rg Bovdreduart. But it is also possible to 
make rovs abrobs the subject, ‘tis right to hold that those who remain unchanged 
in purpose are brave men rightly so called (or as Krug. has it gebtchrenderweise 
i.e. as is seemly they should), and not to think that they can while still retaining 
courage (or claiming to be brave men) by putting forward inexperience as an 
excuse with any show of reason show the white feather in any respect. The 
adverbs eixérws and ép@ds seem to be contrasted, and are used in a somewhat 
peculiar manner. Cf. note upon giAlws od woAeulos, iii. 65. The metaphor 
contained in rpoBadAopévous is ‘shielding themselves behind inexperience 
as a pretext.’ 

(c.) pyfpny here seems to be the faculty of recollection. Kriig. quotes 
peprhobw &yabds elves, Xen. Anab. iii. 2. 39. &vev ebpuxflas. This 
is a sort of fallacy not uncommon in practice, though not noticed in the rheto- 
rical treatises, where the speaker covertly implies the incompatibility of two 
qualities, and argues from the presence of one the absence of the other. See 
for illustration Macaulay’s remarks upon Montagu and Harley, Hist. vol. iv. 
éxxatoce:— frightens out. Cf. 1d Avenpdy ecrxAhooe, ii. 38, and Aristutle’s 
exxpove: Thy évepyelay. wpds pey Td dureipdrepoy K.r.A.— against 
their superiority in practice, place your superiority in courage.’ 
ruxetv. With no expressed participle. Cf. i. 32. b. 

(d.) wepiylyvetai— there results as a balance in your favour,’ i.e. after 
the calculations just recommended, as the verb is used il. 39. The meaning 
arises from the force of wepi, ‘ over and above,’ i. 2. b. See a somewhat remark- 
able combination of the prep. with eiuf, vi. 55, roAAG T@ wepidyri, and again viii. 
46, ex weptévros, ex-abundanti. xA7j00s—‘ superior numbers’ Cf. 
supra i. 106. b. 125, and infra 89. a. 7 moAAd, adverbially, as 
i. 13. @ So Napoleon said, Providence generally favours the strong 
battalions. abrda raira K.r.A.—‘ the fact that these very mishaps 
have befallen us will teach us better for the future.’ In accordance, as Art. 
says, with the proverb wa@huara pabhuara. 
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(e.) 7d nad’ éaurdy— 80 far as concerns himself,’ Krag. rather ‘in his own 
particular department (or duty).’ xX%pay.. I have pointed out in a note 
upon isch. Agam. 11 (Terminalia ii.) that this is the technical military word 
for ‘station.’ Cf. iv. 126. e. 1. 28, ili. 22, vii. 49, Vill. 71; Xen. Anad. iv. 8. 15. 
dy... BovaAnby. On Hy, as distinguished from ¢i, see note i. 120. ¢c., and on 
xa, to be rendered by an emphasis on the auxiliary verb, see i. 15. b. 
tinhoovrat. We have tho regular passive form, riunOhoorra, vi. 80, but on 
these middle for passive forms, see i. 68. c. 81. b. The instrumental dative in 
this case makes it more difficult to give the middle sense—‘ shall win honour 
for themselves by means of the rewards,’ &c. 


Cuarren LXXXVIII.—(a.) rd rAHOos. Cf. supra, 87. d. 
tuviordmevot, Haack rightly remarks that this is equivalent to xara tvord- 
oes yryvduevor, sup. 27. 2, ‘forming into groups among themselves,’ 
éy rg wmapdéyrt. There is doubtless, as Krig. notices, a sort of reference to 
rpérepov—' under the existing circumstances.’ treve. Note the im- 
perfect of continuous action—he kept telling them (or, it was his wont to tell them). 
Krag. says @s may be simply attached to fAeye, and the words xpowapeoxeta(e 
Tas ywepas considered as a 8:4 uéoov. But it is in reality attached to both 
verbs, for the plain reason that rpowapeoxeda(e is a sort of epexegesis to gAeye. 
It was by what he said to them that he prepared them to adopt the notion. Tr. 
prepossessed their minds with a notion. abrois...avrois. The 
repetition is awkward, but the first abrois is the dative, as in the common usage, 
Quid mihi Celeus agit—‘ for them,’ t.e. which they might meet with. See remarks 
on lxxxix, c. 

(2.) SxAov...broxmwpety. One of the cases where a neuter verb passes 
into an active one, because it expresses some action commonly described by an 
active verb; as it has an active sense it takes an active construction. So 
bweteAGdvres robrous, iii. 34, and iv. 28, éfavexdpes rd elpnuéva—was for backing 
out of what he had said. Cf. in Latin ‘ egredi urbem,’ and similar phrases. 
Popp. refers to Pflugk ad Eur. Hec. 812. See Jelf, § 548.0b. The word 
5xAos is used with somewhat of contempt. Remark the absence of the article 
With ’A@nvaio: and TeAowovynolwy, conveying as it does the reason of the fact 
implied in the verb. bawdéuvnoiy...Tov Oapoety. This is not, I 
think, as Dale and some others have understood it, to put them in mind of the 
confidence they once felt, but it is simply, as Krig. has it, an exhortation to con- 
fidence, as iv. 17. b., dxduynow rot Kar@s Bovdetcacbas, So too fumrhoxerda 
is by no means always recordari, but sometimes merely mentionem facere, 
1, 10, BAAwy peydbous reps ode euvhobn, i. 37, ii. 45. b. iti. go. It is, however, 
easy to see how one idea runs into the other. 


Cuapren LXXXIX.—(a.) rd wAfOos. Cf. Ixxxvii. d. That the inter- 
pretation there given is correct seems clear from the fact, that the contrary 
notion is here expressed by odx dad rod rou— not on an equal scale.’ This, 
at least, I believe to be the meaning of the words, from such phrases as pt} dxd 
avriadAov wapackevijs, i.gt; and &xd rod You, i. 77, 99, 136, 143, where see 
note ; iil. 10, 11, xd rod Yoou dus:Aodyres, and many others, as xd Tray dpuolwy, 
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viii. 89. Kriig., however, inclines to the interpretation, ‘with inferior means 
for preparation.’ 

(.) werra @ wddAtora. «.7.A, I should be inclined to tr. this contro- 
verted passage—‘ and then with regard to the point upon which they principally 
place their reliance in coming forward to the combat, as though it were a peculiar 
prerogative of theirs to be brave men, they feel confident for no other reason than 
on account of their general success, which they owe to thetr experience in land 
service, and they fancy it will do the same for them at sea.’ The relative ¢ has 
for its antecedent either rovro simply (Arn., Kriig.), or we may assign it to the 
class of cases mentioned by Madvig, Gr. Gr.: ‘A preceding relative sentence, 
with a relative in the neuter, occasionally assigns merely the action, opinion, or 
utterance, upon occasion of which something is remarked in the principal sen- 
tence, and signifies with regard to.’ In this case, the clause in apposition is 
ws mpoojKoy elyar. The verbs ofovra: and Odprovew are, despite what Arn. says, 
simply connected by the conjunction. As for the subject of worhoes, it seems 
to me in vain to dispute whether it be rh» dpweipiay «.7.A. or the +d dsbpeiov 
implied in the rodro, which is antecedent to @, for both are possible, and neither 
can be disproved. The last, as nearer, looks more probable. ro be 
... weptéotat—‘ but this in all justice,’ t.e. rd abrd—that is to say, the suc- 
cess, 7d KatopOouv, implied in xaropOotrres —‘ will, as things are, turn out (come 
round) to be ours.’ This appears simple and unobjectionable. But other editors, 
as Goll. and Arn., refer 1d 8¢ to mioredovres xporépyovra:, and make it the 
confidence of victory weprérrat—will be as balance in our favour. Cf. wepi- 
ylyverat, supra, ch. 87 d. Their principal argument is, that we have éx tov 
Sucalov, and not é« rot eixéros. But to say, that the expectation of what is pro- 
bable is a ‘just expectation,’ is surely natural in all languages. Cf, Ixxvii.a. 
Sixalay Thy réxuapow. Popp., oni. 51. b. bas collected a great number of similar 


adverbial phrases—éx rod pavepod, ex Tot Suolov, &c. elrep—‘if w 
grant for the sake of argument.’ éy éxelyp—‘ in that other case ;’ 
i.e. by land. T@ Se x.r.A.—! but in what we either of us possess 


superior experience, therein we possess superior courage. If ri be read before 
euweipérepot, it may either be a mere qualification, az ali, or it may mean more 
experience in any matter, whatever it be. 

(c.) 36a thy operépay Sdtav—' for their own glory’s sake, i.e. upon 
purely selfish principles, without regard to the interest of the alliese—‘ 3:2 hie 
valet évexa, ut iv. 102, v. 53, Popp. See Jelf, § 627. ovx &y wore 
éwexelpnoav x.r.A.—i,¢. if not subjected to some compulsion of the kind. 
wapa road. Cf. i. 29¢. asorérepov—‘ one for which there is 
more ground.’ ox &y Hyotwvra:—by hyperbaton for fyyotwra: éy 
asvtloracéu. The usage is to be explained upon the same principle as the 
double &. When anything contingent is to be stated, the Greeks prepare the 
hearer for it at once by bringing forward, even out of its place, or at the risk of 
repetition, the particle used to denote such contingency. Seo e.g. infra xcliv. a 
Arn. compares the German practice of placing the auxiliary verb at the com- 
mencement, and reserving the principal verb for the close of the sentence. 
Tov wap woAd. These words might certainly stand for a noun, like 7 
mapavrixa, iii. 4. b.; Te wap’ éawlda, iv. 62. Most editors, however, supply 
vevusnxéva: from the preceding wpoverucneévai— worthy of the very signal victory 
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which you have gained ;’ and this seems confirmed by i.29, évlxnoay raph woAd, 
and joonbévres rapa odd just above, to which the article may refer. On wapa 
see 1.29.3 41 ¢. 

(d.) aval warot. ‘Dubitatur utram hee vox hic significet, pares viribus 
an adversarios pugnam commitientes.’ Popp. But says Krig. dvrixado 
never signifies enemies, in Thuc.; and surely this is true. The collocation 
shows the word to be contrasted with ée roAAG brodeerrépwy, and therefore to 
mean fairly matched in point of resources; tr. ‘ now it is when fairly matched in 
externals that men in the generality of cases (as the Lacedemonians now) go forth 
against the foe, relying more on might than policy ; but those who om very un- 
equal terms, yet entirely of their own free will, do the same thing, these I say, 
dare to meet the foe, because the assurance in their own minds is something very 
powerful indeed (i.e. they must have some very powerful assurance in their own 
minds) to give them couragé to meet the foe. In most of the cases where you 
find men in battle trusting to strength and courage, rather than calculation, 
they are at least upon equal terms with the foe; where, therefore, you find 
them doing the same thing upon very unequal terms, you may be sure they 
are supported by a superabundance of vigour and resolution. This is one of 
those passages which is easily slurred over, but proves difficult upon exami- 
nation, The above is, I think, the right interpretation. Of course after of 5 
we must supply érepxépevot. xo vyvoi—the word recurs, v. 14. . 
Dionysius reckons it among the yAwrrédq of Thuc. Kriig. remarks that it is 
not found elsewhere in Gr. prose, but in Arist. Nub. 949. TH OVK 
eixdri—‘ that which is contrary to all reasonable expectation,’ ‘improbability. 
We may tr. ‘are more afraid of us owing to the very unreasonableness of our 
conduct, than if we had met them with the proportionate preparation (or com- 
mensurate preparations) calculated according to reason. The article 77 is used 
because the writer means the sort of preparation commonly found in such cases. 
This is, I think, a fair answer to Krug.’s objection founded on the need of 
its absence. He himself tr. our calculable force, the force which they can 
calculate, but surely of xar& Aéyoy thus used ‘ desiderantar exempla.’ Four the 
sentiment, cf. vi. 34. 

(e.) woAAd 5% xal—‘and further again.’ %8n, as frequently, 
‘ere now,’ cf. 77, ¢.; and with Kriig. moaad 48n orparéreda Sia thy rovabrny 
iprayhy amérero, Plat. Rep. p. 469. trecev. Haase, according to a style 
of criticism more popular formerly than at present, altered this word to &rra:ger, 
because he did not find the verb wlxrw so used in Thucyd. But we have rhy 
peydAny Sivauy ris wéAcws rerrekviay, Vii. 77; and there is no reason in the 
nature of things, so far as I ean see, why a similar metaphor should be in- 
applicable here. Indeed, as Krig. remarke, the connexion of the érd with 
éxrosoey would form a greater difficulty. The argument is implied rather than 
expressed, and somewhat resembles that noticed above, lxxxvii.c. ‘Though the 
Peloponnesian force is greatly superior, we may still hope to defeat it, for 
greatly superior forces have frequently succumbed to inferior ones from in- 
experience or want of spirit. These qualities don’t attach to us, but we can't 
presume so much for them.’ . éxd&y eTvat. This phrase, it is well 
known, expresses a sort of reservation upon the simple écav»—‘ willingly uf I 
can help it. I agree with Arn. in thinking it a relic of that early stage of 
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language, when expletive clauses: were as common as they now are in the con- 
versation of the vulgar. These garnish their discourse with many such 
unnecessary words and phrases, tf so be, to be sure, and the like, without much care 
for their grammatical coherence. The efya: here resembles the former of the 
above expletives in meaning, the latter in absence of construction. Jelf, § 667, 
explains éxdy elvya: = éxdy ovolay, ‘according to his real nature,’ #.¢. really. 
Madvig, § 151, says, ‘ The infinitive elya: stands in a restrictive sense with the 


adjective éxay in negative sentences—to be willing, i.e. at least willingly ; rarely — 


in affirmative sentences, and that willingly’ This I consider nearer the truth. 
Rost’s explanation, § 185, 5, does not materially differ ; he classes it with such 
cases as the parenthetical ds elweivy, @s enol Soxety; remarking that such in- 
finitives are usually preceded by és or 8coy, but that they may be omitted. 
See also i. 21. b. and Herm. Opuse. i. 227. 

(f.) €uBoaAhyv. The impact with the EuBoror®. e. the rostrum or beak of 
the ship (vii. 34, 36). Kriig. quotes Aisch. Perse, 407, éuBodrais xadrKoordpos 
walovras. awpécopiv. Bekker reads xpdoyw, perhaps rightly, says 
Kriig. Cf. iv. 29. d.- It has been already remarked how hopeless is the con- 
fusion of these prepositions in MSS. éx woAA 00—' from a distance, 
t.e. the space necessary to give impetus to the charge (iv. 34. a.; 100. b.). 
évy Séovri—‘ when in need, ‘when in a position that required it’ I do not 
think that it is, as Popp. states, exactly equivalent to Sedvrws. So in the 
passage quoted by Kriig. from Dem. iv. 10—rodrtaw obdevl mérore ey Séorr 
Kéxxpno0e—‘ on an occasion requiring it.’ ScéxwAot. See i. 49, b. 
avacrtpodpal— wheeling back again,’ i.e. when the enemy’s line had been broken 
by the bidewaous. If the line was but a short distance from the shore, like the 
French fleet at Aboukir, this would be impossible for want of room in which to 
turn after passing through the hostile ships. I do not think Arn. is right in 
confounding dvarrpopy with tho dydxpovots, which was backing water after 
having struck an enemy with the %ufodoy, in order to repeat the blow. This 
would be possible if the enemy were ever so near the shore, because the attack- 
ing ship would have the same space to back in, as it had to advance. th 
xpovolay—‘ the provision, tr. ‘I will make the necessary provision.’ 
Kabloracdai—‘ constitute itself a regular land fight,’ 

(g.) wapa rats vavol—contrary to the sense and the grammar,’ Krig. 
It is, however, retained by Popp. The objection is, I suppose, that zap 
‘cum dativo’ denotes rest near a person, or personified object. See Madvig, 
§ 75, 2, who however only says usually with persons. Jelf, § 646, e. remarks 
that this constructio pregnans, #.e. of motion terminating in rest, is rare with 
wapa and the dative, but quotes Xen. Anabd. ii. 5, 27, lévar mapa Ticoapépvei, to 
go and stay with Tissaphernes, If rapa stands here I would tr. ‘go and wail 
quietly by your ships.’ After rats in five good MSS. re is found: it is explic- 
able upon the principles expounded, i. 9, a. f.e. rapa vuvol uévovres is a sort of 
cumulative clause, repeating the idea contained in efraxro:. Popp. tr. ‘ ordinem 
servantes et apud navem remanentes. wapayyeAAdueva. Is there 
not a special force in the present participle—‘ the words of command as they art 
given’? éfdws, like i. 70, dt€ws émwofoat, and ili. 82, 7d epsrAhuress ate, 
denoting quickness, or sharpness of apprehension. 5’ 8Al-you, equivalent 
to ph de wéAAou, supra (f.), and the same phrase, iii. 21, where it is, af a short 
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interval, cf. vii. 36, 71. €poputhoews. The word, as Arn. shows, is 
properly employed of a blockade, as iti. 33, vi. 48, &c., but this it is said implies 
the close observation of the blockading squadron. Phormion might well describe 
the watch he had been keeping over the Peloponnesian fleet in these terms, and 
therefore the regular meaning of épépyunots is applicable here. I do not think 


Kriig. is right in rendering with Heilmann, ‘ Anlauf,’ the onset ; or ‘der Standort - 


der Feinde, the post from which the enemy is observing us. In fact, as Arn. 
says, the word may apply to both parties—‘ watching each other as we are at a 


short distance.’ 8 €s re. So Bekker and the other editors, from a 
conjecture of Stephens. The MSS, had Seve, for which some give és re, but 
inappropriately here. Euugpépe: és. ‘As iv. 26, 3; with an imper- 


sonal dat. i. 123, a. és 8cov rots viy Evppéper, which is unusual. Cf. also Xen. 
Hell. vi. 2, 19, Swep Hrsora eis udxny Eyupéper. The xal which some good MSS. 
insert before tuyupépes is unendurable.’—Krig. 

(h.) 6 &yév—' the struggle,’ containing within itself the idea of the issue of 
the struggle, tr. ‘ great is that for which you have now to fight, i.e. either the 
breaking up of all the hopes which the Peloponnesians found upon their fleet, or 
the bringing more home to the Athenians their fears respecting the sea.’ 
toy oéBoy, because it refers to what would then be a definite source of peril 


and apprehension. ad, either ‘ again,’ with reference to what has 
been said, § b. Popp. ; or ‘on the other hand, i.e. ‘though you have a great 
struggle before you’ (Kriig.). bpo0tar— equal to what they were 


before” Of. i. 35, obx duola % &AAoTplwois, and ii. 80, iii. 40, ¢. 
€0éAovgiv—literally, do not choose to be, tr. ‘are not readily ;’ there isa 
similar Homeric usage—plyvew odx e6éAccnoyv évdyriov, Il. xxi. 366, and some- 
what similarly—ra dévdpa obdéy pw’ eOérAas Biddonew, Plat: Phed. 230 p. Cf. the 
more common analogous use of p:Aéw. 


Carrer XC.—(a.) rapexeXedvero— cohortatus est,’ Ces, Cf. Xen. Anab. 
iv. 2, It. éx) recodpwy— four abreast. Of course, if él mas 
reraywévos means ‘in single line,’ as Poppo observes (or, as it is called tech- 
nically, ‘ in line of battle ahead’), ém reco. must mean four abreast. ém) pias 
is equivalent to the &pO:os Adxos of land warfare. Cf. Xen. Anabd. iv. u. s., and 
Miller’s Dor. ii. 246 (Eng. ed.). ‘ Matth. (Gr. § 584) quotes this passage of 
Thue. to show that éw) rego. means four deep ; but it is to be recollected that a 
column four abreast, when turned into line, becomes four deep.’ Grote, vi. 
277 n.; Thirlw. iii. 155. éx) thy éauray yijv. See this passage 
discussed, Appendix i. Setig népa nyoupévq— the right squadron 
under Timocrates led the van.” The circumstantial or modal dative. Jelf, 
§ 603-4, 699; cf. Matth. § 405. éx) 8 abrg—query, in it—in 
the right wing. &pa—‘ if, as they had every reason to suppose, 
Phormio should suspect Naupactus to be the object of the attack.’ 

(b.) tAéovra éxlwxAouyv. The expression appears so strange that Kriig. 
would adopt Dobree’s conjecture wAdovres; others quote ‘tanti belli impetus 
navigavit,’ Cic.de imp. Cn. Pomp. § 34. We must tr. ‘tn mid course.’ tEw 
rod éaura@y képws. To illustrate this by an analogy from land-fighting, 
compare Xenophon’s account of the two lines at Cunaxa, Anab. 1. 8, 13, 
rocotty yap mAh xepiiy Bacirebs bore péoov rd éavrov Exwv rod Kdpou 
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evdvupoy tke iy. Observe that copay and éavraéy refer to the same subject as 
viii. 76, P. 

(c.) €phug dvrt = dvOpérwy odx évdvrav, ch. xxv.—‘ undefended, as the 
Messenians were marching along shore. xar& ulay éxl répws. 
The complete phrase; xara play alone might mean one deep (cf. vi. 32); both 
together mean in single file’ Cf. Herod. vi. 12 ; Liv. xxx¥tt: 29, 23. 
xpos TH yii— close off shore.’ pet axnddy— adversis frontibus, 
P.; ‘sunctis frontibus, Goll; 1a wérowa wapetxoy tots évayrioss, Schol. P. ef. 
Liv. xxxvii. 23, ‘In frontem directas habebant naves, et in frontem dirigebant.’ 
HAc conversione unum illum orlyoy quem ém) Képws wAéovres efficiebant, muta- 
verunt in unum (vyov. P. ef. Mull. Eumen. The word is itself an &wat Aey. 
in Thucyd.; but we have 7d gow pérwmoy, the inner front of the wall, iii. 21. 
Thue. vy. ro. 

(d.) &s elxe rdxovs. Jelf, § 528. éxiorpophy— the 
sudden tacking round,’ as we should say. It is used for any rapid evolution 
or manceuvre in war; see Soph. Cd. Col. 1045, Reisig. ebpuxwplay 
—not ‘open sea,’ but comparatively open, mid-channel. étéwoay, 
Duker says, is the technical phrase for driving an enemy's ship on shore. Cf. 
vil. 36, 52; vill. 104-5. 31é pO espav—‘ disabled,’ cf. i. 49-50. 
iropevyotoas— as they were endeavouring to escape.’ évadovpevot 
—‘lashing them and towing them astern.’ Cf. Xen. Hall. v. 1, 21; andi. 50, 
obx eiAxoy avadodpevoi. abrois @vipdot. Matth. § 405; Jelf, 
§ 604, 1, iv. 14, I. éweo Balvovres—cef, iv. 14. b. Kal éreoBal- 
vovres és thy OdAacoay tiv rots SrAdols avOeiAxoy ayriAauBavépevat ray veov— 
‘wading, heavy armed as they were, into the sea, and having boarded the ships, 
they fought from the decks, and recovered the ships while in the very act (%5n) 
of being carried off 


Cuaprer XCI.—{a.) ¢@dvovaiv. 'A@nvaior, sc. Observe the change of 
subject. Yoxovoa: dvrinpwpot Kara rd "AroAAdviov— forming, 
close in shore, in line of battle off the temple of Apollo, with their prows facing 
the enemy. Cf. iv. 8, 14, vii. 34, 36, 40, vill. 53; Herod. viii. 11; Diod. x‘. 
61; Wess. K. &muvodpuevot. Observe the change of gender. We 
have loxovcu just before. It is a oxipa xpds Td onpawduevov—the crews being 
implied in the ships. So below, we have xafeioa followed by BovAdperas. 

(b.) €ratdéviCov dua wmAdovres—‘ chanted the pean as they sailed along. 
On the V. L. éwaiéu(ov and éwaidyi{oy, see note ad i. 50, and Wessel. ad Diod. 


Kili. p. 554. woru wpo—' far ahead of the rest.’ 
dpuotoa neréwpos—' lying at anchor in the open roadstead. Cf. i. 48 2.; 
vii. 71, Schol. ¢0dcaca. Some MSS. have xa) repirActoara (cancelled 


or marked as doubtful by Bek., Popp., and Gdll.), performing the evolution 
called wepimAois, the whole being equivalent to ¢0doaca Sore wepixAcvoa. 

(c.) mapa Adyoy. Cf. lxxxv. b. KaGetoa: tas xbéras— 
‘ demissis remis,’ Liv. xxxvi. 44, ‘ holding water, as we say. éwéarynoay 
Tov rAov—‘ stopped their way. Cf. Matth. § 353, 5; Jelf, § 517. 
&Edupopor—‘ rem perniciosam,’ cf. i. 32; literally ‘inutilem,’ by selwors. 
Blomf. quotes an early instance from Hes. Op. et Dies, par dobupopds eon 
¢troow. The Latins use ‘inutilis’ in the same manner. See Housing. ad 
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Cic. de Off. ili. 13, quoted by P.; and so &xpetos, Hom. J. ii. 269; ef. Stallb. 
ad Plat. Pist. 334.4. dAvovreAhs, Polyb. iii. 116; Hebr. xiii. 17. 

tpos thy dyretépunaiv—‘ propter incursionem quam hostis ex brevi spatio 
in ipsas erat facturus, Port. dvretépunew has no connexion in signif. with 
épdpunots in c. Ixxxix., which implies taking a position from which they could 
watch one another, from épuéw. This is from dppde. [So we have in the next 
sentence én’ abrobs Spunoay.| ‘ Considering what a short distance the Athenians 
were from them, so that they could make an instantaneous charge upon them.’ 

ét dAlyou. Cf. Ixxxix. 87 éAfyou, Xen. Anad. i. 10. 10, Kr. Bpdxea— 
‘ shallows,’ Arrian, E. A.i. 18; ‘In brevia et syrtes urget,’ Virg. 4in. i. 111; 
Lucan ix. 338; Tac. Ann. i. 70, iv. 33. &xesAay, here intransitive, 
‘ran aground,’ In iv. 26e. it is used transitively, and so éwoxéAAew, 26. P. & K. 


Cuarter XCII.—(a.) awd évds xeAdedoparos. ‘The Athenians were 
beyond measure elated by the incident, so that a single word from Phormio 
sufficed to put them in active forward motion. —Grote, vi. 283; cf. xc. c.; axd 
onpelou évés, Soph. 47. 704, Lobeck. 

(6.) SiapOelpavres dvedhoavro. Cf. xc. d. ) wepl rhy 
bAxdda xarédu. An elliptical, but very intelligible, expression—‘ which was 
sunk by the maneuvring [xepixdois] of the Athenian ship round the merchant- 
man.’ étéxeoev—‘ delatus est, vel proprie a mari ejectus est. éexlarrew 
is commonly used in the sense of being cast on shore (so expépecOu, of fraz- 
ments of wreck, i. 54), both in Thucyd. and Xenophon. Cf. vii. 74, viii. 34. 
P, =» eeBahOn ; e&nvexOn, K. 

(c.) €crnoav &0er. Another elliptical form—' erected their trophy at the 
spot from which they had put to sea.’ Cf. with BL. vi. 68, & hs xpareiy Sei. 
vavayta. The younger student may observe the difference between vauveyia 
and vaudy:a—the former meaning a shipwreck, the latter fragments of wreck. 
avelAovro— recovered, lit. picked up; cf.1. 54. Cf. Xen. Heil. i. vii. 4, in 
the famous passage describing the battle of Arginusse, S:dri ok dvelAovro tobs 
vaud-yous. Tpowatoy THs tpowgs &s x.7.A.—sub. trav veav. Steph. 
ap. Pop.; ef. vii. 54; Lobeck ad Soph. 47. 254. avd0ecay. Cf, 
Ixxxiv. ¢.; ¢.¢. to Poseidon, whose temple stood there; ef. Strab. viii. p. 335. 
The promontosy seems to have been called Drepanum from its shape. Géttl. 

(d.) b4d vixrra— at nightfall (or under cover of night).’ afs 251, 
K. says the dat. is naturally used here: the ships with which they were to 
have co-operated ; cf. 83. a. and i. 116, &c. P. supplies adrods, and says this 
is an isolated instance of @e with a dative. Cf. Matth. § 391. 


Cuaprer XCIII.—dsadtoa:—transitive—‘ before Cnemus and Brasidas 
allowed the combined fleet to disperse.’ Diod. xii. 49. XELMOrOs— 
October. Thirlw. S:datdvrwr»— at the suggestion.’ 
dwomwe:paca: Cf. vii. 43, dwoxeipioa: rod wapare:xlouaros, andi. 61 d. P.; 
also iv. 135, dwewelpacev 6 Bpagldas Moridalas. apbaraaxros, cf. 
xiii. f. &xAnoros. See below, xciv.c. * Td ewixparety. 
‘Such was the confessed superiority of the Athenians at sea, that while they 
guarded amply the coast of Attica against privateers, they never imagined the 
possibility of an attack upon their own main harbour,’—Grote, vi. 286. 
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+d ixnpéotov— sitting cloth, Grote, who thus follows the Schol., who ex- 
plains it as 7d x@as  ewiedOnyras of épéccovres, 3d 7d wh ocuvrplBecba abrév 
vas mvyds, & very intelligible explanation to any boating man. They had 
doubtless a second object, viz. to provide against the loss of force in the stroke 
which takes place when the oarsman sits upon a slippery surface. See the 
Appendix to Arn. Thucyd. by Dr. Bishop. The Jokes, however, in Aristophanes 
upon the subject, seem to indicate that the skin of the Athenian seamen was 
rather more sensitive than the worthy doctor imagines. Cf. Ar. Rane, 223. BL 
quotes Plut. Them. iv., @euiorondAys eis irnpéctov kal nbwny ouvéoreire Ty Tar 
*"AOnvaloy Sjuor; and Isocrat. p. 688. Thirlwall (iii. 157) supposes that the 
sailors made these trnpéoia, seat covers, also available for sleeping on at night. 
[Cf. Virg. Georg. iii. 313, ‘Usum m castrorum et miseris velamina nautis.’] 
It is used for a saddle-cloth or riding-pad, Diod. xx. 4. Tpowwrhpa 
—‘ the loop whereby the oar was fastened to the oar-hole in the side, and thus 
prevented from slipping, Grote, u.s. He says that, especially with the oars 
of the Thranite, some thong must have been required to prevent the oar from 
slipping downwards, whether the fulcrum of the oar was formed by a thole or 
notch on the gunwale, or by a perforation in the ship’s side—‘lorum quo 
remus ad scalmum (s, paxillum) alligatur.’ Cf. Bl. ad Afsch. Pers. 382. Leake 
(Att. p. 139) describes a similar thong used in the modern Greek galleys. P. 
‘Ruderring. Thirlwall (u.s.) calls it the thong for fastening the oar to the peg 
of the rowlock. Homer calls them tpowol; Od. iv. 782, Aprivavro & éperpa 
rponois év Sepparlyoiow (a line repeated viii. 53). They appear to have been 
also called orpopol, corrupted in Latin into ‘struppus.’ [Mr. Rich (s.v.) gives 
a drawing of the manner of fastening the oars in a Mediterranean galley of the 
sixteenth century, and quotes Vitruv. x. 3, 6, and Liv. ap. Isidor. Orig. xix. 4 
9]; v. Schol. ad Arist. Ach. 523. éxel ofr ard rod rpopavois 
K.T.A.—nam mec aperte eos ausuros esse (adnavigare) quiete (¢.e. se rem non 
prohibentibus), neque si in animum inducerent, se non presensuros, P. [But it 
is also very probable that xa’ jovxlay may mean ‘quietly’ in the sense of 
deliberately, in cool blood.| For amd rod wf. cf. i. 35. d.; for xa® fovxtay, in 
the sense of quiete, see i. 83, Iv. 22, 117, Vil. 40, 73-4, Vili. 27. On the use of 
ay &y in a conditional proposition, see Jelf, 810, 1, 814; Matth. § 520-3; on 
roApjoa after éxel, Jelf, 889. The infinitives seem to depend upon some 
verb neeren expectation,’ to be supplied from wposdoxla. Bekker corrects 
ovde .. . ovd¢ (apparently with reason, though without MSS. authority) into 
otre... obre. xal éx@pouy. kal in its usual meaning of carrying 
into offect a preconceived plan. (So xlix. xal %pacay, they actually did i.) 
xa) retains this sense in the form ei «al, xa) 8) with the p.p. &. K. ef. iv. 8 


vii. 60, viii. 1, 3, 27; cf. Jelf, 761-3. Aéyeras implies (as elsewhere 
in Thucyd.) that it was not his opinion that this was the real cause of their 
abandoning their original intention. Td dxpwrhpiov—t.e. Bovdopor, 


as we learn from the next ehap. This was the western promontory of Salamis, 
only, three miles distant from Nisea. The fortress which stood on the peninsula 
bore the same name. (It is sometimes written BotSepor, Steph. Byz. s.v.) Cf 
iii. 51; Diod. xii. 49; Strab. xi. 446. pvaakh. Cf. ch. 69. ‘A 
squadron maintaining a strict blockade to prevent all imports and exports’ (#4 
dordciy und exxdciv pndéy). 
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CHAPTER XCIV.—(a.) és tas "AOhvas— ‘to convey the intelligence to 
Athens.’ ppuxrol rod éuso:—‘ war-beacons, to distinguish them 
from those used in peace. Cf. iii. 22, 80. From the long note of the Scholiast 
it appears that they resembled those used in the middle ages, figured in most 
works on heraldry. The peace signal was borne gutetly [jpeuotvres], Schol. 
The war signal was shaken [xiwoirres],in token of alarm. Diod. xii. 49, 4, 
expresses it by the word wupcedew. Cf. Xen. Anabd. vii. 8,15; Eurip. £2. 694; 
Polyb. x. 4.3. The classical passage in illustration is of course the commence- 
ment of the Agamemnon of 7Eschylus. Cf. Herod. vii. 182, ix. 3. So 
dpucrwpla, Soph. Tr. 379; Arist. Av. 1161; and the passive form ¢puxte- 
petoOa, Thue, iii. 80. Scov otn. Seo Jelf, 823, obs. 1. 
ox &y &venos. Dale tr. ‘It was not a wind which would have prevented 
them.’ There is a sort of irony implied. Tr. therefore ‘always supposing of 
course that the wind had not prevented them. See note on Aéyerat, ch. xciii, 
K. -Engelman has ‘der Wind wiirde sie nicht gehindert haben.’ 

(6.) ors yap & ri—' to a certain extent. The reading now adopted for 
the old fo7s yap Sre, from Abresch’s emendation. ot éyovcai—‘ not 
being water-tight. ‘Que aquarum vim ferre non poterant,’ P. Cf. Asch. 8. c. 
Th. 204 (with Blomfield’s note), 793; Supp. 135, daa oréyow; Eur. Fr. Ine. 
9; Iph. A. 888; Plat. Rep. 621 a. xe(ol—‘on foot. The objections 
of Popp. and Kriig., who would read rej, are quite nullified by we(obs wopevo- 
hévous, Vil. 75,7. Said also of sailors proceeding by land. Cf. Crit. iii. p; 
Plut. Philop. 14. HGAAov—'‘ more diligently,’ as often in Thuc. 
Atpévay wAnoes kal tH BAAD ewsperelg—‘ harbour-shutting, and other 
kind of precaution.’ For the indefinite plur. Atwéver cf. ad i. 93, b.; iv. 8, ¢.; 
Diod. u.s., rdy 5¢ Mespoua xAel@pors nal pudakais ixavais SiaraBdryres (custodiis 
opportunis locis collocatis) @xépwoay. Hoesych. in Zéa. Exe: St 6 Mespaseds 
Amévas rpeis xAeorots. Gottl. See Leake, Athen. p. 338, 8q. P. ‘The 
lesson was salutary to the Athenians; from henceforward Peirreus was 
furnished with a chain across the mouth, and a regular guard down to the end 
of the war. Forty years afterwards, however, we shall find it just as negli- 
gently watched, and surprised with much more boldness and dexterity by the 
Lacedsemonian captain, Teleutias,’—Grote, vi. 288. Cf. Xen. Hell. v. 1, 19. 


Cuarrrr XCV.—(a.) The following episode (xcv.—ci.) is of great value. 
Thucydides, himself descended from a Thracian ancestor, living, at the time he 
wrote his history, in Thrace, and having considerable possessions and large 
influence in the country, would have ample means of acquiring full information 
on the subject which he treats. [Cf. Thue. iv. 104; Herod. v. 16; Marcellin. 
in vit.; Grote, vi. 293, n.] With regard to Macedonia, on the other hand, both 
Miller (Dor. i. 454, E. T.) and Gatterer consider the accounts of Herodotus to 
be more accurate than those of Thucydides (Gatt. diss. de Herodott et Thucyd. 
Thracié, quoted by Mill.). For the Thracians generally see Herod. v. 3, 9, 
Vil. 120, viii. 116, ix, 119; Thue. ii. roo, vil. 29, 30; Xen. Anab. vii. 2, 38, 
and the seventh book generally ; Grote, iv. 28. xXetpaovos. Thirlwall 
places this expedition in October ; Dodwell (Anz. Thue.) in October, or Maemak- 
terion ; Grote in November or December. (Observe that Clinton identifies 
Meamakterion with November, Diss. on Attic months, ii. 326.) The Athenians 
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eomplained of the dilatoriness of Sitalkes, who ought to have commenced his 
invasion at a better season for military operations, but, as Grote observes, the 
number of independent chiefs over whom he had not even nominal control, 
rendered this very difficult, if not impossible. ZirdAnys. Cf. 
ad xxix. "OSptons. The Odryse seem to have belonged to that 
Northern swarm of barbarians who invaded Thrace after the Trojan war, and 
their name is often found interwoven with the ancient myths. Thus the 
Thracian singer Thamyris is said to have been an Odrysian (Paus. iv. 33, 4), 
and Orpheus is represented as their king. In Herod. iv. 92 (see Bahr’s note), 
we find them on both sides the Artiscus (now Arda); and the Hebrus itself is 
said to have had its sources in their country. Their name first occurs in the 
account of the Scythian expedition of Darius Hystaspis. While the south parts 
of Thrace were overrun by the Persians, the Odrysians, proteeted by their 
mountains, retained their independence. Teres was hence enabled to incorporate 
many Thracian tribes with his subjects, and to extend his kingdom to the 
Euxine, in spite of a signal defeat which he sustained in that quarter from the 
Thyni. [Xen. Anabd. vii. 2, 22.] In subsequent times they were completely 
subjugated by Philip of Macedon. (Cramer, i. 286, sq.; Smith’s Dict. Geog. 
8.v.) S00 bxrorxécets. The accusative absolute—oxjua nal 
Srov kal pépos. ‘ Woe sometimes find an accusative without any verb on which 
it directly depends, followed by two other accusatives of its parts, each with 
ita proper verb, on the joint notion of which it depends.’ Cf. Soph. Ant. 
21; Jelf, § 581. 4; Matth., § 288; tr. ‘of two promises, wishing to exact the 
fulfilment of one, and himself to fulfil the other.’ Engel. tr. neatly gives the 
sense: ‘ Von ewei Versprechungen, die eine eineufordern, die andere selbst zu 
erfiilien. Bl. ef. Hebrews vi. 18. 

(6.) abrg brooxdpevos. Tr. ‘ having made him certain promises,’ what 
the nature of these promises was Thuc. has not told us. SrarAdzEecey. 
Cf. xxix. He had done so. S{Arwxoyr. Perdiccas ought to 
have given a certain portion of his kingdom to Philip and to Derdas. ([Cf. 
Miiller’s Dor. i. 468; Thuc. i. 57, n., vi. 7.] From Thucydides’ words (ii. 2. ¢. 
és rhy S:Alrrou xpérepoy otcay dpxhv) Poppo thinks he had actually been put 
in possession and reigned, but had been expelled by Perdiccas. He was now 
probably dead, as Sitalces purposes to restore, not him, but his son Amyntas, 
Karaydryot seems also to confirm this view. éxt Bacirela. Matt., 
§ 586, ‘with a view to placing him upon the throne.’ obm ewerdres 
‘was not for fulfilling.’ The imperf. implies that he ‘ shewed no disposition 
or intention to fulfil his promise.’ 

(c.) “Ayywya. Most of the modern German editors read this word with an 
aspirate. This was the founder of Amphipolis, 8.c. 437. (Cf. iv. ro2, i. 57, 
ii, 58. For Amphipolis, see Clinton, F. H. ii. 261.] Cf. Schol.; Cramer, i. 
291; Thue. i roo; Arist. Eth. N. v. 7; Paus. Att. 29; Plin. H. N. iv. 10; 
Acts xvii. 1. €Se.. Cf. lxxxiii.a. The delay of Sitalkes prevented 
their sending them. 


Cuarren XCVI.—{a.) dvlornoiv. Cf. lxviii. a. ‘ex sedibus evocat.’ 
dpuémevos has here its primary meaning, ‘ setting out from ;’ not the usual 
one in Thucydides, ‘ taking up his head-quarters at.’ See note, i. 54. b. 
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Afxov. Of. ch. xix. 6. Mr. Grote (chap. xxv. note) remarks that we learn 
from the researches of modern travellers and geologists that the ideas of the 
direction and ramifications of this great range entertained up to the present 
time are very erroneous. It was considered to be a great belt extending from 
the Adriatic to the Euxine, running nearly parallel with the coast of the Agean, 
and with spurs branching off in a southerly direction, forming the water-shed 
of the Hebrus, with its tributaries Artiscus, Agrianes, Contedesdus, Tearus, 
&e., the Nestus and Strymon. The ancients considered it as the highest range 
with which they were acquainted, though Polybius thought the elevation less 
than that of the Alps (xxxiv. 10, 15). It was said that from its summit could be 
seen at once the Euxine, Adriatic, the Danube, and Alps, and to see this view, 
Philip, last king of Macedon, made the journey described by Livy (xl. 22). 
Pliny, iv. 10, estimated its height at 6000 paces. Modern travellers consider 
the Great Balkan to be 3000 feet high. Hzzmus proper, like the modern 
Balkan, extends from Mount Scomius to the Euxine. It is also known by the 
name of Emineh Dagh (Hom. Jl. xiv. 227; Herod. iv. 49; Theoc. Jd. vil. 76; 
Strab. vii. p. 313; Virg. Georg. i. 491, ii. 489; Ov. Met. vi. 87; Cramer i. 
318; Smith, Dict. Geog., s.v.). Oaadoons és roy EBfeivoy 
xéyroyv, Popp. says this is added because E&t. w. was also used for ‘the 
countries bordering on the Euxine.’ Cf. Xen. Anabd. v. 1, 1. méxpis emt 


Odrdarray thy ev TG Edtelyy xévry. dwepBdyri. The dat. of reference, 
rather curiously employed. See Jelf, § 599, 1; Thue. i. 24. &, ii. 49, ¢.; 
Herod. i. 14, 51, iii. 90, vi. 53, &c. pépn—yeérn, eOvav Snrovdrt, 
Schol. Hence Poppo would rather read yévy or Zvn. K. sees no need of 
ehange, and cf. Acts ii. ro. “lorpov xsorapov, For the account 
of the Thracian rivers see Herod. iv. 48, 9, 51-8. xargxynro. See 
1.120. b. P. 


(0.) Térat—oi dbavarl(oyres (Herod. iv. 93). The Gete lay between the 
Hemus and the Danube, occupying the modern Bulgaria and part of Servia. 
Like their Scythian neighbours on the other side of the river, they were equipped 
with bow and arrow, on horseback. They were reckoned by the ancients 
among the Thracian group of nations, a notion which is supported by Schafarik, 
who has written on Sclavonian antiquities. The theory which identified them 
with the Goths of Scandinavia has been exploded. After the days of Philip of 
Macedon they extended over the countries now known as Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, and became known to the Romans under the formidable name of Dacians. 
Mannert even thinks they stretched as far as Transylvania and Hungary. See 
the valuable note of Bahr, on Herod. u.s. (Smith’s Dict, Geog. 8.v. Dacia.) 
budonevoi—‘cultu similes, P. Cf. iii. 95. vay dpesvOv... 
airovdépwy. In ci. we read of the autonomous inhabitants of the plain. 
Aiot. Cf. vii. 27, where we read of 1300 of this race (rod Araxod -yévous) who 
arrived too late to take part in the expedition of Demosthenes against Sicily. 
(Xen. Cyr. vi. 2, 10; Lips. ad Tac. Ann, iv. 46.) Ovid, speaking of these 
regions, says [ Trist. v. 7, 19], 


Dextera non segnis fixo dare vulnera cultro, 
Quem vinctum lateri barbarus omnis habet. 


(c.) "AyptaGvas «at Aa:alovs. The Peonian Agrianes (Herod. v. 16) 
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were a considerable tribe in point of territory and population. Strabo says 
that the Strymon had its source in theircountry. They were therefore probably 
located near the foot of that part of Hemus known to the ancients as Scomius 
and Rhodope. They were not molested by the Persians when the great removal 
of the Peonijans took place under Darius (Herod. u.s.). In the time of 
Alexander the Great they were under the rule of their native princes, and did 
him good service in repressing the incursions of the Triballi, who lay on their 
north frontier (Arr. EZ. A. i. 5). They formed excellent light-armed troops, 
and are frequently mentioned in the campaigns of Alexander (Diod. Sic. xvii. ; 
Q. Curt. i. 12, 14, ii. 12, 10; Polyb. ii. 65, v. 79; Cramer, 1. 274, who says 
that this is the only passage where the name of the Lei occurs). They were 
probably to the east of the Strymon. (Smith, Dict. Geog. s.v.) 

Béxpt Tpaaiwy. It seems certain from the context that the Grawans were 
the subjects of Sitalces, and accordingly «xéxp: cannot mean, as usually, ‘up to 
@ certain point of time or place objectively.’ From this passage therefore, and 
some others, I am induced to believe that it sometimes has the force of co- 
extensive with, i.e. with that which the succeeding genitive specifies. Here 
then it implies his empire went just so far as the Graaans went, and no farther. 
So in i. 71, c. (where see note), wéxpt rovde is, just so far as this goes, and no 

farther. Cf. i. 51, 90, c., and especially uéxps rot Sexafov, ili, 82. Would not 
this interpretation entirely simplify that difficult passage, Rom. v. 13 ?—&xpr 

vopnou auapria hy év xéope is tr. ‘until the law sin was in the world,’ though 
the apostle’s argument is,—there is no sin without law: there is sin wherever 

there is law; a meaning exactly given. by &yp: in the above sense—‘ sin was 

coextensive with law,’ both nouns being anarthrous. I would suggest a similar 
interpretation for another well-known passage, which has puzzled all the com- 
mentators, and is altered as corrupt by Hermannand others (Ar. Poet. § 12): 9 wey 

oty ¢roxolia ry tTpayydla wéxps udvov mérpou pera Adyou plunots ely oxovdalay 

hxodobOnoer, tr. ‘ The epos has gone along with tragedy only in this one point of 
being the imitation of exalted characters in metrical language.’ This interpreta- 

tion is, I think, confirmed by another passage in the same treatise, del per 6 

pelCov, nexp) rod obydndros elvat, xardAlwy dort, where pexp) is clearly inclusive. 

Tr. ‘ the longer a plot be, the better it ts, provided it be at the same time clear’— 

Méxpt Tod obydnros ely = coincident with clearness. Sxeopulov. P. 

reads SxéuBpov (and so Hesych.). Scopius in Pliny, H. N. iv. 10; Scombrus ; 

Arist. Meteor.i. 13. Cramer, i. 273, considers Scomius to be the Rhodope of 

Herodotus, both being, in fact, summits of the same great central chain. 

ot aplCero—' apud quos populos,’ P. 48. ‘ Having crossed 

the boundary, you are at once in the territory of the autonomous Peonians.’ 

%5n usually marks the point of time; here the limtt of space. In fact, the tw 
are mixed together. The primary notion is retained in the verb dplfero. K. 
compares Vv. 67, Vil. 4, Vili. 101; and so Eurip. Hippol. i. 200, xpbs wovrov Fy 

Keyévn Lapwovindy. 

(d.) TptBaddAods. The Triballi, as we have seen above, lay to the N. of 
the Aprianes. They bordered also on the Pseonians, and reached to the 
Danube, ‘extending, as far as can be determined, from the plain of Kossovo 
in modern Servia, northwards towards the Danube.’—Grote, xii. 31. At the 
time of Alexander's accession, they were by far the most numerous and power- 
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ful people of Thrace. Alexander began his reign by invading their territory, 
and having defeated them, pursued them across the Danube, and made them 
sue for peace. They had previously defeated and wounded his father, Philip 
(Grote, xi. 639). It was while fighting against the Triballi that Sitalces was 
afterwards killed. Cf. Bahr, n. ad Herod. iv. 49; Arist. Aves, 1528, 1626. 
"Ocxlov. Gatterer (in his treatise quoted above) considers that the proper 
name of this river is “Hoxios, or "Eoxos (retained in the modern Ischar or 
Isker river, near the Danube), and Mannert follows his view. The edd. of 
Herod. spell it 2«:ds and Kios or Kids. In Strab. xiii. p. 590, we find Zxatds, 
Plin. H. N. iii. 29, Cescus, Hudson reads ’Ooxfov, and so Poppo, Kriiger, 
and Géller. Herdd. represents it as rising in Mount Rhodope, amongst the 
Peonians, and dividing Hzemus in half (iv.49). Cf. Cramer, i. 273, who spells 
it Escius. Néoros kal 6°EBpos. Both these rivers are men- 
tioned as taking their rise in Mount Scomius or Rhodope. In the time of 
Philip, the Nestus was the boundary of Thrace and Macedonia, and continued 
to be so under the Roman government, It is spelt both Nestus and Nessus. 
In the middle ages it was corrupted into Mestus, and is still called Mesto, 
or Carasou (Black river) by the Turks (Cram. i. p. 308; cf. Herod. vii. 109, 
126; Plin. iv. 11; Liv. xlv. 29). The Hebrus, now Maritza, is the principal 
river of Thrace; rising in the junction of Scomius and Rhodope, it receives 
many tributaries (v. Herod. iv. 89, 92), and falls into the AZgean near A‘nbs, 
forming an estuary called by Herod. (vii. 58) Stentoris (Cramer, i. 316; 
Smith’s Dict. Geog. s.v.). épjmow. Cf. Herod. i. 117, epyjpow odpos. 
The epithet implies that species of wildness and desolation which ariges from 
the absence of human habitations. BI. cf. the Latin secretus, and supposes 
that Milton used a Latinism when writing by the secret top of Horeb, &c. 


Cuaprer XCVII.—(a.) "AB3Shpwy. Cf. chap. 29. a. ex} 
OdrAagocay Kabfjxovea— taking the line of sea-coast’ = 7d napa OdAac. Herod. 
ii. 6. adry xeplrrous dorly 4 7%. mweplxdous may be used 


adjectively or substantively. The Schol. takes the former view, and so Abresch. 
K. inclines to the latter, and cf. Herod. ii. 29, 7d xaplov rovrd dori ex) judpas 


técoepas wAdos. (We find the adj. xpdéwdoos, vi. 44.) kard xpdpuvay. 
Cf. Soph. Phil. 1451. ioti7ai—stand, t.e. be permanently fixed in 
that quarter during the voyage, if there be no foul winds. ynt orpoy- 


ytAy. Merchantmen continued their route during the night, the men-of-war’s 
men generally landed and slept on shore, cf. ch. 93. a. .; Herod. iv. 86. 
eCCwvos. eboradhs, kal xodpos, nal pndey Exwv 1d éuxodifoy, Sch. Cf. Herod. 
i. 74. 103, ii. 34, iv. 101 [where the day’s journey is computed at 200 stades], 
vi. 49,97; Xen. Anabd. iv. ii. 7, ili. 20. 68 g—' itinere terrestri,’ P. 
Jelf, § 603. 2. &vdoat= rede above. The idea implied is that 
of accomplishing with dispatch. Cf. Dionys. Perieg. 985, 

téacov kvevler idy Scov EBdSopov Apap S8evcas 

TpOos nad xpasxvds dvhp dviceey S8irns. 


npoojtav— brought in. The first aorist is very rare, P. cf. Lobeck, Phryn. 
287. We find the first aor. midd. in Hom. JZ. viii. 545, ee wdéAws 8 Bkavro 
Béas wat pia para. ZevGov. iv. 101. This Seuthes must not vY 
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eonfounded with the Thracian king at the time of the return of the Ten Thou- 
sand, Xen. Azad. vii. 2. 17, ii. 7. rerpanogley tardyreoyv. Diod. 
[xii. 50], with his usual amplification, fixes the revenue of Sitalces at more 
than 1000 talents. pddtora Sévapis— the sum total.” Cf. v. 20. c. 
& xpvods nal Rpyvpos efn—‘ so viel davon (Tov pépov) Gold und Silber war,’ 
P. ef the opt. of indefinite frequency, ‘quod de quotannis redeuntibus pecuniis 
sermo est,’ Haack (Madv. App. § 234; Matth.§ 528; Jelf, § 831. 4. a.). Krag. 
and Bernhardy, Synt. p. 406, give the meaning of uncertainty, may perhaps 
come in. Others read fe. iparyrd re cal Acta. sparrd, as P. 
observes, are properly woven fabrics of any sort of texture; but here, when 
opposed to Aeia, they must mean embroidered or brocaded stuffa—he therefore 
tr. ‘ Texrtilia acu picta et levia.’ The barbarian chiefs, as Mr. Grote remarks, 
learnt at length to appreciate the woven fabrics, the polished and carved me- 
tallic work, the tempered weapons, and the pottery which issued from Grecian 
artisans. He compares them to the i¢dopaf’ iepd, and to the xepiapary rexrévev 
3alSada, offered as presents to the Delphian God, Eurip. Jom, 1141; Pindar, 
Pyth. v. 46; Grote, iv. 8,n. ‘The Circassians of the present day weave mats 
of very great beauty, which find a ready market in Turkey and Russia.’— 
Clarke’s Travels, quoted by Grote, ib. p. 9. For the actual custom of offering 
these presents, see Xen. Anabd. vii. 3. 27; Grote, vi. p. 292. n. For Aeia, cf. 
L, and 8S. s.v. A¢ra, and Hom. J1. viii. 441. Grote [ix. 196, n.] compares the 
splendid ‘regia textilia,’ and abundance of gold and silver vessels captured, 
together with Perseus, last king of Macedonia, by the: Roman general, Paulus 


ZEnilius (Liv. xlv. 33-5; Ken. Anab. vi. 1. 2). aAaracKevh, 
Cf. ii. 14. ‘Gerathe mancherlei Art die zur hauslichen Einrichtung dienen,’ 
K. wapasuvacretovct, Many tr. ‘ qui aped regem valebant,’ 


comparing i. 138, yiyvera: wap’ abr@ uéyas. But there seems reason in Arn.’s 
objection that this is to confound durvacretew and 8byacbu ; ‘ reguli infra regem 
positi,’ Goll. Cf. Seuthes, c. ror. ‘ Nebenherrschen, Krig. ‘ Seinen Vasallen,’ 
Engel. tr. For the fact, see Ken. Anab, vii. 3. 16. K. compares Soph. ap. 
Stob. 10. 25, pirdpyupoy pey wav rd BapBdpev yévos. . 

(b.) karerrhoavto tobvavrtioy...Mepoady. This contrast between 
the Thracians and the Persians is illustrated by what Xenophon says respect- 
ing the habits of the younger Cyrus, Anab. i. 9.22. Cf. Cyrop. viii. 14, xxxi. 
2; Grote vi. 292. AauBdvery. P. prefers translating by ‘sumere.” 
Thirlwall thinks the remark of Thucydides more singular than the custom of 

| the Thracians. Bl. considers that among the Thracians, contrary to the practice 
‘in Persia, these gifts were exacted with the utmost avarice and rapacity, and 
that Thucydides is here speaking sarcastically, and with an intent to reproach 
the Thracian nobility. The remark is consequently not so strange. 

emi wrAéov. 1G vdup paxdov Tay bAAwy Opqndy of ’O8pioa exparro, Schol. 
‘Though the custom existed among other Thracians also, the Odrys practised 
it more extensively.’ &o7e—with indicative, actual result in a given 
case, see i. 119. a. 

(c.) *"lovlov xédAwov. Cf. i. 24, The name probably dates from a very 
early period, when the Ionians still inhabited the shores of the Corinthian gulf, 
agd that part of Peloponnese, known subsequently as Achaia. The name is 
“vst used by Aischylus (Prom. V. 840), no trace of the name being found in 
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Homer. Herod. and Thucyd. use the term as synonymous with the Adriatic, 
but in the latter it always applies to the narrow gulf or inlet at the entrance of 
the Adriatic (vi. 30. 44, vii. 33). It was considered to commence from the 
Acroceraunian promontory on the coast of Epirus, and the Iapygian promontory 
on that of Italy (Cramer, i. 5). See the whole question as to its extension 
discussed in Smith’s Dict. Geog. sv. Sevrépa. P. translates 
‘longe secundum ab imperio Scytharum, t.e. secundum quidem 4 Scythico, sed 
tamen longe eo inferius. So in Virgil, ‘longo sed proximus intervallo.’ Were 
it not thus emphatic, we should have simply Seurépa rijs trav XxvOav. Bloomf. 
thinks otherwise, but brings forward no argument of weight. Engel. tr. also 


has ‘ bei weitern in eweiter Linie gegen das der Scythen.’ ebda:povla 
includes all the external adjuncts of national prosperity: forw év xacp eddai- 
povly, Herod, v. 4, and cf. Xen. de Rep. Lac. i. 22. tavrn 8 &8dvara 


€f:cotc@at, Herod. v. 3, ef 8t bm’ évds Kpxorro 4 ppovdot kara rwiTd, Euaxdy 
? dy ey, nal wod\AG Kpdrioroy xdytav eOvdwy Kara ywounv Thy evhy. ‘The 
natural state of the Thracian tribes—in the judgment of Herodotus permanent, 
and incorrigible—was that of disunion and incapacity of political association ; 
were such association possible, he says, they would be strong enough to van- 
quish every other nation, though Thucydides considers them as far inferior to 
the Scythians. The Odrysian dominion had probably not reached, at the period 
when Herod. made his inquiries, the same development which Thucydides de- 
scribes in the third year of the Peloponnesian War, and which imparted to these 
tribes an union partial indeed and temporary, but such as they never reached 
either before or afterwards.’—-Grote, vi. 290. ovx Sri. Jelf, 
762. 3. ty xpos év. Cf. Horod. iv. 50, Sup ye ty xpos ty avp- 
BdaAew. The expression is here used to exclude comparison with Persia, which 
contained many separate subordinate nationalities. ov phy ovdé— 
‘nor yet agatn,’ asin Xen. passim, Vig. vil. 8, Hoogev. de Partic. p. 486. ‘ Not 
that either I mean to say they are on a par with the rest of the world in all other 
points of good counsel and sagacity,’ &c. obx Spovbvrai—as a meiosis for ‘ are 
superior to,’ is intolerable both in respect of the Greek and the sense. 


Cuarrak XCVIII.—(a.) érotpa— when things were ready.’ Cf. ch. 3. ¢., 
éxel 82 ds dx rar duvaraGy érotua Fy, cf. i. 88. a. &pas. For the 
use of this verb, as applied to land forces, see i. ¢. ii. 3. ¢., 10. &., 56. a., &e. 
MaxeSovlay, The name applied tothe country occupied by the tribes dwelling 
northward of Thessaly and Mount Olympus, eastward of the chain by which 
Pindus is continued, and westward of the river Axius. Though it afterwards 
received greater extensions, the original country known by this name was but 
small, and its population peculiar. The eponymous ancestor of mythological 
times was Macednus, son of Lycaon, ancestor of the Arcadians, or Macedon, 
son of Aolus. Herodotus identifies the Macedonians with the Doric race in a 
passage which Miiller has examined at some length [i. 56; Mill. Dor. i. 3. 
&c.]. These are merely attempts to form 8 genealogical connexion between this 
semi-barbarous people and the rest of the Hellenic race. From the resemblance 
of some of their customs to the Illyrians (ef. Strab. vii. p. 327), and on other 
grounds, Miller, by the process of exhaustion, arrives at the conclusion that 
they were of Illyrian descent. Mr. Grote and the writer of the article in 
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Smith’s Geog. Dict. maintain the contrary (iv. 14. n.); Mannert agrees 
with Miller. It is clear, as Miller shows, that though their language differed 
from the Illyrian (v. Polyb. xxviii. 8) and from the Greek, it contained many 
forms commonly called Folic, together with Arcadian and Thessalian words, 
and many which, though not found in Greek, have been preserved in the 
cognate Latin. The race pre-eminently known as the Macedonian, had their 
original centre at Agee or Edessa, the modern Vodhena, and finally absorbed 
the other sectional races, as the Eleimiots, Lynceste, Oreste, &c. (Grote, iv. 
16). ‘The Macedonians of the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. were an 
aggregate only of rude inland tribes, subdivided into distinct petty principali- 
ties, and separated from the Greeks by a wider ethnical difference even than 
the Epirots, to whom they were analogous in character and civilization ; they 
had some few towns, but were chiefly village residents (Thue. ii. 100, iv. 
124). The original seats of the Macedonians were in the regions east of the 
chain of Skardus, north of the chain called the Cambunian Mountains, which 
connects Olympus with Pindus, and which forms the north-west boundary of 
Thessaly, but they did not reach so far eastward as the Thermaic Gulf, appa- 
rently not farther eastward than Mount Bermius, or about the longitude of 
Edessa and Berrhoia. They thus covered the upper portions of the course of 
the rivers Haliakmon and Erigon, before the junction of the latter with the 
Axius, while the upper course of the Axius, higher than this point of junction, 
appears to have belonged to Pxonia, though the boundaries of Macedonia and 
Preonia cannot be distinctly marked out at any time.—Grote, iv. 11. Mace- 
donia, in its proper sense, did not touch upon the sea, and must be distinguished 
into upper and lower ; the former inhabited by people about the west range of 
mountains extending from the north as far as Pindus ; the latter about the rivers 
which flow into the Axius, only extending, however, as far as Pella. From this 
district the Macedonians extended themselves, partially driving back the original 
inhabitants, just as we find in later times the armed hordes of the Sclavonians 
driving the descendants of these peoples into the Chalcidic peninsula, or the low 
grounds near the sea. The subdivisions of Macedonia will be noticed as they 
occur in the following chapters. The Cambunian mountains, which form the 
great south boundary of the country, are the watershed of various rivers, whose 
wide alluvial basins formed the homes, as they modified the character, of the 
several tribes who peopled their banks. From them flow northwards the Aous. 
now Voiussa (see Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 9), whence the Parausi took their 
name (Cramer, i. 9), and the Haliacmon (now Jnje Xara). To the south, the 
Acheloiis, now Aspropotamo (see chap. 102. b.), Peneus (Salempria), and 
Arachthus (Arta). The west spur of the Cambunians forms the Pindus chain, 
and the east terminates in Olympus [cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 4]. The 
other rivers of Macedon are the Zstreus (now Vistritza), flowing by Edessa 
and Pella, along the banks of which ran the Via Egnatia, leading from Epidamnus 
through Thessalonica and Amphipolis, to the Euxine [v. Cramer, i. 80, 280; 
for the pass, through which the Via Egnatia, and the modern road from Durazzo 
to Betolia led into Macedon, see Grote, iv. 3. n.], the Axius, now the Vardar 
{a corruption from the Bardares of Tzetzes and Anna Comnena, hence the 
Vardariot cohorts of the Imperial guard (Smith’s Dict. Geog. p. 236; Mill. 
Dor, i. 451)], with its great tributary the Erigon, now Kutchuk. The country 
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therefore contains three wide alluvial basins, of great extent and fertility, viz., 
those of the Axius, the Erigon, and the upper Haliacmon, which form a great 
contrast as to their capacity for cultivation with the plains and valleys on the 
Albanian or west side of Greece. These are represented respectively by the 
modern districts of Zettovo, Bitolia, and Grevena. On the rivers of Macedon, 
see Cousinery, quoted by Bahr (Herod. v. iii. p. 326). On the present state of 
our knowledge of the geography of these regions, see Grote’s long note at the 
beginning of his twenty-fifth chapter, and the quotations throughout the chapter 
from the travels of Col. Leake, Boué, Grisebach, and Pouqueville. 

Kepnxlyns, now Tchengel Dagh, is the watershed of the streams which flow 
into the Cercinitis palus (now Lake Zakinos) above Amphipolis, through which 
flows also the Strymon (Thuc. v. 7; Arrian. Exp. Alex. i.; Cramer, i. 289; 
Walpole ap. Cramer, i. 295). Zivre@v. The Sinti lived on the banks 
of the Strymon, north of the Siropszeones. Strabo says they once occupied the 
island of Lemnos, thus identifying them with the Sinties of Homer (JZ. i. 
593)}—EvOa pe lyries GyBpes Uap Kouloayro weodyra. Cf. Odys. viii. 294; 
Strabo, Hpit. vii. 331, v. 457, Xil. §49. Livy places them on the right bank of 
the Strymon (xlv. 29). Their chief town was Heraclea, fifty miles from 
Philippi. Cf. Gatterer, quoted by Cramer, 1. 305; Liv. xlii. 51, xlv. 29; Plin. 
iv, 10; Miiller’s Dor. i. 470. Tla:éywy. The Pseonians once 
occupied the greatest part of Macedonia, and even a considerable portion of 
Thrace, extending along the coast of the ASgean as far as the Euxine. It was 
probably the general name of the whole of Northern Macedonia, from the 
source of the Erigonus to the Strymon. ‘ We are not to suppose that the whole 
territory between Axius and Strymon was continuously peopled by them: con- 
tinuous population is not the character of the ancient world. The Pseonians in 
their north-west tribes bordered upon the Macedonian Pelagonia ; in their north 
tribes upon the Illyrian Dardani and Autariate: in their east, south, and 
south-east tribes, upon the Thracians and Pierians, i.e. upon the second seats 
occupied by the expelled Pierians under Mount Pangzus.’—Grote, iv. 20. 
Homer mentions them among the allies of Priam, and places them on the banks 
of the Axius (JZ. ii. 849). Herodotus says they were a colony of the Teucri 
who came from Troy (v. 13, where see Bahr’s note). Livy also says that the 
Dardani of Illyria once exercised dominion over the whole of Macedonian 
Peonia. Hence Niebuhr supposes them to be of Pelasgian race (Rom. Hist. i. 
53). They were divided into several tribes, each probably governed by a 
separate chief (Herod. iv. 12, v. 98, vii. 20). éwi Maflovas. The 
date and circumstances of this expedition are unknown. 

(b.) MalSous. N.E. ofthe Sinti. This tribe is not mentioned by Herodotus ; 
but they are perhaps to be identified with the Thracian tribe uear the Ister, 
whom he ealls the Sigynns, who, as he understood, referred their origin to the 
Medes of Asia: the probability being that they were the Medi of Thrace. 
Strabo calls them Meedo-Bithyni. (Herod. v. 9; Strab. vii. p. 295. 316; Plin. 
iv. 11; Liv. xxvi. 25, xl. 22, xliv. 26; Cramer, i. 306.) AdBnpoyv 
is probably the spot now called Dotran (Cramer, i. 276; Mill. Dor. p. 460), 
a Peonian town on the.frontier of Macedonia, at the foot of Mt. Cercine, a 
branch of the great central chain of Rhodope, perhaps identical with the 
Orbelos of Herodotus (v. 16). Cramer identifies the Lake of Doiran with Lake 
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Prasias, of which Herodotus gives such a curious account in the passage quoted 
above. See Gatterer’s note, quoted in Cramer, u.s. Cf. Herod. vii. 113. 

aweylyvero—‘ his army suffered no diminution,’ did not fall away. ‘ Ver- 
ringerung, K. Cf. xxxiv. a, li. c. Here the expression, though somewhat 
strange, is introduced for the sake of the verbal antithesis—‘ keinen Abgang, 
wohl aber viel Zugang,’ Eng. tr. é¢’ apraythyv. The dat. is more 
usually found (after éw)) in this meaning, v. Matth. § 585, 6. Perhaps after 
‘verbs of motion, when the substantive denotes the action which is the end of 
our going, the accusative would be more correct, as iéva: éx) 68wp, Herod. iii. 


14, lévas én) Ohpay, i. 37. Gore x.r.A, On the fact, cf. Ar. Ach. 
148, Scov rd xpijua wapyéwwv mporépxerat, K.7.A. wevrexaidexa 
puptaddwy. Cf. Diod. xii. 50. 

(c.) paxastpopédpot, asthe Dii, Cf. chap. 96, b. poBhepeéraros. 


Cf. ad chap. 3, ¢. 


Cuarrern XCIX.—(a.) EvwynOpollCovro évy rH AoBhpy. As K. observes, 
the prep. és after a verb of collecting or assembling, bears reference to the place 
of assembly ; év to the fact of the completion of the union (i. 6, c. 23, d. 51, b.). 
Srws €xBarovoiy, On the future indic. after Srws following verbs of 
caring, providing, considering, é&c., see Matth. § 623. 2. It is in fact = dry 
tpéxy. So Thue. vi. 11, oxoweiy Brq rpdmy rd opérepoy axpewts ed Ohoorras. 
Cf. Soph. HZ. 1296; Phil. 54; Ajax, 557, with Wunder’s note; Ken. Anad. 
i. 1. 4, vii. 3, &c. The idiom arises metaphysically from the tendency to vivid 
narration and objective representation which characterizes the language, another 
development of which is found in the usage of és, va, &c. cum indicativo. 
The grammarians have not as yet sufficiently noticed the bearing of this ob- 
jective tendency upon the idioms of the language. kara copuphy— 
‘ keeping along the height. With the genitive it would be down the height. 
Cf. kara ray Kpnuvaev, vii. 44. 6 NlepSixnas. Perdiccas L 
was the son and successor of Alexander I., called the Philhellene. For his 
previous history in connexion with this war see i. 57, 59, 61, 63; ii. 29, 80: 
Diod. xii. 34. In B.c. 424, we shall find him instigating Brasidas to invade 
Macedon and Thrace (cf. iv. 79), but subsequently making peace with Athens 
(iv. fin.), then secretly joining the league against her, but again forming an 
alliance with Athens: siding, in fact, with either of the belligerent parties as 
suited his interest for the time being (v. 80, 3; vi. 7; vii. 9). Clinton fixes his 
death in the archonship of Pisander, 3.c. 413; Ol. xciii. 3. The date of his 
accession is doubtful, as very different periods are allotted to his reign by 
ancient writers (Clinton, F. H. ii. 223. Cf. Tab. in an. 414. 2). 

Avyknoral, One of the four subdivisions of Upper Macedonia. Lyncestis 
comprehended the modern district of Filurina, and all the south part of the 
basin of the Erigon. The district went by the names of Lyncestis and Lyncus. 
In Livy, however, the latter appellative stands for a city on the Bevus. It lay 
to the south of the Pelagones, and between them and the Eordei. It was once 
an independent kingdom, and probably became an appanage of Macedon by 
marriage. [Cf. Thuc. iv. 83, 124; Strabo, vii. p. 326; Liv. xxxi. 33, xxvi. 25, 
xxxii. 9.] Asthe Temenide claimed their descent from Argos, and the kings 
of the Epirotic Molossi pretended to a descent from.the heroic acid race of 
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Greece, so the princes of Lyncus claimed the Bacchiade of Corinth for their 
ancestors. One of these, Arrhibzeus, was on the throne when Brasidas invaded. 
Lyncus (Cramer, i. 193; Grote, iv. 15, 22). "EAtwi@ras, Elimeia, 
another of these subdivisions, comprehended the modern districts of Grevena, 
Verija, and Tyersemba. It lay to the east of Stymphalia, and was originally 
an independent state like Lyncus, but was afterwards conquered by the 
Macedonian kings, to whom it became a very important acquisition, from the 
fact that the passes to Epirus and Thessaly led through this province. From 
the latter it was separated by the Cambunian mountains. We read in Xeno- 
phon of a Derdas, prince of Ehimeia, probably a son of the Derdas mentioned 
here. Gf. Thuc. i. 56; Xen. Hell. v. 2, 28; Liv. xlii. 23; Cramer, i. 200; 
Mill. Dorians, i. 458. bAAa FOyn—e.g. the Oreste. P. 

xa abrd— separate and independent kingdoms.’ 

(d.) "AA€Eavdpos, son of Amyntas I., and tenth king of Macedon (vy. 
Clinton, ii. 221), succeeded his father probably soon after the subjugation of 
Thrace by Megabazus (n.€. 507), and was still living B.c. 463, when Cimon 
recovered Thasos. He probably lived on till B.c. 454. He is known in history 
for his murder of the Persian envoys, his good services to the Greeks, though 
nominally in the train of Xerxes, and his proving his Greek descent when he 
presented himself as a competitor at the Olympic games, [Herod. v. 17-22, 
Vii. 137, Vill. 136-40, ix. 44; ef. Justin. vil. 2.] He no doubt added very con- 
siderably to the dominions of his predecessors, advancing his frontiers along the 
sea coast, and to the interior. But ‘to suppose that Alexander, son of Amyntas, 
made ali these conquests, is an error which is even refuted by the words of 
Thucyd.; although it is very possible that this prince, who began his reign 
about B.c. 488, at the time of the Persian power, and was the brother-in-law 
of a Persian general, added considerably to the territory whieh he had inherited. 
Consequently the story that Xerxes gave Alexander all the country between 
Mounts Olympus and Hemus (Justin. vii. 4) is not entirely fabulous. During 
the interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, the territory of 
Macedon was not much enlarged.’—Miull. Dor. i. 464. 

(c.) TnmevlSas, On the Argive origin of the royal gens of Macedonia, see 
Bahr ad Herod. v. 22, who quotes the following authorities: Isoer, Phslip. 
pp. 88. 103, 4; Paus. vil. 8. 5; Thue. il. 99, v. 80; Socrat. Epis. xxviii. ; 
Max. Tyr. xx. 8; Liv. xxvii. 30, to which we may add Mill. Dorians, i. 172, 
463 (ef. Herod. vii. 173, vill. 137, 8, ix. 44). ‘The origin of the Macedonian 
family, or Argeade, from Argos, appears to have been universally recognised. 
by Grecian enquirers.’—Grote, iv. 21. éBaclrevoav— established 
their sovereignty over, K. Tisepfas. Pieria lying to the east and 
south-east of Eordsea and Elimeia, was one of the most interesting parts of 
Macedonia, both as being the traditionary birth-place of Orpheus, and first seat 
of the Muses, and on account of the important historical events of which it 
subsequently became the theatre. It forms the slope of the range of mountains 
of which Olympus is the highest peak, and is separated from Magnesia by the 
Peneus. It coincides with the modern district of Katerina. [Cf. Herod. vii. 
131. The name was known to Homer, J/. xiv. 226, where Hera passes from 
Olympus through Pieria and Amathia to Thrace.] It was watered by the 


Halisemon, and contained the famous towns of Pydna and Methone, and the 
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poetical localities of Libethrus and Pimplea. (Cramer, i. 204~220.) ‘ Between 
the Thermaic gulf and the eastern counterforts of Olympus and Bermius, there 
exists a narrow slip of plain land, or low hill, which reaches from the mouth of 
the Peneius to the head of the Thermaic gulf; it there widens into the spacious 
and fertile plain of Salonichi, comprising the mouths of the Haliacmon, the 
Axius, and the Echeidorus: the river Ludias, which flows from Edessa into the 
marshes surrounding Pella, and which in antiquity joined the Haliacmon near 
its mouth, has now altered its course so as to join the Axius. This narrow 
strip between the mouths of the Peneius and the Haliacmon was the original 
abode of the Pierian Thracians, who dwelt close to the foot of Olympus, and 
among whom the worship of the Muses seems to have been a primitive charac- 
teristic: Grecian poetry teems with local allusions and epithets which appear 
traceable to this early fact.’—Grote, iv. 17. lidyya:ov. Pangeum 
(now called Pundhar Dagh, or Castagnetz,) is a spur of Rhodope and Hzmus, 
branching off in a south-east direction, lying between the Strymon and the 
Nestus, and forming a boundary line between Macedon and Thrace, and hence 
assigned indiscriminately to either. It was famous for its gold and silver 
mines, which were worked by the Pieres, Odomanti and Satree; v. Herod. vii. 
112, hence called xpuoéBwAov Aéwas by Euripides (Rhes. 919). Of these metals | 
no traces are said to be found in modern times. See Bahr ad Herod. v. 16, 
and the authorities quoted. They are said to have first attracted the attention 
of the Thasians (Diod. Sic. xvi.). Pangseum is often mentioned by the poets 
(Pind. Pyth. iv. 319; Asch. Pers. 5co; Eurip. Rhes. u.s. and 972; Virg. 
Georg. iv. 462; Lucan, Ph. i. 680). Philippi stood at its foot (Cramer, i. 301, 
2). bdypynra. See Cramer, i. p. 297, who quotes Strab. Hpit. vii. 
Pp. 331; Scylax, Pertp. 99; Steph. Byz. s.v. Herodotus also, vii. 112, speaks 
of it as one of the two fortresses of the Pieres. xéAwos— 
‘ Thalgrund,’ K., applied to any sinuous tract of land; v. L. and 8. ; Xenophon, 
Hist. vi. 5, 17, 2Aabe orparowedevodmevos eis roy Bmicbey KéAwov THS Mayrinucts, 
para obveyyus, Kal KixAw Spn Exorvra. Bl. has, I perceive, this reference, and 
also one to Plin. Hist. N. iii. 16, ‘Padus gremio montis Vesuli profluens.’ 
(d.) “Agtov, now Vardar. See sup. c. 98, n. on Macedonia; Hom. JI. ii. 


849; Liv. xxxix. 54. orevhy—'a narrow strip of land, Scottic, 
a strath, Bl.; frequently found in composition, as Stratheden, Strathmore, 
Strathfieldsay. "Hda@vas. The Edonians lay beyond the river 


Axius, at the lower part of its course. They were a large and powerful tribe: 
hence their name is constantly used by the poets as synonymous with Thrace 
generally, "EopSlas. Eordea was one of the four subdivisions 
of Upper Macedonia before alluded to, and comprehended the modern districts 
of Budja, Sarighiul, and Ostrovo. It was contiguous to Elimeia ; north of the 
Bermius, east of Lyncus, west of Edessa, in fact, the basin of the Ludias, now 
Cara Asmac ; v. Miiller’s Dorians, i. 459; Cramer, i. 201; Smith, Geog. Dict. 
p. 236. Cf. Herod. vii. 185 (Bahr’s note); Thuc. iv. 128; Polyb. xviii. 6; 
Liv. xxxi. 39. Ptolemy was a native of Eordsa, according to Arrian, E. A. vi. 
28, Bpaxt = uipdv. Cf. i. 14, not. éécnayv. Mill. 
Dor, i. 458. Between Strymon and Axius. See Grote, iv. 23. 

‘AAponxtas. Almopia or Almonia was an ancient settlement of the Minyans 
(Mull. Dor. i. 458, 469; Plin. H N. iv. 17) on the confines of Macedonia and 
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Thessaly, apparently not far from Pieria: whether they were of Macedonian 
race is difficult to say (Grote, iv. 14, 23). Cramer places Almopia near the 
sources of the Erigonus, on the borders of Illyria, ¢.e. rather to the north-west 
of the locality assigned them by Miiller (Cram. i. 272). Tpnortwrlas 
is said to be the Attic, Kpnoravias the Jonic orthography, P. Herod. places it 
near the sources of the Echeidorus. Kruse says it is called now Christonia 
(Hellas, i. 435, ap. Pop.). Cf. Herod. i. 57 (Bihr’s note), v. 3, vii. 124, 7, 
Vili, 126. BioaAriayv. HBisaltia includes the maritime district 
west of the Strymon, and the land to the interior (Mill. Dor. i. 454). Thucyd. 
however makes Mygdonia reach as far as the Strymon. Herod. makes the 
Persians enter Bisaltia immediately after crossing the Strymon, viii. 115. Cf. 
villi. 326. Grote, iv. 18, 28. 


Cuarrer C.—(a.) éx:évros—the genitive absolute implying cause. Cf. 
ch. 8; Jelf, § 710, 6. "ApxéAaos. Archelaus succeeded his 
father, B.c. 413; he reigned fourteen years, and was assassinated, B.c. 399, 
in the archonship of Laches (Diod. xiv. 35, 7). Plato calls him spurious, and 
an usurper, and says he was a son of a slave of Alcetas, named Simiche (Gorg. 


p. 471 A; Clinton, il. 233; Mill. Dor. i. 483). Erepne. The 
proper word for road-making; v. Wesseling ad Herod. iv. 136. Ta 
G\Aa Ssexdéounce. Bl. says there is an ellipse of thy xdpay, referring to 
ch. 15, Th Te KAAG Biexdopnoe Thy Xdpay, Kal, K.T.A. berm. Cf. 


Clinton's dissertation on the kings of Macedonia, vol. ii. p. 220. Herod. viii. 
139, gives the line of Macedonian kings. The three first usually given are 
considered by Clinton to be merely mythical. The predecessors of Archelaus 
will therefore be Perdiccas I., Argeus, Philippus I., Aeropus, Alcetas, 
Amyntas I., Alexander I., Perdiccas II. (Mill. Dor. i. 463; Grote, iv. 23). 

(5.) Ei8ouévny. Miller, from the Itineraries, places Idomene fifty-three 
miles from Therma. [Dor. i. 474.] It was on the borders of Peonia, on the 
road leading from Stobi to Thessalonica. In some modern maps we see a spot 
marked Jdomini in this locality (Cramer, i. 230). Topruviay 
is placed by Ptolemy in ASmathia, south of Idomene; he writes the name 
Gordenia (Cramer, i. 230; Mill. u.s.). "Araddrrny. From a 
passage in Steph. Byz. Dr. Arnold proposes to read Allante, cf. Plin. iv. 10, 35, 
but Miller, Spruner, and Cramer all read Atalanta. Evpwowdy 
is placed by Pliny on the Axius. [H. N. iv. 10.] Nothing further is known 
of its history, than that it appears in a list of towns in the seventh century 
(Cramer, i. 231). 

(c.) T1éAAns. Pella, one of the most ancient and celebrated cities of Mace- 
donia, stood at the distance of 120 stadia from the mouth of the Ludias, to 
which point the river was navigable. It was on the borders of Bottiea and 
Emathia ; Herodotus assigning it to the former (vii. 123), Ptolemy to the 
latter (p. 82). Philip considerably enlarged and embellished it, as being his 
native city (cf. Dem. de Cor. 83), and here Alexander also was born (hence 
‘ Pellzus juvenis, Juv. x. 169; Lucan, iii. 233). Its situation is exactly 
described by Livy, xliv. 46, xlv. 29 [probably from Polybius, xxix. 3]. It was 
afterwards colonised by Julius Cesar. Its ruins are still visible near the 
modern Palatisa. Euripides probably resided here under the patronage of 
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Archelaus, and the scenery in its neighbourhood is supposed to have suggested 
some passages in his Bacche (Cramer, i. 223). ‘Though in later times the 
residence of the kings was transferred to marshy Pella in the maritime plain 
beneath, yet Edessa was always retained as the regal burial-place, and as the 
hearth to which the religious continuity of the nation (so much reverenced in 
ancient times) was attached.’— Grote, iv. 16. Képpov. A place 
of no great importance, except from its being sometimes confounded with the 
Cyrrhus in Syria. The town of Palgokastro, about sixteen miles north-west of 
Pella, very probably represents the site of Cyrrhus (Leake, N. G., quoted in 
Smith, Dict. Geog. s.v. and Cramer, vol. i. 229; Mill. Dor. i. 458, n.). 

Sxn B8oxoi. Cf. chap. lxxix. f. K. says the words must be taken with 
éoéBadrAov—' wherever it seemed fit.’ éo €BaAAov—a rare word for 
a charge of cavalry, K. dad wAfGous. The sentence is very much 
involved. P. seems inclined to refer it to the Thracians, as though it were, 
‘encumbered by their own numbers,’ K. would strike out abdrobs and read 
xabéoracay. I believe it is an elliptical way of speaking—‘ brought themselves 
into great peril when they did fight, and therefore soon left it off’ On 
wepikAndpevot cf. Ces, B.C. iii. 30, ‘ne duobus circumcluderetur exercitibus. 


Cuaprer CI.—(a.) Adyous éwotetro =Adyous xpowépepe, i. §7—‘ agebat,’ 
P.; ‘began to negotiate ;’ ‘ unterhandelte,’ K. ob eapiicay trais 
vavoly. Of. xev. c. and Grote quoted there. amiorotyres phy, 
x.7.A. Here we have an illustration of the redundant negative, which may be 
expressed in somewhat vulgar English— being doubtful that he would not come. 
Tetxhpets—a rare word in Attic Greek. K. cf. Thue. iv. 25; Herod. i. 162; 
Xen. Hell. v. 3,2. Tr. ‘having made them take refuge in their fortifications. 
Cf. our expression of ‘ putting persons in a state of siege.’ Havaiot, 
x.7.A. These obscure tribes of Peonian and Thracian origin must be placed 
near the Strymon ; but their exact locality cannot be determined. The Odo- 
manti were contiguous to, and apparently intermixed with, the Edones, Ptolemy 
identifying Edonis with Odomantice. ‘They were probably settled upon the 
whole of the great mountain Orbelus, extending along the north-east of the 
lower Strymonic plain, from about Meleniko and Demarissar to Zikhna in- 
clusive, where they bordered on Pangzeus, the gold and silver mines of which 
they worked with the Pieres and Satre.’—Smith, Dict. G. s.v. Herodotus 
says they were Ponians, and were not conquered by the Persians, v. 6. Thue. 
(v. 6) speaks of Polles, their independent prince. Drabescus (Thue. iv. 102) 
was probably one of their towns. The Panzi are also called Edonians by 
Steph. Byz., who places them near Amphipolis. The Dersei are also men- 
tioned by Herodotus [Herod. vii. 110, ef. v. 11, with Bahr’s notes on both 
passages]. The Droi some think to be the same as the Derszi (Cramer, 1. 303. 
sq.). [Mr. Grote places them in the plains north-east of the Strymon, near 
Mount Pangeus, and not far from Amphipolis, vi. 295.] 

(5.) rapéoxe Adyov— prebuit occasionem rumoris,’ Huds. ; ‘ gave rise to 
talk—afforded matter of discussion, Dale. Bl. quotes an example, Xen. Cyrep. 
vi. 1,21. We might tr. ‘gave occasion to a rumour which even reached to 
(m2) those who were enemies of the Athenians.’ #4—‘ as to whether 
it might not be possible that,’ &c. Cf. Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 13. 
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card rd Evppaxixdy—in accordance with the terms of the alliance existing 
between them. Cf. xxii. c. éxwéxwy K. translates by ‘ tiber- 
schummend,’ P. by ‘occupatam tenere. The Scholiast explains it by ém- 
xeluevos. But this sense of the word, though common in Homer and Herod., 
is never, P. says, found in Thucydides, We have it as ‘ halting there, Xen. 
Cyrop. iv. 2,6; v. 4,38. Cf. Acts xix. 22. abrg. So Xen. 
Anab. i. 7, 20, Td 8& woAd abrg dvarerapaypévoy éxopetero. It is the dative 
of the object more remotely affected by the action of the verb. The want of 
provision affected him through the army. It is equivalent to the construction 
where the want would be expressed as the subject of some verb having rhy 
orparetay for its direct, and adr¢ for its remote object. Therefore I believe 
Arn.’s translation to be a good one, though Bl. disputes it—‘ when he found 


that the army had no provisions.’ Zrapsdnov. Cf. Herod. iv. 
80. Poppo prefers this reading to Ywap3dkov or Srapaddxov. 
xpogmotetrai—‘wins over to his views.’ Cf. chap. 85, d. TpidkovrTa 


Tas wdoas huépas. See Jelf, $454. Cf. Thue. iii. 66, vijes al waoa déxa; 
Herod. vii. 4, Baciveboavra ta advra Erea € re Kal rprhxovra. So omnino in 
Latin, e.g. Ces. B. G. iv. 38, ‘Es duo omnino civitates obsides miserunt.’ 
‘Macedonia then (é.¢. at this time) contained the elements of a great power 
afterwards developed by Archelaus and Philip, though one scattered and 
feeble.’ —Thirlwall. 


Cuaprer CII.—(a.) of 8t dv Navwdxrq@. The narrative is resumed from 
ch. xcii. "Aordxov. Cf. ad ch. 30, a., where we learn that the 
Athenians expelled their tyrant Euarchus. dwoBdyres és. P. 
couples the és with éorpdrevoay, and this punctuation is adopted by Goll, Arn., 
Blomf. terpakogiots. These, P. thinks, were the classiarii from 
the forty triremes, ten éw:Baral to each being the usual complement. 

Zrpdrov. See n. to lxxx. e. Kopévtwy. A small town lying, 
it is supposed, between Metropolis and old Ainia. Its probable remains were 
seen by Colonel Leake on a hill about a mile from Prodhromo. 

ov 8oxotvras BeBalovs— dubia fide. Cf. v. 43, e. Duk. 

Kuvnra. He had probably been expelled by the opposite party (Cramer, ii. 
33; Grote, vi. 285). 

(3.) Olviddas. The siege of this place was the great object of the expedi- 
tion; as this great and powerful town had from time immemorial (def wore) 
sided against the rest of Acarnania and Athens. Cf. ch. 82,1. 111, ¢. 
"AxeAgos. The largest and most celebrated of Grecian rivers, equally famous 
in mythical and historical times. It takes its rise in Mount Pindus, near a vil- 
lage now called Khaliki, probably a corruption of Chalcis [v. Dion. Perieg. 496]. 
After flowing through the mountainous district of the Dolopians and Agreans, 
it entered the plain of Acarnania and Atolia near Stratus, and discharged 
itself into the Ionian sea near (Eniade. Its waters are of a whitish yellow or 
cream colour, hence its epithet in Hesiod ( Theog. 340), ’AxeAgdv 7’ dpyupodlyny 
(copied by Dionys. Perieg. 433), and its modern name of Aspropotamo, or 
‘White River.’ Homer only mentions it once, but calls it the king of rivers. 
(Zl. xxi. 194.] Dr. Wordsworth says, ‘That the Acheloiis should have been 
generally considered in Greece as the symbol and synonym of water is probably 
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to be ascribed to its superiority in magnitude to the other streams of the 
Greek continent’ [Greece, p. 12]. Cf. Virg. Georg. i. 9, ‘Poculaque inventis 
Acheloia miscuit uvis.’ (So our own poet Lovelace says, ‘When flowing cups 
pass quickly round, With no assuaging Thames.’) For the classical passages in 
illustration of this symbolic use, see Macrob. Saturn. v. 18, and Elmsley ad 
Eurip. Bacch. §19. In mythology, Achelows, as a river god, received especial 
honours ; he is also celebrated for his rivalry with Hercules for the possession 
of Deianira ; the horn wrenched off from the ‘Tauriformis’ god by Hercules, 
being metamorphosed into the Cornucopia. Cf. Apollod. ii. 7; Soph. Trach. 
9, 507; Diod. Sic. iv. 35; Paus. ili, 18, 9; Ov. Met. ix. 1, 90, &c.; Sen. Here. 
Gt. 300. kvw0ev wév. ‘The only way of removing the difficulty is to 
supply jéwy from the preceding, and to take &yw0evy with Arn. as standing for 
kvm, superne, high up the river, as we find it, iv. 108. We may tr. with GélL: 
““superne quidem Stratum urbem, ubi vero in mare influit, Geniadas preter- 
Jluens.” ’—Bl. weptktpvdCeov— surrounding with water, so as to 
insulate the city.’ Strabo mentions three marshy lakes in this neighbourhood. 
The question as to whether these are alluded to by Thucyd. here is discussed 
by Colonel Leake, N. Greece, iii. 593. Of. Arrian, Anad. vi. 14, 5. Bl cf. the 
description of Venice, Livy, x. 2. 

(c.) "Extvd8ewyv. These islands are said to have derived their name from 
the echinus, or sea-urchin, in consequence of their sharp and prickly outlines. 
Homer (JJ. ii. 625) calls them ’Exiva:, and speaks of them as inhabited, and 
sending a contingent of forty ships to the Greek force against Troy, under a 
distinguished warrior named Meges. Later writers mention them as rugged 
and desolate. The chief of them was Dulichium (Hom. Qd. i. 245, ix. 24, xiv. 
397, &c.; Strabo, x. 456), which some writers identify with Dolicha ; the latter 
appears, however, to be too small to answer the description of Homer, while 
its position does not tally with that of the island mapped out in the passages 
foregoing. Dodwell supposes it to have been submerged by a violent convulsion 
of nature, and says some Greek sailors told him of an island seven miles long, 
which was submerged by the ocean. Herodotus [ii. 10] alludes to the fact of 
the Echinadeg being gradually united to the mainland (Paus. viii. 24, 11; Ov. 
Met. viii. §88). But both of these writers were ignorant of the fact, known to 
modern writers on physical geography, that, after a certain point, this junction 
of the islands off the mouth of a river to the mainland ceases, the superfluous 
alluvial deposit being swept away (as at the mouths of the Nile and Danube) 
by the irresistible force of the deep sea. Pliny (iv. 12, 19) enumerates nine of 
the Echinades, other writers, as Ovid, mention only four. Strabo calls them 
‘very numerous.’ ovdty &méxovoat Cf. otdéva xpdvoy, supra, 
]xxxiv.a. apoaxot &el—‘ is constantly making alluvial deposit. 
cial ray vhowy at hrelpwyrai-—' and some of the islands have been united 
with the mainland (lit. continentalized, made into continent). Cf. Herod. ii. 10, 
kal ob hrora ’AxeAgov, bs féwy 35: ’Anapvarins nal éfrels és OdAaccay Tir 
"Exwddwv vicwr ras tpucéas 43 Hretpoy rexolyxe. The verb has been employed 
by the imitators of Thucydides, vide BI. éAmls 32 xa) rdoas, 
x.7.A.—! there is every reason for believing that this may be the case with all, 
after no very great lapse of time.’ On this use of éAnls cf. i. 1, 8. 

Tis mpooxacews k.7.A. Seo Jelf, § 898, 3. Te ph oneddy- 
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vuoOar Edvdecuot ylyvovrai—‘ mutually serve to connect the alluvium, in 
consequence of its not being dispersed, K.and D. P. prefers the reading rd uf, 
but Madvig observes, where the infinitive thus used expresses the consequence 
and not the cawse, it should properly follow the verb. Cf. lxxv. c.: guvdecpos 
8 Ay abrots ra EbAa, ‘the woodwork served asa frame to hold the bricks 
together.’ I believe myself that the collocation shows tis mpocxdécews to be 
the latter of two nouns, whereof Tq@-p}-cKxeddvyvebu, is (¢.¢. stands for) the 
former ; and that the dative is simply an instrumental one. Tr. ‘ are, from the 
non-dispersion of the alluvial deposit, bound together as in a chain.’ 
rapardAadi— obliquely,’ in a sort of quincunx order— °_", °° ‘ schrage gegen 
einander, K. (cf. Lobeck ad Soph. 47. 1087)—whereas kata orotxoy is in 
parallel lines— = °° ¢ ° Sre 3% GAacbat abrdév— when, as the 
legend goes,’ &c. For this use of 8) see supra. Cf. Arist. Lysist. 523. The 
verb refers to actual wandering, not, I think, as some have suggested, to mental 
hallucination, though the latter meaning may be supported (Soph. 47. 23). 
Serudre@y. For the best comment on this phrase see the opening of Aésch. 
Eumenides. Cf. Thue. vii. 80. dbweixdyra— obscure significantem,’ 
iris, not #, is used, because no particular spot is specified, ‘a country such 
that. For this peculiar force of 8ovis, in introducing the especial attribute 
of the object, its real property, or differentia, see Jelf, § 816.b. For mpiv dy» 
see Jelf, § 848. So Madvig; xply dy is only used in this way after a negative 
expressed or implied. p}xw—not ofr, the command itself, which 
would be of course expressed by ufme, being here tacitly quoted. Of. Soph. 
Phil, 14.09, 

phew ye ply by Trav huérepwy 

dips piOwy, wai Tolayros, 


pe piagpévns— rendered unclean for him to be in, Slarra— 
‘a place sufficient to support life. For this sense of dlarra, nearly equivalent 
to our ‘home,’ see Arist. Eth. Nic. i. 6; Thue. 11. 16. A. cf. Philost. See 
Herod. 562, Sla:ra tG cdpart éxirndela. Compare the use of rpoph in Soph. 


Gd. Col. 362; Phil. 32, &e. éSuvdorevaoe— founded a dominion.’ 
érwvuula, Koupitis was its ancient name according to the Scholiast. Cf. 
Strabo, x. 2, 8 and 3. Aeydpeva, i.e. Thucyd. does not vouch for 


the story. See what is said supra, xxiii. and cf. Herod. vii. 152, éyd 5t dpelrw 
Aéyew 7d Acydueva, welBeoOal ye phy ov xavrdracw dpelrw, 


Cuaprer CIII.—édvip dvr dvipds. The first instance of such an ex- 
change, says BL; the first recorded instance, K. P. ef. v. 3, where a similar 
exchange is mepvtioned. He observes also that éAev@épous implies that the 
slaves were sold. 
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BOOK III. 


Carrer I.—(a.) dua rg oclrm a&xudCovri—ac. in June B.c. 428, 
Olymp. 88,1. The period comprises the ripentng of the corn, i.e. at Athens— 
the end of May and the beginning of July. Goll. fixes the period a month later, 2 
but he is undoubtedly wrong. See Vémel’s Dissertation, Frankfort, 1846. 

(6.) 8% wapelxo:—‘ wherever opportunity offered! Arn. rather, ‘ might 
chance to offer,’ for such is the indefinite force of the opt. Arn. quotes ef po 
mapelxot, Soph. Phil. 1048. Cf. iv. 36, and olowep &y 6 Oeds srapelxy, Plat. 
Theatet. 150 D, cited by Kriig. 

(c.) Td ph Kakoupyety = dore ph xaxoupyeiy, or Tov ph Kaxoupyeiy, oF 
as an accus. after efpye, which is constructed with two accusatives, Arist. 
Vesp. 333, Kriig. The explanation of the Schol., ‘ellipsis rod did,’ is futile. 
Cf. Matth. § 534. 

(d.) r@v &eAwy. First the ‘arms’ of the soldiers; then the spot where 
they were piled; hence by an easy transition, as here, the encampment. Cf. 
ii. 2, i, rr, and ili. 64. 


Cuarter II.—(a.) Aristotle (Politics, v. 2. 3), in illustration of the posi- 
tion that national evils frequently arise from the quarrels of individual citizens, 
quotes the case of this revolt, which was he says produced by the indignation 
of one Doxander against the Athenian government for refusing to sanction the 
marriage of his sons with two orphan heiresses. The fact, as Grote says, may 
be quite true, but with Thucydides before us we can hardly call it the cause of 
the war. BovaAn@évres—sc. of AéoBior, understood from A€eBos. 
Cf. infra, ch. v. a, on the revolt of Lesbos. See Niebuhr, Vortrage tb. alt. 
Gesch. ii. 68. . . 

(5.) nal radrny thy axdoraciv. Thea has occasioned trouble, as the 
Scholiast says, obx ws Kal &AAnY wexoinuévay daécraciv, The language is some- 
what inverted, but the meaning plainly is: ‘The first attempt failed, and even 
this one was made against their will.’ On the facts see Grote vi. 303-4. 
X@otv—sc. by building a x@pa across the mouth. See the notes on the har 
bour of Pylos. W. 

(c.) & peraweprdperot Roav—‘had sent for, D. But this is an in- 
correct rendering of the present, or rather imperfect, participle—‘ were engaged 
in sending for, cf. i. 38. kara ordotv— domestic sedition ;’ ‘ Bir- 
gerzwistes halber, Kriig., connected with pnvural ylyvorras. pynvural— 
‘informers, emphatic; not simply infoym. 

(d.) EvvotxlCovgi—‘ are attempting to centralize. They attempted what 
Theseus effected in Attica (cf. ii. 15) and the Thebans tried to effect in Beeotia; 
i.e. to make the independent wéA:s into municipal 8%po: subordinate to their 
own jryevovla, So Arn., but Goll. and Popp. understand it rather of the actual 
gathering of the population within the walls of one metropolitan city for 
purposes of defence. They compare the case of Olynthus (i. 58). So too 
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Thirlwall: ‘The population of Mytilene was receiving continual additions from 
the smaller towns under her influence, from which by persuasion or force she 
transplanted the inhabitants within her own walls.’ 

(e.) MurtAfvny. Therefore Mytilene, not Mitylene. The former is the 
orthography found on coins and in some of the best Greek MSS. But the latter 
is of such frequent occurrence in MSS. of the Latin writers, that it has been 
generally adopted. Even Mr. Grote writes Mitylene. See Duker’s note, iii. 25, 
quoted by Ar. 

(f.) Botwra@y ~tvyyevay. Because Penthilus, son of Orestes, after bis 
expulsion from Peloponnesus by the Heracleids, led a colony of Beotians to 
Lesbos. ‘The Beotians,’ says Arn., ‘like most of the people of the northern 
parts of Greece, considered themselves to belong to the AXolic race—a name 
and race of the highest antiquity, as AZolus was said to be the e/dest son of 
Helen.’ The Lesbians were always acknowledged as AZolians. Hence the 
Lesbian Sappho is ‘ Xolia puella’ with Horace (Od. iv. 9. 12), and her lyric 
strains, which he was proud to copy, ‘ Atolium carmen’ (Od. iv. 3.12). Cf. 
Thue. vil. 57, and viii. 100. éwelyovrat, an uncommon use of the 
word, but cf. iv. 56, viii..9. Pop. tr. ‘hurrying in, i.e. urgently bringing in. 


Cuaprur III.—(a.) &pre nradtorapévou— ‘just commenced ; ‘had so 
recently broken out,’ D. But would not this require a past participle? Render 
—‘just come into full effect,’ or ‘ operation, ‘ fairly afoot,’ and cf. i. 1. 

(6.) epooroAcndéoacda: A. warns us to distinguish from mpoomroAe- 
paca. The first medio sensu is, ‘to bring upon themselves a war with Lesbos 


in addition to that in which they were already engaged ;’ the second, ‘ to bring . 
upon another state a war with Lesbos in addition to that in which rv was already . 


engaged.’ 

(c.) wet(ov pépos—‘ assigning more than right, i.e. too much weight to the 
wish, that it might not be true,’ or, to the not wishing tt to be true, making the wish 
the father to the thought, as Shakspeare has it. So also olerp xAdoy veluavres, 
xlviii. and véyovres re POdvyp wAciov wépos, Eur. Supp.241. The &4A70% refers 
to Ta Karyyopoupéva contained in xaryyoplas. Bl. quotes imitations from Philo 
Jud. and Dio Cassius which leave no doubt as to cher conception of the meaning. 

(d.) Madéevros. See note on iv. ‘Nomen nihil aliud significat, nisi 
Apollinem axpatoy, nam Dii dxpaio: multi sunt in nummis Mytilenzorum,’ G. 
who follows Miiller in his Dorians. It was probably this Dorian word that 
the Latins confused with ‘Maleventum.’ Hence the singular euphemism of 
re-christening it ‘ Beneventum.’ Could it, notwithstanding the difference in 
quantity, be connected with Latin mdla, a jaw? 

(e.) eat hy wey tunBH 4 wel pa—sc. nards by yew. Where the apodosis 
to one of the alternatives is too obvious for misconstruction, or too disagreeable 
for mention, it is sometimes suppressed, as here. Some editors call this 
aposiopesis. Perhaps it is better to confine this to the last-mentioned class, 
like the famous ‘ Quos ego—sed prestat,’ of Zin. i. 135, and Herod. viii. 62, ot 
ei pevéeis abrov Kal pévwy Foca avhp Gyabds: ef Bt uh «.7.A. To the former 
belong the following well-known instances : 


ei pty Sdéaovor yépas tueyduuor "Axaio) [ear@s eter]... 
ei 5€ Ke uh Séwow K.7.A— Il. i. 137. 


— 
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As also Plato de Rep. 575 D: ob ody day pty Exdvres Swelxwow [Karas Exer]" 
day 3t uh exerpérp 4 wéAts. And again, Protag. 325 p: nal dy poy éxdy 
welOnras [Kadd@s exer]: ei 3t uh Sowep tddov eiOivovow. Kriig. cf. iv. 13. 3. 
More on the subject may be seen by consulting the editors on Arist. Plutus, 
466. .  €lwety depends on a verb supplied fr. éomyyéren. 

(f.) ras S8éxa rpthpers. As this is not a case of ‘previous mention,’ 
Goll. says, ‘aliquis querat cur addatur articulus,’ It seems to me plain enough, 
though not exactly explicable by ‘illze decem naves, que forte apud Athenienses 
erant.’ Does it not rather imply the known and necessary Lesbian contingent 
—the ordinary Lesbian quota to the fleet? érothoayro. We had 
a similar usage, ii. 83, évrds wotcodvyra; cf. also viii. 1, és dopadclay woretcbas, 
and infra vi. a, or perhaps i. 87, b. 

(g:) FAG xpnodpmevos. Many understand ‘a favorable voyage.’ See i. 
137. b. and Kriig.’s note on Xen. Anad. v. 9. 33. Arn. considers it as simply 
contrasted with d3és, ay in vi. 97, o}re wAovy, obre dddv aréxet. 

(4.) rdre KAA. Arnold takes these words per se—‘ in other things ;’ he 
should have said ‘ ald the other things ;’ and then constructs, épdAaccoy wept rd 
nuitéheota Tav Trexav ppatduevor (abrd). I confess that I should in this case 
have preferred épvAdccovro (though later writers I believe employ pvAdrrw 
sine objecto). Peile objects to épvAacaoy without an accusative of the object, and 
constructs, rd re BAAa, Tay TetxGy Kal Aiwévew wépt, TA NuirérAcota ppatdueror 
éptAacocov. He thus makes ra &AAa agree with quiréAcora Epya, and both 
governed by épdAagooy, while réy x.7.A. is, governed by wép: post casum. ‘ They 
both did not go out (to the temple), and the other half-finished works in which they 
were engaged about their walls and harbours, they protected with barricades ;’ 
or, ‘as for the rest, i.e. as respected their walls and harbours, they barricaded the 
unfinished portions. This use of wépt seems somewhat unusual; the difficulty 
not being that it follows its case, but that it follows a noun with something to 
be supplied from a verb, sc. rijs puAdtews. But even if this interpretation be 
right, I should still, from its position and frequent occurrence in similar col- 
locations, make 74 &AAa=' with respect to the other matters.’ Otherwise 6 &AAos 
must have the same force as &AAos in the common idiom, where it signifies 
‘besides,’ and I scarcely think it can. Goll. makes the expression identical with 
Th re BAAa eptAacooy, wept Ta HuiTéAcoTA Tay TeLxGy kal Amévov Ppatduevor, 
and this is well enough, if, supposing Thucydides to have meant this, we can 
understand why in simple narrative he should have so contorted and mis- 
placed his words. It is not to be paralleled by similar inversions occurring in 
speeches, or in the expression of abstruse intellectual conceptions. However, 
as Pop. and Kriig. assent to this, the reader may adopt it. We have, as they 
say, ppatduevor without an objective case in viii. 35. 


Cuaprer IV.—(a.) of *A@nvator—as Edpwy. Pop. Prol. vol. i. 307, 
compares iii. 5, of rpeaBets ds oddev HAPoy wxpdtaytes, and v. 28, vii. 32. 
émrierket, cf. Tod éxcexods, i. 76, and é@meces 1rd wapa toy yeypaupévoy yvdpuory 
Sixaov, Ar. Rh. 1. 13, and infra xl. c. 

(b.) r@v StaBadrAdvtwy. We might have expected the past participle. 
But the participle with the article becomes so thoroughly a noun substantive 
that it drops the temporal element of its sense, so to speak, and follows the same 
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law. Arn. translates ‘the informers. This is a matter of some importance, 
and has not received as prominent notice from scholars as it should have done. 
Compare tots éwayouévots, ii. 2; of xpodldovres, ii. 5. See also of diapedyorres, 
iii. 40, and a remarkable case Soph. Elect. 334, Giédip. Tyr. 1247,  rl- 
xrovoa, ‘the mother.” Of. rovs pevyorras, i. 24. d.; of dwepBalvovres, xxiii. a. ; 
St. Matt. ii. 20. 

(c.) AaOdyres 7d TaY AOnvalwy vavrixdy. ‘These arrivals and dis- 
patches were carried on without the knowledge of the Athenian admiral ; 
chiefly in consequence of the peculiar site of the town, which had been orginally 
placed upon a little islet, divided from Lesbos by a narrow channel or ewripus, 
and had subsequently been extended across into the main island, like Syracuse 
and so many other Grecian settlements. It had consequently two harbours, 
one north, the other south of the town. Kleippides was anchored off the 
former, but the latter remained unguarded.’—-Grote, vi. 306. 

(d.) rH Madég. Certainly not Strabo’s Malea, or Cape Zeitoun, as that 
was seven miles away—a distance which would make provisioning the seamen 
impracticable. The article, moreover (as P. remarks), implies that it is the 
locality indicated in the word MaAdevros, and this was only Efe rijs wéAews, 
spot to which the citizens went in procession—saydnyel. I believe it to have 
been the N.E. headland forming one side of the harbour. The term MaAéa, 
like the Celtic ben, or dun, the Saxon head, and many others, seems to have 
been a descriptive word converted into a local appellation, and so applicable to 
many places of the same kind, e.g. there was another at S. pt. of Peloponnesus. 
The word ‘ gate’ in our own language is applied similarly to all sorts of places, 
sometimes close to each other. Both Arn. and Thirlwall adopt the same solution. 

(c.) ob yap éxiorevoy. Arn. makes rots depend on éxiorevey, and con- 
siders (Sore) xpoxwphoew a sort of epexegesis— trust to the answer from Athens, 
that tt would have a prosperous issue.’ But it was about the issue of their 
application, and not that of the reply, that they were dubious, I should render 
—‘they felt no confidence in the answer that was to come from Athens, that they 
should succeed in respect of tt’ Compare ém) petloy (= xpo) xwphcavros of 3, 
person, iv. 117. Peile makes xpoxwphoey impersonal (as ii. 56, ob pévro: 
xpoexépnoé ye), and tots the dative after it—‘they felt no confidence that 
there would be a favorable issue to what depended upon the Athenians ;’ and com- 
pares dard ray AecBloy, iii.6. (Pop. renders—‘ non confidebant legatis Athenas 
missis ab Atheniensibus aliquid processurum, and compares 3n hxdvreav abrois 
Tav awd @pdins pera BpaclSov eeAOdvrwy orpati@rev for jdvrwy avrois ard 
Opdiens raw és Opgny p. B. &. orpar. But this isa very common ellipse, whereas 
Poppo’s Tots napa ’AOynvalns—axd trav *AOnvalwy—mapd referring to legate, and 
awd to xpdéyuara, as Goll. remarks, is very different.) Bia Tov 
meAdyous. See iii. 33. 69, iv. 8. Tarainepws—‘ at great pains.’ 


Cuarrar V.—(a.) 057 01—ac. of MnOvuvator, ut supra, ii. a. 

(3.) éx WeAowrovyfcov. Peile considers this as a condensed mode of 
expression for BovAdpevo: werd Tis éx MeAowovrfoov. rapackevis, at yer BAANS, 
ei xpooryévorrd tt, Kwduvedew ; and so Popp. and Goll. Kriig. would strike out 
pera and make the gen. depend on 7. t~odoy wév riva— did indeed 
make a kind of sortie. 
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' Cuaprer VI.—(a.) ioxupdy—any strong or vigorous measure, Again iv. 
27. b. and vili. 9. weptoppioduevor Ido not see why the absence 
of the preposition és or él should greatly disquiet Arn., whose interpretation 
‘ bringing round their ships to a new station on the south of the town’ seems right 
in the main. Perhaps we might give the middle more accurately by saying— 
‘having come round, and brought themselves to an anchor south of the town.’ 
to wpds vérov. ‘South’ may as well stand independently as 7d wdAm, 7d 
mapavrixa, or other phrases of the sort. (Compare too repidéppnou, wAhy rd mpds 
Td xédAayos, iv. 23; 7d mpds Neudas, v. 59.) Gdll. connects 7d wpds véroy with 
ételxi:oay, But what becomes of the circumvallation if both camps were on 
the south ? 

(b.) rods épdppous—‘ their blockadets, cf. iv. 27. 32. See note on iii, 
76, and on érototyro sup. iii. 

(c.) vabora@uoy wmAolwy kal &yopas. An extension of zeugma. As 
Goll. remarks, the idea of an &yopd was quite inseparable from a naval station. 
On all occasions where a fleet was collected there was a market held in some 
neighbouring spot for the supply of provisions, and the two words seem united 
by a closer bond than (as Arn. has it) the common generic notion of ‘a place 
for anything.’ Krig. (as I had myself) conjectures a&yopd, which is perhaps 
correct, the transcriber having slipt into a second genitive. ’ 


Cuarrer VII.—(a.) kara roy "AxeAgov—' on the side of the Achelois,’ 
Ar. Rather perhaps, ‘ over against,’ or nautically speaking, ‘off the mouth 
of the Achelotis, That this is the meaning seems plain from such phrases as 
kara Th bwepéxoy, and Kara to’s Meconviods, iii. 107. Peile has ‘sailing up,’ 
but surely xara would rather mean ‘down stream.’ See particularly i. 46, v7 
kata Képxupay hyrelpy, where it is impossible to mistake the meaning—‘ that 
portion of the mainland which lay over against Corcyra, Similarly we must 
interpret nara roy ’Aneolyny woraudy, iv. 25. 

(b.) re pépos—‘ some part,’ D.; rather, ‘a considerable number.” Cf. i. 
avrédev—' from the spot, i.e. the inhabitants of the district. Cf. ii. a5. 
c. iv. 129. adnonActoavres— after they had left the coast.’ Cf. i. 
137. b. 


Cuarrur VIII.—(a.) Fv 3¢ "OAvprlas «.7.A, The Olympiad in which 
Dorieus for the second time ‘ was victor’ was the 88th =3.c. 428. Sov. 49. 
Awptebs—son of Diagoras. See Miiller’s Dor. ii. 142. évixa again 
is used as a self-containing predicate. 

(6.) elxov rolade. ‘ Weshould have expected (in this speech) a confident 
sense of righteous and well-grounded though perilous effort, and a plausible 
collection of wrongs and oppressions alleged against the common enemy. In- 
stead of which the speech is apologetic and embarrassed ; the speaker not only 
does not allege any extortion or severe dealing from Athens towards the 
Mityleneans, but even admits the fact that they had been treated by her with 
marked honour.’—Grote, vi. 309. The speaker however does allege grounds 
for a confident expectation of the loss of independence, and liberty, and con- 
sequently of ‘ severe dealing’ to follow in its own good time. And this to some 
persons might seem enough, at any rate to the auditors it did. 


> 


~ 
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CuarTeR IX.—(a.) rd wey waderrés. So also wepteords for repreords. 
‘The neuter keeps w unchanged, as it originated by contraction from aés, 
Thucyd. iii. 9, iv. 10, with the v. r. eords. The best MSS. however have o not 
w, which Bekker has adopted universally in Plato and Thucydides.’— Matthie, 
§ 198. 3. f. So also Buttman in his Complete Grammar (quoted by A.) notices 
the inconsistency, but says that the Attic probably followed ‘der scheinbaren 


Analogie.’ xelpous—‘ deteriorated.’ Cf. note on xelpoot, ii. 45, and 
iv. 114. Bl. quotes: ‘Transfuge nomen, execrabile veteribus sociis, novis 
suspectum, Livy, xxvii. 17. &tlwors—‘ opinion, a rare sense. —Bl. 


But unfortunately it does not mean optnion ; it is ‘ this way of guaging their 
value,’ of estimating their worth, which is not a rare sense. 

(4) ef rdxorey.. . Biaxplvotvro. Peile notices these optative forms, 
and contrasts them with ef éduvf@ncay at the close of the next chapter. The 
first form puts a purely hypothetical case—in this instance one confessedly not 
realized (8 7piy nad "A@nvalois obx Fv); the second puts the case as a matter of 
fact, and implies the possibility of its realization. We may add that the same 
thing takes place in Latin when 87 cum indicativo is contrasted with s cum 
subjunctivo, Nor is the fact that ef 3¢ ap’ quay Aptayro is used in cap. xi. of 
a case which did not occur, any exception to this rule, for here the writer puts 
the case positively, as a possibility, and demanding of the reader for the 
moment to assume that it was so, proceeds to state what would have followed. 
Had the optative been employed all would have remained in the regions of 
pure hypothesis. See note upon i. 120. ce. and ei dduvhénoav— if ever they were 
able,’ x. ad finem, said of a case which the speaker particularly desires his 
hearer to contemplate. 

(c.) yy@un wal edvolg. The first I apprehend refers to the purpose, in- 
tentions, or policy of the parties; the second to the ‘ state of feeling, or the 
‘entente cordiale’ between them ; tr. ‘ agree in designs and good intentions.’ 
apdpacts éxterxhs—‘ fair excuse or pretext,’ Cf. iv. 


CuarTer X.—(a.) wer’ Gperhis Soxobans—not, ‘the seeming of virtue, 
but ‘ an opinion of each other's probity ;’ as we use the word when we say 
‘ I have no opinion of such a man, and bpyo01dTporot=‘ congeniality of senti- 
ment. tpéros, way, has a moral import. See Theophrastus. 
rT@ SiartAdocorri.— diversity of policy or sentiment.’ The expression is a 
peculiar one, and has I think a correspondingly peculiar force. The writer 
does not mean a ‘ passive variety,’ such as subsists between inanimate objects, 
but such as is found between persons all pulling different ways—the active 


development of difference. adroAinéytwv— when you disap- 
peared, or deserted.’ Cf. Herod. vii. 121, ‘bxdAotxra—' remained to 
be done,’ 


(6.) Edppaxot, We may make this word govern both ’A@yvalos and 
“EAAno: in order to preserve the antithesis; or we may again supply "A@nvalos, 
and consider that we have a dative, trois “EAAnow, instead of -ray ‘EAAhvay, 
because the dative is stronger, and carries with it the notion, ‘for the profit or 
benefit of the Greeks.’ Kriig. makes ’A@nvalos dative after karadovrAdces, 
as in vi. 76, and therefore “EAAnow dat. after dAcudepdces, 

(c.) éwayoudvous, Arnold obelizes this, and with G. prefers érevyoucvous 


o 
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proposed by Ross and Bekker. Now we have the word érayoudvwr i. 3, where 
it denotes ‘bringing in an auxiliary from abroad,’ and therefore if it is to stand 
here I should render—‘ making the enslaving of the Greeks auxiliary or sub- 
sidiary to their own power.’ This comes pretty near to Pop., ‘ suscipientes, sibi 
assumentes. Kriig. I find quotes “Aida pdvov pedty odf éxdtera:, Soph. Antig. 
361, and adfalperow abroes érdyovra: SovAclay, which confirm the view I had 
independently taken. 

(d.) 3:4 wrodupnplar—‘ on account of the much voting,’ i.e. 30 many having 
to vote. This is explained by i. 141, or from diversity of counsels. 
Ka@ @y yevdpevot, ‘having coalesced, or formed a coalition. So infra, xal’ 
ty yevduevov. 

(e) adrévopos 3h Svres—‘ as they professed, independent.’ 
ésuyfOnocav. See supra, ix. 


Cuapren XI.—(a.) BeBatérepo:. The tiro may observe that here SéSaios 
seems to classify itself with diA0s, dlxacos, aud pavepds. These adjectives agree 
with the subject of the sentence, where another would stand in the nom. nbuter, 
followed by an accusative of the subject before an infin. mood, e.g. 89Ads eorw 
dyads Sy, not dyadv éorw abroy wyaboy elvar. We may often imitate the 
idiom in English, as here: “ they would have given us better security against a 
change of policy and conduct.’ 

(b.) wal wpds ra wreioy H5n elxoy «.7.A. This clause is coupled with éro- 
xetplous 8t Exovres rods wAclous by «al, and both contain the reasons for xarewd- 
tepov eixdrws tuedAov oloew— as they had the majority of the federation in a state 
of submission, and as our power alone, as contrasted with that greater part already 
in subservience, was still holding out on equal terms against them. It is quite 
true, as Arn. objects, that this clause, «al apds «.7.A. ought to precede the finite 
verb éueAAovy; but this additional consideration brought in as an afterthought 
is precisely in character with the general run of public speaking (where some 
new reason strikes a man as he proceeds), and is quite in the style of Thucydides. 
So nearly also Peile, who says against Arn. that apds here does not indicate 
comparison but contrast. Both ideas however alike arise from the local force of 
the prep. indicating that one thing is placed beside another ; and in this situa- 
tion their points of resemblance and difference both become more apparent. 
éyrlwrardov—‘ equally balanced, and so, ‘ reciprocal fear.’ wor oy— 
‘48 to be relied on or affords a guarantee.’ 

(c.) TG wh wpoéxwv. The MSS. vary between 1rd uh and TG wh. The 
former Matthise explains: ‘the man of unjust designs is prevented from 
acquiring that superiority of force which is necessary for successful aggression.’ 
Popp., thinking 7¢ required by the sense, interprets: ‘the man of unjust designs 
is deterred from aggressions by finding himself with no superiority of force to 
prosecute them. So too Kriig., and it is the most natural translation. 

(d.) yuopuns pGAdAov epdiy th loxdos—‘ the encroachments of policy 


rather than those of open force.’ és thy &pxhv—‘in respect to or 
in regard of their dominion.’ Ta xpdypara refers to the hege- 
monia. 8c00v—only just so far as. 


(f.) ua wey yap papruply x.7.A.—' they availed themselves of us as a 
standing proof, that those at any rate who possessed an equal right of voting 
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[whatever the others might do] would not join them against their own wills [i.6. 
while they had the right of veto and power of refusal] in expeditions, if the 
assatled party were not to a certain extent in the wrong. This I believe to be a 
correct and literal interpretation; that of Arnold is certainly not literal. I do 
not exactly understand his charge of ‘confusion, nor his saying that—‘nor 
should we join them at all’ is to be supplied after &ovras—an idea which he 
seems to have taken from Poppo. Still less is it desirable to read, as many 
have suggested, éxdyras. In this I am confirmed by Peile, whose version is 
nearly to the same effect, and who asserts that there is no confuston in the 
passage, but merely a condensation, such as is found Antig. 2 and 7, or in 
Thuc. i. 40, or indeed in the next chapter—rs @8e: jqyas ex rob duolou én’ 
éelvots elvas ; where Arn. complains of no confusion. To the gua ney responds 
évy rq avr@ dé, which is to be interpreted as wal évy rq abrg in xiii.‘ while 
at the very same time.’ Ta wpdriora—a way of expressing quas 
vous xpariorouvs more generally, because it was the speaker’s object to show . 
that this was the general principle of the Athenian policy. 

(9-). ™epinpnwévou— stripped from around them like the foliage from a 
tree.” Arn. cf. ii. 13, wepiaperdy elva: Gav. See Isaiah xxx. 17. 
Ta reAdeutaia Aiwévres— leaving us to the last.’ The article thus standing 
with the predicate is suspicious. Kriig. conjectures rdde. But perhaps the 
article is explicable upon the principle that the one left, after all the rest have 
been subtracted, becomes something definite, the remainder, and so receives the 
article. Something of the same kind takes place with fractional numbers, 
7% S60 pépn—two thirds. airayv. ‘Not the possessive genitive, 
but that of the subject: «ef wdyres abrol icxdv elxov.’—Kriig. 
wpds &ri xph orijvai— a point d appui—pied-erterre? ott) 
wapetxe wh... wapdoxp—subj. and not opt. mood, because the conse- 
quence would be continued down to the time of speaking—‘ cause, and be still 
causing, apprehension. Compare i. 31, HAGoy Kal avro) ... Sxws wh 7d Arrucdy 
apoovyevduevoy eunddioy yévynra. Cf. xxii. 

(h.) wepreytyvdpe0a—sc. abrdvouot ivres, ‘remained free ; 
the peril. 


or, survived 


Cuaprer XII.—(a.) Tis od” airy 7 pirAtla éylyvero w.7.A. The article 
is so awkwardly removed from mor} that Dindorf conjectures and Poppo 
approves of #. Gdller objects that it is useless to ask the question, when in 
the very terms of the question the answer is conveyed. This is a singular 
argument, as if the Lesbians thought wor} was really the answer ; or as if a 
man might not ask—‘ what sort of faithful friendship do you call this?’ mean- 
ing to imply that it was none at all. His own reading however with a note 
of interrogation after éylyvero does not seem objectionable, for I think we 
might render— of what sort then did this (airy, friendship they talk about) 
friendship of theirs (4 giAla) turn out to be?’ 

(6.) rapa yydunv—‘ wobei es uns nicht recht von Herzen geht.’ —G. And 
so Kriig. after Heil.—‘ anders als es uns ums Hertz war.’ But the prominent 
part of the idea expressed by -ywwun is not so much heartiness or sincerity, ar 
‘contrary to our own better judgment,’ which assured us of the real insecurity of 
our bond of union. bwedexdpueda. Popp. would read dwedexdyeba, 
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and Haase ixnpxdéue0a; but it is easy to see what the word means—we received 
one another, i.e. continued our intercourse, said of fugitives, supra, iii. See 
v. 83; vi. 22. 34. So Bl. not inaptly cites Livy xxx. 14: ‘benigno vultu 
excipere aliquem ;’ and Cicero pro Mil. ad fin.: ‘O terram beatam que hunc 
virum excipiet.’ 

(c.) 8 re rots &AAots «.7.A. Arn. says: ‘Grammar there is none in the 
sentence ;’ but proposes to explain it as ii. 40: 8 rots &AAos Gyabla uty Opdoos, 
Aoytopds 8 dxvov pépei—‘ that which in the case of others takes this shape, 
namely that faith is secured by love, that in our case takes a different form, 
namely that faith is secured by fear’ Gdll. simply explains 8 re ‘und wohkin- 
gegen, and wkereas, Cf. note on 11. 40. Where all is uncertain any suggestion 
may be tolerated. Might 8 be taken as the accusative after BeBaoi, and 
wioris as its epexegesis ?—‘ and that which among all other men friendly feeling 
for the most part secures, good faith, I mean, this in our case it was our fear that 
JSurnished in a trustworthy form, and it was from apprehension rather than from 
Sriendship that we were retained in the position of allies. TD. has—‘ we were 
constrained to be allies, not noticing the force of the participle with the sub- 
stantive verb. Kriig.’s explanation is: The full sentence would be 8 re rois 
BAAos pdaArora efyoia wotet, wiorw BeBaior, but wore as not essential is omitted, 
and the epexegetical clause is confused with the antecedent one. Poppo makes 
alorw BeBatot a form of expression almost equivalent to a single word, ‘ fazthfully 
confirms, and considers that it governs 8 To this I should prefer taking 
xiorw almost adverbially, xara w.—‘ in the matter of good fatth.’ 

(d.) ef yap Suvarol quev ex rot Yoou... em éxetvots elvas, or 
as G. reads iéva. A much controverted passage. Heilmann conjectured 
dvremmeAtjioai tt, ec... elvat, and explains—‘ Wiren wir in den Umstanden 
gewesen, dass wir mit gleichem Vortheil unsere Massregeln und Anstalten 
gegen sie nehmen koénnten; so hitten wir in der That bei allen jetzt 
erwahnten Bedenklichkeiten unser Betragen naeh ihrigen einrichten miissen.’ 
But how (as indeed Goll. enquires) can ‘bet allen jetzt erwahnten Bedenklich- 
keiten’ be contained in é« rot duoiov? Besides én’ éxelvos efvas is in some way 
or other ‘ to be dependent upon them,’ and not, ‘to frame our conduct upon the 
model of theirs’ Hermann reads avyrimeAAjioal 71, Wee jpas ee tov dSpolov ér' 
éxelvors elvac ; and explains éw’ ékelvois elvat as equivalent to rd éw én. elyas—‘ if 
we had possessed the power of framing measures against them, we ought to have 
framed such measures as a set-off, so far as they would let us. He would I 
suppose support himself by éxay elya:, but the absence of the article is more 
than suspicious. Popp. follows a second suggestion of Hermann’s, and omit- 
ting éw) reads é« rod dpolou (éxelvots) elvas— if it was equally in our power to plot 
against them, and delay the execution of our plots, we ought to put ourselves on 
an equality with them in our acts.’ This, though ingenious, is to cut the knot. 
and not.to untie it. Goll. too, with some show of reason, contends that é« rov 
duolov elva: cannot be ‘ similes in agendo esse, nihil significant nisi, in gleichen 

Umstinden sein. Agendi notionem auctori inferciens obtrusit. G.’s own 
method is te read iéva:, and retain the interrogative ri—‘ Why if our power 
were equal (éx rev duolov) should we assail them? Why should we be the first to 
attack, if we possessed the power to defend ourselves on equal terms?’ Some 
again explain é« rod duolou— after having been in a position of equality,’ like 
ex uty eiphyns woAeueiy, K.7.A. i, 120, and TupaAds ex Sedopnéros, Cid. Tyr. 454. 
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But then the direct and very Thucydidean correspondence of the clause with 
éx Tov Iaov preceding is lost. Finally Arn. makes é« rot dpuoloy=dpolws—‘ in 
like manner as we now are,’ which is too unnatural to require confutation. His 
objection about ir) and él is answered below. I confess that all these methods 
seem to me unsatisfactory, and that I adhere to the common-sense explanation 
of the Scholiast, ei yap foo: abrots dwhpxouey ... 7h Ber hyas ex’ exelvors Tax O7- 
vas 2) bwaxotew abrois ;—‘if we really stood upon this equality with them [i.e. in 
the power of counterplotting, and deferring the execution of our plots—if we 
could afford, like them, to wait], why did we not assert tt; and what need was 
there for us, being upon an equal footing [i.e. if we were as you say upon an 
equal footing], 2o be at their beck and call?’ Against this Goll. brings three 
arguments. (1) That this is not the real question (i.e. num Mytilenei in 
potestate Atheniensium esse debuerint ?). (2) They could not call themselves 
Toot if they were dn’ ’A@nvalwy reraypévor. (3) emi rim elva: is not the same 
as oré viv: ely. To these I reply: (1) It és the question, for the Mytilenzans 
are showing that circumstances proved them not to have been in that state of 
giAla and wir} éAevBepia which the Athenians pretended, and that therefore as 
the weaker party they were justified ¢y 7@ mpoawoorjva. Cf. supra. (2) On 
the contrary they are showing that the hypothesis of their being é« rot trou 
is false. (3) True; but the very difference between the prepositions is what 
might be anticipated. rd would have denoted the usual position of subjects 
in which they did not profess to be; éw! denotes that state of modified 
dependence in which they were, and which I have endeavoured in the transla- 
tion to express. Kriig. reads, ef yap x.7.A. avrimedaAtioal ri, eee juas ex rot 
dpolou én’ éxelvous iévat, meaning, I suppose— if we had been so far on a footing 
of equality as to be enabled to make counterplots and preparations, we ought _ 
on this equal footing to have assailed them. Tay és nas Servav— 
‘ the delay in putting into execution their violent measures against us.’ 


Cuarrer XIII.—(a.) rpopdoets-—‘ alleged causes.’ aitlas— 
‘ grounds of complaint.’ évoulCoper drogrhoerOat «.7.A.— we thought 
to effect (or we held that we should be about to make) a twofold withdrawal, one 
Srom the Greeks in general, so as not to co-operate with the Athenians in injuring 
them, a second from the Athenians, so as not ourselves to be destroyed by them, 
but rather to do it first’ (sc. destroy them). The conceit, and it is a poor one, 
though acceptable to the Greek taste, depends upon the two meanings of 
é&moorhoecGa:, the first denoting simple absence, the second revolt. For (1) 
Arn. cites iv. 118, od8evss axooricovra Sea by dla Aéynre; for (2) we 
need not seek far anywhere in Thucyd. (e.g. xxxix. drdoraots ray Blady ri 
warxévrav éoriv). Goll. says, évoul(omer, sc. Seivy aworrhcecOa. But Peile 
notices the similarity of the English idiom as given above, and to prove the 
impossibility of supplying Set» (as in the orators) quotes xxiv.: voul(ovres 
fixicra opas rabrny avrois trororjoa tpdwecba:r—‘ expecting, what was the 
Fact, that they (the Peloponnesians] least suspected that they [the Platzans] had 
taken that road.’ He adds iv. 9, émoxdoacOa airovs jyeiro wpoduphoersOa:— 
‘ he calculated upon his having tempted them to venture for it. The truth is, 
that here, as in the 7ynoduevo: of ii. 42, these verbs have a sort of ‘sensus 
preegnans ;’ they imply an affirmative rather than a negative issue. 
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(b.) wh Eby kaxds worezy. This apparent tmesis is so rare that some 
MSS. exhibit fuyxak@s, and all editors hesitate about it. Tmesis it can scarcely 
be considered, for, as Bloomfield has remarked, the expression xaxés tvuproetr 
would by no means be equivalent. The three words tvyxaxwsroreiy seem tu 
me to be used as a single verb, since there was no exact antithetical one to 
’ EuveAevOepouy at hand, and yet the anxiety of the Mytilenzans to make a point 
was too great to be restrained by ordinary grammatical considerations. Krug. 
too says ‘ tvyxaxwsmorety ware eigentlich in einem Worte zu schreiben, gleich dem 
dvrevroieiy, avreune(oerat, and refers to his grammar, § 42.5. Or we may con- 
sider, with Goll., tiv as an adverb, which opens out the question concerning the 
adverbial usage of prepositions. Matthies holds that in the early stage of the 
language ‘the prepositions really served as adverbs, which were put either im- 
mediately before or after the verbs. At a later period, however, particularly 
in Attic, the composition became more firmly established, and the prepositions 
were considered part of the verb,’ § 594. 2. Similarly Jelf, § 640, ‘In Homer 
the prepositions are used both in their primary force as local adverbs, and in 
their secondary force as prepositions. This, however, happened more rarely in 
Attic poetry, and scarcely ever in Attic prose. Jelf produces a few instances of 
the adverbial xpés, e.g. Demosth. 835. 68 : Sixasos 3 Zor’ ercety... Has... orepo- 
pévous, xal xpds bxd robrayv dBpiCouévous, and ib. 491.112. See lviii. infra, 
apos 5 xad viv. 

(c.) €pOdparar...rerdxarat. On these forms, relics of the old Ionic 
in the Attic dialect, cf. Matth. § 204. 6. They seem to have passed out of 


use by the time of the orators. wepctouclay— ‘reserve, 
cf. i. Td Sebrepor— second time’ in the same season ; the first 
was recorded in i. &upor épwry— us both: Lacedsemonians and 
Mytileneans. Be hy... wperetras:— through the instrumentality of 


which Attica is advantaged.’ Cf. note, i. 83 (and 80 hy ioxdouev, xxxix.). 
Secvdrepa «.7.A.—‘worse than those who were in slavery before our revolt.’ 
This is explained by what Cleon says, xxxix.: xpiyv 5& MurtAnvalous xal wdAa 


pndty Siapépovras tay bAAwY if’ Huey rerinijoOas K.7.A, elxere—‘ ye have 
hitherto had.’ See i. 101, 114, cAcvOepotvres dalynaode— appear 
in the character of liberators.’ Td xkpdros— the upper hand (or the 


superiority in the war) secured to you.’ 


Cuarter XIV.—(a.) és bpas—‘ hopes which look to you, whose object you 
are’ The phrase éAwf(ew efs ria is, according to Pop., often found in later 
writers. toa wal ixérac— all are as suppliants,’ ‘we and suppliants 
are equal things. The explanation (as Arn. remarks) of the Latin phrases, 
‘ aque ac,’ ‘ simul ac,’ is similar. See vii. 71. 

(5.) roy xlyduvoy rapaBadrAouwévous. We need not object to this, be- 
cause no physical object follows the verb, any more than we should object to 
such expressions as ‘run the risk, or ‘hazard of the die, or évapplxrew 
klyduvoy, iv. 85. Cf. with Kriig. é¢yé oo: wapaBdAroum Ophvous, Etrip. Iph. 
in T. 1094. 15:o0y (altogether our own) as opposed to xowrhy (equally 
belonging to all), 

(c.) yiyverGe 3i—‘ approve yourselves men, such as Greece has a claim 
sspon you to be, and our apprehensions would fain have you.’ 
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Cuarter XV.—(a.) €oBorAhv—governed by ds woroduevot, and therefore 
no anacolouthon, though, as Arn. remarks, probably more from accident than 
the fixed forethought of the writer. EppaCoy iévai—‘ bade go. This 
syntax recurs, Vi. 58, vil. 73. 

(.) rots S00 wéperty. Ref. to note, ii. 10. 

(c.) 6Axovs, from &Axw—‘ levers,’ or ‘rollers, a sort of wooden cylinder. 
This feat, which was not unusual, implies more mechanical skill than we could 
have anticipated. See iii. 81, iv. 8, viii. 7. Pop. informs us (from Strabo, 
380), that the spot where this was done bore the name of AloAxos, and that 
Livy, xlii. 16, describes the process as ‘traducere per isthmum.’ And so Horace, 
‘Trahuntque siccas machinw carinas, Od. i. 4.2. They probably started from 
the Corinthian port Lecheum. kapwov. Sine articulo. As in 
other cases of familiar mention (i. 8). Cf. ‘ Harvest home.’ 

&ppworla—‘lazy disinelination. Cf. with Pop. vii. 47, viii. 33, and with Bl. 
kppworros, Xen. Micon. iv. 12. 


Cuarter XVI.—kardyvwortv. (a.) There is noecessity to resort to the 

metaphorical meaning of a judicial condemnation, as that itself rather arises from 
the primary sense of the word as used here—‘ a looking down upon a thing in our 
judgment of it, ‘despicere’ Hence it is—‘ the despicable (sensu activo) opinton 
Sormed of their weakness,’ or, ‘the undervaluing of their strength. This seems: 
@ more correct view of xara in composition than what A. says, ‘to think at,’ or 
as we say, ‘to think of a person. We may cf. iii. 45, vii. 51, and Karapoveis, 
Vili. 8, xarappovhoayres AOnvalwy d5uvaylay. 

(d.) avrot. The armament, therefore, would consist of the third class, or 
Cevytra, and the fourth, or the @jjres. The Solonian classes were: 

I. wevTakootopediuvot, possessed of 500 medimni per ann. in corn, wine, or oil. 

2. iwmeis, possessed of 300 medimni—capuble of maintaining a war-horse. 

3. (evyirat, possessed of 200 medimni—capable of maintaining a pair of 

mules or oxen. 

4. Ores, all possessed of less than this sum. 


Arn: calculates the medimnus at one bushel and a half, English measure, and 
the price of corn 2 drachme per medimnus. See Boéckh, Econ. Athens, ii. 259, 
E. T. Grote states the medimnus to be equal to about 12 of the imperial 
bushel; therefore 500 medimni = 700 bushels = 874 quarters. 

(c.) roy wapddoyor. Here apparently a substantive, as in i. 78, vf. 85— 
‘the contradiction to their expectations (or calculations) to be great.’ ‘ Seeing a 
thing which was a great surprise to them,’ Peile. umopa. Popp. refers 
this to 1a pybévra— the charges (or injunctions) of the Mytileneans were difficult 
of execution.” Krig. considers this interpretation ‘strange,’ and would translate 
generally ‘ difficulties,’ as ii. 3. Read Grote, iii. 155-161. 
aw epcoixl8a—where their perieci lived‘ their frontier territory.’ 


Cuarrer XVII.—éy trois rAetora:. See note oni. 6. The remainder is 
difficult—éyévovro abroits. Gua évepyo! cdAAec seems to mean— 
‘ at the same time on active service in handsome trim. ‘Fatendum est hic dis- 
plicere additum «ddAci, says Pop. Perhaps so, but the word is used with 
that sort of fondness and ri mmon to nautical nations on such a topic. 
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G6ll. makes a stronger connection between évepyol and ndAAe:—‘ effective from 
good condition,’ and Arn. (ed. ii.) approves of it. But thia seems to me very 
weak and tautological, hor could their «dAAos be rightly called the cause of their 
efficiency. Kriig. suspects an error or lacuna in the text. eile (ed. ii.) 
renders—‘and at this time when the 100 ships were afloat they had for display 
(or to show) one of the most numerous fleets that they ever had on service at the 
same time.’ Arnold’s and Goll.’s version—‘ in a state of effectiveness from their 
good condition’—he rightly says, would require r@ KdAAe. He considers 
KdAAe the dativus consilii—-‘ for show,’ ‘to make a show with.’ Thy 
Te yap ’Arrixhy «.t.A, The question is, do these words refer to the present 
occasion—rby xpévoy rotroy, or to dpxouévov ro woAduov? Dale makes the 
reference to the first, Pop. to the latter, because Thucyd. says wept Tlor{Sa:ay 
not wep) AéoBoy, and he refers for thy "Arrichy epvAaccor to ii. 24, for wept I. 
repr éxardy, ii. 17, for wep) Morl8aay, i. 57.61. Arn. explains the apparent. 
inconsistency about the reserve of one hundred triremes (ii. 13. 24) by suppos- 
ing that these were not laid up till late in the summer. There could not have 
been 100 wep) Thy ’Arruchw when the Pirseus was so nearly surprised. 
dwavddwoe. The preposition exerts its force as clam—‘ secretly expended.’ Cf. 
Aristoph. b{Spaxpmosr x.7.A. This is a locus classicus for Bockh 
and others who have treated of the Athenian finance. See v. 47, Vili. 29. 45. 
SremoAcédpenoav—' served throughout the whole siege’ —tpeway lws addoews ris 
awéaews, Sch. toy atrby piobdy. BI. observes that this means, the 
sailors and soldiers serving on board the fleet had a drachma per day, as being 
without servants ; 60 Vi. 31, Spaxuny ris nuépas rP@ vaity Exdorm. Some editors 
have drawn a distinction between Epepor yioOdy, said in reference to the payers, 
and épépovro uioOdy, said in reference to the recipients. But pépecOar proddy is 
not found in Thucydides; and for the active see Xen. Anab. i. 3. 21. 


Cuaprer XVIII.—(a.) of éxfxovpot. Those mentioned v. and vi. 
apovxdpes. Cf. i. 74. | 

(b.) éxBon@elas—‘a sortie,’ cf. i. 105. taira.,..Kparovrras. 
A similar case of 2 masculine participle in epexegesis to a neuter pronoun is 
given by Krig. from Soph. Philoc. 1355, wes ...| ratr’ ekavarxhoeode, roiow 
"Arpéws | éut tuvdyra wmasoly ; 

(c.) abrepéra:, See note oni. 10 and vi. 91, united in one predicate with 
wheboayres. 

(d.) éyxarpxodéunrat. This perfect following the pres. hist. seemed 
to Poppo (ed. i.) ‘intolerable ’—an opinion apparently shared in by most 
other editors. Arn. at first proposed to interpret it of the completion 
of the towers, meaning, I suppose, ‘were finished off,) as we say, but this 
he has given up. I had myself thought reference might be parenthetically 
made, not to the Athenian operations, but to some outworks of the town 
already existing, or perhaps perfected by the Athenians before they connected 
them by a wall. This was the way at least in which Cesar surrounded 
Pompey at Dyrrhachium, as may be seen by the passage to which Arn. refers: 
‘Erant circum castra Pompeii permulti editi atque asperi colles; hos primum 
presidits tenuit castellaque thi communiit, &c.—Bellum Civ. iii. 37. Pop. 
(ed. ii.) seems to sanction the perfect, if I understand his somewhat obecure 
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note: ‘Sententia est, illa castella in locis naturA jam munitis (et eA de causa 
ad illa recipienda idoneis) operi continuo quo urbs circumdaretur insdificata 
esse—sicut turres apud Platesas.’ The éy compounded with the verb refers 
as Pop. and Kriig. say to the connexion of the dpotpia with the axAoty retxos 
—'‘ built into the wall.’ 


Cuarraen XIX.—(a.) wal abrol éveveyxdyres. On the éopopa or 
‘voluntary contribution’ of the citizens, as distinct from the @épos or tribute 
of the allies, consult the Dict. of Antiquities. Pop. thinks it uncertain 
whether the éopopa was now first instituted, or an éopopa of 200 talents 
now demanded for the first time. aérol.is I think simply contrasted with of 
édppaxo:, and does not refer to any previous contribution on their part. Kriig. 
is of opinion from xvii. that réeé wpa@row may well refer only to the 
present war. Avoixdéa. Probably the Lysicles included by Aris- 
tophanes in his list of post-Periclean demagogues (Hy. 132). He married 
Aspasia after the death of Pericles. There is a very favourable account of him 
in Mr. Lewes’s Pericles and Aspasia.. See too Plitarch, V. Penel. 24. Grote. 

(5.) "Avasir@y. Cf. iv. 75 and vii. 19. 


Cuarrer XX.— éonynoapévou, a sort of technical term, having in- 
itiated. See Xen. His. i. 6.8. Kriig. cf. elovryotrro xépor xpnudrey, Polyb. xi. 
25.8. Cf. also iyyourro, inf. xxii. éorparhye:—equivalent to orpa- 
vTiryos dy. és Bsaxoglovs, Pop. refers to Matthies, § 578, 
who interprets és as ‘about.’ But surely Arn. is right in saying ‘ up fo’ is the 
meaning of és in this and all the other passages collected by Matth. 
Evveuetphoayro—mid. voice—‘ computed.’ Krig. well compares cupperpnod- 
pevar thy Sony ris huépns, Herod. iv. 158. rais ériBorais— layers.’ 
BL. cites an interesting parallel from Livy: ‘Unus ex Romanis ex pro- 
pinquo murum contemplatus, numerando lapides, estimandoque ipse secum, 
quid in fronte paterent singuli, altitudinem muri,.quantum proxime conjectura 
poterat, permensus’ (xxv. 23), with which cf. Polybius, vii. ro. 5. 
€farnaAtupévov—adrclpew, 1d Kxovlg xplew, Eustath.; ‘whitewashed, BI. ; 
‘thoroughly (€) whitewashed,’ Arn. és 8 €BobrAovro— for the 
purpose that they wished, A. I preter Pop. version—‘ worau/f ste hinwollien’— 
‘so much of the wall as they wanted to see,’ xaBopwuévou (rovrov) és & row 
reixous éBotrAovro. tvpuérpno ExaBoy. This coincides nearly 
with the English idiom ‘to take the measure, and the German ‘ein Mass 
nehmen,’ but Poppo calls attention to its unusual occurrence in Greek, and 
quotes Plut. Aimil. Paul. 15, we0ddy Kal 50 dpydvwy ciAnpéva: Soxei rhy uerpnow. 


Cuapren XXI.—(a.) rH olxo8oufoe:. Arn. quotes with apparent ap- 
‘probation, ‘Pro ofxodoula agnoscit Pollux, vii. 117,’ Wass. But surely the 
word is true to the meaning always attached to supposed derivatives from 
the 2nd person of the perf. pass., ‘tts building,’ i.e. its mode of construction. 
Cf. last note. Sudo rots weptBdAous. The usual method (seo a 
similar description, Livy v. 4) but xviii. sup. states, weprrecxi(ovos MuriAfyny 
éy KixAp awd telxe. ‘Vide Causabon. ad Polyb. 181, apud quem multa 
sunt quibus Thucydidea Platearum circumvallationis descriptio pulchre 


- 
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illustratur.’—Duker. oixhwara stands in the predicate—‘ for 
dwelling-places assigned severally to the sentries. Arn. has asked, ‘Can it be 
good Greek to say rd perath rovro oixhpara @xodéunro? and decides in the 
negative, after translating it, ‘this interval had been built upon to make 
quarters. But on the same principle which makes a verb between two nomi- 
natives agree in number with the latter, we may argue that it also does so in 
sense, and accordingly @ro8éunro has a closer affinity to oixfyara than to 7d 
peraty tovTe, Or wo might translate—‘ this intermediate space had been built up 
.80 as to become separate barrack rooms, and these were connected one with the 
other.’ oixhyara inthis case stands as the epexegesis of rd uerath rovro, and I 
see that Poppo now (in his last edition) has ‘appositio que sequitur similis est 
iis de quibus explicat Matthie, Gr. Gr. § 428. 5.’ Kriig. would refer Euvexij 
not to ra olthyara, but to the walls themselves which these intermediate 
oichpara connected. 

(b.) 56a Séxa andrteor— at intervals of ten turrets (or pinnacles, batile- 
ments), i.e. there were ten turrets between two of the greater towers. So Pop., 
“male, ad deeimam quamque pinnam. Vall. Port. Vig. p. 587, ‘post denas- 
primas, interjectis denis pinnis. waposev uh elvat. The walls of the 
mbpyot were built so close up to the two external walls that there was no room 
to pass between them (i.e. outside of the wtpyes), but those who went along 
the wall, passed through the towers. Cf. ai dlode: ray wipyav, xxiii. 

(c.) xetpamy vorepds. Arn. points out that the same thing is described 
in xxii. by the words xemépioy Sdari rad avduy—' wintry (i.e. stormy) weather 
with rain. Cf. xemov iv. 6, and xeuavos bvros—‘ a storm raging, next chap. 


Carrer XXII.—(a.) Yd is governed by avrixarayobvres. ; 
tov &piorepdy wéda pdvoy. Arn. understands this to mean that the right 
foot was bared, to prevent sHpping in the mud, and quotes Sir W. Scott— 


‘ Each better knee was bared to aid 
The warrior in the escalade ;’ 


but the knee is not the foot, and scaling 4 wall is a very different matter from 
walking in the mud. Grote (vi. 319) contends that the bare foot is very likely 
to slip in the mud, and that such slipping might be prevented by sandals or 
eovering particularly adapted to that purpose. So we tie flannel round our feet 
when walking on glaciers. He also urges with Wasse that the warrior who is 
to use his right arm requires to have his left foot firmly planted. Perhaps 
Arn. might have replied that the present was an affair of walking or running 
and not of fighting, and that pdvoy-discountenances Grote’s idea. However 
with respect to this passage I believe Bl. to be in the right. ‘As a further 
proof of their lightness of equipment they were shod on one foot only, the left, 
for security against the mire, while the right was left bare and unshod for 
lightness.’ That such was sometimes the case with the Greek soldiery he 
proves from Eurip. Meleagr. Frag. 14— 


oi 8¢ @corlov 
Képot Td Addy Txvos avdpBudro: wodds, 
tov 8 éy wediAois ws eAdepiCoy ydvv 
Exo ds dy waow AirdAats vduos. 
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The Latin writers furnish instances of leaving either foot bare. Thus the 
Samnites (Livy ix. 40) had ‘ sinistrum crus ocred tectum.’ But the legionaries 
of Preeneste— 
‘Tegmen habent capiti: vestigia nuda sinistri 
Instituere pedis, crudus tegit altera pero.’ —in. vii. 690. 


The passage from Arist. Lost Poetics, if genuine (Macrob. Saturnal. v. 18), is 
much to the point: def yap oluc: roy iyyotusvoy (the right foot) few draappdr, 
GAA’ ob roy éupévoyra (the left foot). 

(4.) &véBarvov—avéBn. -I have elsewhere discussed the distinction be- 
tween the aorist and.imperfect at length (Appendix II.). A.’s note, written 
without the intention of supporting any theory, is exactly in accordance with 
that which I have endeavoured to maintain. ‘The imperfect represents,’ he 
says, ‘the party in the act of mounting the wall; the aorist records the fact that 
their commander was the first man to mount it.’ of éwdépevor €f 
—‘ those who followed, that is to say, six.’ See with Kriig. Xen. Anab. i. 2. 3. 
kepaplda— the tiling of the roof. Bl. cf. Zin. ix. 558, ‘altaque certat pren- 


dere tecta manu.’ . 7d Servdy— the cause of the alarm.’ 
(c.) €00puBovvTo ... wévovres— they caught the alarm, it is true, and 
were ready to act in their several stations, Arn. kata xdpay. Gf. kara 


Xdpay éyévovro, next chap. 

(d.) of rptaxdoro:. The article is objected to because there has been no 
‘previous mention.’ But surely the ols éréraxro limits, defines, and points out 
the individuals sufficiently to justify the use of the definite article. Arn. well 
compares viii. 15, Tas yey oxrd Hn wéuwey, at awodrwovoa Thy pvAakhy ... 
avaxexwphxecay—where the latter clause performs the same defining office fur 
the ras éxrw vais. 

(e.) ppuKrot roréuiot—' war beacons ;’ ‘beacons to indicate the presence 
of an enemy. From this place, and Ixxx., Arnold (against the Schol. and 
Polybius x. 40) infers the existence of considerable proficiency in the art of 
signalling, for the beacons must have indicated something more than the 
presence of an enemy (e.g. the nature and direction of his movements), or the 
counter-lights of the besieged would have been useless. See what has been 
said li. 94. 

(f.) wapavicxoy... 8rws d&caph ra onpeia Ff... kal uh Bon- 
Gotey. Arn. considers that the subjunct. indicates the immediate, the optative 
the secondary and more remote consequence of the action contained in the 
principal verb. Peile objecta—‘ it might with more justice have been said that 
the subjunctive represents the certain, the optative the possible, effect of what 
the Platzans did.’ But the truth is, that both come round to the same thing, 
an immediate consequence being regarded naturally as more certain, a remote 
one more in the light of a probability. The subject of the change of moods has 
certainly been well ‘ventilated’ of late years: by Matthie, § 518. 3; Arnold, 
ad h. locum; Pflugk ad Eurip. Hec. 1120; Hermann on Viger, p. 350; 
Tate on Dawe’s Canons, Classical Museum, no. vi.; Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 809; 
Blakesley on Herodotus, lib. i.c.9. Nevertheless as mere references are often 
futile, I will submit ‘oculis fidelibus,’ for the benefit of the younger student, 
some of the most remarkable instances of the idiom: Thucyd. vii. 17, vais oi 
Kopiv@to: éxAhpouy, Srws vauyaxlas re dwore:pdowes [tho direct and imme- 
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diate result, in their own power], xal ras dAxdBas' abrav hooov of "APyvaio: 
novo awalpey [a secondary and contingent result—in their hopes]. Eurip. 
Hee, 1120— 

Beira ph col roréwos Acipbels 5 wais 

Tpolay GOpoloy nal Evvoixlon wdrw 


[a direct consequence, and therefore regarded as very probable], 


yvérres 8 ’Axatol (avra Tpipuider twa 
Spvyéy és alay abtis. aiporey orddoy 


[a result contingent upon the first, and therefore less certain}. 
Similar is Herod. viii. 76: r&vBe elverey dyivyor ras vijas, Iva 8) roiow “EAAnet 
pndt puyéew fi [a result depending upon themselves which they could secure], 
GAN’ dwodaupOdvres dy TH Zadrauine Sotew rlow x.7.A. [a result contingent upon 
the first, for which they hoped]. Compare id. ix. 51: ta nal O8ar: Fxwor 
_XxpiioGu, nad of inedées opéas pi) etvolaro [the first being a result which 
they could count on much more securely than the second]. On the same 
principle is to be explained id. i. 53, éwespwraiy ra xpnorhpia el orparednra 
éxl Ilépoas [the first thing to be done, and in his own power], wal ef rua 
orparby dvipay mpooGéoro pidoy [a second thing, contingent upon the first, and 
depending on the will of others]. Compare with this the long passage from 
Xen. Cyrop. ii. 4.10 quoted Jelf’s Gr. Gr. § 839. 4. b. Poppo has two references 
in the Latin language— 
‘Maia genitum demittit ab alto, 

Ut terre atque nove pateant Carthaginis arces 

Hospitio Teucris, ne fati nescia Dido 

Finibus arceret.’— in. i. 298 ; 


and Plautus, Miles Glor. ii. 1. 52: ‘Dedi tabellas mercatori, qui ad illum 
deferat ... ut is ventret. See the commentators, &c. quoted by Forbiger on the 
former passage. On the circumstances see Grote, vi. 320. I have written a 
long note, because despite the ‘magni nomints umbra’ of Hermann, I cannot 
accept as a full account of the matter his remark on Viger (p. 350): ‘ Ob- 
servandum optativum presentibus jungere antiquos et diligentes scriptores ubi 
finem indicant hunc esse, non ut quid fiat sed ut quid possit fieri.’ See note 
supra, xi. avr iAdBoryro— lit. got hold of, therefore, ‘ secured their 
safety.’ Cf. iv. 128, vil. 60. 


Cuarrern XXIII.—(a.) of 3¢ bwepBalvoyres...5wepéBarvor. ‘This 
is another instance of the subject being first stated universally, and then 
divided into its several parts, and of the nominative case being used-to express 
both the whole subjects.’ See Pop. Proleg.i.107. Arn. tr.— the scaling party,’ 
because it includes those who had not yet mounted. Cf. supra, iv. 
5:630us— doorways in the tower,’ like a college gateway. 

(5.) &ywGev. Because some had clambered up to the top of the towers. 
xdrwbev—from the basement story of the towers. Kriig. connects amd tar 
xipyev with elpyorv— they kept off the enemy, as they pressed forward, from the 
towers, by discharging volleys at them from above and below.’ THs 
+dppov— the outer ditch.’ xeorurhs ylyyoiro—‘ prove an impediment.’ 
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ylyvera 1. 132. Ta yupvd— their unprotected side.’ 

Xarerss nal Braleo th difficulty and hard pressed by the foe.” Cf. 11. 33. 
ofos &wnArhrov h Bopéou— such as usually is found when the wind is east 
instead of north. Sehel. Arn. who follows him, mskes an ellipse of ado» 
before # as in the line éuol wucpds rébynxev, 4} xelyors yAuKds (Ajaz, 966), and I 
suppose connects the second paddoy with b3a7Td3ns—‘ rather watery.’ The 
expression is certainly awkward. It appears from the Constantinople Scholiasts 
and others that the north wind brought snow and frost, the east wind soft 
weather and thaw. Therefore why is the ice described as d3aré3ns under two 
opposite conditions of atmosphere? A. gets rid of the difficulty as above ; 
but Goll. objects, wucpbs like some other adjectives stands as a comparative, 
and ig no support to this passage. Dobree strikes out 4 Bopéou as a gloss. 
Poppo suggests that “@AAoyv has been transposed, or S8aré8ns introduced as a 
gloss, but acquiesces in A.’s interpretation. Goll. retains the reading of the 
text, supposing an dardédns frost probable with either wind. This is re- 
jected by Arn., but I think he misunderstands the argument. ‘Under what 
wind,’ he suys, ‘ could it [the frost] take place, if it could neither be with an 
east wind nora north?’ We might I suppose reply, under no wind at all. 
Frost takes most effect when there is no agitation of the atmosphere ; these two 
winds, north and east, are specified because, as the most prevalent, they most 
frequently converted the frost into a slushy state. I therefore believe that 
Thucyd. intended a comparison between frost in a calm atmosphere and 
frost with these winds, not between such frosts as severally accompany them. 
Krig. agrees with Arn. dwroveipopevn— partially besnowed (or 
accompanied by partial snow).’ 

(c.) 8 wdAcs «.7.A.—'b may be governed by éwepadOnoay as the case is 
sometimes accommodated to the finite verb rather than to the proximate parti- 
ciple. Cf. iv. 24, vi. 87. But dwepéxew also occasionally takes an accusative.’ 
—Pop. See Lid. and 8. 


CuarTer XXIV.—(a.) 7d rod ’Av3poxpdrovs fpgoy. Near the foun- 
tain of Gargaphia, as we learn from Herod. ix. 35. He was one of the Platean 
tutelary heroes, such as were invoked by Archidamus, ii. 74, and is mentioned 
as such by Plutarch, Aristides, 325. Wass. 

(b.) thy wpds Ki@atpava. The student who would investigate the topo- 
graphy of the places mentioned here, must refer to Sir W. Gell’s map and 
memoir appended to A.’s third volume. 

(c.) AaBdpevor ray dpSv—' having taken to the hills' (as our idiom is). 
The middie force is the same as that of dvriAauBaydpevos in xxii. Erythres 
and Hysiz were not Platean towns, but as the Schol. says d%j0: Bowwrlas. 
cara xdépay éyévovro— returned to their quarters.’ See xxii. 

(d.) éowévBovr0,. Note the imperfect force. See note oni. 134. Not 
often, as here, followed by an accus., but ef. cix. and cxiv.—dvaxdpnow 
owevder Gat, Tots vexpois—‘ for the dead,’ dat. of object. 


Cuarrzr XXV.—(a.) SdAasOos 5 AaxeSatudvcos. ‘The use of the 
article here gives I suppose a certain distinction to the individual named, and 
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implies that he was, or ought to be known, in and for himself.’—Arn. 
Refer to ‘HynowrnlSay roy Aaxedapdviov, Vv. 52, Vill. 35. Pop. Kriig. objects 
to it. 

(6.) xapadpav— the dry bed of a watercourse,’ which here must have been 
of considerable depth, as it was large enough to interrupt the Athenian wall of 
circumvallation. So Arn., but it is probable from the word éwepBardy that the 
works were not entirely interrupted ; the difficulty of the ground, it is likely, 
produced some defect in the construction of which Salethus availed him- 
self. al reccapdkovra—ef. xvi. elfxov thy yrdounv— turned 
their thoughts (or rather entertained any such notion as surrender).’ BI. ef. v. 
44; Xen. Anad. ii. 5. 29. 


Cuarter XXVI.—(a.) ras és MuriAfynv—' destined for Mytilene’ I 

agree with Kriig. that the construction is awéore:Aay "AAkiday Exovra tas... . 
vais, mpéoratavres—‘ having appointed him to this command (or imposed this 
duty upon kim),’ cf. vi. 93, Vii. 19, Vili. 23. The other ed. are not clear upon 
the point. At any rate Stephens’s conjecture &pxorra is needless. 
500 nal reccapdxovra. They were described as forty only (xvi. xxv.). 
Arn. supposes that the additional two formed the Spartan contingent, which 
in such cases was always small ; Pop. that in the former instances the historian 
spoke only in round numbers. vewtépov tri— still under age.’ 
Pop. compares vedrepos és rd dpe, vi. 12. See i. 107. On Pleistoanax see 
iL, 21, v. 16. 

(d.) [wat] ef ec €BeBAaorheet. Tho xal seems universally condemned. 
Poppo and Goll. deny that in this collocation it can stand for adeo or etiam, and 
that therefore we must not render—‘ even to the very shoots which had sprung 
up since the last inroad.’ G6ll. declares that the words would have this meaning 
without xal, which indeed is true, though scarcely conclusive that they cannot 
have it with «al. Arn. suggests an explanation which Pop. characterises as 
‘wonderful.’ If, he says, the Athenians had planted their land again, there 
would be (1) the new crops, (2) anything that had sprung up of itself, such as 
shoots of cut-down trees, (3) the places previously untouched, all of which the 
Pelop. might now ravage. He acknowledges, however, that in this case he 
would have preferred «al ef 1: xal €8. Haack supposes that ra rpdrepoy 
rerpnpuéva is intended to be divided into and more fully explained by the 
two clauses, ral ef 7: €BeB,... Kal 80a x.7.A. But this Pop. and G. observe 
is negatived by the presence of re after rd, ra Te wpdérepoy «.7.A. Pop. ob- 
serves that this word, as well as BeBAapéva:, BeBAaophunxe (in Demosth.), 
BePrAaornxévas (Hellenic Frag. 2) and éBeBdAacrfxe (Lucian, Var. H. i. 31), 
all refute the remark of Buttmann in his larger Grammar that the perf. pass. 
BéBAappar is the only instance of reduplication before BA. 

(c.) €weE=HAGOv. Pop. objects tothis, and would read éxHASoy, ‘ adterunt,’ 
but surely éwetjAOoy is right—‘went regularly through the district. The 
Schol. explains éxé3papoy. 


Cnaprer XXVII.—éwA {¢e:—not simply ‘arms, but ‘ makes them hoplites,’ 
thereby also raising their social status. xara kvAAdyous yiyyd- 
pevos. Seo note on ii, 21, xara tvordoes yy. 


. 
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Cuaprer XXVIII.—(a.) of ev rots mpdypaciv— those in the adminis- 
tration of affairs. Cf. Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 101, elvat abrg onpeiov 
Te xpbowna Tov ey Trois mpdyuacw, and lxxii. kivSuvedcovre'’s 
must be referred back to yvdvres. Kriig. 

(5.) wpeoBelav 5€. As ’A@nvaiors wey had preceded, we should have ex- 
pected Mut:Anvatous 5, but the intervening words xal rhy .. . 3éxec8as abrods 
change the collocatién. Pop. 

(c.) 8um@s—sc. notwithstanding the pledges of Paches. Pop. quotes as 
similar instances of ‘ breviloquentia,’ 1. 105, 11. 51, iii. 49, 1v. 96. We may 
compare the use of ‘¢amen’ in Latin, ‘ Retraham herclé opinor, ad me idem 
illud fugitivum argentum tamen.’—Ter. Heaut. iv. 2. 11. 

(d.) Gore ph GBixjoa: On Sore signifying ‘upon condition of, see 
Matthiz, § 629; Jelf, § 863; and Demosthenes, 68. rr, éfby abrois ray 
Aornay Epxew ‘EAAfhyov Sor’ abrovs traxotew Bacirel, ‘when it was in their 
power to rule over the Greeks upon the condition that they would themselves aut 
mit to the King of Persia ;’ also infra, xxxv. 


Cuarrer XXIX.—(a.) robs ex rijs wéAews "AOnvalous. Haack sup- 
poses these to be, either some Athenians accidentally present in Delos, or those 
in the thirty ships mentioned in xvi. as employed upon the coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus. ) 

(b.) "Indp@ xal Muxéyvq—inverting the order in which they would be 
reached. But it is not worth while either to transpose or to read Mdpq for 
"Ixdpy, for, as Pop. shows, the ancient historians were not very precise in such 
matters, e.g. e060) rijs SachAidos nal Kadyou, viii. 88, and ‘Tuarentino Brun- 
disinoque feedere,’ Tac. Ann. i. 10. 

(c.) "EpBarov—rd orevdy rd pwerati Xlov xa} "EpuOpas. 

(d.) TH MuriAtvn éarweula— seven days had elapsed from the capture 
of Mytilene.’ On this not uncommon idiom cf. Matthie, § 388, and Jelf. 

— (@.) éx ray rapdyrwy—‘ as they best could under the circumstances,’ a 
very common phraseology (iv. 17, v. 87, vil. 62). 


Cuaprrk XXX.—(a.) "AAK[8a.... wdpeopner—‘ O Alcidas, and as 
many of us Peloponnesians as are here present.’ The grammarians have in- 
vented the term xolywors to express this combination of the first and second 
persons. 

(5.) éevorous corresponds to what in vulgar slang is called blown upon 
—‘ before our presence comes to be known.’ Pop. compares iv. 70, vill. 42, and é€- 
- doyyeara yevéo@as, viii. 14. Sorep Exopey is to be taken, of course, 
with wAciyv—‘ just as we are, without stopping to make any alteration, therefore 
‘directly, ‘at once.’ See Hermann ad Philoct. 808. In i. 134, dowep elev 
is used more in its primary sense, but see vill. 41, 42, and Xen. An. iv. 1. 19. 
a&vipav vewor) éxévrwy. Formerly Pop. considered this passage tu prove 
that the word avhp may be used without the article to designate a definite 
individual. Without seeing Gdoll.’s remarks, I demurred, because I believed 
the whole to mean—‘ for in all probability we shall find the want of pre- 
caution great, as is the case with men when they have just got possession of a 
town ;’ cf. just below, as xexparnxéray—‘ as is the case with victors. To the like 
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effect G6ll.—‘ magnam in custodiis negligentiam inveniemus, qualis est hominum; 
&c. Pop. has probably changed his opinion, as he says nothing about it in his 
small edition. Kriig. makes avdpéy the gen. after 7d dpdAacroyv— the careless- 
ness of men when they huve just got possession.’ pdAtoTa@ odaa. 
Kriig. conjectures drotoa, because the Peloponnesians were notoriously defec- 
tive in this arm of the service. But 4Ax} is ‘ aid,’ ‘ succour; and the words of 
. the speaker have only reference to the special occasion, rvyxdvet oda. 

(c.) Td Kkatvdy [7d Kevdy] rod woA€uov. The MSS. vary between the 
two readings, with a slight preponderance in favour of the former. 1d xaiwdp is 
‘ the unexpected,’ und therefore what in military speech would be called ‘a sur- 
prise. Pop. compares ‘ subita belli,’ Liv. vi. 32, and ‘quod in bello novuam 
vel inexpectatum accidit,’ Tacit. Hist. v.13. Tr. therefore—‘zhis is a case of 
what people mean by the unexpected accidents of war.’ On the other hand, 7d 
xevoy refers to the empty, baseless, or groundless alarms, panics, which some- 
times occur in armies. See Xenoph. Anab. ii. 2. 20: Tpoiovons rijs vunrds, 
vos “EAAnot péBos eunlarret, kal OdpuBos xa Sovwos jv, oiov eixds pPdBou euwe- 
advros ylyvecOat. The generals assuage the alarm by pretending that an ass 
had got loose among the baggage. In the Peninsula this did occur to the rifle 
brigade, and some of the camp followers ran without stopping for miles, and 
then protested that they did not quit the regiment until it was cut up toa 
man (see Captain Kincaid’s Narrative). Goll, with his usual overwrought 
subtlety, argues against 7d xevdy, because a panic is not a panic until it has 
happened, and then it cannot be helped! as if all such expedients as that re- 
corded by Xenophon were impossible; or as if organisation und discipline did 
not prevent panics from being caused among well-trained troops by circum- 
stances which would have produced them among others. 

(d.) § ef ris orparnyds—se. rd xawdy—' which [i.e. and this] if a general 
guard against it in himself, and when he sees it in his enemy, takes occasion to 
attack, he willbe most successful in his profession.’ This way of speaking is, I 
think, intelligible enough, and need not have occasioned difficulties. Cf. with 
Krig. 11. 60. 


Cnapren XXXI.—éAwlda 8 efvar...8ardyn ylyynrar. This is 
perhaps the most difficult passage in Thucydides. It is no sinecure for a con- 
scientious editor to make himself master of the very many pages in different 
languages which have been written upon it. This I have endeavoured to do, 
but without any commensurate result in the shape of positive conclusions. 
One may, however, learn a good deal negatively from the numerous questions — 
which have been raised, e.g. that époppay differs radically from epopuety, and 
cannot here be considered as anything else than irruere, its more proper 
meaning in the middle voice; that a’rots by the laws of the language can only 
refer to the Athenians, and cdiow to the speakers; that %j» cannot be equiva- 
lent, as some would have it, to iva, but if it could be so used at all in prose, 
must be accompanied by wws or xal; that the proper meaning of dawdyq pos 
ylyvera: is, ‘it becomes a source of expense to me,’ and not tt becomes a means of 
meeting expenses, whatever may be found in Harpocration of contrary im- 
port; and that the apodosis to a sentence cannot be introduced by re, as 
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would be the case if weloew re ofecOa: wore—‘ then they thought they would be 
able to persuade,’ us A. at first thought. With respect to interpretations: (1) 
Arn. now gives up the passage. (2) Bloomfield and Haack suppose an aposio- 
pesis (like that after jy puey tiuBy H weipa, iii.) to follow ylyynra, and 
introduce the word ‘weil.’ But this may be dismissed at once without going 
further, as the passage fulfils none of the.conditions of an aposiopesis. See supra, 
iii. Poppo (3) reads, dwoorhowow, (éAmida & elvas: oder yap axovolws a¢7xGa), 
Kal thy» xpéco8oy tabrny peylorny odcay *Abnvalev fy Spérdwoi, nal dua Ay 
epopuéow avrots ola: Sandyn ylyynra:; and renders—‘ that they should in- 
duce Ionia to revolt (and there were great hopes of it, for their—i.e. their own 
and the Pelop.— coming had been disagreeable to no one in those parts), and that 
they should withdraw [i.e. I suppose, ‘that they should see if it be not possible 
to withdraw] from the Athenians this their greatest source of revenue, and at 
the same time expense should fall upon the Athenians (abrois) when they as- 
sailed them (époppdow, particip. from epopudw).’ This rests upon the possi- 
bility of considering that #y—7io see if a thing can be done, may be equivalent 
to tva—that it be done. Two passages are quoted in confirmation from Aris- 
tophanes; one of which (Rane, 175) has another better reading; and the 
second (Acharn. 1044)—Y@’ dvr:Bor@ 0°, Hv wws koulawuat tH Bde—has wws 
subjoined, and may be explained by an ellipse of oxepdueba, or something 
of the sort. This Pop. himself sees, and therefore we need not insist on 
this view. It is of course open to us to read fva as Dobree conjectured. (4) 
Schémann takes the same view, with the additional advantage of going quite 
wrong upon the pronouns ab’rois and opie. (5) Géller reads as above, except 
that he strikes out elo, seeing no other possible remedy. He then renders 
as before to agtx@a:, and proceeds (placing a stop at ipérxwor)—' if they could 
withdraw this greatest source of revenue from the Athenians, and if at the same 
time while the Athenians were blockading them, they [the Athenians] should find 
the expense upon their own shoulders. He attaches this force to abrois ipsis, 
considering that the IJonians meant to insinuate that ¢hey now ‘ paid the piper.’ 
(6) It was originally suggested by Hermann, and has since been maintained by 
Gerhard, as also by Haase (Lucubrationes Thucyd. p. 6), that the passage 
should stand, éAwl8q 8 elvat, ovderl yap axovolws apixOa, Kal thy xpdco8or . .. 
dv epappodvow abrois 8andyn cploi ylyvnra. The whole in this case exhibits two 
separate reasons for the éAzis; the first in the fact that the Ionians had wel- 
comed them ; the second in that which would be the fact, if the great source of 
Athenian revenue could be drawn away, and the Athenians put to expense. 
The singular change in the way of stating the two clauses is supposed to be 
paralleled by v. 30, #ri@vro rhy re dotynow rot wayrds, wal ei ’Apyelos Edp- 
paxo: Evovrai, and iv. 85, Oaund(w dé, TH Te GroKAyjoe: pov Ta wuAGy, ka) el uh 
dopévots ipiv apiypa:. But (Poppo argues) if Thucydides had meant this, he 
surely would have written, as in the above examples, ovdevl re yap .. . xal «.7.A. 
Neither does this explanation remove the difficulties concerning odio. And 
thirdly, the occupation of a single city could not be described as the cutting off 
rTHs xporddov rattns peylorns obons. (7) It is sCarcely necessary to record 
Schneider's version—‘ damit sie Ionien zum Abfall bewégen (dazu aber Hoff- 
nung sei, denn Niemanden sei ihre Ankunft unwillkommen) und diese Ein- 
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kiinfte, die gréssten der Athener, ihnen entzdgen, zugleich aber selbst, zogen sie 
gegen jene, den Kostenaufwand hitten.’ This it will be observed ignores the 
hw before ipéAwoi—' cause Ionia to revolt and abstract the greatest source, &c., 
and makes 8axdyn = means of expenditure ;—‘and at the same time, should 
they attack the others, to get the means of carrying on the war. (8) Dr. 
Peile has favoured me with a version, which I subjoin in his own words: «al 
why xpdco8ov Trabrny peylorny obcay ’APnvalwy Ay bpérwor, Kat ua, Av epoppwor 
odlow, abrois Sandyny yiyvecOu, weloew re otecbar xal MocovOyny Sore tuuwo- 
Aeuewy. Such is I believe the best reading of this perplexing passage, on the 
authority of two Parisian and one Parmese MS., only placing the comma after 
oglow rather than after épopudo:. The clue which unravels the whole 
sentence is to be found I think in the construction of odcay, which (as in 
-the case of the words é ’IraAlas wal ZuceAfas, ii. 7) in reference to what pre- 
cedes ought to have been elyat, whereas it is odcay, as if rhy xpéoodor had 
been the accusative after tbpéAwo:. Translate—‘ and that this [Ionia] was an 
important source of revenue of the Athenians for them to cut off if they can 
[literally, chat this will be cut off, if they shall succeed in cutting it off, being 
an important income of the Athenians; as if it had been dpaipebhoerbau 
otoay x.7.A.]; and at the same time [a further collateral advantage], ¢f they 
[the Athenians] blockade them [the Peloponnesians], they would themselves be 
incurring expense all the time [such is the force of ylyveo@a the pres.]; and in 
that case [the coast of Asia being attacked] he thought they might prevatl upon 
Pissuthnes also to help them tn the war.’ Compare a sentence of similar form 
and meaning iv. 3: of 8 woAAds Epacay elvar Expas éphous Tijs TleAcwovvhcou, 
dw BobAnra: xaradauBdvey rhy wédw Sanavav—' hut they said that there were 
many undefended promontories of the Peloponnese for him to occupy [xaradap- 
Bdvew, or ds xararapBdey] if he wishes by occupying them to put the state to 
charges.’ 1 will only add that this appears to me at least as plausible as any 
of the others. Krig. supposes spice may be referred to the Athenians, but is 
rightly so doubtful about it as to enclose the word in brackets. Might not all 
the difficulty have arisen from an accidental transposition of abrots and opie: ?— 
i.e. ‘tf when the Athentans were blockading them [Lac.], the expense might fall on 
themselves [Ath.]. This supposes us to read épopyotorw, the -yeow having 
arisen from a careless assimilation to Ay dpéAwot. 7) rAeioroyr 
THs yvdauns— his principal purpose.’ Cf. iv. 34, Tov Oapoety 7d wAciorroy. 
vhs MursAqvns borephxe:—‘ had come too late for Mytilene, i.e. for its 
rescue. Cf. with Kriig. borepeiy rijs warpl3os, Xen. Ag. xi. 1. 


Cuarren XXXIJI.—(a.) Muvovyhog—originally a small rocky peninsula 
(vjoos), much infested by mice (uées). There is a description of it Livy xxxvii. 
27. xa7vda xAody—sine articulo. Cf. i. 8. vay et 
’Avalw»—i.e. the exiles residing there, who were hostile to the existing state 
of things at home, and to the Athenians. Cf. iii. 19 and iv. 75. . 
el 31épOe:per— expectes forsitan ei S:apbelpa: aut ef d:apGelpe.’—Pop. The 
first would be—‘ should hé’ destroy,’ a pure hypothesis. The second—‘ ¢/f he be 
now destroying, conveying an idea of the incompleteness of the action. ¢/ 
3:épSerpev, the aorist and indicative, is right both in mood and tense—' sf, az és 
the case, he has destroyed ;’ indicative, because said of a fact, not a supposition ; 
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aorist, because the speaker wishes to point more to the fact having occurred 
than to define the time of its occurrence. Kriig. simply says, The past tense, 
because ef is almost equivalent to éxel. 

(c.) €Axl3a— had no expectation, even the slightest.’ On this use of édz)s. 
see note i. 1, and vii. 61. BH... wapaBadety; On this, sometimes 
called the redundant negative, cf.i.16. I agree with Kriig. in thinking that 
the wapa in composition with the verb conveys some notion of risk, as e.g. 
where it is coupled with xwduvedw, ToAutjoa: wapaxeduvedous,. XXxvi.. 


Cuarren XXXIII.—(a.) puyhy éworetro— made a fight of it,’ i.e. his 
retreat was so precipitate as to amount to a flight. “ 

(5.) Tlap. kat ad. These two gallies, the swiftest and best appointed in 
the Athenian fleet, are occasionally described as ‘sacred,’ from being employed 
upon sacred missions to Delos, and elsewhere. Their other duties were to carry 
despatches and prisoners, to collect tribute, and to serve as admiral’s vessels in 
action. See Dict. Antig. The Saliminia was sometimes called Delia, and 
sometimes Theoris. Cf. iii. 77, vi. 53, 61, Vili. 73, 74. 

(c.) wept KAdpoy. Popp. convinced by the arguments of A. and others, 
now withdraws his conjecture “eapory, admitting that Clarus is a well-known 
place in Jonia, between Myonnesus and Ephesus,.and therefore lying in the 
route of Alcidas. ' 

(d.) 36a rod werdyous— through the open sea,’ a great feat for navigators 
of that era, who, from want. of the compass, almost always skirted the coast. 
Cf. infra, lxix. 

(e.) &retxlorov. See Herod. vi..32. After their unsuecessfal revolt 
against Persia, the Ionian cities had been stript of their fortifications. These 
were subsequently rebuilt by the Athenians, viii. 14. 84. 

(f.) wat &s, i.e. ofrws—‘even though only en route, or, as Krig.—‘ even 
though the unprotected state of Ionia invited attack,’ &ua 
x poole ovres—' while touching at them.’ Peile quotes from Lucian dxovorr: 
perakd rijs dweiAjjis. We may add, even still more appropriately, the same word 
with a participle: peragd Obwv; wal ris ab’ dpeivero ;—Ar. Rane, 1177. 
alrdyyeror— the announcers of their own approach, the first to announce their 
own approach.’ 

(g.) €palvero x.7.A.—sc. classis hostium,. or Alcidas, their admiral— 
‘ appeared capable of being caught,’ lit. come within catching. But, as this fleet 
has not lately been mentioned, Pop. prefers to consider ¢p..as. impersonal, and 
compares vi. 60. The rest means—‘ he considered it as so much gained [lucro 
apposuit] when he did not light upon them out at sea, that they had not been 
caught near any harbour, where they would have been compelled to construct a 
camp, and so impose upon his own fleet the necessity of guarding and blockading 
them. On égop. cf. ii. 89, iii. 31. The re after orpatdéwedoy is more than 
suspicious, 


Cuarrak XXXIV.—(a.) KoAogpewv{wy. On Colophon, situated on a hill, 
see Dict. of Ancient Geog. Notium, as the name imports, ‘south,’ or ‘ New 
Colophon,’ on the low ground, wae about two miles from the old town, which 
lay further inland ; it was, in fact, the port of the former. Bl. compares Leith 

| . x 
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and Edinburgh. See Grote, vi. 332. kare ordow islarv—vulg, 
‘along of a private dispute,—domestic sedition. When the Colophonian aristo~ 
crats called in the Persians, the opposite party settled at Notium. These again 
eplit up into two factions (oracidcayres), of which the more oligarchical obtained 
Persian aid, and so succeeded in expelling the democracy. They also hired 
Arcadian mercenaries and barbarians, and fortified themselves in a citadel, or 
&arelyxiopa—a place walled off from the rest of the town. See Xen. Hells 
i. 24. Bl. compares Livy xxi. 11, ‘ Vallo urbem ab arce intersepire.’ Cf. d1a- 
bpdywari, i. 133. 

(b.) of narapuydsyres xal xatroixfoayres. The same persons, ac- 
cording to Granville Sharp’s canon. éxoAlrevov—became citizens, ‘con- 
stituted themselves part of the community,’ i.e. they and the reactionary party in 
Notium now called themselves ‘the Colophonians.’ breterOdvres 
tobrovs—‘having withdrawn from before these.’ Kriig. says an unusual con- 
struction, as dxoxywpeiy 5xAoy, ii. 88, is something different. 

(c.) 6 8& epocxad. This should, if the eonstruction were regular, have 
been followed by és %mAGev. But, as Kriig. observes, for the sake of the anti- 
thesis we have an anacolouthon, which is by no means harsh, as ‘ Paches’ 


continues the principal subject. cGy nal by:a—‘ safe and sound,’ 
‘ sospes et immunis. On dove, cf. supra, xxvii. puaacy &d8éopge— 
‘ custodia libera.’ Duk. Lipsius ad Tac. Ann. vi. 2. kararotéves, 


‘-Of this species of fraud, founded upon literal performance and real violation 
of an agreement, there are various examples in Greek history, but nowhere do 
we read of a more flagitious combination of decit and cruelty than the behaviour 
of Paches at Netium. How it was noticed at Athens we do not know, but we 
may remark, not without surprise, that Thuc: recounts it plainly and calmly, 
without a single word of comment.’—Grote, vi. 331. oixtotras. Not 
‘coloni,’ as we see from the termination. This would be olfyropes. Pop. 
rightly explains, ‘Conditores, duces colonise, quos Athenienses Colophoniis ut 
colonis suis preefecerunt.’ Cf. i. 24, ili. 92. xara rovs x.r.A. Upon 
the usual principles of connection between a mother city and its colony; on 
which see Dict. of Antiq. 


Cuarter XXXVI.—(a.) rd re BAAGa. ‘Expectaveris forsitan &AAa re,’ 
Pop., who, however, explains—‘-as well as all the other proposals he is known to 
have made. The article is employed as in the usual formulas, for the sake of 
@ more distinct and antithetical emphasis on aéwdtew MeAon. 

(b.) EXS0ter abrots...émixarodyres, One of the usual anacoloutha. 
émixadobyres follows.as if. éyhgifoy or. éBovdetoaryro had preceded. 

(¢.) thy re BAAny. Tho re-stands here because Thuc. was about to add 
kal 7d ras TI. vais roAuijou x«.7.A., but inadvertently substituted another form 
ef expression. Pop. &pxdpevoi— tn the position of subjects.’ ‘Non 
dubium enim est, quin Thucyd. ad ea respiciat, quae Mytilenaei supra x. dicunt, 
sibi . . . libertatem relictam, sed plerisque ceteris sociis servitutem impositam 
esse.’ —Duk. 

(d.) spootvveBdAero (Arn., Bekker, Géll., and most MSS.), xpootuve- 
BdAovro (Pop. ed. ii.), mpootvveAdBovro (Bloomf., with some MSS. and most 
editors). That there is some difficulty in selecting may be inferred from the 
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fact that Pop. has changed his mind four times about the reading. Arn. gives 
the sense of the passage correctly. ‘The Peloponnesian fleet having dared to 
adventure over to Ionia, to help the Mytilenseans, not a little contributed to their 
violence.’ This opens out two questions—(1) Can gupSdadcobau in this sense 
govern a genitive? (2) Is the singular verb admissible after af vijes? The 
first seems determined in the affirmative by the instances produced by Matthis, 
§ 326, and Kihner, § 520. A.’s principal instance, fuyuPdAAera: 8 woAAd 
Tovde Selparos, Eurip. Med. 279, Pflugk, ad loc., disputes, considering the gen. 
to depend upon woAAd. Gdll., however, makes the genitive in the present 
passage to depend upon éAdxioroy, which is possible, though scarcely probable. 
The answer to the second is somewhat uncertain. Arn. says, ‘the nom. fem. 
plur. is used as a single term, “Quod naves ausse essent,” equivalent to rd ras 
vais ToAujou. With this G. seems to agree, and adds that the whole may be 
quite as well regarded as an instance of xpbs 7d onuawdpevoy as of ‘ schema 
Pindaricum.’ Pop. objects that no really parallel cases have been produced, 
and that the ‘schema Pindaricum’ is not to be thought of in Thucydides; and 
therefore reads (ed. ii.) xpootuveBdAovro, as the word from which the other 


variations were most likely to arise. This is perhaps best, for, even granting 


that ‘the ships’ might resolve themselves into the equivalent conception ‘the 
fleet,’ we should have to account for the fact that similar condensations are not 
found much more frequently, intsmuch as the opportunity for them must have 
been perpetually afforded. On the idiom, ai vijes roAphoaras xpootuveBdAovro, 


cf. i. 36. Bloomf. supports xpootuveAdBovro by iv. 47, vii. 70. Kriig. reads as. 


he does, translating—‘ took part in, co-operated therewith to this end,’ 


(¢.) wéuxovciv—se. on the evening of the same day ; cf. xpoe?xe ine a 


yuur) pddtora, xlix. =. 


(f.) werdvoid ris—‘a qualified repentance—a feeling akin to repentance) z 
dvadoyionos—‘ upon reconsidering—thinking the matter over again. The pro-’ . 
position exerts its common force of back. Acyiopdsis, of course, ‘ computation,’ 
* calculation,’ cf. viii. 84. wéya, Pop. observes, is not ‘severe,’ or ‘cruel,’ 
according to Bl. view, but, ‘of grave importance. Krig. says the word is used 
because the decree affected so many persons. On “@AAop # od cf. i. 16, ii. 62. 

(g.) tapeonxetacay. Pop. interprets ‘bearbeiten,’ i.e. the word implies 
some labour and effort—‘ worked upon,’ ‘managed to induce.’ Cf. iv. 132, viii. 52. 
tous éy réAet, The prytanes or the ten strategi; the former convoked as- 
semblies in peace, the latter under extraordinary circumstances and in war. 
See Thue. iv. 118, il. 59, and Schém. De Com. p. 61. Arn. A question arises 
as to the legality of any such second convocation. Schémann, from the expressions 
of Nicias, vi. 14, decides in the negative. A. thinks that if it had been illegal 
Cleon’s language would have been much more violent. Surely he would have 
put the case more strongly, and threatened a ypap xapayduwv. ‘ His wish,’ 
says Arn., ‘ seems rather to be to confound ymdlopera and yduo together, and 
to excite against the repeal of one of the former the same strong feeling which 
was entertained in Greece against any alteration in the latter. For the distinc- 
tion between yvéuo:, or the constitutional laws of the state, and Yn¢lopara, or 


decrees of the people on particular questions, cf. Arist. Pol. iv. 4.’ ‘By so 
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doing they committed an illegality, and exposed themselves to the chance of 
impeachment. .. . I agree with Schomann on this point, in spite of the doubts 
of Dr. Arnold.’—Grote, vi. 342. és Ta GAAG Biacéraros. As Mr. 
Grote’s views extend to an almost entire vindication of Cleon’s character, the 
student will do well to peruse his ingenious pleading, vol. vi. pp. 334-39. With 
respect to the decree itself, he says, ‘such a sentence was in principle nothing 
more than a very rigorous application of the received laws of war,’ p. 340. 


Cuarren XXXVII.—(a.) roAAdxis K.7.A.—‘on many occasions ere now 
I have, for my part, found out with reapect to a democracy, that tt te incompetent 
to govern others,’ lit. ‘ that tt 1s an impossible thing for tt to govern others.’ This 
is, I think, the simplest method of taking the words. Popp. prefers to construct 
Sr: Gdivardy dorw Snuoxparilay Epyew érépery, and so also Géll. But the above 
Version is quite in accordance with the genius of the Greek language—‘ found 
out the character of a democracy.’ Cf. ol8d ce, $s el. per aperdcig— 
‘ change of feeling,’ he will not admit it as yet to be a perdyoa. 
adets—‘ having no fear of others.’ évew:BotrAcvToy—‘ giving them 
no cause for any.’ 

(6.) nai Sri x.r.A—‘ and donot consider that in whatever instance you make 
a false step from being over-persuaded by their words, or in whatever instance you 
give way to compassion, tt is with danger to yolirselues that you show weakness, 
and not with any likelihood of securing gratitude from your allies, failing as you 
do to reflect that tt is as a despotiem you hold your sovereignty and over [in respect 
of | those [sc. tuppydxous] engaged in plots against you, and submitting un- 
willingly to your rule. The od is connected with iyyeiobe, not éxuasdéves. Of 
the three meanings of xdpis (1) the sentiment which induces to bestow a favour, 
(2) the favour itself, (3) the sentiment inspired by the favour—‘ gratitade’—I 
have taken the last. A. seems to take the second. Goll. calls attention to the 
difference between xa) otu and o¥3é, The same indeed exists between ‘et non’ 
and ‘ neque, as also between ‘and sot’ and ‘sot even.’ The difference here 
would be (xa) oin x.7.A.)—‘ with danger to yourselves, and not (as you seem to 
imagine) with a good effect upon your allies,’ setting the two notions in direct 
antithesis ; (ob3t «.r.A.)—‘ with danger to yourselves, and not even with good 
effect upon your allies.’ ot ob« €& Sy «7A. This of is absent 
from all MSS. of repute, or all but one; but as no editor has suggested how it 
is possible to do without it, we can only conjecture that it has been accidentally 
omitted before ox and the other monosyllables. 

(c.) wéAcs xpeloowy eorl—‘a state is better. Krig. says equivalent to 
‘ ¢¢ is better that a state should be.’ &éua0la is not simply ‘ignorance,’ but 
rather ‘ the ignorance of simplicity,’ ‘want of due udOnors (ic. intellectual culture 
and polish).’ Seei. 84. gavadérepo: does not, of course, imply any moral 
worthlessness, but means ‘ inferior people,’ ‘common or plain people,’ as we say. 
Cf. ii. 83. On &dxoraaala— absence of principle,’ the state which no xéaAasis 
or chastisement can improve, see Aristotle (Zh. Nic. vii.), in whose moral 
system it is an important technical term, denoting the lowest moral status— 
‘ abandoned vice.’ xpos robs tuverarépous— when compared with 
their superiors tn tniellect.’ Compare on the whole sentiment i. 84, and Arist. 
Bhet. i. 16. Tay re &el Acyouévav— and to out-do [Peile outbid] 
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whatever ts said or proposed for the public good. —Arn. He ought to have 
added from &el—‘ on each occasion as it is brought forward, 

(d.) ds év BAAOts w.7.A.—‘as not being likely to have other matters of 
greater importance tn which to exhibit their wisdom. On this és cf. Matt. § 568. 
On the force exerted by ay upon participles, see note, Lxxxii. 

(e.) €& éavray. The preposition denotes, according to its true and proper 
sense, material cause—‘ the ability which proceeds from themselves (of which they 
are themselves the source). More emphatic than the simple genitive. Cf. dxd, ii. 
39- péuwpad 0ai—to find fault with, to criticize. Kriig. remarks that the 
infin, follows éduvarérepo: in that it is an adjective, not in that it is a compara- 
tive, and does not approve of Pop. # Sore péudarGa:, to which he denies that 


Eur. Ale. 879 is parallel. xpiral 82 Byres—‘ but being impartial judges 
rather than contending disputants, they are generally speaking successful.’ 
axd rov tcov—‘ ex aquo (i.e. egui).’ Pop. cf. 1.77. Secvdéryreis ‘ clever- 


ness’ generally, without reference to principle—‘ sharpness, and is especially 
employed to denote oratorical ability. Cf. viii. 8. Aristot. discusses it, Eth. 
Nie. Ebveocs, from tty and Tu, denotes the capacity to go along with 
a speaker in his arguments—‘ guick comprehension.’ wapaddgay, Arn. 
prefers the version of Portus—‘ aliter quam sentimus ’—contrary to our convic- 
tions, to that-of other commentators—‘adversus quam ipse populus scivit’— 
contrary to the decree passed by the people. This he and Goll. observe would 
require thy détay. But have they not both lost sight of the fact, that it may 
be that the absence of the article makes the whole into a general principle, in- 
cluding indeed this special case, but asserting the speaker's argument much 
more strongly ?—‘ contrary to a decree once ratified.’ 


Carrer XXXVIII—(a.) 6 abrés. Cf. ii. 61, and Gdip. Tyr. 557, 


airés eiut te Bovretyari. éuroinodyrwy implies intervening delay, 
i.e. between the sentence and its execution. wpos Téy hoinnndtav— 
“makes for the interest of. Seo ii. 86. 6 yap rad dyv—‘ for he who has 


suffered the injury follows up the doer of it with his wrath more blunted [the 
edge is taken from his anger], bud where requital comes as close as possible upon 
the receipt of injury, tt exacts its retribution, being made as nearly as may be 
an equivalent. This I think a fair and self-explaining version of the pas- 
sage, which is only awkward because dyrixadoy is referred to dubvacOa: rather 
than riv riswplay, There is no reason why dvadauBdver—takes up, assumes it, 
should not have this force, and Kriig.’s conjecture avyriAapBdve: is needless. 

(3.) ras 3t qperépas Evupopas trots Evppdyxors BAdBas xadiora- 
pévas. This can only mean—‘ that our calamities result in [lit. constitute 
themselves| damage to our confederates.’ Cf. i. 89, Thy vavpaxlay we(ouaylay 
xabloracba—‘ the naval action would constitute ttself a regular land fight.’ 
Now this might be a very good argument beforehand to prove that the Mytile- 
neans were not likely to revolt, inasmuch as they would thereby eventually 
damage themselves, but when the fact of the revolt was patent, how could it be 
used as an excuse for it? We should expect that an advocate would put the 
ease conversely, ‘that the calamities of our confederates are sure to result in 
damage to ourselves’ (ergo, for our own sakes it is better not to destroy the 
Mytileneans). Is it possible that Thucydides only meant to say this, and has 
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said it very awkwardly, or are we to give up the passage in its preset § | 
state? ois tuupdyors BAdBas—‘damage done to our adversaries,” asa § 
anarthrous subject, would be most awkward with ras 8, &c., even wer § 
we to translate—‘ damages, §c., are the things that constitute what are ow 
real misfortunes. Gdll. says the calamities of Athens were necessarily 
advantages to her confederates when they had become enemies (qui hostes 
facti sunt), and that the absurdity consists in attempting to show that they 
were BAdBa:, and not advantages. But, in the first place, what would be 
the bearing of such an argument? and, secondly, how can we possibly 
be justified in inserting qui hostes facti sunt? To insert od after Zusspopds, 
with several editors, does not clear up the difficulty. The Athenians looked to | 
their own interest in the matter, not to that of their confederates. It would 
have been quite unmeaning to make this latter the point in question, and 

to urge (with Cleon’s supposed adversary) that the calamities of Athens would be 
sure to damage it. JD. following Arn. translates, ‘and that our misfortunes are 
losses to our allies. If this have any meaning it can only be found by sup- 
posing the clause to imply as much as the famous shake of Lord Burleigh’ 
head, i.e. ‘consequently our remaining allies do not require this severe ex- 
ample, because they are sufficiently bound to us already by community of 
interest ’—an inference disproved by this very revolt. Besides, D. does not 
see that he is translating pty 82 as if it were al, Kriig. for ras 3 jyerépas 
kuppopas reads ra 8 ayuérepa tdupopa—our advantages, our interests, which 
gets rid of the difficulty by inverting the sense. 

(c.) rd wdyvv Soxoty x.7.A. Ar. understands this to mean—‘ that we 
know nothing of what we think we know best,’ and similiarly Kriig.—‘ das vollig 
Anerkannie” Others refer it to the decree—‘ that most certainly determined 
upon. The objection that this would require 7d ddétay is not tenable, for Cleon 
on purpose represents the determination as still actually existing in the minds 
of the Athenians. Or we may consider it to fall under the class of cases 
mentioned, to which add a very remarkable one, Matth. ii. 20, re@vfxace yap 
of Cyrotvres Thy Wxhy rod waudlov, 7d ebrpexts expresses the 
abstract notion—‘ elaborated speciousnese of speech.’ 

(d.) &ywvo8erovyres, Cf. Asch. c. Clesiph. 50, broddBere rolyuy Spas 
abrovs elva: &ywovobéras roditixijs aperjs, and Kriig. on Xen. Anab. iii. 1. 21. 
Gearal. Cf. Oearais, this ch. ad fin. This is explained well by Arist. Rhet. i. 3. 3, 
dvdynn tov &xpoarhy 4 Oewpdy elvac 4 xpirfv. They attended upon and es- 
timated serious debates, as theatrical spectators do, i.e. more in reference to 
their literary ability than to their real merits; and facts they were content to 
learn from hearsay, when they ought personally to have investigated their 
truth—‘ estimating [i.e. affirmatively] the practicability of things proposed to be 
done from what clever speakers say about them, and in respect of what has been 
done already not regarding the “ accomplished fact” as more credible upon the 
evidence of your eyes, than what you have heard from those who in words have made 
a clever attack—sc. on some political opponent, or it may be—Aave in debate 
assigned a specious value to them (i.e. put a fair gloss upon them).’ To dpa 


an antithetical dxpodce: is implied in akxovobér, . &ptororc— the 
best people in the world to be cheated, Sedox:pacpévoy, se, Ady 
—‘ well tried and approved,’ gtuvérerOai— go along with. 
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SodAot K.7.A.— slaves of every paradox for the time being.’ To the passages 
more commonly quoted concerning this feature in the Athenian character, we 
may add (from Bloomf.) Aristoph. Ecclez. 581-88. 

(¢.) BovAdwevos x.r.A, Arn. observes that all this sentenee depends npon 
atrial dore— it is your fault, because each man among you severally, as the great 
object of his ambition, wishes to be an orator, and failing this,: &c:. Towra is 
referred to an antecedent implied in eiwety, though Kriig. says to &rowa, as the 
main idea in the sentence. Tots T. AE Y.—‘ those who are in such 
sense orators.’ dtdws ... . rpoewasvéoa:— to be sharp enough to 
anticipate by commendation any good proposal while the speaker is uttering it.’ 
For éwayéoa: cf. iv. 65, and v. 37. pé0up01—‘ eager to show 
that you catch beforehand what is alleged, and slow enough to foresee tts probable 
results, 7 Aeydpeva Arn. translates,._I.do not see why— theoretical truth, 
Pop. strikes out elva: before xpd@unor, judging it to be altogether inadmissible. 
Kriig. places it in brackets. Gdll. understands ra Aeydmeva elvoi—‘ said to be 
the case ;’ but the collocation of the words negatives this. If it is to stand, we 
must I suppose explain dpets atrial dore BovAdpevor elvar xpdbupor xpovojoa, 
Cnrovvres «.1t.A.—‘ looking for anything, so to speak, rather than the realities 


of life around us.’ pp ovovrtes—‘ taking thought.’ Zogioray. 
See Sheppard’s Theophrastus, i. 40, Appendix I. The Schol. here has of rép- 
wovtes Ady phropes. BovrAevopévors—‘ men in deliberation concerning 
high interests of state,’ 


Carrer XXXIX.—(a.) pdadsora 8h play wéArv—‘ for a single city.’ 
The idiom, like the Latin ‘ justissimus unus,’ is common enough ‘ad singularem 
laudem preedicandam.’ Cf.i. 74, viii. 68; Herod. vi. 127. Where ‘ vituperium’ 
is in question, it seems-much more rare, and indeed so far as I can remember, 
it is unknown in Latin. Cf. wiG@ ve méAei, viii. 40, 68. yijcor oltives 
€xowres. Remark the mixture between the general proposition and the par- 
ticular application of it, ofrwes belonging to the first—‘in the case of any 
persons occupying an island, as these do.’ 

(b.) é» G—‘ wherein,’ ‘qua parte ;’ or, sub. xpéve—' while” Cf. i. 122. 
vf &Ado. For this not unusual phraseology ef. lwiii., iv. 85, v. 98, vi. 80. 

(c.) éwavécrnoay ... aeéornoayv. Dindorf (in Steph. Thesaur.) 
makes éxaydoraors ‘the rebellion of those who have been regularly subjected ;’ 
andoracis ‘the defection of allies.’ But as the Mytilenzans were abrdvopa 
oixovyres this passage at any rate negatives theuniversality ofthe rule. Pop. The 
German language retains the play upon the words much better than our own— 
‘ sie haben cher einen Anfall als Abfall: gemacht’ —‘ they have risen up against 
us, rather than revolted from us.’ phéy ye. No opposing expressed 
clause is introduced by 3€, but the implied antithesis is obvious. 

(d.) werd r&v wor. ordvres—‘ having taken their stand along with our 
bitterest enemies.’ Pop. compares vil. 57. 61, and the Latin ‘ stare cum aliguo.’ 
paxpétepa. The Sch. explains pel(ova, rathier beyond the reach of their 
power, than éAdoow, falling short of it. Cf. iv. 41, éwt waxpdrepoy in the same 
sense. 

(e.) efwe. The subject is ebxpatia. pddAtora wal BP éraxlorou. 
The uddcra must not be joined with &xpoo8déxnros, as has been done by some, 
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e.g. Pop.—' to whom most especially, and most suddenly unexpected, prosperity 
has befallen!’ Krig. makes uddora independent—‘ im hohen Grade’ —prosperity 
in a high degree. 80 édaxlorou—after the shortest interval, sc. of expectation, 
cf, ii. 42. Kara Ad-yor—' success in accordance with ordinary calculation.’ 
napa 8égav—' contrary to expectation.’ kal xaxonmpaylay K.7.A— 
‘and they more easily, so to speak, repel the assaults of adversity, than continuously 
[uninterruptedly, 8:2] maintain prosperity.’ 

(f.) «al BAAws—‘ in other cases besides this ;’ i.e. it is a matter of general 
experience. Oaupd Ceryv—‘ to treat with respect.’ 

(g.) Toy peta trav dAlyowov klyduvovr—thinking the risk incurred with 


the oligarchs to be the safer of the two.’ xly8uvos is of course risk before it 


comes to signify danger, as may be seen by the phrases rapaSdAAew xlyduyor, 
&c., and the perpetual use of xwSvrebw in Plato. wddiw dv tH wéder 
refers to the state of things supposed by the hypothesis of the speaker—‘ again 
restored to their country, i.e. even if the oligarchs had expelled them. 
Bpaxela, vide supra. broxexiyduvetdoetai— the risk will have to 
be run in the case against each separate state’ Kriig. cf. view Siow te xiv- 
Suvederat TH wéAet, Dem. xviii. 278. 


Cuaprer XL.—(a.) rpoGetvai—aliter, rpocGetvar. ‘I have adopted the 
reading xpoOetva: because “ to hold out @ hope” seems a more natural expression 
than “ to give a hope.” ’—Arn.; to which Poppo assents, ed. ii. This is true; 
still it may be said rpooBetva: is not ‘to give a hope,’ but ‘ to give an additional 
hope,’ and Cleon may mean that the Athenians ought not to increase the 
natural disposition among their allies to act even upon the slightest chance of 
success, by the additional encouragement which the acquittal of the Myti- 
lenseans would give. Aéyq@ miorhy. Bl., upon the strength of a 
passage in Plato (Leg. vii. 824), makes this equivalent to Adyy metry», ‘ elo- 
quentia fretam, with which Arn. and Pop. agree. This does not seem satis- 
factory, as there is no instance of its being so employed by Thucyd. The 
passage may be rendered— to be made credible by plausibility of speech, into 
which you could be persuaded by argument .reliable, or purchaseable by money.’ 
Peile has, ‘ persuadeable by argument, or purchaseable by money. Krig., after 
Heilm., makes wiorhy agree with tvyyvéuny, and explains it by wopuorhy, 
épucrhy, but this he himself calls ‘ etwas hart,’ and the collocation is I think 
decisive against it. Bl. quotes rotovAKg Afuar: miorots, Persa, 55, as decisive, 
but surely troops may be trusted by their leaders for their good qualities, as 
well as trusted by themselves. | 

(0.) ds tuyyvduny auaprety x.7r.A. Poppo considers this equivalent to 
Tov Guaprety, and for the omission of the article refers to the cases quoted by 
Matthize, § 542. Arn. understands the words &papreiy dvOpwrlyws as an explana- 
tion of tvyyvdéuny. But is not the latter the feeling in the mind of the offended 
party (4 8t kvyyvépn yrdun orl xpiruch rod émemots dp0h, Arist. Nic. Eth. 
vi. 8); the former the act of the offenders? How then can one be an epexegesis 
of the other? He seems to have been led away by the Scholiast’s tvyyydéuns 
&fov, but this is his explanation of the adjective tUyyvwpov. I would trans.— 
‘ that they will receive consideration from us, as having [that they have] erred 
from human infirmity. Ed-yyvapov— matter for consideration, 
i.e. allowance. tvyyvépns thoy, says the Scholiast. 
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(c.) 8sapdxopat. The prep. seems to exert the same force as in diacd(eobau 
(xxxix.)—throughout, therefore thoroughly, obstinately. Compare diicxupl(w, 
and with Pop. Pflugk ad Eur. dle. 694. petayvavas Ta rpodedo- 
yméva. ‘The notion seems to me rather the feehnical one of unvoting what they 
had resolved upon, than the general one of repenting,’ Arn., who supports this 
view at some length, and so also Pop. But if we translate—‘ change your 
mind about what you have already decreed,’ this, as they were met in a delibe- 
rative assembly, will of necessity imply ‘ wnvoting.’ otkTm... 
éwsesxetg. Arn. explains the former as the feeling of compassion ; the latter 
as the habit of mind—‘ general mildness of temper.’ ’Emeueia, the reader will 
remember, is the habit of equity or fairness, ig, contradistinction to strict justice 
(Arist. Ethic. Nicom.v.10). This perhaps ther€gre, though he does not notice 
it, affords some ground for Mr. Grote’s remark (vi. 345) that ‘ éweuela here 
rather means the disposition to stop short of your full rights, a spirit of fair- 
ness and adjustment, an abatement on your part likely to be requited by abate- 
ment on the part of your adversary. Cf. Thucyd. i. 76, iv. 19, v. 86, vill. 93. 
=A €os—‘ compassion is righily shown to those who are like-minded, and not to 
those who will show no compassion in return, and even of necessity stand in the 
position of enemies,’ &ya@va—‘room for display,’ Peile, or perhaps 
—‘ matter of rivalry.’ 

(d.) éx rot ed elwetv—' from their fine speaking will receive fine treatment 

ts return’ (se. bribes). xpos rovs dpolous—‘ to those who are, what 
they always were, and, after all done for them, remain not a whit less your 
enemtes than before.’ So we might tr., but Kriig. and most others condemn the 
words. éwoAecixw contains the idea of leaving behind. Cf. lxxxiv. 
Xapsretobe A, renders—‘ you will not confer a favour on them. This can 
hardly be said under the circumstances ; the verb has a slightly different force 
here—‘ you will not oblige them ;’ i.e. ‘will not do anything to them which they 
will regard as a favour.’ So the Sch.—otx étovow fin xdprw. 

(6.) SixaréceoGe. There is I think no difficulty about the general sense— 
‘ you are sitting here professedly to pass sentence upon the Mytileneans ; tf you 
do not take care it will be a sentence against yourselves that you pass.’ Instead 
of conjecturing 8iaadcere as Elmsley (Medea, 93), the mid. voice seems to 
me more appropriate—‘ you will find that while sitting tn judgment for your 
own interest, tt will be yourselves who receive sentence. suas abrovs stands as it 
were objectively, indicating ‘the defendants,’ and is not tautological, with the 
subjective notion of self contained in the middle verb. Peile has, ‘you will 
rather furnish arguments [pleas] against yourselves, and compares réy &:- 
xaiwy, xliv. But if this explanation be not satisfactory, we may accept Poppo, 
who quotes an instance of the reflexive pronoun with the mid. verb, i. 33, 
apas abrovs BeBaidcacba. Kriig. after quoting Elms. ad Eur. Med. 93, 
Sixaloos xa? iuav a’rav dwodeliere S71: Tupayyixas Upxere, and Valla’s version, 
condemnabitis, says that no such sense or construction of the word is found in 
Thue., and therefore suspects that the passage is greatly corrupt. Bl. follows 
Pop. and quotes Ar. Ethics, v. 9, and Herod. iii. 29. ob xXpedy... 
ot xpooxjxov—the absolute usage, mpooyjxoy and rd elxbs are equivalents, 
that which is seemly. In watea@a: the force of the present is, at once to begin 
giving up. Matthie, § 564, Kriig. Gr. § 569. dvipayabl Ceca. 
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Cf. ii. 63. dvarynrd7 epor— less sensitive, less quick in your feelings.’ 
of Siapedbyovres— the escaping party. Gdll. vainly conjectures Siapiyorres. 
Cf. iv. xpodedptayras—se. on the principle ‘odisse quem laeseris.’ 
éwetépxovra:r— hunt them down. SidAAuyras. If with Arn. 
we consider this the middle voice, it may of course be legitimately ren- 
dered, ‘compass their destruction ;’ nor can any satisfactory reason be given 
‘a priori’ why 3dAAuu: should not have a middle voice. Cf. uvaroAdo@as in 
some MSS. vi. 12; and on the other hand all usage is against it, and the 
instances quoted may be otherwise explained. Hermann has therefore trans- 
lated the words passivé voce with dpopduero:— dispereunt st suspicantur’—‘ é¢ 
kills them to live in suspicion of danger’ This must strike every one as very 
awkward. There remains but a choice between difficulties. I scarcely think 
Krig.’s solution, to strike out the «al and read 3:6AAuvra, referring to what 
follows, will be accepted. 

Cf.) 6 yap wh tdbv dydynn ci waddy «7.A. This is somewhat difficult. 
I consider the argument to be, ‘ They would have treated you with severity, be- 
cause they would have known that your indignation would be great, and your 
revenge commensurate.’ These words contain the reason why the Mytileneans 
must have inferred that the anger of Athens would be excessive. ‘For he who 
has been in any matter unnecessarily [i.e. wantonly and without provocation—as 
Athens would be, Mytilene not being forced into revolt] tll-treated, if he escapes, 
is more exasperated than an enemy upon equal terms. Do not, therefore, become 
traitors to your own interests, but putting yourselves in your feeling as near as 
possible to the state you would have been in as sufferers, and recollecting how you 
would have preferred before all things to get them into your power, now pay back 
unto them your debt, without any weak compassion for their plight at the present 
moment, and without forgetting the danger that once hung over your heads.’ 
toby advdyen is ‘explained in the words of the version, xaAewérepos. Arn. 
translates, ‘more dangerous,’ but it means ‘ more angry and implacable’ xade- 
mous Aéyouev Tors ep” ols re wh SeT yadrewalvovras, kad pardAov 4) Sei, nal wrE«leo 
xpédvoy, kal wh diadAarrouévous bvev rinwplas 4) KoAdoews.—Arist. Eth. Nic. iv. 5. 
Cf. the common phrases, xaveras pépew and é xarewalywr. For éyybrara 
Th youn cf. Bri eyybrara tobrou diavonOévras, i. 143; and for yerdpevoi 
Krig. aptly quotes Asch. iii. 153, yéveoOe 34 por pixpdy xpdvov rH diavolg wh év 
TG duarrnply. Before xal &s mpd wayrds is supplied from ‘yerduevor yreun 
some participle like d:avondévres, or, as Poppo suggests, -yerduevor 5¢ is to be 
repeated, and ds is to be taken as quia—' since you would have valued,’ &e. 
pos Td wapby abrixa. The above version is, I see, supported by Pop. Dale 
is, I think, wrong in taking atr{xa with the verb as a simple adjunct—* indulg- 
ing in weakness at the present moment,’ —for is mpds sufficiently considered ? 
Schneider conjectures rapaurixa; Krug. erases wapév. 

(9-) (nprwodpevov. CnpswPhoopa: (bring the penalty of death upon himself) 
occurs ill. 9. 12, vide L. and S. The participle is either put because capes 
(wapdderypa) karaorhoare is equivalent to SnAdeare (Duk. and Pop.), or is in 
apposition to wap., e.g. karacrhoare wapdderyua, katarrhoare bs by Squoriyrat 
Cnuiwaoduevoy (GOll.). &peAhoavres— to the neglect of your enemies. 
Kriig. quotes Xen, Anabd. Ve 1. 15, &uérnoas Too ovAAaBely wAcia awobpas 
PXETO. 
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Cuarter XLI.—Etxpdrous. Very little is known of this Eucrates. 
Some identify him with the orurreionwdAns of Ar. Ey. 129. 


Cuarter XLII.—(a.) ore rots wpoGévras «.7.A. The student will 
readily perceive how each clause is exactly referred to something in the pre- 
ceeding speech. The correspondences are pointed out by Gdll., and must be 
studied for the due comprehension of the argument. S:ayvaopuny. Note 
the force of the preposition. tdxos re nal dépyhv— I hold that 
the two things most adverse to good counsel are precipitancy and passion, of 
which the former is ever the companion of ignorance, while the latter is always 
associated with a shallow judgment and coarse [unchastened or undisciplined] 
mind.’ Pop. asserts that it is impossible to ascertain to which rd wév and rd 
8 respectively refer. If the above version be correct we may urge that pre- 
cipitate action is associated with dvyola (ignorance or folly), upon the principle 
that ‘ fools rush in where angels fear to tread. And again that dwa:devola (see 
remarks on éuala) designates that want. of moral and intellectual training 
which always leaves a man brutal, and liable to the passionate impulses of a 
brutal nature. 

(b.) i3fqa re abrg Biapéper—‘it makes some difference to himself in 
private’—he has some private and personal interest in wishing it to be so. 

(c.) ob« dy Hyetra:. The a» of course goes with the infinitive, and so 
indeed does odx—‘ he thinks he has no chance of speaking well. Cf. ii. 89. 
S:aBadéy. BI. well points out that this refers to the great feature in Cleon’s 
character for which he is censured by Aristophanes: wate roy wayodpyoy «al 
SiaBorAdrardy tia, Equit. 247. Xarereraroi— the hardest upon us.’ 
Cf. supra, xxxviii. 

(d.) éwt xphmact mpockar. éx1d3.—‘ who besides lay to a man’s charge 
oratorical display with an eye to bribes.’ The construction is like the Latin, 
exprobrare aliquid alicui. Pop. compares G8:nla xarzyopetro abtov, i. 89. On 
éxBexrich, ‘the oratory of display,’ see of course Rhetoric, i. For ém de- 
noting the object of an action, cf. Matth. 585. B, Jelf, § 634. 3. 
ei wey yap &uabiav— for did they lay mere want of knowledge to his charge, 
the man who failed to carry his point would in that case quit the assembly, with 
the reputation of want of sense, rather than want of principle (lit. just dealing], 
wanting in ability rather than wanting in honesty, i.e. with the reputation of a 
fool rather than that of a knave. For the double comparative see i.2t. The 
éy, though coupled with awexdpe, is not without its force upon ddgas. ‘ But 
when a charge of unjust dealing is brought against a man, both if he gains his 
point he becomes an olyect of suspicion, and if he fails, together with his stupidity 
he ts [held to be] @ knave as well.’ o 6B y— intimidation.’ Tous 
ToL1ovrovs—sec. who make these calumnious insinuations. wecobelnaoay 
—se, of woAtrat, from wéAus, cf. supra. ; 

(e.) ad rod Toov... palvecOcr. Certainly not as Arn.—‘ triumphing 
im eloquence ;’ but, ‘to approve himself the better adviser upon fair and equal 
terms,” i.e. taking no unfair advantage by insinuation or otherwise of his rivals. 
In what follows there is no difficulty if we remember the first &AAd phde means— 
‘but neither in the other to detract from what already belongs to him ;’ the second, 
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‘not even, i.e. ‘not only, I will not say punish, but not even treat with disrespect.’ 
OvX Sxws for obx Sxws ob (cf. i. 35) seems to be employed on the same prin- 
ciple as non modo for non modo non. The second negative in the first sentence 
is omitted, if both sentences have the same verb, and if the verb is contained 
in the second sentence. See Zumpt, Let. Gr. § 724. Mr. Long considers 
that ‘the confusion about this matter arises from translating “ non modo” not 
only, whereas it means not so much as, that is, as the following word denotes.’ 
Therefore ‘ non modo intrari, sed ne perspici quidem posset’ (into which there 
was not so much as a possibility of entering, nay not even of seeing through). 
—Long’s Cesar, ii. 17. He would therefore render this passage, ‘not so much 
as punish, nay not even treat with disrespect.’ Cf. Kriig.’s Gr. Gr. § 67. 14. 
Toy ph tuxdyrTa yvduns. Not ‘the man who fails to carry his measure,’ 
but ‘the man whose measure has failed to fulfil its design’—‘ not happy in his 
advice.’ wapa yvouny... Kal xpds xdpiv—‘against his judgment 
... and to curry favour. 8 re py eritrvxdv— and the man who failed 
of success would not, in the attempt to ingratiate himself somewhat with the 
people as well as his rival [abrds], enter upon an eager struggle [grasp at] to 
bring them over to his side’ We must with épéyorro repeat the fxora &p. 
Krig. thinks that xap:(duevds 7: is either most probably a gloss, or a mere 
epexegesis. 


Cuarrer XLIII.—(a.) wépdovs wiv... Tra BéAriora St Spos. 
Pop. remarks that his countrymen would have put the statement inversely. 
So too should we—‘ what is tndeed the best advice; but given from a dishonest 
motive.’ o0ovfoavres. Krig. rightly remarks that p0oveiy 
xépdous is a natural expression enough, but POovety Sorfoews is singular, and so 
conjectures xrhoews, ‘ To grudge a man the reputation, is confused with ‘to 
feel a grudge against him for having the reputation,’ ded rot 
eb0éos—‘ in a straightforward way’ Cf. i. 34. Yevodpevoy... 
wioréyv. A sort of oxymoron—‘ render himself credible by telling lies’ The 
whole, in a modern writer, would be exactly inverted. 

(5.) wepivolas. wept denotes ‘ superabundance, or ‘ supererogation. See 
note on wepiovola, i. c. Here then we must understand ‘ over-sharpness.’ 
Sir Walter Raleigh has over-wiseness. Bloomf. ‘ This is the only state which, on 
account of these extravagant and far-fetched notions of tts being so over-clever, it 
is impossible, &c.—Arn. There seems some awkwardness in this, arising from 
the absence of ratrny. Can the whole mean—‘ and one’s country alone [or 
country alone of all things], owing to these excessive suspicions, one is unable to 
benefit without previously cajoling’ ? i.e. the only thing one cannot benefit fairly 
is ‘ Fatherland,’ whereas one would suppose that it would be the easiest and 
most natural thing to benefit. Since writing this I see Krig. has ‘ einen Staat 
allein,’—‘ a state is the only thing one cannot, &c., i.e. in contradistinction to 
private individuals. ep:vola denotes the excess of an active mind, which not 
only sees all that is really to be seen in a subject, but fancies something more. 
&pavas—‘in a way that does not meet the eye. —Peile. 

(c.) vy TG rorgde AEs:otwrs (vulgo), agiovy rs (Popp.). It is usual to 
explain this like év re wh meAerarri, i, 142; év rp BiadAdooorr: rijs yrepns, iii. 
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ro. In this case we must translate—‘ in such a state of your sentiments,’ or, 
‘ while you estimate things in this way.’ But Haase, Lucubrat. Thucyd., p. 37, 
argues that the expression is incorrect ; first, because when the participle neuter 
with the article is used as a substantive, we never find, as here, an adjective, or 
adjectival word (T¢ rode), coupled with it ; secondly, because Thucyd. uses 
the expression év rq rode per se with the same force, e.g. ii. 36, v. 88, iii. 81 
(this might, I think, be questioned). He therefore reads &{:ot#ri, and Pop. 
coincides. They would, I suppose, translate—‘ but it ts desirable, when regard is 
being had to our highest interests, and im so grave a matter, that we should con- 
sider it our duty to speak with somewhat longer forecast, than you whose judg- 
ment is 0 summary, more especially as the advice which we give is responsible, 
while you to whom tt is addressed are sulject to no responsibility at all.’ Krig., 
too, and Donaldson, read &{s0d» 11, but the 7: is, he says, to be connected with 
aéyw, and not, as above, with wepa:répagnmed vid, 

(d.) xpos dpyhy hyriva toxnre x.7r.A. Hermann, Haack, Popp., and 
Kriig. supply (npuotyres, ie. xpbs dpyhy fivra rixnte (Cyusodvres) (nuodre— 
‘you punish in accordance with the passionate feeling in whick you happen to be 
when punishing. Arn., Bekker, and Goll. supply opadépres, ie. cpaddvres 
Zorw Bre xpos dpyhy fvrwa tixnte [oparévres|—' mesting with disaster in 
accordance with the passions which may happen to have brought t about.’ 
Bloomf. joins wpbs épyhy . . . (nusodre, and supplies wapalveow to fyriva from the 
former sentence—' whatever counsel tt may be in which you may happen to have 
been disappointed, you punish, &c. To me this seems, as to Arn., an unnatural 
severance of 4vriwa from épyhv. Is it possible that this is one of the rare cases 
where rvyxvdvw stands per se without a participle? Cf. Soph. Ajax, 9 ; Elect. 313; 
Eur. Hipp. 929, and xupe? (or the almost certain emendation «xupetre), Soph. Elect. 
1424. If so translate—‘ but now sometimes when you meet with a reverse, you 
punish in accordance with the temper in which you happen to be, the single 
opinion,’ &c., ie. Demus takes his reverses lightly when in a good humour, but 
when in a bad one he is severe. Arn., it is true, objects against Poppo’s inter- 
pretation that ‘it is not the speaker's object to represent the punishment vary- 
ing according to the ebb and flow of the people's resentment, but to describe 
the resentment and the consequent punishment as certain and severe.” I 
cannot think so; the existing debate and the case of Pericles are proof to the 
contrary. I do not believe that he wishes to make the Athenians as bad as 
that: he merely insinuates that there is no security for public men against 
sudden and arbitrary popular resentments originating in disappointment ; ‘et 
il a raison.’ 

‘How many traitors to their God and King 
Escaped the fate that was reserved for Byng.’ 


apes épyhy, says B1., it is scarcely necessary to add, signifies ‘ praira.’ Scarcely, 
indeed, for the preposition has its proper sense—in reference to, estimated in 
comparison with—just as it is infra, xliv., xpds rhy viv iperépay dpyhv, where 
he most strangely tr.—‘ on account of your,’ &c. 


Cuarrmr XLIV.—(a.) fv ve yap dxogpfhvw n.r.r, ‘Two difficulties,’ says 
Arn, ‘ present themselves—the omission of the apodosis, and use of #v with the 
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optative mood.’ The former he thinks easily removable, and in his note 
practically asserts the same principle as that maintained in the note, iii. 3. 
This is, I believe, correct, but there is still another reason in favour of such an 
omission of the apodosis here. The speaker goes to work very delicately; he 
purposely avoids all plain and direct assertion of his object, as calculated to 
offend. Therefore he gladly leaves, what he means to recommend—the expe- 
diency of excusing the Mytileneans—as an inference rather than a statement. 
‘If I prove them ever so guilty, I shall not on that account straightway (saad) re- 
commend you to put them to death if it be not expedient, nor agatn a, per- 
adventure, they may have a slight excuse [shall I say anything about excusing 
them], ¢f #¢ be not clearly established (palvorro) that it ts for the good:of the 
country. The second point is one which involves much. Are we to adopt 
and lay down a rule framed upon a careful, but blind induction, without any 
reference to the principle which the rule exemplifies? or are we to admit-a priori 
considerations to a large share in the ground upon which we construct our 
rules? The former method is unphilosophical, the latter unsatisfactory 
because so liable to perversion. But as the national tendency is the other way, 
one is inclined to believe that English scholars should rather cultivate the 
latter. Until, therefore, some satisfactory reason be given (which is’ perhaps 
possible) why 4» never can be coupled with an optative, nor ef with a subjunc- 
tive, it is perhaps right to permit explanations of the apparent anomaly. I 
quote then with pleasure Peile’s comment upon this passage: ‘The change 
in this clause from the subjunctive which should properly have followed #y, to 
the optative, I attribute to the art of the speaker, who for the first time ven- 
turing to hint that the Mytileneans may not be so bad as Cleon has represented 
them, purposely makes it a more remote and improbable contingency than the 
' supposition of their guilt’ Cf.i. 120, 4y wh dutvoor... el rd xdrw xpdowro, 
and il. 44, ili. 46. This it must, however, be admitted does not answer the 
question why is it not, jy axophve ...ei elev? Hermann and Bekker seem to 
decide as Peile, Pop., Arn., Goll, the other way. It ought to be mentioned 
that Dr. Donaldson has suggested (following a hint from Dobree) 4» txorrds 
vt kuypyvdpns (8c. drophyw abrots), elev [let that pass—‘ what of that’]. See 
Arist. Nub. 176. So Kriig. elev—sei es. éay and (jv have also ingeniously been 
conjectured for elev, and also éAeciy, My own belief is that we owe 4» to the 
ignorance or carelessness of some copyist who, having written it in the pre- 
vious clause, thought proper to repeat it here, not noticing or not caring for 
the transition to the optative, which Peile explains rightly enough. 
laxvuplCera:—insists upon ; makes a strong point of, a word of which Thuc. 
seems fond. Cf. iv. 23, v. 26, &ec. wp oGetor—sine articulo, ¢f we 
hold forth. 

(b.) Ssxasdrepos—‘ containing a greater show of justice when looked at in 
reference to your present anger against the Mytileneans,' i.e. if that be the 
standard to which you refer, and by which you measure it. TOY 
Sixalwv—‘ pleas of justice, ‘points that may be urged.’ See Theophrastus, 
Char, Tlep) Meuwipoiplas (xxi. ed. Shep.): sal dleny vuchoas, «al AaBow wdoas 
was Whpous, eyxarelv tHe ypdiavrs roy Adyoy, hs WOAAA wapadeAorwéri Tar 
Sicafeoy. Compare dicaimpara, i. 41, and & Exouev Sleaa, c. 54. Saas 
xpnaoluws ~overv—‘ how they shall best serve our purpose.’ 
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Cuarren XLV.—(a.) x@rayvobs éavroi— having passed sentence against 
his own prospects of success in his plot, or passed sentence against himself of 
failure in his plot (lit. having condemned himself that he will not succeed]. So 
also aareyvaxérwy, vii. 51; and Kriig. quotes Xen. Cyr. vii. 1. 36. 
foacw «.7.A.— having in its own tmagination tts preparation adequate, either 
native or furnished by foreign alliance.’ Cf. ii. 35. b. The form of expression 
is as usual varied from guspaxuchy. weptxaci— they have it by 
nature, both men and states, to commit offences.'—Hobbes. 

(b.) éwel Sre~EeANAdOaa! ye—‘ since men have gone through all possible 
penalties [or the whole catalogue of punishments], heaping one upon the other (or, 
adding to them, i.e. increasing their severity], to see if possibly by any means,’ 
&e. Cf. lxxxii. Gdéll. renders mxpoor:Oévres ‘injgungenies, which is not 60 
forcible here. nwnapaBatvouzévwy has sometimes been coupled with 
&ducnudroy repeated. See note on rapafalveras rovro, Gédll. supplies (nuay, 
Pop. considers that the general notion of véuev, to be gathered from what pre- 
cedes, is to be supplied. Or the word might have a middle force— when men 
become transgressors. és troy Odvarov dvixove:—‘reach up at last 
to death,’ met. from reaching a climax, kal rotvro wapaBalvera. 
This seems to be a loose way of speaking, like that noticed in wapaBawoudvwy, 
where the penalty is made to include the rule to the violation of which it is 
affixed. There is no necessity with Kriger to read kay rovre. 

(c.) &vd-yiy is the dative of the instrument as are 8Spe: and dpyjp—' poverty 
from the pressure of necessity affording the necessary daring [cf. ‘My poverty 
but not my will consents’], and power giving birth to a grasping spirit, from 
arrogance and pride ; and all the other circwmstances or conditions of life, from 
the temper of mankind, as each (tuvruxla) ts under the dominant influence of 
some trresistible [lit. incurable] passion.’ éfoucla—tr, txw, ovota, 
cf, wepiovola—‘ power grounded on the possession of resources. Cf. vi. 31, 
eovalas enldeitis. &pws—‘ concupiscence,’ Soph. Gd. Tyr. 600. 
eéid-youotv—‘ lead men on,’ Bl. Cf. tpws vis p’ etd-yet, Eur. Ale, 1080. 
edroplay. Kriig. after Heil. tr. Vorschub,i.e. assistance, but it is rather ‘ the 
facilities which fortune is sure to afford, ‘the chapter of accidents,’ as we say. 
h ebropla rijs réxns in fact represents the source of the famous Mr. Micawber’s 
dependence. 

(¢.) bwodeecrépwy, Kriig. supposes that a comparison with the resources 
of the enemy is intended. I should rather suppose that an inferiority to those 
which their calmer judgment would consider necessary is implied. 
éxt wAéoy rit adréy. This is the reading of the best MSS. Arnold (though 
he prints tadrdvt) renders, ‘ carries his imaginations somewhat too far concern- 
ing them. Of this Pop. approves, comparing the expressions, éx) uéya ioxtos 
ii. 97, éwl roAb ris Bdgns iv. 12. Gdll.’s explanation is, ‘ aliquid earum rerum 
[libertatis, et in alios imperii] i majus antmo concipit, ac. majorem libertatem, 
majus in alios imperium nescio quod animo concipit.’ eddtacey. 
Sotd(w is to ‘form ddfa:,—‘ imaginative schemes ;’ ‘to dream of,’*as we say. 
If aérdy be read, translate with Peile—‘ among the crowd each individual 
without reflection is apt to think too highly of himself,’ or his own chances 
at any rate pera wdvtwe refers to the confidence derived from numbers— 
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universi audent, quod singuli reformidarent. But abray is, I have little 
doubt, Thucydidean. 

(e.) &Sbvarov kal moAARs ebnOelas—‘ it is impossible and a mark of 
great simplicity in him who supposes.’ Cf. ii. 44, and iv. 18. 


Cuarrer XLVI.—(a.) éxeyyty. ‘yba is ‘ the hollow of the hand.’ Hence 
éyyvdw—‘ to give security by placing a thing in the hand,’ and éyyin—‘the 
security given. éxéyyvos therefore means ‘having’ or ‘ affording security,’ 
‘to be relied on. Cf. ‘spondeo.’ ‘ We should not therefore from confidence in 
the punishment of death, as tf tt afforded any security,’ &. Cf. viii. 68, 
pepeyyveraros. dvéAmioroy... &s obk ora: perayrGva 
is equivalent to dxéAmoroy xotjoa: 7d perayvovai—' not to make repentance 
and expiation of their fault a matter of despair ;’ not to establish in them a 
sentiment of despair, as though, &c. The principle is that of building a bridge 
for a flying enemy. kat goes with dworraca— even supposing tt to 
have revolted.’ 

(3.) dxo8otiva:—‘ to reimburse us for the expenses of the war,’ ‘ to indem- 
nify.” On this particular force of ard in composition, see the long notes in 
Sheppard’s Theophrastus, pp. 176, 112. 

(c.) wrapackevdcacGa:... waparevetoOa:, I cannot account for the 
union of tenses except upon the principle maintained in a traet upon the aarist. 
App. II. Similar cases occur, iv. 28. 52, V. 49, Vi. 24, Vill. 46. Arn. adds, in 
accordance with the theory there advocated, ‘ In the latter the notion of future 
time is essential, whereas in the former the time is unimportant, and it is 
simply the occurrence of the thing which the writer wishes to signify.’ Pop. 
believes that wapareveioGa: means ‘suffer ttself to be, will be, put to the rack,’ 
‘very hard pressed, because its subject really is wdédw, not woAspalay. 
Remark that re may follow woAsopxia because no real opposition to the idea in- 
troduced by péy is intended, but only an extension or amplification of it. Cf. i. 
7) abrd Sbvara:, Cf. note, 1. 141. 

(d.) BAdwrea@a:. Arn. makes this the mid. voice—‘ hurt yourselves by 
resisting 7 but if we consider the real meaning of the word BAdwre, which is, 
to put an obstacle in a man’s way, we eee that here and elsewhere it is passive. 
See observations on Aésch. Ag. in Terminalia, No. 21. byras, sine 
articulo—' from being too strict judges.’ Cf. with Arn. i. 71, duuvduevor. 
BaAAOY A— 80 much as it is to look and see.’ 

(c.) és xpnudroy Adyor—' on the score of money.—Arn. This seems 
correct. But as Adyos and ‘ratio’ are so nearly the same, it appears unnecessary 
to explain the phrase as he and Pop. are at pains to do, by ‘tf we come to 
talk about money” The Sch. has &wapléunow. Bl. has many examples from 
later writers, but he tr.—‘ solvent in respect of the payment of money.’ dAoyseThs 
is ‘a calculator, ‘a teacher of arithmetic’ (vide L. and 8. Zez.), not ‘a 
talker.’ Epywr ris ewcpedrelas. The usual sort of antithesis, 
meaning htere—practical precautions against revolt. Of. ipyev puvdduy, lxxxi. 
spoxaradapBdvery. Seoi. 57. Lid. & 8. (Lez.) give several Thucydidean 
loci. én érdxiorov— extend the blame over as small a surface [of the 
population] as possible.’ 
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CuaptrerR ALVII.—(a.) Sef St wat ef Holenoay ph wpoagworetcba:. 
Pop. argues, if 6 djuos ray réAewv is the subject of #dlknoay, and the notion be 
general, we should require a future sense, and nal day dduchowor. But if it be 
6 dijpos tay MuriAnvalwy, inasmuch as the orator has just denied that they were 
guilty, we should expect %%e:, not Se. This, it seems to me, is to tie down the 
speaker rather too closely to his words. Cf. Sialws obs wh Set SiapOeipas, where, 
at any rate, we might have expected xp. Or is ef mdixnoay to be rendered— ¢f 
we are to assume that they have wronged us, ‘assuming that they have wronged 
us’? just as elwep (i. 6y. b.) means ‘if, as ts the case,’ but is sometimes employed 
in stating a position, not really correct, but necessarily assumed as the basis of 
an érAeyiis— if, as we are for the present to assume. Cf.lvi. Kriig. does not 
hesitate to read er, Bh wpog moretobat—‘not to take it up,’ 
sc. as a ground of quarrel. Arn. refers to Theophrastus zep) Eipwyelas. See 
Sheppard’s note on the passage, from which it appears that uh zpooroteioba, 
like ob gnpl, may mean—‘ to make as if it were not the case,’ ‘to pretend not. 
But from the epigram there quoted— 


* ef AowWopot ris, day 5 Aotdopobpevos 
Bn Npooroijrat, AowWopetra: AoSopav— 


it seems that the word meant primarily, ‘to make,’ or, ‘ take to oneself, take it 
as applying to oneself ;’ an interpretation which will hold good here, and I believe 
in all cases, and explain the offending 8éfe in Theophrastus, which all the 
editors have given up. The connection between not ‘taking up’ a matter of 
offence and not ‘noticing’ it, is near enough to have produced the confusion. 
xdOetiv. €fis is formed from the second person sing. of the perfect pass. of 
éxw, and follows the analogy of such words, i.e. it means ‘a way of having,’ or 
‘ holding,’ in this place, maintenance. Krig. says it is peculiar to Thucyd., and 
refers to Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 351. Just so the old English ‘ haviour’ (now 
behaviour) is formed from the verb ‘to have.’ ‘ Nor the dejected haviour of 
the visage.’—Hamlet. éxrns, the noun from the third person, we have in com- 
pounds, e.g. wAcovéxrns, 

(5.) &3senOjvasr. Cf. i. 120, d, Sixalws— on strict grounds of 
justice,’ the ‘summum jus,’ which often is ‘summa injuria.’ kal rd 
KA €wvos— Cleon’s point, the identity of gustice and expediency in our revenge, 
is found to be ineapable of subsisting in it at one and the same time.’ There isa 
slight impropriety in the use of &ua, as if he had forgotten that he had spoken 
of the identification of the two things, instead of the two things separately. 
é€vy abrg@—ac. Tq TinwpeioOa, to be supplied from rizwplas. Pop. and Gdll. 
Peile aptly compares loxvouew r@de following, and referring to tis xpocddou, 
xlvi, Dobree, rg abrg. Krig., rabr@, but needlessly. 


Cuarrrk XLVIII.—(a.) yvdvres... welOerGe. Poppo, with Rost 
(Gr. Gr. 129. 4. c.), objects to the old rendering of these words—‘ quwm intel- 
lexeritis,’ &c. The meaning of yvdvres here is, what it always is—‘ when you 
have found out,’ implying a conclusion the result of some previous information 
or instruction. 

(0.) wpds trovs evayrlovs. Ido not see much in Poppo's remark, ‘sed 

¥ 
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Athenienses tunc non adversus hostes (Peloponnesios) sed super adversariis 
(Mytileneis) consultabant.’ The sentiment is general, though, as usual, 
inclusive of the case in question. There seems a sort of antithesis between 
BovAeterba: xpds (to deliberate looking to, and therefore not yet in contact with, an 
enemy) and émidy pera Epywy (actuallyfand in very deed assailing him). ‘ The 
man who deliberates wisely, looking to his enemies, is in a stronger position than 
he who recklessly with violent acts assails them.’ The argument is directed against 
the notion that strength is evidenced by action only, and not by words. Krig. 
would insert the article after 4. 


Cuartrr XLIX.—(a.) Sums, i.e. notwithstanding what might have been 
inferred from xxxvi., that they (viz. the people) had repented, and a large 
majority were in favour of the repeal. The omission of the article before 
éyrimdAwy proves, a8 Popp. rightly remarks, that it is to be taken in close con- 
nection with the predicate pn0ecoav— were delivered in most palpable opposition 
to each other. Arn. says, ‘so in the debate in the Roman senate on the punish- 
ment of the accomplices of Catiline, the motions of Caesar and Cato were 
pddcuora éyrimadc: [what authority is there for this word ?]; and although D. 
Silanus and several other persons had proposed motions nearly to the same 
effect as Cato’s, yet Cato’s was adopted by the aristocratical party as expressing 
most strongly and decidedly what they wished. See Cic. ad Attic. xii. 21. 
&yxépuaror. The Sch. explains éyybs toa nal oxeddy xapanafow. Thucyd. 
repeats the word iv. 134, vii. 71. It seems to be a relic of the old poetic lan- 
guage, which fell into.disuse after Thucydides. 

(b.) 8ros ph pOacdons tis tporépas, Bekk., Kriig.,Arn.; rijs érépas, 
Popp.; Sevrépas vulgo, which Gdll. adopts, but says, ‘non sanum est, nisi 
dictum eodem sensu quo érépas.’ Though the authority is so preponderant 
against Sevrépas, it certainly had struck me that by suspending the sentence at 
hh, the whole might be considered equivalent to Saws 7 Sevrépa vais pbdcoaca uh 
eipy [or eipwor, sc. of vatra:, understood in vats] diepOapuévny rhy wéAw— that 
the second ship might not (having got beforehand) find the city destroyed.’ This 
has, I found, struck Dale also, who explains— that by the previous arrival of 
the second they might avoid finding the city ruined,’ and quotes two cases of 
ph similarly used in ii. 3. But long before either of us, Peile wrote: ‘ The 
truth is “is not here to be taken in connection with Srws in the common sense 
of lest, but is to be carried over pOacdons ris Sevrépas—which words declare, 3s 
it were in passing, the manner in which what follows was to be. prevented—to 
eBpwor diepbappévny—that they may not (the second galley having outstripped 
the first) find the city already destroyed.’ 

(c.) wpoetxe huépg eal vuerl pddAtora. It is obvious that here, 
where Thucydides is expatiating on the greatness of the feat, udAirra is not to 
be rendered ‘at most,’ but rather ‘at least.’ See note oni. 118, in accordance 
with which it would mean—‘ as nearly as may be.’ owovdy rod 
wr 0v—‘ zealous prosecution of the voyage.’ 

(d.) ofvp ... wepupapéva. It is probable that the wine was an addi- 
tion to the common yaa, a cake of meal and oil used for the rations of the 
rowers. pafa: &Adita wepupauéva Bdart xa) édaly, Hesych. Cf. Arist. Pac. 1, 
Eq. 551 Plutus 1121. kara pépos—‘ turn and turn about.’ 
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&AAdKoror. Peile renders, ‘cross,’ ‘untoward, ‘unkindly,’ ‘against the 
grain: 8cov ayvey. cf. i. 2. 8. @xixardyerat. Pop. 
doubts whether this means ‘insuper appellatur,’ or ‘postea appellatur.” There 
seems little practical difference: xardyera: (comes to her moorings) éwi (close 
on the heels of the first). Cf. viii. 28. a. éxucardryovra. 

(¢.) wap rocovroy HAGE kivBdvov, This phrase (which recurs vii. 2) 
has called forth a good deal of remark, for the usual way of rendering it would 
be—‘ so little short of danger did Mytilene come,’ which is absurd, as it was 
within an ace of destruction, but actually im danger, and not skort of it at all. 
Are we, then, as Arn. suggests, to consider xiyduvos like our ‘danger,’ an 
equivocal word sometimes implying ‘the thing of which there is a danger’? 
But (1) desiderantur exempla; and (2) he has shown that danger ‘from its 
derivation (damnum, damniarium, danneggiare) always has a bad sense,.whereas 
xclyduvos and xuwbSuvebw have not.’ Bloomfield supposes there is some confusion 
between és rocovroy K.vSdvou and rapa roootror ok 4xédAero—but this is telling 
us what Thucydides might have written, not explaining what he did write. 
Peile tries to escape the difficulty by searching for a similar equivoque in Eng- 
lish. ‘Thus far did al? Mitylene (uév opposed to robs 4AAobs) go danger-ward.’ 
He compares Dem. c. Mid. § 18, vuxay wxapd tovr’ oiduevov—‘ but for this, i.e. 
short of this. Asch. c. Ctes. sub finem, wap’ obSty FAGov &xonreivai— came next 
to nothing short of putting to death.’ The old version, apparently approved by 
Pop., is perhaps the safest—‘ ts tantum periculum Mytilene venti, which may 
be explained, ‘wp to such a pitch of danger did Mytilene come, and stand 
therein,’ or so much risk did Mytilene run, napa denoting ‘motion up to the 
side of a thing.’ See i. 29,.ad finem. See Grote’s remarks upon these two 
speeches. Without detracting from their general fairness and ability, it is, I 
think, impossible not to feel that they are coloured by a feeling towards Cleon, 
not unlike that between advocate and client. 


Cuarren L.—(a.) yydun KAéwvos—the proposal of Cleon; on Cleon's 
motion, a8 we should say. 

(d.) kAnpobxous...améwexpay. I do not think it necessary to sup- 
pose that these xAnpovxor went into.permanent personal occupation of their allot—- 
ments. See the accounts of the other revolts, viii. 22, 23, and Xen. i..6,.ii. 2. 
It seems unlikely that so large a number of citizens should have been exempted’ 
from the onerous local duties at Athens. Nor, as Bockh urges, could: there 
have been many Athenian kleruchs in Lesbos at the time of the Sicilian expe- 
dition, for Thucyd. mentions the Athenian settlers at other places, sc. Histisa 
and Aigina, as forming part of the expedition, but says nothing of these. Grote 
subjoins (note, vi. 352), ‘ We might push this argument further, and apply the 
same inference to an earlier period, the eighth year of the war (iv. 75), when 
the Mitylenzeans were so active in their aggressions upon Antandrus, and the 
other towns originally Mitylensean possessions on the mainland.’ Cf. Clinton, 
F. H. 389. Probably they received rent as absentee landlords. On the 
KAnpouxla, see Dict. of Antig., which has all the necessary information from 


Bockh. ratduevor. See note i. 99. ¢. moAlopara. 
Pop. refers to iv. 52. On the fate of Paches, see Grote vi. 553. 
¥2 
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Cuaprer LI.—(a.) Mivdéay thy vijcov. Ft was a peninsula in Strabo’s 
time, and the map by the surveying officers, given in Arn.’s edition, shows that 
it is now completely united to the mainland. Similar aggregations of al- 
luvial soil have taken place on the coasts of Greece, e.g. at the mouth of the 
Acheloiis, at the Leucadian peninsula, at Thermopyle, and most probably at 
Sphacteria and the Gulf of Pylos. . 

(2.) rovs MeAorovynolous ... Srws uh wot@vrat. Arn. makes this 
an anacolouthon, the latter clause standing for the infinitive whieh was to follow 
according to the original conception of the sentence; BodAec@a: ought to have 
an infinitive, but Poppo says it follows the analogy of many other verbs, which 
sometimes substitute Sxws x.7.A., and in this case more readily, because it is 
so far off in the sentence that the mind slides into some cognate notion such as 


xpovduueiro. Kriig. supplies puAachy txeuw. av7dGev is—there on 
the spot, or rather from the spot, i.e. Minoa. AavOdvorres— 
‘ undetected. Bovdépov. Budorum, a promontory and town of 


Salamis over against Minoa, called in ii. 94, Tis Zarapivos rd dxpwrhpioy 7d 
mpos Méyapa dpiov. 

(c.) Ady «tA. All this must be admitted to be very obscure, Strange 
to say, Arn., our great resource, does not make anything clear by his note. He 
quotes Goll., ‘ &rd Nicalas, “on the side of Nisea,” is opposed to 7d ék rijs 
iyrelpou,’ which, considering that Nissa itself was on the mainland, at least 
requires explanation. Minoa was an island shutting in on the 8. a semicircular 
roadstead, with of course entranees E. and W. at its two extremities. Nisa, 
the port of Megara, abutted on this roadstead, bearing NNE. of Minoa. 
Megara lay'a mile further inland, N. or NNW. of Minoa. Now it seems the 
entrance on the E. or Athenian side between the island and mainland was 
narrowed and blockaded by two moles terminating in towers, one from theisland, 
the other from the mainland near Nisa, so constructed, we may infer, as to 
command the passage and afford means of communication from one shore to 
the other. Pop. asks, How do you know that this was on the E. and not the 
W. of the island? We answer, because the English officers have observed 
vestiges of works there. Of the other side we hear nothing, and must con- 
clude that some natural obstructions, probably want of water (if we may judge 
by the appearance of the ground and modern soundings), prevented on this side 
ingress into the roadstead. Nicias with engines from shipboard first attacked 
these two towers on the projecting moles, and thus cleared the eatrance into 
the harbour, and then éwerely:(e x.7.A. Now Gdll. makes these. words mean 
(and I suppose A. agrees with him, for he says nothing) that he went to the 
other end or ‘W. of the island, and there blocked up a bridge from the main- 
Jand by which succours from Niseea were occasionally thrown into the fort in 
the island. But an inspection of the ground will show that such a bridge over 
an arm of the sea would be a feat quite beyond the engineers of Megara; and 
secondly, if succours were thrown into Minoa from Nisa, is it not more likely 
they came by the moles and a drawbridge, which were quite near them, than 
that they went round to the other side of the bay and built a huge bridge for 
the purpose? May we therefore translate—‘he proceeded to build a wall of 
defence, on the side of the mainland also, just at the point where, along a cause- 
way through a marsh, there was access for succours into the tsland?’ i.e. he cut 
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off in the mainland the communication: between the mole from the mainland 
and Nisa, which communication consisted of a causeway or bridge over some 
marshy ground. The reader will excnse the length of a note which deals with 
a difficult point, as yet unexplained. Td dx xis. hwelpov—on the 
side of (i.e. looking from) the mainland:. Cf. i. 64, a. 


Cuartser LIT.—(a.) rodAtopreto@at, equivalent to droudveww thy woAopklay, 


Cf. ch. 109. eipnuévoy x.7.A. Pop. cf. v. 17. 3, on the history. 
Aéyovra—‘to make the proposal,’ i.e. to see whether they would consent to 
the proposal. ei BotdAovra:, Arn. says that the indicative arises 


from a blending of the dramatic and narrative together, that is to say, the 
mood and tense employed by the speaker are coupled to the third person of 
harrative composition. He also supposes that the apodosis is suppressed after 
BovAovra, quoting iv. 37, éxhputdy re ei BovAowro Ta SrAa wapadovva: nal opis 
abrovs "A@nvalas dore Bovdevoat Sri dy éxelvois oxy. But, as Peile remarks, 
‘this very passage pofats out the construction of the last clause to be dare rovs 
te ddlxous x.7.A. We might indeed have expected dove robs utv ddixous «.7.A., 
but the clause begins as if rods re ph apiéva: were to follow.’ All the in- 
finitives are governed by BovAovra:, and rods Aaxedaiuovlovs is the subject of 
woAd (ety, 

(d.) rovs re &5{nxous. Pop. considers that this re connects xphoacba: and 
xoAdCery, and supplies Saaords before the latter verb from the preceding 
duacrais. This, though somewhat harsh, is not I think more so than many 
other things in Thucyd.. re is used because the idea implied in xoAd(ew is 
a mere epexegesis of the general notion dixacrais xphoacba, both being included 
in that of ‘trial’—‘ for judges to try them and be merciful therein.’ In this 
way the future is not required, which seems necessary to Kriig., who makes re 
contradictory to 5é, referring to his own Gr. § 69, 16. 

(c.) Te aobexerrdrw—‘in the last degree of feebdleness.’ Bl. quotes 
imitations from later writers. éxixadcoduevor, The junior 
student should notice the force of the middle voice—caused them to be summoned. 
ef re Aakeda:povlous k.7.A. The 7: is repeated because the Lacedzemonians 
meant to put the question as strongly as possible: ‘whether they had in any 
point done any service,’ Arn. So in the second Punic war after the capture of 
Capua the Romans asked—‘ Ecquis Campanorum bené meritus de republicd 
Romané esset?’ Pop. of 8 Aeyor airnodpevoi— but they 
replied by asking, &c., and appointing,’ i.e. ‘their reply consisted in having 
asked, Peile. 

(d.) mpordiavres cody airav 'Acripaxov — ‘having appointed 
Astymachus to be their spokesman.’ 


Cuaprer LIII.—(a.) Thv wey wapdbocry xt.A. This speech merits the 
praise which has been so generally bestowed upon it. Even Dionysius says— 
vas ey rais éxra BiBAos pepouévas thy TAaraséwy Syunyoplay reOatuara wap’ 
vvdiy ores Erepoy, ds Td ph BeBacavioba: unde karemirerndedobar, GAnbet 5é rit 
Kal duoumg Kexoopjobun xpayant, rd Te yop évOuuhpara wdOous. gor) peord, xa) 
h A€kis ovK &morrpépovea.ras axods* H TE oivbeats evens, Kal TA OXTpATA Tay 
apayparay ia, ot« éy &AAOts. Dobree conjectures dy &AAus, 
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but it is unnecessary, such repetitions of the prep. being quite legitimate. 
(Pop. quotes vi. 82, and Bernhard’s Synt. p. 211.) Some difficulty is felt about 
the three participles in the nom. mase. Pop.’s explanation is best. He makes 
Betduevos equivalent to érel éSefdueGa, and prints without a comma at syir 
— ‘and (when we had now accepted your proposal) thinking not to be 
placed in the hands of any other judges than yourselves, as indeed we are not, 
that so, &c.; repeat the ox év BAAos after donéy, ev is, says Kriig., the 
proper preposition for this sense. We may cite mepidoOwper ev iuiv, lxvii. 

> éper Oai—carry off for ourselves. &uporépwy—ec. ‘justice and 
a fair trial, in accordance with the established customs of Greece.’ 

KH} hpaprhkapey, with the indicative, lest we have lost, indicating the strength 
of the apprehension, Jelf. 

(2.) pH od Kotvol &dwoBire— lest ye do not turn out fair (impartial) 
judges. xowds, a man who is as much on one side as the other. See Theophrastus 
Tiep) "Apeckelas, Kol wapaxAnOels mpds Slarray wh pdvoy & wdpeors BovAcoOa 
Gpéokey, GAAG Kal TE dyridln~y, Iva Kowds elvar Song, Cf. ‘ sequus.’ 

(c.) wrpoxarnyoplas ..... €wepotnpa—no bill of indictment. Here 
we have both the genitive and accusative absolute without any perceptible dis- 
tinction in meaning. Elmsley’s rule therefore (Herac. 693) that the gen. 
denotes the existence of a fact, the accusative absolute some one’s impression 
about it, is not of universal application. xpe- is pleonastic. See i. 23. d. 
Peile. Pop. supposes that as Bpaxd by is frequently used impersonally (Matth. 
564; Rost, 131. 4), it retained the same case when connected, as happened 
here, with a noun—just as we find 3dfay ravdra, and the like. 

(d.) eimdvras Tt nivduveverv—‘ having said something to run the risk,’ 
i.e. not to run the risk before we have said something (without having said) in 
our favour. Similar is the expression (i. 20) BovAéyevos Bpdoayrdés te Kal riv- 
Suvevoa, where see note. 

(e.) 6 wh pndels Adyos, equivalent by a very common idiom to rd pu) 
pnOijvas Adyor. Cf.i. 100. ‘* The fact of its having been omitted to be spoken 
might afford ground for self-aecusation, that, viz., had it been uttered, it would 
Rave saved us.’ Sédipev,... mpoxaraywvdyres—‘ we apprehend, 
not so much lest, having beforehand passed judgment against our merits that 
they are inferior to your own, ye make it (i.e. the fact) a ground of complaént ; 
but rather lest, while you are gratifying others (i.e. for the gratification of), we 
should be brought to a trial already decided against us.’ So we must translate the 
passage if pépovres xdpiv be incapable of standing with the subject of xafiord- 
peOa. I confess that, although Arn., Pop., and Goll. dissent, I cannot consider 
it proves that pépoyres xdpiv may not mean, as we say, ‘being made the vehicles 
of a favour’ If the orator had merely meant to say xapt(éuevor, he would not 
have gone out of his way to select an unusual expression. The fact that it is 
uncommon seems to imply that the ordinary meaning is not intended, other- 
wise we have to account for the violent disruption of the nominative épovres 
from its natural adjunct xa8.ordépeOa, and this at best can only be done awk- 
wardly. ‘The words &AAois xdpw pépovres are inserted, like p@acdons rijs 
Sevrépas in c. 49, apart from the rest of the sentence, ag a mere epexegesis of 
the uf, i.e. here, of the manner in which the thing apprehended was S likely 
to happen.’—Peile. 
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Carrer LIV.—(a.) & Fxopev Sixasa, See note, xliv. wpos Te 
3:dpopa—our claims of justice against the animosity of the Thebans and towards 
you. —Arn. He does not quote any similar cases. Pop. refers toi. 38. But 
neither in that sentence—obre xpbs robs BAdous, obre és jyas rowldse cioly—is 
there any such contrast of the prepositions ; nor in the és ra xpdypara—nxpds 
tous Adyous found in the opening sentence of the third Olynthiac. Besides, ra 
3idspopa does not mean ‘ the animosity of the Thebans, but ‘our points of differ- 
ence with the Thebans, ‘our quarrel, &c. I do not therefore think that Arn.’s 
distinction is tenable. But from another passage of Demosthenes, p. 113. 11. 
(Brenii), eis wxdas ws wpds cupydxous éxopevero, we may, perhaps, conclude 
that xpds denotes a more particular and immediate reference, and this agrees 
with the present instance, 

(6.) plAous 3& vopulCovras—for ef 3 plarous judas voul(ere. Another 
instance of the desire to vary the form of statement in the second clause, 
extending even to anacolouthon. Evvemi0épevow—‘ joining you in the 
‘attack against,’ 

(c.) ¢évos Botwray», This is an oratorical statement natural under the 
circumstances. We learn from Herod. viii. 50 that the Thespians did so also. 
And Pop. quotes Pausan. ix. 32. 4, an assertion to the same effect concerning 
the Haliartians. 

(d.) reptéoryn— when very great alarm encompassed Sparta.’ Poppo quotes 
xlySuvos Kad pdéBos wepiéorn thy xédw, Dem. De Cor. § 195, and Tacitus, Hist. 
iv. 79, ‘ circumsteterat civilem metus ;’ add weprecorfues, viii. 1. 
awoordyrwy. According to Pop. the gen. of the object after péfos, ‘ about 
the Helots when they revolted and established themselves in Ithome’” There 
seems, however, no objection to making érogrdyray the gen. absolute, ‘ upon 
occasion of the revolt,’ &c.; and Peile judges this more proper, owing to the 
absence of the article before péBos. Seei. 101. There are said to have been 
three Messenian wars. The first from B.c. 743 to the capture of Ithome, 3,c. 
724. The second from B.c. 685 to the taking of Ira, B.c.671. The third (that 
mentioned here) from B.c. 465, OL. 78. 4, to B.c. 455. Diodorus places the 
earthquake Olymp. 77. 4. 

(¢.) 7a abrdy. Arn. rightly natices the emphasis. ‘ Our own citizens, 
sc. not allies and contingents such as you are in the habit of sending. Cf. ii. 
39, iv. 34. 

Cuarrer LV.—(a.) éxxperéorepoy, cf. i. 38—‘ nothing out of the way,’ 
‘nothing remarkable or extraordinary, ‘wnseemly.’ On the fact cf. Herod. vi. 
108. amoKxyvetre—shrunk back. 

(b.) RAAws te Kai obs eb wabdy Tis K.7.A. This formula seems to be 
one of those found in mest languages, where a man takes his own particular 
case, and throwing it into general language, endeavours so to gain for it the 
sanction of some general principle which it is supposed to imply. So the 
French use ‘on,’ the Germans ‘man, and we ourselves ‘a man,’ or ‘one.’ It 
is true that a German author (Muersch. de rebus Plateens. pp. 67-69) has 
taken three pages to say this, but I do not think after all he has said any more. 
Tr.—‘ and to give them up now became dishonourable, especially tn the case of 
persons whom a man, after receiving kind treatment, and at his own entreaty 
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too, has called in to be allies, and received from them the rights of citizenship.’ 
D.’s version fails to express this. T% wapayyedAdpeva—present 
participle—‘ orders as they were given.’ 

(c.) woAtrelas weréAaBeyr. Some confusion has arisen among historical 
writers from the fact that the Plateans were twice admitted to rights of citi- 
zenship at Athens. The first occasion was that here mentioned, when they 
received igowoArrela, This included, according to Arn., the right of inter- 
marriage, as well as that of purchasing and inheriting land in Attica, but not 
that of voting, or eligibility to offices of state. He compares the modified 
rights of citizenship enjoyed by the Cerites, and the other peoples, those of 
Antium e.g. and Velitre, connected with early Rome, on which see Nieb. 
Hi. 41. But after the cruel capture of their city the Plateans were admitted to 
@ more intimate civil relationship—that is to say, they were considered eligible 
to all offices except the archonship, and certain family hereditary priesthoods. 
There was, however, a restriction as to residence. See the words of the decree, 
Demosthenes xara Nealpas—sc. ph ééorw—ph ebpomévy mapa tov Shyov rov 
*"APnvalwy. 

(d.) €&nyeto0e—properly, ‘to lead the way in order that others may 
follow ;’ hence its various meanings—as ‘preire verbis,’ to instruct by giving 
out words to be repeated. See Liddell and Scott. Here then it may be in the 
primary sense, ‘set the example and expect us to follow the lead,’ or the secon- 
dary, ‘school us todo, ‘Yet perhaps it is best after all to refer it to the 
iryepovla of Sparta, &e.—‘which you in your character of hegemones cause your 
allies todo. Cf. i. 74. 


Cuarter LVI.—(a.) 7d reAeuraiov...&0¢ &rep. Pop., holding the 
plural to be inadmissible, would read drep. Gdll. compares 7 év ois after &AAo 
vt, Xxxviii. But the phrase &AAo rt may be considered as inclusive of a plural 
notion. 7d reA. is the accusative after témoe. 

(6.) iepounvtg, not certainly equivalent to vovpnrla, the regular monthly 
festival, for, as Pop. remarks, reAevrayros Tov pnvds, il. 3, is said of daybreak 
on the day after the Theban inroad. Therefore lepounvia seems to have been 
& generic term, including vovynyfa and every other ‘holyday’ in the month. 
Pop. refers to Buttmann’s excellent glossary to the Metdias, who explains 
éoprh—‘ ipsum solenne, ‘a festival ;’ iepopnvia— dies solennis,’ ‘the day of « 
festival” Ayn. quotes Schol. Pind. Nem. iii. 4: lepounviars ai ev rg@ pnnh 
fepad 7pépat. kararkauBdvovras—pres. particip.—‘ while in the 
act of occupying.’ 

(c.) ei yap 7g adbrixa’ xpnolpm tuady re wal éxelvwv ry wrorAeula. 
‘The ve is not out of its proper place, as Arnold seems to think, here or in i. 49. 
Nay, had it been as he supposes, rq re abrixa xpnoluy ‘iuar xa) éxelvwv worenly, 
we must have had the article repeated before éxelywy, and the meaning would 
have been very different—“ both by your present advantage, and by their has- 
tility” (cf. 64. sub fin. roy nu. re #«.7.A.). Whereas the use of re rat here is 
to connect both xpnolup budy and éxelvwy wroreuly with T@ abrixa, and we may 
translate, ‘for if you mean to form your notions of (or, as we familiarly use 
the word, “take ”) justice by what is at this moment at once your interest, and 
their unkindly feeling towards us.” Strictly speaking the arrangement should, 
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have been r@ abrixa Suay re xpnolup ka) énelveoy woAeuly, but there was @ 
reason for placing in immediate connection duav . . . éxefywy, the two parties 
whose olject was the same, though in one case from motives of expediency, 
in the other of revenge. —Peile. This seems correct with regard to the non- 
transposition of re. Yet it is hard to understand how the interests of one 
party and the hostility of the other could be spoken of as the same thing, how~ 
ever much they tended to the same object. The peculiar position of re appears 
to indicate only that +@ wapavrixa belongs to both ‘ your immediate interest,’ 
and ‘their immediate hostility’—sc. both motives for the moment being more 
urgent than they would afterwards be. Pop. objects to taking Afeode as the 
analogy of the English verb ‘to take,’ points out, and seems to think the diffi- 
culty insoluble. But are we not justified by such expressions as éy Spy 
AaBeiv, ‘to define)’ év rimy AaBeiv, ‘to sketch, and the like? See Aristot. 
passim, and Theophrastus, cap. i., or tr. ‘form your conception of justice.’ 
Others compare ii. 42, iii. 38. Kriig. reads woAeulws—in a hostile way, like 
enemies, which is certainly simple, and good. Cf. d:ealws infra. 

(d.) ei ipa nudprntrac—‘tf as it seems you are to assume that we did 
wrong. Cf. xlvii. 

(e.) of ph ra Edugopa.. . abrots—al. abrots. Arn., Pop., and Gall. 
seem to decide upon the first—‘intriquing in safety (cf. i. 56) what was expe- 
dient for themselves with reference to the invasion. Peile prefers the latter, 
making abrois refer to rf’ Héptou Suvduer— those who did not, in security them- 
selves, negotiate underhand what was conducive to them (the Persians) for their 
invasion. adrpadrela is equivalent to 3: dopadelas, and we may see from it 
how adverbs were originally the datives of nouns. Cf. iii. 82. Kriig. unites 
abrois with xpdocovres rather than with tdppopa, making xpos Thy tpodor— 
with a view to the barbaric invasion. ; 

(f.) rimnOévres és ra wp&ra, They received the dpiorreia according to 
the statement of Plutarch (in Vitéd Aristid.), which there seems some reason for 
doubting, as from the account of Herodotus we should infer that this honour 
was paid to the Spartans. Grote, v. 254. éwl rots avrots—for 
the very same conduct. 

(g.) eal rd Eduqepoy ph BAAO Tt vouloat, Arn. translates—‘ and we 
should hold it as our real interest to retain an ever-enduring sense of the services 
of brave and faithful allies, while we take care of whatever our immediate 
advantage may seem to call for’ This is elegant, as Arn.’s versions always 
are, Yet it appears doubly defective, (1) in ignoring the skilful manner in 
which the language slides into that of general principles, and (2) in a 
faulty rendering of the well-known collocation, SéSaov thy xdpw, which 
18, of course, not ‘an enduring sense, but one’s sense enduring. Peile 
translates the whole—‘ and yet men ought to be seen uniformly holding the same 
opinion of the same principles of conduct, and to consider their own interest to 
be no other than (the interest of) their brave allies, viz. so long as these have the 
grateful acknowledgment of their good conduct always warranted unto them, 
at the same time that that which on any occasion may be our immediate tnterest is 
secured. He therefore understands rd toupépoy again before ray tuuudyoy. 
This looks improbable; is it not gen. after rots d&yaois ?—not to think that 
expediency or good policy consists in anything else than in this, when viz. men 
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retain their gratitude to the good among their allies as something permanent, 
while at the same time tn any case our own immediate interest (juir, identifying 
themselves by a common expedient with those whom they advise) ts secured. 
Donaldson adopts the conjecture of Dobree: Kay 7d xapaurixa rou ph mpérspoy 
xabiorrjra:—‘ even though expediency be for the moment against it.’ This is 
very plausible, but I cannot help thinking that the speaker in this case would 
hardly have used so strong an expression ag xafioryjra, i.e. they would hardly 
have admitted that a case of expediency had been actually established against 
them. The language is vague on purpose, because, as Peile properly remarks, 
they dared not, for fear of giving offence, openly assert that the Lacedzmonisns 
had been guilty in this respect. They accordingly put the proposition in as 
general terms as possible. Heilmann’s conjecture ove: (dat. plur.) is neat and 
ingenious but unnecessary ; so also is of &» suggested by Krig. for Sray. 


Cuarrer LVII.—{a.) ob yap &pavy xpivetre x.7.A. Dr. Donaldson 
has selected this passage as an illustration of his tertiary predicates (Gr. Gr. 
§ 493). &pary and peurray are, he says, tertiary predicates ; and he translates 
—‘this gudgment which you will give, will not be unknown ; for you the judges 
are praised, and we the parties are free from reproach. The whole matter has 
been elsewhere discussed. I can only observe here that the above version 
seems to me to ignore the force of od8t and to detach éwawotpevo: from its 
place, being as it is an adjunct of the subject, and not a predicate. Translate— 
‘ for it is not in a corner that you will decide this trial, but as men of reputation 
concerning us who are neither on our parts despicable (i.e. insignificant).’ See 


notes i. 36. a., 49. d. éxatvovuervoi—not a simple assertion, ye 
are praised, but ‘ men of repute, as distinct from dpaveis. Kosvots 


—sc. at Olympia and Delphi. 

(5.) AakeSaspovlous—@nBaious x.r.A. ‘The names of nations are some- 
times used in Greek without the article, when they are intended to convey the 
notion of some well-known points in the national character.—Arn. But it is 
giving a false impression to confine this to the names of nations. It is part of 
a general idiom, the absence of the article in Greek producing the same effect 
as the introduction of the indefinite article a in English—i.e. some reason for 
what follows, or some particular condition of its predication, is thereby sug- 
gested. To this idiom may be referred the varying use of the participle with and 
without the article. Thus, Soph. Gdip. Tyr. 1175, rexovoa (sine articulo) 7A4- 
pov; is equivalent to—‘ what! a mother her own child!’ Render, ‘ Jt will seem 
a hard thing for Lacedzemonians (who are bound by such sacred obligations to 
defend it) to sack Platea ; and that... you should blot out their names for 
Thebans’ (who were such well-known traitors to the cause). Compare ws él 
Aaxedaipovious, iv. 34; nal robr@ xpos ’A@nvalous, iv. 55; and infra, wepredopeba 
K.T A, 

(c.) &mwAAduE—a—‘ were in a fair way to be destroyed,’ sensu imperfecto. 
Arn. quotes év 6 wapéorara elxov "leviay of roAdusot, viii. 86. Add also iv. 3, 
jyrelyovro és Kepxtpayv—‘ were for hastening to Corcyra. The speakers refer to 
the period after the battles of Thermopyle and Artemisium when their town 
was burnt, and they with the Thespians took refuge in Peloponnesus (Herodotus, 
viii. 50). 
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(d.) Qavdrov xptvecQai—'‘ put upon trial for our lives, The gen. occurs 
after judicial verbs of prosecution and sentencing: airiac@u, Sidney, éwetsévas, 
clod-yew, ypdperOa, &e. Cf. xplverOaur doeBelas, Xen. Cyr. i. 27; Jelf, § 501; 
Matth. 8 370; Rost, 109. 4.6. Just as, in Latin, crimen is understood, and so 
produces a genitive after such verbs, we may here understand (nla, 
wepteg@opeda ex wdytwy MAararis—‘ thrust aside by all—all round— 
Plateans though we be.” Kriig. cf. Arist. Pol. v. 5. 10, ylyvovra ordoes ex rob 
wepiobeicba érépous bp’ irépev ray dv TH dAryapxle abray. aripepnror 
—‘ with none to come to our rescue.’ pévn €ArAwls—m' unica spes,’ 
Livy, xxi. 11. 


Cuaprer LVII.—(a.) @eot EvppaxtKo) are— thegods who superintended 
the league.’ thy Swpedy x.7.A. These words contain (as Arn. 
indicates) an evident reference to dédyer wh BAAos xdpw pépovres—‘ ask back 
of them the gift they have asked from you, our lives,’ lit. not to kill those (=such 
men as) if becomes you not. Peile well points out the difference between this 
and obs ob rpéwei— us whom it becomes you not to kill’ Seei.4o. Kriig. 
prints this interpretation with a note of admiration, as if to ridicule it ; though 
I confess I cannot see the absurdity, and it is quite in Thuc,’s manner. Kriiger, 
with the Scholiast, makes dvyrawa:rfjioa: follow &fs:otper—‘we claim from 
you, as a return for our merits, that they should not,’ &c. céppova 
xdpiv— fair and honourable gratitude,’ sc. from us, because you have acted 
justly ; opposed to alaxpay xdpiww—‘ disgraceful and dishonourable gratitude,’ sc 
from the Thebans, for complying with their base request. kaklay is ‘a 
character for baseness,’ as in lxi. Kriig. notes similar uses of SvaceBelay (Soph. 
Ant. 924), xdAdos (Ear. Hel. 1097), pqOuula (Eur. Med. 218). Cf. i. 33. a. 

(5.) kal wpovootvyres—‘et nobis prospicientes; kal ei quod post éore par- 
ticulam positum est, respondet.’—Pop. 

(c.) dwoBrAépare yap és warépwy x.r.A. The verb here employed ex- 
presses a particular and admiring attention, as it implies turning the eyes from 
(4rd) all other objects in order to fix them upon the one given. Cf. évéuup, ds 
dxoBAéxovow els ce ol bvOpwxot (Theophrast. CA. ii.), and the instances collected 
by Sheppard ad loc. 

(d.) €c@hpact, The word is poetic, says Kriig. It appears that Plutarch 
(Vit. Arist.) when speaking of these annual offerings makes no mention of 
vestments. Bl. therefore conjectures éoriduact. ‘Perhaps in Plutarch’s time 
poverty had induced the Platseans to drop this part of the ceremony’ (Thirl- 
wall, ii. 393). Arn. believes ‘that clothing was offered in the same supersti- 
tious feeling which prompted offerings of meat and drink; as if the dead were 
cold in their disembodied state, and still required those reliefs to the necessities 
of human nature which they had needed when alive. Cf. that wild story, 
Herod. v. 92.’ There were two separate festivals: (1) The "EAev@épia, on the 
4th of Boedromion (the day of the battle), celebrated every fifth year. 
(2) The annual commemoration on the 16th of Memakterion. See Grote, v. 
256. , 

(e.) Edppaxor Bt dpalxpors— allies, to their old comrades in arms.’ 
ToLovTors, Kc. prAlois—a species of xpds 7d onnawdueroy. 

(f.) wapd rots abévra:s—' among those who lifted their hand against 
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their own kindred’—such is the peculiar meaning of those compounds of avrds. 
Cf. abroddixros, airéxrovos, Zisch. Sep. c. Thebas, 735; abréxeip, Soph. Antig. 
1175; ab0éyrns, Asch. Hum. 212.’—Peile. Cf. Lobeck, Phryn. p. 120. Pop. 

(g.) &ripous yep@v—i.o. tvev ripns—without the honour of the privileges. 
Krig. quotes &timos riysijs twos, Plato, Leg. 774 B; and Tov avpBovaedew, Dem. 
xv. 33. All the grammars notice the idiom. apds 3t—‘and besides.’ 
See xiii. b. épnuovre. Some have supposed this to be a future tense. 
See Matthie, Gr. Gr. § 181. 2, and Buttmann in his larger Gr. Gr. But the 
present is occasionally united with the future, as in ii. 44, iv. 10. Pop. 

(h.) @volas ras warplovs. These are the sacrifices that have just been 
mentioned. Pop. points out that we must translate—‘take from those who founded 
them, the sacrifices, &c.; not, as Port. has it, ‘remove the sacred hereditary rites, 
§c. of the founders,’ because it is not forbidden in respect of these particular 
founders, but as an enormity under any circumstances; and besides we should 
have had &paiphoer@e . . . trav clcaunévwy nal xrisdyrev. These words do not, 
I think, imply anything different, nor do they, as Bloomfield supposes, refer, 
one to fepa and the other to 6veflas. Pop. justly remarks that the first being 
an old-fashioned word, the second is added to explain it, and give weight to 
the expression. Somewhat similarly we have ‘ acknowledge and confess,’ ‘ sins 
and wickednesses,’ &c. in our Liturgy. There is authority for écapévwy, which 
Kriig. thinks right, and écvayévwy. See Buttmann, Gr. Gr. in voce. 


Cuarter LIX.—(a.) oferty odppovs AaBovras—cf. Bhes AaBeiv, xxxviii. 
Pop., as might be expected (cf. lvi. b.), explains this—¢eloacOa otxry, 
AaBdyras (abrov, sc. olxrov)—‘ spare us in pity, having taken it upon us.’ It is 
not quite clear, however, that it may not mean AaSdvras (npas)—‘ having 
estimated our case with a wise commiseration ;’ or it may be—‘ having taken us 
to your friendship, &c. Before peloarOar understand tor: 5t ris Sdkys. 

(b.) &ordOunroy (cf. Ar. Aves, 170) is literally, ‘ incapable of being weighed 
and estimated in the scales’—‘ beyond the power of calculation.’ Td ris 
Evupgopas is only a more general and abstract way of saying 7 tuudopd, as 
Arn. renders—'‘ the nature of misfortune. Arn. compares 7d THs yvmouys, 11. 
87; ra THs Suoroylas, iv. 54. Add rd ris réxns, iv. 18, vii. 61; and Td rade 
in Soph. Elect. 1203, 


cya ppdoawp’ ty, ei 7d Trav" efvouy wdpa. 


(c.) Huets re, Os mpérov ... wapadsodjvat. The arrangement of these 
words has excited great controversy. Hermann boldly strikes out yryvdpede. 
Poppo (ed. maj.) says the construction is alrotueda ph yevéoOu . . . pndé 
napadobjva:, and that all the intervening clauses ought to have been expressed 
by participles, but that by an anacolouthon we have yryvdpueba for yryvduero: and 
émixarotvpeba for ériucadodmevot. In his small edition he is content to say: ‘ Tria 
verba finita airotueda, ixéra: yiyvdueba et emixadrodueba inter se coherere, et 
ambo participia ér:Bodpevoy et xpopepduevor et inter se et cum illo airovpeta 
@opulanda esse.’ Gdll. explains: alrodueba suas wetoa: rdde—airovpeba Spas ph 
d&usnpovetyv—ixérat yiyvoueba Kal emuarotueda ph yevéoOu, pndt wapadoPjvas. 
Of this Arn. approves. It may be presumptuous to suggest anything against 
such authority, but is it not possible to explain the whole simply by asyndeton? 


- 
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a figure eminently natural in the agitated language of men pleading for their 
lives. Thus: place a colon after rd and translate—‘ we entreat you, invoking 
(lit. crying aloud to) the gods worshipped at the same altar, and those common to 
all Greece, to allow us to persuade you in this matter ; pleading the oaths which 
your forefathers swore never to forget, we put ourselves in the position of sup- 
pliants to you by their tombs, and, invoke the memory of those who sleep there, 
that we may never be reduced beneath the power of Thebans, nor that we who were 
their best friends should be delivered over to the mercy of their and our bitterest 
enemies. The only possible objection is that dusnpoveiy ought to refer to the 
existing Lacedsemonians; but surely the heroes of Platsea may reasonably be 
represented as swearing for themselves and their descendants. There is no 
reason to quarrel with kexun@ras—a poetic word is used on purpose; and in 
the version given I have tried to convey the plaintive and semi-poetical tone of 
the speaker. 

(d.) Geods robs duoBwpulouvs. ‘Gods who were worshipped at one and 
the same altar, from a supposed congeniality in their nature, or from a relation- 
ship subsisting between them. Here then it seems to imply those greater gods 
Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Apollo—who being all supposed to be of the same 
race, might be made jointly the objects of prayer and sacrifice, while the local 
gods and heroes of particular countries, and still more the gods of other nations, 
could not be admitted to such an union with them.’—Arn. See also his ex- 
cellent remarks, Pref. to vol. iii.; and cf. Aisch. Supplices, 222, xdyrov 8 
avdxroy revde kowoBaplay. Gdéll. understands it of gods to whom all Greece 
might sacrifice in common, e.g. Olympian Jupiter, Pythian Apollo, &c. Poppo 
calls them ‘ contubernales,’ from Cie. ad Attic. xiii. 28. 

(e.) wer’ abrav xpdiavres. ‘Verba mer’ abray videntur vel delenda 
esse, vel mutanda in kar’ abray (sc. @nBalwv).’—Goll. Most persons will I 
think regard this as a specimen of Gdéller’s not unusual hypercriticism. He 
objects: ‘ Chronology forbids us to believe that the speakers could have acted 
with the victors of Platea.’ As though the whole force of the rhetoric did not 
consist in identifying all the parties with their ancestors, and in asserting that 
great doctrine of national morality, the uninterrupted continuity of the national 
life, 

(f.) Adyou reAevrGy—the epexegesis of Sep dvayxatoy. Pop. considers 
the construction equivalent to that of Afvyew or waver Oat Abyou, and aptly quotes 
Biov redevray, ‘to come to the end of life’ (Xen. Cyrop. viil. 7). So Thue. iii. 
104, éredcéra ted éxalyov. See Matthie, 355; Jelf, § 514: ‘the genitive 
after verbs implying an antecedent notion of something going on which has 
stopped.’ wauduevoi—‘ as our last word.’ 

(g.) TE alaoxtorm drAdOpym, Aiwg. Cf. Livy xxi. 41, ‘ultimo supplicio 
humanorum, fame.’ Pop. I see quotes this, adding Liv. xxvii. 44; Sallust 
(Frag. iii. 11), ‘fame, miserrim4 omnium morte ;’ and Hom. (Od. xii. 342), Awe 
3° ofkricrov Gavdey, abrovs—‘ of our own accord, without compulsion.’ 
éAcu0epovrras (sine articulo)— while ye appear as liberators.’ 


Cuartern LX.—xpbs rdv Adyov. It is not easy to see whether xpos is 
to be connected with 8elcayres or évd@o1, nor does Poppo determine. For the 
close of the speech see Isoc. MAaratixds Adyus, p. 308, § 62, 
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Cuarrer LXI.—(a.) rods Adyous—sc. which we have demanded. 
abrol— they,’ here much the same in sense as otro: xal abrol— these them- 
selves also.’ #riapéveoy igs the gen. plur. neut. governed by 
dworoylav— beside the question, and on points concerning which not even was 
any blame hinted.’ So at least Pop., Arn., anfl Kriig. Peile prefers the gen, 
absolute—‘ and moreover when they were not so much as accused.’ 
wodAhy thy &roroylav—‘ made their defence a protracted one, or ‘ spun out 
their defence.’ 

(5.) &vrecwety—‘to make a counter-statement.’ ZrAeyxov 
wothoac@at—‘ to make a refutation.” treyxos is the test by which a thing is 
proved to be false. The fanciful derivation éAeiy %yxos, ‘to take up a spear’ (as 
in the trial by combat), is probably false, but it conveys well the meaning of 
the word, and impresses it on the mind. apos pty rd, instead of 
xpos ra pév, because 7a pév, Td 5é, would have been understood to mean, 
‘some,’ and ‘ others.’ % robTwy 8dta— these things which they 
have boasted of,’ Peile. 

(c.) Sorepoy THs KAANS Botwrlas. For an explanation of this see i. 13. 
This ‘ mixed population’ is said by Strabo (cf. 321) to have consisted of Hy- 
antians, Thracians, and Pelasgians. The &AAa xwpla were probably situated 
between the roots of Cithzron and the Euripus (Muersch. de Rep. Plat. p. 27). 

(d.) Hyepoveterbar 5’ Huo». The jpyexovla seems to have been a 
tolerably well-understood political relation, though it is not easy to determine 
ita exact nature. It probably fluctuated according to circumstances, and cer- 
tainly was not at first despotic, for we find Boeotarchs with equal powers chosen 
from several cities, and without any preference to Thebes (Thuc. iv. 92. 92). 
But such a precedence, as Arn. remarks, when supported by real superiority, 
soon becomes positive supremacy. He cites Xen. Hellenic. v. 1. 32. 33. So 
also Grote: ‘Substantially the affairs of the Confederation will be found in the 
hands of Thebes, managed in the interests of Theban ascendency, which appears 
to have been sustained by no other feeling, except respect for superior force 
and bravery. —Hist. ii. 394. 

(c.) rapaBalvovres ra wdrpia. This was a federation among the greater 
cities, to which the smaller were attached in a species of union, and modified 
dependence. There were annual magistrates called Beotarchs, who at the 
battle of Delium were eleven in number, but we have no means of ascertaining 
whether the number ever varied, or the mode of their election. Besides these, 
there were (at least during the Peloponnesian war) four different. senates, regu- 
larly consulted by the Beotarchs on matters of importanee. And finally there 
was the great Pan-Beotian festival and confederate council periodically held 
at Koroneia. See Grote (to whom the matter of this note is due), ii. 393. 


CHAPTER LXII.—(a.) Sidts 008 "AOnvalovs—se. undion papéy, if we 
may not read *A@nvaior. th abrfi l3ég—se. rg abrG rpdwy (Pop.) 
—‘on the same type, or form of conduct,’ i.e. muking their policy assume the 
same form—casting it in precisely the same mould. See i. 149. 
dy ofp efSe:—sc. tpdxy wodirelas, ‘in quo statu’ (Pop.)—‘ under what form 
of polity,’ in what seat of political position. 

(b.) ear’ dAcyapxlay ivdvoypor. ‘The term icdvopes relates to the 
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equality of all citizens with one another, as far as related to their private dis- 
putes and private injuries ; whereas under that worse form of oligarchy, which 
was called Suvacreia, those who were possessed of political power were also 
above the law in all private matters, and could oppress their fellow-citizens at 
their pleasure. Pop. believes that the words refer to an aristocracy of race, the 
members of which were Yee: and 8uoto:, or ‘ peers,’ among themselves. 

(c.) éyyurdrw rupdyvov. Bloomf. remarks that répayyvos means a 
tyranny, just as 3jnos means a democracy. Pop. quotes Tac. Ann. vi. 42, 
* Paucqrum dominatio regis libidini propior est.’ But we may say—‘ came 
very near to a despot,’ for came very near to having a despot. 
é6Alywr &vipa@v. See Herod. ix: 15. 86. obn abroxpdtwp x.T.A. 
—‘ it was not the state collectively, being master of its own actions, that did it. 
ph mere véuwv— when in a state of anarchy.’ 

(d.) robs yéuous ExaBe. The period referred to is the time immediately 
following the battle of HEnophyta. Seei.108. Pop. é¢» Kopwvelqa—ef.i. 113. 


Cuarren LXIII.—(a.) &&sérepor. When an author is subjected to such 
a strict anatomy of style and matter as Thucydides has been, it is not surprising 
to find occasional difficulties as to his language raised by higher criticism. 
Under ordinary circumstances few people would stumble over this word, or 
hesitate to believe that it refers to the accusations brought in the last speech 
against the Thebans; of which, and of the punishment which they imply, they 
now assert their adversaries to be more deserving than themselves. Yet one 
editor (Valla) interprets, ‘ ye are more worthy of punishment’ (sc. than of com- 
miseration or pardon); and Pop. suggests a&{érarot. The stumbling-block of 
both is the foregoing statement of the Thebans (lxii.), 008’ &ftoy abr7 dveBioa 
dy wh werd véucv fuaprey. But &fiérepo: implies no admission of guilt upon 
the part of the Thebans. Kriig. merely remarks upon the harshness of Valla’s 
interpretation without suggesting another. 

(6.) rH nuetépg rizwplg. The pronoun for the genitive of the object— 
‘ for our punishment,’ i.e. for the sake of punishing us. Cf. of, wdrep, xpopnOlg 
(Soph. Eédip. Col. 333), ‘with foresight for thee ;’ af juérepas érwldes, Thuc. i. 
69 (Arn.), and 1d 4uérepov 8éos, i. 77. There does not seem any authority for 
making ripwpla rds =aid or assistance rendered against a person. 

(c.) érdyeo@a:. The common reading is brdyeoOa, which was adopted by 
Pop. He now follows Arn. in reading érdyeo@a: as more apt to denote what is 
meant, and as more generally employed by Thucydides. badpxdv 
ye dpiy, i.e. 7d uh tuvemévar. Kriig. cf. i. 124. a. xpoohyecte 
—‘ were driven to anything.” See, with Kriig., vi. 54. ¢. 

(d.) karawpodSotvar. ‘xara addito intendendi queedam vis videtur con- 
tineri.’—Pop. xara appears to have its force of downright derived from its idea 
of motion downwards—/from head to foot. A real though not obvious parallel 
is found in Zin. ii. 290, ‘ruit alto a culmine Troja.’ ols Evywydoare. 
See i. 71, and ii. 72. 

(e.) ealrot ras dpolas xdpiras. ‘The stress of this obscurely expressed 
sentence, which is well explained by Arnold, is upon ras duolas; and ni 
dyrid:3éyaz, as its position seems to indicate, must be connected both with 
what follows and what precedes. It is surprising, however, that we have not 
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padAop 4 ob here, where the negative is so much needed, as in ii. 62, and iii. 
36. Translate—and yet the not returning homogeneous acts of kindness (i.e. 
such as can be returned under the same circumstances under which they were 
received) is disgraceful rather than (the not returning) such as became due 
indeed, in the first instance, without any infringement of justice, but are in a way 
to be so discharged as to lead us to injustice. Cf. St. Paul, Romans x. 10, 
xapdla yip morebera eis Sixaiocbyny: oréuart Bt duodcyetra els cwrnplay; and 
Ixiv. sub finem, emAéyxOm és 7d GAnGés..—Peile. On the force of the present 
participle &wod:30névas as above given, cf. supra, and add of droAAdmevor, 
Tos owfoudvous, in the New Testament, and isch. Ag. 803, Opdoos dxotoroy 
dvipdo: Ovfiigxovas Kxoul(oyv—'to men in a way to perish. Arn. compares 
Cic. de Officiis, i. 15, ‘Non réddere beneficium (ph dyrididévar xdpiv) viro 
bono non licet (aicxpdy), modo id facere possit sine injuria (ras dyolas 
xdpiras).’ But if it can only be returned ‘cum injuria’ (és adulay dwodi- 
Souévas), then the not returning it (uh) dyri8:5évar) is allowable in a good man 
(otx aicxpédv). The argument runs, ‘Granted it is disgraceful not to return a 
favour; but it is more disgraceful not to return such favours as can be re- 
turned upon equal terms,—such, that is to say, as ye owed to the Greeks at 
large,—than not to return those which can only be repaid with unjust results, 
such, that is to say, as ye may be supposed to owe to Athens.’ As often happens, 
the Greeks inverted the way in which we should put an argument or statement ; 
for we should probably have said, ‘It is less unbecoming to shrink from re- 
turning favours, when such return would produce a wrong, than to fail in 
returning those which we can fairly repay.’ Or it may be possible that no 
ullusion is intended to the general benefits which the whole confederation 
bestowed upon Platea ; and the meaning implied is, ‘what men have to guard 
against is the not returning homogeneous favours ; they need not guard against 
returning such as,’ &c. Real ingratitude consists in failing to return the first, 
not in refusing the second. Kriig. I perceive does not take this view, but 
asserts that the words can only have a meaning which in their present form 
cannot be got out of them, i.e. according to his version—‘Not to return a like 
gratitude (i.e. like the favour received) is less unbecoming than to return that 
which indeed became due with justice, but ¢f repaid must contribute to unjust 
dealings. 


Cuarren LXIV.—(a.) duets 5¢. 3% has been conjectured, and not un- 
reasonably. But Pop. explains this as 8¢ in apodosi, supplying 37A0v éwochoare 
ob undloayres. Peile says—‘Supply odx eundicare, not however from pdi- 
gavres, but from the ov« é¢uh8:cay which is of necessity to be supplied after 
Sri odd’ 'AOnvato.— whereas you did not Medise from a desire to do as the 
Athenians did, and therefore only [it is implied] to oppose the Medes. 

(5.) &¢ @y. Kihner, when speaking of the attraction of relative and ante- 
cedent, says on this passage: ‘ The attraction is seldom brought about by the 
repetition of a preposition with the relative as in Thuc. iii. 64. Either axd 
tovrwy should have been omitted, or ap’ ay been merely &; as the sense is— 
‘to draw profit from those things in which they have been brave. He compares 
Demosth. p. 95. 23; Herod. iii. 31. But may it not be a mere rhetorical 
repetition ?—‘ but now ye claim, from circumstances wherein by reason of other 
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men ye showel bravery, from these (ye claim) to receive a benefit for yourselves.’ 
This, too, agrees better with both the passages quoted. 

(c.) robrots ~vvayovl(erde—‘ go on with the alliance as you have thought 
Jit to begin tt—go through the struggle with them.’ ‘The force of the present 
imperative is pergize eorum esse socitti—-permanete in horum partibus.’—Pop. 
an abtis— in consideration thereof. 

(d.) nal kAAovs rivds. Reference cannot be made to the Thessalian 
expedition of the Athenians (Thue. i. 111), or the battle of Corones (i. 113), in 
which Meursius not unreasonably supposes that the Platsans took part, for 
neither the Thessalians nor the Beotian exiles were ever allies of the Plateans. 
Nor again can we with any propriety refer the words to the case of the Phocians 
and Opuntian Locrians, for they undoubtedly fought in the Persian ranks at the 
battle of Plateea (Herod. ix. 31). It is better to understand the words of the 
Eubeeans, for they formed part of the army of Pausanias (Herod. ix. 18), and most 
probably the Platzans were summoned by Pericles to take part in the expedi- 
tion against them, which was said to have been made orparig ’A@nvalwy (i. 114). 
Perhaps also the Naxians are meant (i. 98), who, though not expressly men- 
tioned by Herodotus, probably fought on the side of the Greeks at Platza 
(Thirlwall, ch. xvi. p. 345). It is less likely that the Thebans should have 
referred to the Thasians, Samians, or Byzantians, who could not be described 
as allies of Platea in the Persian war. Poppo. 

(e.) ob« e3éxeaGe, Pop. thinks that the imperfect is used because the 
transaction was a prolonged one, and heralds were sent backwards and forwards 
several times; or perhaps it is, ‘ were not for accepting, showed no symptoms of 
accepting, and never have accepted. 

(f.) wp0t0¢c0e—‘ ostentatiously made a pretext of your virtues for their 
destruction’ (cf. with Krig. rév60s péya xpoeOhxayro, Her. vi. 21). On éxi 
denoting the purpose or tendency of an act (= with a view to the harm of), see 
Jelf, § 634, 3. ob mpoghkovra K.7.A.— the good traits which ye 
then exhibited ye have now shown not to be your own [your reul attributes, cf. 
67. b.], but what your nature was ever aiming at, has been tested, and brought 
out in the process unto truth (or, your real character and designs have been 
tested, and the truth brought out about them).’ és used thus seems to denote the 
result accomplished by the process described in the preceding verb; s0 in the 
common phrase reAevray &s rt. Cf. Lxiii. eis G8uclay. 

(g.) &8txov b8dy idvrwv—‘ye have gone along with the Athenians as 
they walked in the ways of injustice’ Pop. refers to Matth. § 409; Rost, 
104. 3.8. Cf. Arist. Aves 42, révde roy Bddov BadlCoper =‘ gang this gait.’ 


Cuarrrer LXV.—(a.) fepounyiars. ‘It would seem by the plural form of 
the word that the festival during which the Thebans entered, whatever it was, 
was one of several days’ duration. —Arn. The plural is, I believe, to be 
accounted for upon a principle which I have elsewhere illustrated. The Greeks 
employed what may be called an tndefimite plural when they wished to express 
an idea in an abstract and general manner without limitation to any individual 
instance or special circumstance. In English we often effect the same thing by 
the use of the indefinite article ‘a’ or ‘an.’ A few examples are necessary to. 
make the matter clear. péoa vteres (Herod. viii. 76, Xen. Anabd. 1. 7. 1) 

z 
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means ‘ midnight,’ when nights in general are at the middle, not the middle of 
any particular night. Again, eorrat means ‘ bedtime’—the general time of 
retiring to rest, not the customary hour of any specified individual. Cf. xofras 
(‘a nigh’s lodging’) paretwy, Eurip. Phen. 416; ob yap olda Seondras (‘4 
master’) kexrnudvos, Hec. 397; wept HAlov rpowds, Thue. vii. 16; ‘mediis 
caloribus,’ Liv. ii. 5. Similarly @34Acy Oavdrey (CEdip. Tyr. 496), ‘an obscure 
murder, is much stronger in the collocation than ‘hés obscure murder.’ Some- 
times such a rendering is even necessary to the sense: e.g. réxva ex réxvey 
réxot (CEdip. Tyr. 1250), ‘children from a child ;’ and vupplos éxarahOny oy 
tguy tro (ibid. 1359), ‘a parent's bridegroom.’ On the same principle we must 


explain— 
xawedeltare 

warépas, GdeAgots, waidas, aly’ eupiriov, 

vouoas, yuvaixas, untépas re «.7r.A.—Cid. Tyr. 1405. 
Cf. ib. 1498. Examples might easily be selected from any Greek play, but I 
have preferred to take a single instance in order to show their frequency. 
iepounvtas will therefore mean—‘at a time of festival.’ Gdédller seems to have 
taken a similar view, for he speaks of using the plural ‘ ubi indolem et naturam 
rerum, vel personarum (den Character und nicht das Individuelle) indicare 
volunt, licet singulas res et personas in mente habent.’ He therefore translates 
here—‘ an einem Tage, der als Monats-Festiag heilig war’—‘on a day, sacred 
as a monthly holyday.’ See moreover Hermann on Viger, p. 739. Jelf seems 
to have an idea of this in his observations, § 355. 1. 

(6.) nuets abrol— we of our own motion,’ sc. without invitation from a 
section of yourselves. &3:xodtper—‘ we are guilty, verb without 
object. wrAelwo wapaBadAdpevoi—‘plura periclitati’— sie 
setzten mehr ein,’ setting more upon the hazard of the die, with a greater 
interest at stake. Cf.i. 91; ii. 44; iii. 19. DiAlws, ob roreples. 
giAlews seems to equal Sore plaous elvai—‘ for friends, no’ for enemies” This 
idiom belongs to that class in which the adverb appears to be resolvable into an 
adjective to be attached to the predicate, some consequence of the action 


 deacribed being indicated. This form of expression is noticed by Scholefield 


(on Choéph. 794, App.), who renders xal my dAcvOeplos, Aouxp@s 7° iBeiv as 
equivalent to Sore elvas eAcbbepov xal Aauwpov. This Peile adopts, and applies 
the same principle to Agamemnon, 770, kdpr dropotows foba yeypaupévos—i.e. 
Gore xdpr’ axduoucoy elva:; and again, ib. 1572, guv8inws riBels. Compare 
Bn padles aire xdrw oflons trijs dvaxaphoews, Thuc. iv. 10; wdvras éwéwres 
droSexduevoi, and rdvra bwéwrms eAduBave, Vi. 53; and xarewes of "A@nraca 
éAduBayov. Now as these forms in -ws are really datives plural in -ors, the 


‘idiom, as Peile remarks (Choéph. 794), may be explained by the fact that the 


dative denotes the ‘ virtual tendency’ of an action ; and upon this principle he 
explains that difficult passage eSppoorw deSeynévn (Asch. Eum. 602). There 
we may regard eUg@pootw as such a dative in the transition state toward an 
adverb, and consequently = Gore etppova elyai— so as to be kind,’ i.e. ‘ kindly.’ 
In the same way, axlorms exverinnidra (i. 21) 1s not, ‘having won their way 
incredibly,’ but ‘8o as to become incredible.’ pycérs padAAov yeréa Bas, 
se. xelpous. The estimate of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ was naturally formed by the 


standard of party and political predilections. Compare such expressions as 
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of émemets, of éwirhSecos, iv. 78, v. 64, Vii. 40, Vill. 17 ; @xoAacla of democracies, 
vi. 89. *Apioroxparia itself is a case in point. See an interesting paper on 
this expression by Stanley, Classical Museum, no, xiii.; and cf. note i. 24. ¢. 

(c.) cwppoviorail Svres x.7.A. The question here raised is, whether ray 
owpdtaw be the genitive after cwppomeral or governed by dAAorpiobyres. Arn. 
believes that another substantive corresponding to c#ppomcval, e.g. such as 
éfopioral, was meant to follow, but as the latter word did not exist, cwudray is 
left without any regular construction at all. eile regards it as a sort of 
zeugma—‘ being correctors of your political principles, and as ouraters of your 
persons.’ GdOll. and Pop. regard cwndrwy as the genitive after GAAoTpiotrytes, 
and translate—‘ ab urbe cives non abalienanies,’ i.e: ‘not depriving the state of 
the benefit of your persons’ (personal services). This-too is the idea expressed in 
g@para, i. 141. Itis true we should have rather anticipated ra odyara rijs 
aédews, but Goll. aptly illustrates the expression by «al GAAouv éaurdy ovx 
dwoorep@y (i. 40) for &AAoy davrov. The owpperxral.were curators of youth in 
the Gymnasia, and some editors have thought that reference is here made to 
them ; but Schémann (Antig. Juv. p. 337, quoted by Pop.) is of opinion that this 
office was of later date. Kriig. quotes, fur the more full illustration of aapo- 
noral, Plat. Rep. 471 A: ebpenms coppovloverw, ob éx) Sovrelg nord (orres, ovd’ 
ex bAd0py, owppovioral Byres ob woréusor (cf. vi. 87. 4, viii. 48. 6). Arn. well 
expresses the general sense of the closing words, oixe:ot¥yres K.7.A.—‘ bring- 
ing your city home to a natural union with men of your own blood and race, and 
making you enemies to. no man, but on terms of truce with all alike.’ Peile 
renders, ‘domesticating into the family connection.’ The tuvyyevela refers of 
course to the Beotian federation. 


Cuarrer LXVI.—(a.) ei &pa nai e80xoindy ri— even if haply we were 
thought to have done anything unfair in not entering.’ See infra, ef ris Spa 
kal éyévero, dvewiesnéarepov—‘unfair.’ peta—' with 
the consent of. Td wey dpoia ode dyranddore Hyutv— ye 
did not in turn act the same part toward us as we acted toward you,’—then 
follows a variation in the tense of the infinitives—phre vewreploa: Epyyq, 
Adyous ge weloery. Arn. considers that the change should be accounted for 
as in xlvi. sapagxevdoacba:— xapereveiodar, the first verb expressing a thing to 
be done immeliately and. at once, and the second something that was to be 
later in point of time, and longer in the continuance of the action. Pop. objects 
that here we have no ‘ verbum putandi’ (as in xlvi.), the presence of which he 
seems to consider necessary ; he is therefore inclined to read weicas with one 
MS. of no great authority. But the change seems explicable upon the principle 
muintained concerning the aorist (Appendix II.). vewrepioa: denotes the 
general condition of doing nothing violent against the existing state of things ; 
xeloew refers to a particular and special attempt which they were to make if 
opportunity permitted. This idea, quite independently formed, is supported by 
Hermann’s version: ‘Nichts Thitliches eu unternehmen, sondern durch Vor- 
stellungen uns zum Abzuge bewegen zu wollen’—not to undertake anything 
violent, but by representations to try to induce us to withdraw. Peile takes a 
similar view, and well points out that by the assault of the Plateans they were 


prevented from actually attempting to persuade (wel@exv) them, and therefore 
z 2 
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the pres. infinitive would be improrer ; and this holds good more especially of 
the aorist infin. weioor. The objection would not apply to vewrepfoa, for the 
Thebans profess never to have attempted violence. See és ot8éva oddity evew- 
répi(oy, ii. 3. ‘Bore éeAGety (Peile goes on to say) is applicable only to the 
case of the Platzans, not to the conduct which is here proposed as their model.’ 
ots may, says Krig., be governed by GAyotuer, for such phrases as dAyeiv 
axpdtiv, wdBes K.7.A. occur. 

(6.) nal ratra. This can hardly be regarded as an instance of the common 
phrase ‘ and that too,’ as the collocation is not suitable. We must rather regard 
it with Pop. as the accusative after the participle, and rpets 48:eclas as an 
epexegesis of it. Kriig. says, xal tatra, und zwar, beginning as if wpdgapres 
belonged only to elpyac@e, whereas it is also attracted to garé, and connects 
“what follows. This sort of connection is not uncommon: for instance, Herod. 
vii, 144, where we ought to place a comma before 8re, as it is also connected 
with what goes before. Hermann in his Sophocles has collected other instances. 
Cf. i. 16. obx, )vy—‘not so, if.’ The force of these collocations, 
where od strongly negatives what goes before, is best expressed by placing a 
comma after it. More may be seen upon the subject in Pop. note, and also 
Pflugk. Eurip. Hee. 399. 


Cuarren LXVII.—(a.) éwethAGoper—‘ we have gone into these parti- 
oulars.’ Trerinopnueévot. Tocarry out the construction we must 
of course supply e/3auev, yot this word is, strictly speaking, inapplicable to the 
sense, for they wished the Lacedemonians to be convinced of the justice of 
their vengeance ; they themselves were of course convinced of it already. We 
must therefore either read judas . . . rerysopnyévous, or suppose that by a care- 
less brachylogy Thucydides left the nominative to convey the same idea. 
8imAaglas (nulas. Arn. would supply elva: or émipépey, but this is un- 
necessary, for (nuias can as well mean the material, or cause of punishment, 
as the actual punishment itself. gore rf pot (nla (Pop. remarks) is—‘ aliquid 
mihi poene est.’ 

(b.) odx ex wpoonxdyrey, like é& ob xpoonkdyray, ii. 65. Here éx, as 
is usual, denotes the antecedent conditions out of which anything arises ; and 
since these are regarded as its material cause (e.g. premises of conclusion), we 
may class phrases of this sort as illustrations of the fact that éx denotes the 
material, 8:2 the efficient, and €vexa the final cause. Gdll. renders ‘ Nicht ihrem 
Character und ‘Wesen gemiss’—‘ not conformably to their nature and character.’ 
Cf. ob xpoohxovra, lxiv, Tr.—‘ not tn accordance with what properly attaches to 
them’ (and which accordingly we have a right to look for at their hands). 
Hence 7d xpéonxov is a man’s duty. Peile compares é« rap i8ler Aadei, St. 
John viii. 44. xa oixla: épiuo:—to be taken parenthetically, 
as in English, ‘and their houses desolate!’ 

(c.) &xperés ri— unseemly in respect of their deserts,’ i.e. undeserved. 
éxlxapror— olyects of exultation,’ or ‘to be exulted over.’ wapny6d- 
pnoay. Pop. has shown that this is the correct form in preference to waperd- 
unoay exhibited by one MS. and defended by Dindorf. 

(d.) obk dytanrodéyres thy lony tipwplar— the commensurate puntsh- 
ment’ (sc. &vouov). How are we to account for the past tense here instead of 
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the present or future? Bloomfield thinks that it is used by anticipation, as 
though, I suppose, the meaning were—‘ will not have paid an equivalent penalty 
even when they are condemned’—taking it for granted that they will be. This 
is plausible ; but should we not have expected &» with this sense attaching to 
the words? Arnold supposes the tense to refer to the surrender of the Plateeans : 
‘In surrendering themselves up to justice they have offered a most inadequate 
satisfaction’ But in the first place the Thebans would never speak of the mre 
surrender, not followed up by condemnation, as any sutisfaction at all; and, 
secondly, drodi8dva: tinwplay is not ‘to offer satisfaction, but to ‘pay the 
penalty.’ As therefore no other has been suggested, we must accept Bloom.’s 
explanation. Or are we to consider the aorist participle as truly aoristic, i.e. 
indefinite, and merely pointing out the great. patent fact that they were paying 
no real equivalent, without indicating anything specially about the time? See 
Appendix II. Krig. has, I see, another interpretation, and upon reflection I 
believe it to be right, i.e. ‘durch thr bisheriges Schicksq) ’—have not, in the fate 
that has as yet (i.e. viv) hefallen them, sufficiently expiated. The patent mis- 
fortunes of the Plateans might have beer pleaded as some expiation for their 
errors, but these, the Thebans urge, are not enough. 

(e.) tyvona yap welcovra:, Strange difficulties have been raised about 
these words. Goll. goes so far as to suggest that they are a mere parenthesis, 
reading Thy Yonv ripwplay, (Evvona ydp,) reloovra x.r.A. But is not the stress to 
be laid upon 1} Yon, and are not these words the explanation ?—‘ the punishment 
will not be a fair equivalent, for our citizens perished in open violation of law, 
but these men will suffer in strict conformity with law.’ 

(f.) weptwo@Gpev. It is unnecessary to point out the intentional and 
scornful reference to the language of the Platwans in this and several other 
expressions in the speech. With év dyin cf. év &AAats, liii. 

(g.) Adywy robs &yévas. This refers of course to the rhetorical contests 
just about being brought into vogue by the Sophists. The force of the article 
is— do not let this trial which you have established be a mere rhetorical exhibi- 
tion’ (i.e. without any practical result). Acyot Execs nogunOévres 
—‘ orations got up with rhetorical ornament’—fine language and tropes, &c. 
&papravopévwy— when in the wrong—wrongly done.’ So jnpaprhén 6 wAois, 
ii. 65. 

(A.) GAN Ay of jyeudves x.7.A. This sentence Arn. says is a curious 
instance of grammatical confusion. It must necessarily be so, for the speakers 
as usual try to amalgamate their own particular case with a general rule or 
principle, and in expressing half one and half the other their language becomes 
intricate and ungrammatical. Thus 4v of tryepdves xorhowvra, Sowep dpeis viv 
mwoutabe becomes fy of jyeudves, Gowep viv sets woshonobe. ‘ Should ail 
leaders, as ye now’—then we might anticipate, are doing,—but the hypcthesis 
is suddenly transferred to the second person—‘ should you now make, &c. The 
sense may in general terms be expressed—‘ but should all leaders act, as we would 
now have you act, bring matters to a head, and pronounce decision with reference 
to all collectively,’ &c. kedatatéoavres. This word is so uni- 
versally applied to /anguage and not to facts or things, and the reference to 7d 
éxepaétnua 7d Bpaxd so obvious, that it is strange to find Gdller devoting a long 
and elaborate note to the suggestion of other interpretations. Tr.—‘ having briefly 
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summed wp, or brought the whole affair into the compass of a short question’ 
addressed to all alike. éx’ &3lxots Epyosts—‘ over unjust acts, 
i.e. to vel unjust acts. 


Cuarrer LXVIII.—(a.) rocatra 8é. The 8t refers us back to xliii. b. 
af 8% Aaxedacudyiot Bixnacral...awdyoures Gwrénretyov, These 
‘words present more than the ordinary amount of intricacy and confusion caused 
by crowding too much within the compass of a single sentence. Grote re- 
marks, ‘To construe the passage as it now stands is very difficult, if not 
impossible’ (vi. 359, note). Arn. originally said, ‘ All that is wanted to com- 
plete the grammar is to repeat xpoelyovro twice over—8re Sorepor xpoelxorro 
‘& .. . wpoelyovro—as in viii. 27.’ But if anything is to be repeated, the 
words 8:67: rév re BAXov xpévor Atlovy, xa seem to show that it is Atfou», 
and not wpoefxorro, which ought to be supplied in the next clause. And Arn.’s 
‘version is so unsatisfactory even to himself, that in the second edition he aban- 
-dons it, considering the passage corrupt; which conclusion he forms from the 
fact that 77 éavrdy Bixalg BovAfee is not Greek of the time of Thucydides ; 
‘i.e. I suppose he means in the sense which he gives, ‘in consequence of their 
just request being refused.’ He accordingly would erase these words, as well as 
‘és before éBéfayro, and change -8re into 8r:. Peile has come to the same con- 
clusion as that above given, i.e. of repeating }élovy rather than spoefyorro, and 
‘translates—‘ inasmuch as, both on every former occasion they used, as they said, to 
entreat them to remain quiet according to the ancient treaty concluded by Pausa- 
nias after the [second] Persian War, and particularily when afterwards, on a 
recent occasion, [they entreated them] ¢o be neutral according to those proposals 
which they made to them before the siege [circumvallation ?]—inasmuch, I say, as 
they did not accept them, thinking that they [the Lacedsemonians], by their own 
righteous intention being out of alliance now, had been ill used by them [the 
Plateeans], again leading on one side,’ &c. It does not seem easy to obtain a 
‘more satisfactory account of the passage. rdyv BAAoy xpévow must mean ‘al 
the other time’—i.e. beside that in immediate question, as for instance when 
they were engaged against the Aiginetans ;—«al 8re Sorepor refers to the last 
occasion of offence in the existing war ;—370ev of course implies that the state- 
-ment is that of the speaker net guaranteed by the author. «ar’ éxeiva, accord- 
ing to Peile, are the terms of Archidamus’ proclamation: & xpoelxorre (Kal 
tore pnde pel’ érépwv, ii. 72). There does not seem any positive objection, if 
preferred, to understand it—‘ those terms ’—i.e. the same as mentioned before, 
viz. the treaty of Pausanias. &oxovdo: is well explained by Arn.: ‘they were 
placed in a mere state of nature with regard to them, and then nothing hin- 
dered them from putting them to death, just as they would barbarians, or as 
they were in the habit of treating their Greek enemies, as appears from ii. 67, 
iii. 32.’ Peile understands Exowovdo: x.7.A. to mean—‘ all that they got by their 
righteous intention was to be placed out of the pale of truce.’ But the opposite 
idea appears more proper in connection with the context and 43n—sc. ‘ that 
they were thereupon released from the obligations of the truce.’ Yet this seems 
to require another rendering for mH éavray BovAfce:. Bloomfield translates— 
‘with perfectly just intentions of their own,'—but, as Pop. observes, this: force 
‘oes not exist in a simple dative. Poppo, however, suggests nothing else. 
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Might we regard the words as a gort-of instrumental dative with fryodpevo: ?— 
‘from (=owing to) their own honesty of purpose or desire,’ i.e. the consciousness 
of their own honesty of purpose in the proposal was the ground upon which they 
considered themselves released from the obligations of the truce. On the 
question concerning this use of BodAnors, see ii. 35 ad fin —-rfjs éxdarou Bov- 
Afjoews—where the meaning is not materially different ; Eurip. Androm. 703, 
ei réAua xpooyévarro Bovanols & dua; Iph. in Taur. 1019; and Here. Fur. 
1305. Kriig. interprets BotAnoe:—‘ in Folge des Verlangens der Neutralitat’— 
in consequence of their desire for the neutrality, which the Plateeans would not 
observe. 

(6.) éveaurdy pévy riva— something like a year.’ is has this qualifying 
effect after numerals, as after other words. Meyapéwy. See 
iv. 66. opérepa ppovoivres—‘ thought with them;’ cf. ra 
AaxeSaipovleov ppoveiy, v. 84 and vi. §1. 

(c.) @eodéunoay...xarayedysoy. This appears to have been a large 
caravansary resembling those found in the East. The size is accounted for 
by the number of persons who came to worship the Platean Juno. The xAtva 
Bloom. supposes were meant for the use of these persons during their stay. 
Arn. thinks, with more probability, that they were employed by the guests at 
the sacrificial feasts. Pop. compares the ‘lecti zrati, or ‘triclinia zerata’ of 
the Latins (Liv. xxxix. 6, 7), where Crevier has, ‘lectos szratos’— Intellize 
lectos in quibus epulaturi discumberent, ut patet ex Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 3.’ The 
oixhpara are ‘chambers’—here probably small ‘cells’ or sleeping apart- 
ments. wavrax7—‘ measured all ways,’ i.e. 200 ft. square. Kriig. 
ef. Xen. Anab. ili. 1. 2. bvwGev cal cdrwbev—‘ looking at them from 
above or below’—therefore coming to much the same thing as &yw xal xdrw. 
Arnold supposes that the temple was built by the Thebans to propitiate the 
Platean goddess, whose natural worshippers they had just exterminated ; and 
compares the case of Camillus, who invited Juno Veientina to Rome after 
destroying Veii. On ‘Hpaim cf. Herod. ix. 52; Plut. Arist. 18; Pausa- 
nias, ix. 1. 

(d.) év rq relxet x.7.A. These words are generally supposed to refer to 
the metallic clamps used in constructing the wall. But Pop. argues, that though 
alSnpos was used for this purpose (i. 93, iv. 69, vi. 88), we have no proof that 
xaAxds ever was. Again, the word &r:wAa means supellectiles (‘ movables,’ ‘fur- 
niture,’ as we say), and therefore would not be properly applied to part of the 
permanent fabric of a wall. Finally, the writer speaks of épopa) and 6upéyara, 
and then ra &AAa & jy x.7.A., which shows that these words cannot refer to rd 
retxos. I suppose he means that as the article ré@ is used, ra &AAa means 
something of the same kind as what has been mentioned, otherwise it would 
have been &AAa. He therefore accepts Heilmann’s explanation that é» rq 
velxe: means ‘intra menia,’ i.e. within the wall of the city. So Kriig. To all 
this Goll. will not assent, alleging that év rg refxe: cannot be supported in the 
above sense. It might be replied that such phrases as euBarevew xarpldos 
(dip. R. 825) seem to indicate that such a force may exist in the preposition. 
Neither is it inconsistent with the account given of it, Jelf, § 622—‘ the notion 
of being in, enclosed within, contained by a spot;’ nor with the analysis of it 
by Donaldson, . Cratylus. 
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(6.) oxe8d» BE rs al rd Ebpwray, The expression cxeddy 78, ‘ pretty 
nearly,’ occurs again, v. 66, and vii. 33. Here it may mean—‘# was pretty 
nearly the case throughout this whole business. Peile, on the contrary, trans- 
lates—' pretty nearly, or rather, altogether, comparing for this disjunctive use of 
nal, i, 143, Totaira xed waparAhows; and ii. 3, vieTra wal abrd rd wepsdpOpoy. 
Pop. has ‘ propemodum autem, atque adeo omnino’ We may add as an illus- 
tration of the corrective xal, Dem. de F. L. 102: &wédAwre wal yéyovey dc0erhs— 
‘ has been ruined, or I should rather say—become enfeebled ;’ and Philipp. iii. 
121: awéAwAe Kal vevédonxey f ‘EAAds. 

(f.) sep) TAara:év—‘ quod attinet ad Plateenses, Pop. Rather— in all 
they did about the Plateans. arorerpauuévot— alienated,’ ‘ so 
little disposed to listen to,—metaphor from the act of turning aside from a 
person,.and refusing to regard him. Similarly the Latins used aversart. 

(g.) Ere: rpirqy wal évernxoorg—s.c. 519, The dates are given differ- 
ently by a year in different writers, because as Plateea was taken in the summer, 
it is not certain whether the exact time is to be found at the close of the first 
or commencement of the second year of Olymp. 83. The further fortunes of 
the town are recounted by Duker. After lying in ruins for forty years it was 
rebuilt at the peace of Antalcidas in the third (fourth according to Clinton) 
year of Olymp. 98, 3.c. 37§. It was again destroyed by the Thebans just 
before the battle of Leuctra (Olymp. 102. 2.), and restored by Philip after the 
battle of Cheeronea, Olymp. 110. 3. This is the account of Pausanias. Plut. 
( Arist.) ascribes its restoration to Alexander after he became master of Asia. 


Cuapren LXIX.—al recoapdaovra wes. See xxix. ex 
rev *AOnvalwy, Arn. compares this not unfrequent use of é« with the old 
English of—‘followed after of the Athenians.’ Schémann, on Iseus, 34.9, ex- 
plains—‘ of some belonging to the Athenian quota. Krig. refers to his own Gr. 
52. §. 2. The squadron of Paches is meant (xxxiii.). Sédexa 
vavol, See lxxv. The per follows 3é3exa, and the 8% follows wpfv, because, 
say Pop. and Kriig., this ie the rhetorical antithesis ; in thesyntax wapdytwr and 
Sxws xpopOdawo: are opposed. 


Cuarren LXX.—(a.) of alxypdawro:. See i. 54. §5. dx 
Tray vavpaxiwy. Seei. §5. wept "Exldapvov—' in the neigh- 
bourhood of Epidamnus, i.e. at Sybota. 

(6.) dxraxoglwoyv rarddvrwy Sinyyunnévoi—‘ransomed ostensibly for 
the sum of 800 talents for which their xpdtevo: became sureties. As two mine 
were the usual ransom of a Peloponnesian soldier taken in battle (Herod. vi. 
79), this sum, amounting to more than three talents per man, has seemed to 
many so monstrous that they suppose an error in the numerals, and read 80 for 
Soo. Arn. argues that some of the richest merchants in Greece, as these Cor- 
cyreeans were, might well afford to pay even so heavy a ransom as this. He 
also quotes from Béckh instances, where a talent was paid for a single indivi- 
dual of no great wealth (Aisch. de fal. Leg. 274), and nine talents for one 
of Philip’s ambassadors (Dem. 159, Reiske). Perhaps it has not been enough 
observed that this transaction was a fictitious one, and that the sum named was 
large precisely because no one expected the money to be paid, See i. 44. 
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(c.) «at fy yap Mec@ias. This is more in the style of Herodotus. Cf. 
with Arn. i. 8. Clio. «al is connected with the apodosis, yap with the paren- 
thetical clause ; cf. AAAa yap=sed enim. See cvil. and i. 31. b. 
plro: Sowep nal wpdérepov. ‘The resolution now adopted abandoned the 
present to go back to the past, and to a past which could not be restored.’— 
Grote, vi. 364, axopuydy— escaped judicial sentence,’—got 
off, a8 we Bay. i.e. acquitted, as dpAdvrwy, infra, is ‘ condemned.’ 

(d.) €8eAorpdtevos, The proxeni were, as is well known, persons who 
discharged the duties of modern ‘ consuls’ or ‘ residents,’ and resembled them, 
except in the fact that they were natives of the state where they lived, not of 
that whose interests they protected. Their principal duties were to look after 
the lives and properties of citizens belonging to the state of which they were 
proxeni, to receive ambassadors and introduce them, and in short to exercise a 
general superintendence over the interests of their clients. They seem to have 
had their names inscribed upon a tablet which was publicly exposed to view 
(avdypanroy eis xdAxwya), and to have received from the state which they re- 
presented a right to the produce of certain lands so long as they continued in 
office. They also seem to have been publicly appointed by the state which 
they represented, and a wpofevfa was sometimes transmitted from father to son. 
These facts appear in the inscriptions collected by Béckh, and quoted by 
Géller ad locum. An €@eAompdéevos was obviously one who took these duties 
upon himself without any public appointment. It is not, however, agreed 
whether an é@cAorpétevos was one unrecognised by the state which he repre- 
sented (as Kibner says) or one undertaking such duties without recognition 
from his own state (according to Béckh’s view). There were also iddgevor who 
performed the same good offices as individuals for individuals, These probably 
were the representatives of the Sopdtevo: of earlier times (ii. 29). . 

_(@) pdoxwy rtéuvery xdpaxas. There has been considerable con- 
troversy upon the nature of these ‘ stakes,’ and that of the trespass committed. 
Bloomfield seems to suppose that they were procured and employed nearly in 
their natural state, and ridicules the idea of their requiring anything like 
manufacture. Gédll., on the contrary, professes to speak from personal know- 
ledge, and asserts that in France and Germany vine-stakes are made out of 
oak timber, and prepared with some pains. Nothing, he says, distressed the 
French peasantry in Champagne more deeply in the invasion of 1814 than the 
destruction of these vine-stakes by the soldiers of the allied armies, who used 
them for firewood. It would appear upon this view of the case that the tres- 
passers must have cut down timber trees in the sacred réuevos. Arnold 
reasonably conjectures that the Corcyrean nobles had occupied and used the 
sacred ground as the Roman patricians had the Ager Publicus, and had 
acquired from long tenure the notion that it was at their own disposition. 
Hence their incapacity to make any defence when suddenly accused of sacrilege. 
It is Grote’s opinion that the present réuvew indicates they were habitually 
making use of the trees for the purpose. He illustrates the whole of the 
oration of Lysias (vii.) against Nicomachus. Here we have certain olive-trees, 
so far protected by law that not even the proprietors could cut them down. 
The speaker defends himself aguinst the charge of having grubbed up one and 
sold the wood. There were visitors, appointed by public commission, to 


mbig, 
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inspect the state of the trees. orathp. The stater was probably 
the silver stater (4 drachme), and not the gold one (20 drachmee), as owing to 
the rarity of gold, when the golden one was meant, it was generally so specified. 
Great surprise has been expressed by Heilmann and others how a number of 
stakes sufficiently great could have been cut, that the fine upon them even at a 
stater apiece could have reduced such opulent merchants to penury. Probably 
the practice had been continued for several years, and the number cut during 
the whole period determined on the average of the last two or three. 

(f.) SpASvrt ey xn.r.A—* when they had been judicially condemned to pay 
the fine.’ Some MSS. read éqe:Adyrwy, which, according to a distinction 
rightly taken by the grammarians, would simply mean, ‘as they owed the 


(g.) ratduevor. Duker quotes from Budeus, reraypévats rais karaBodais, 
which is equivalent to the modern phrase—‘ by instalments.’ He compares iii. 
50, 1. 99, and ror, though these do not seem much to the point. To 
véuy xphoac Pas—‘ to put the lawin force. We have no means of ascertaining 
the measures pursued against non-solvent debtors at Corcyra, but judging from 
the analogy of other states they must have been severe. Cf. Dict. Antig. 
+¢ véup ételpyorro. Some have supplied ris Bova7js, but this has little to 
recommend it. Gdll. followa the Scholiast, egéxiwrory rijs BovAhcews abréy, 
i.e. their wish to pay the fine by instalments. But perhaps it is better to take 
it with Arn.: ‘the severity of the law shut them out from all hopes of saving 
themselves except by violence.’ Pop. also has, ‘cum lege coércerentur, adstricti 
essent, cogerentur, ita certe Herod. vii. 96. 139, ix. 111.’ BovaAys— 
sine articulo. See i. 8. a. 


Cuarter LXXI.—(a.) elxov. Repeat this verb before 3éxeo8a:, and (by 
zeugma) in a slightly different sense—‘ made a proposition.’ pig wnt. 
So the Lacedsemonians, ii. 7. jovxdCovras. Bloomf. refers this 
to underépous, because similar precautions are now taken with respect to 
foreign vessels in neutral ports; but Poppo compares ii. 7, rd 7’ &AAa Hovydov- 
tas, Kal ’A@nvalous Sexonévovs psg wnt, and rightly argues that jovxd{orras 
refers ‘ad robs 8exouévous non ad robs SexOévras.’ 1d 88 wrA€or— 
just as we should say in English, ‘anything more than this.’ 

(b.) Euvépepe. It is questioned whether oplow adrois or tots *AOnvalos 
be meant. Pop. prefers the former. Perhaps in translating we ought to 
retain the antiquity of the original—‘ to prove the expediency of what had been 
done.’ tous éxet karawepevybras. ‘Aut éexet valet éxcioe (cf. 
Doederl. Soph. Gd. Col. 1015) aut conferendum exemplum iv. 14, rais 3é 
Aowmais ev rH yi narawepevyviais évé“aAAov’—Pop. The use of exe? seems to 
indicate that they had ‘fled for refuge there and had got it’ (i.e. as Arn. 
renders, ‘ had taken refuge there’), meaning something more than éxeive. 
éx:orpopy is, as Arn says, equivalent to the modern words, ‘reaction,’ 
‘counter-revolution.’ It is a metaphor from the movement of troops in wheel- 
ing right round—‘ volte-face.’ 


Cuarrern LXXII.—of Zxovres ra xrpdypara. See xxviii. 
EvAAevyels [8pb8n—‘ collected and entrenched itself,—or it may be merely, 
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* took up a position.’ elxov. Remark the change of number from 
xarapetbye:, Pop. compares iv. §7. apés. Remark that the dat. 
with pds is ‘ lying close beside, and with accus. ‘ looking towards.’ 


Cuarter LXXIII. —éal xovpot. ‘ Dubitatur, sint ne auriliares an mer- 
cenarti.’ Cf. ii. 33. 70, lil. 18. 


Cuarptzsk LXXIV.—(a.) Atadtrovons huépas—‘ After the interval of a 
day.’ Bloom. compares d:adrcrdvrav tpiav ero. ai Te yuvaixes. 
In the tumult of street fighting the women seem generally to have taken 
refuge upon the flat housetops, and not unfrequently to have collected missiles, 
and purticipated in the conflict. Such was the case with the Platean women 
in the combat recorded ii. 4, and thus by the hand of a woman perished both 
Pyrrhus and Abimelech. 

(6.) SelAnv éplav—‘ the late afternoon approaohing toward evening, 28 
3elAn wpwia is the early afternoon when the sun has passed the meridian. 
See Buttmann’s Lexilogus, in delAn and Seledos.—Arn. 

(c.) Euvotxfas. Houses where a large number of the poor families lodged 
together. They are described by Aisch. contra Timarch. 137: 8rov pcwrduevor 
play olxnow 8:eAdueva Exovor cuvorxlay KxaAdodpev> Sov 8t els evote?, oixtay. 
Such were the ‘insule’ at Rome. Existing instances may be seen among 
Scotch houses built in flats; or perhaps the nearest resemblance is to be found 
in the dwellings of the French workmen at Lyons and some other manufac- 
turing towns. Pop. quotes Cas. ad Athen. vii. 1. 

(d.) éxlipopos és abrhy—se. rhvy wéAw. This would not perhaps be worth 
noticing had not Dale, following a Scholiast, apparently taken it the other way, 
which is ynmeaning—any vo ere been exlpopos és thy gAcyd. 
bretarhyero— secretly got out to sem Wi 3(? 


Carter LXXV.—Ninxdéorparos. This apparently judicious officer fell 
at Mantinea. See v. 61. 74. A:ogxdpwy, Bekker and Arn. after 
Lobeck ad Phrynichum, p. 235. Phrynichus has, yeAdoes oby rods oly re 8 
Aéyosras. Pop. however prefers A:ooxotpwy, which certainly is the reading 
of the great majority of the MSS. both here and elsewhere. TH TOD 
wh EuprAretvy &wiorla—‘the distrust which induced them to refuse sailing 
along with the Athenians. On the apparently redundant ~h see note il. 49, 
9 Gwopla rod ph jouvxd lew, vo “Hpatov. Mill. de rebus Corc. 
(p. 5, note 7) thinks that this temple was near the harbour of Alcinous. 
Bloomf. and Goll. from lxxxi. believe that it was at the Hylluic harbour. 
They fled thither because the fane was more sacred than that of Castor and 
Pollux, and therefore the asylum was more likely to be respected. The small 
island, according to most authorities, must have been Ptychia; the others are 


not large enough to contain 400 persons. a-'v vortat—‘ come to 
be,’ ‘grow to the number of. Thy vio ors Ghia, Manso, ii. 
84. Kriig. Scemépwero, The subject is Te etirhdera. 


Cuarren LXXVI.—2Zpoppor odcat. Only in this place is fpopyos used 
as an adjective; as a substantive, iii. 6, iv. 27. 32. Pop. compares meplaAous, 
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which also is both in Thucydides. He explains, év Sppy obca, ev KuAAfvy 
dppovoa. Goll. agrees with this—‘die tm Hafen von Cyllene lagen nach der 
Fakrt aus Ionien ;’ and Bloomf. also—‘having kept in port there since their 
voyage from Ionia.’ It is however quite possible that Arn. may be correct in 
his notion that the words. mean—' forming a fleet to cruise off Corcyra.’ 
Translate at any rate—‘ forming a blockading squadron ;’ something like the 
English fleets off the mouth of French and Spanish ports during the Peninsular 
war. THs Rwelpov, Cf. i. 50. c, andi. 47.8. 


Cuarren LXXVII.—rads del wAnpovupévas. Younger students will un- 
derstand that this must mean—‘ each as tt was manned,’ i.e. ‘as fast as they 
could be got ready.’ 


Cuarter LXXVIII.—x«a@ abrots, This may mean, as Arn. says—‘ were 
in a bad condition of themselves, i.e. their own confusion had defeated them 
before they met the enemy. So also Poppo. Haase contends that it means 
‘the Corcyreans alone,’ as distinguished from the Athenians. He assumes 
that rara:repeioba: must be—‘ tv be hard pressed by the enemy.’ This verb, 
however, signifies to be distressed, to be hard put to tt, a state which might 
quite as well arise from their own disorder as from an hostile attack. Peile, on 
the other hand, quotes some passages which support Haase’s view: xaé’ jas 
8’ obror’ exphies udxn, Soph. Ajax, 775; xara +d trepéxov tay évayriwy, Thue. 
iii, 107; 7d kar’ EdptaAoxoy ... of xara rd Setiby xépas, ib. 108. Kriig. con- 
siders that any other interpretation than ‘ fiir sich,’ i.e. themselves as distin- 
guished from the Athenians, would be erroneous. Probably his view is the 
true one. &@pdéats some refer to the Athenians, some to the 
Peloponnesians. The latter are apparently right, as the word generally indi- 
cates a certain degree of crowding, more applicable to the assailed than to the 
assailants; and o¥3¢ seems to imply that Td wéoov must refer to the same fleet. 
xara xépas—‘on the wing, or flank, according to Portus, Poppo, and Goll. 
Others suggest, in single column. The more proper expression for this is éw} 
xépws. Pop. admits that the other is found: (Xen. Cyrop. i. 6. 43); still, as he 
points out, the words are evidently opposed to xara péoov not to d@pdas, for 
&@péda:s could never have been used to express the opposite measure, sc. 


peronndly—junctis frontibus—in line. tratapévor array. The 
Peloponnesians. Cf. ii. 83. d. weptéwAeoyv, The Athenians, as 
before, 11. 84. Cf. vii. 36. rptpyay Kpovépevor. Seei. §0. 


éreActra és HAlov Siarv—‘ finished after having lasted up to sunset.’ See 
note 1. 51. ¢. 


Cuarren LXXIX.—o of osv—dat. incommodi. Kriig., who refers to his ed. 
of Anab. i. 3. 16. obSty parAAov—' not a whit the more,’ sc. on 
account of their suy ss. See ii. 70. Bpagldou, See iii. 69. 


‘Hos viros nauar<,;, » ~hpeus non fuisse hint discimus,’—Pop. 
Aevxlipyny. Cliz 30. 


Cuaprer LXXX.—r ots &AAo1s—the remainder of the aristocratical party, 
not in the Herzum. 8uws—sc. notwithstanding the confusion 
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caused by the appearance of the enemy; or, notwithstanding their hopes of 


coming to an accommodation, - pdoov juépas. ‘Ita bene dici 
demonstrant Thom Mag. p. 609, et Lobeck ad Phryntch. p. 53,’ Pop., who 
also quotes ‘ medium diei,’ Liv. eppuncrwphOncav— were an- 


nounced by fire signals.’ It has ‘been observed that not only the approach of 
the enemy, but the direction also and number were indicated. See note on 
iii. 2, It is best with Géll. to connect éppuxrwphOnoay with &md Aevxdios, for 
had the Athenian fleet already left Leucas it would have been too close upon 
the others to admit of their eseaping. Those who would purste the sub- 
ject will find a large number of authorities quoted in Gdll.’s note upon this 


passage. 


Cuarruk LXXXI.—sirepeveyxdyres. See xv.note. Leucas was origin- 
ally a peninsula ; a canal was subsequently dug through the isthmus connecting 
it with the mainland by the Corinthians (Strab. 452). This canal was however 
filled up by accumulations of sand caused ‘by the prevalent gales (Plin. His¢. 
Nat. iv. 1.5). It was in this state during the Peloponnesian war, and indeed 
continued to be so up to the period when Philip was at war with the Romans. 
In Livy’s time it was again an island (xxxiii. 17), and at present is connected 
with the continent only by a very narrow and shallow channel (Dodwell, p. 67). 
See Poppo’s note, from which this has been gathered, and iii. 94. 

Tous Mecanvlous. Cf. lxxv. awexdpynoay. Grote, vi. 375. 
éy 8am weptexoul(ovro. The vessels were in the port mentioned |xxii. 
near the forunm—i.e. the aristocratical quarter, for as we saw in lxxiv. the 
vegptoy was there. They were accordingly brought designedly round the small 
peninsula, upon which the ruins of the ancient town are still visible, to the 
Hyllaic harbour, which was the head-quarters of the democratical party. It 
has been made a question whether the oligarchs were slaughtered on board 
boats of their own, while attempting to escape, or on shore, as Grote supposes. 
oppo would infer the former from Ixxxv., which seems to imply that about 
five hundred of the oligarchical party got across to the mainland in this way.. 
It is not however quite certain to what Ixxxv. refers, and Thucydides would 
scarcely have left so much to be supplied by implication to his narrative. To 
Goller’s objection, ‘ why should the slaughter have been confined to the time 
év bay wepiexoul(ovro af vhes?’ I should answer, &wéxrewor does not imply that 
it was. It is to be tr.as the imperfect often is—they proceeded to slaughter, 
they set about the slaughter, which was continued upon the arrival of the ships 
in the Hyllaic harbour. 6 Evpupédwy. Grote, vi. 376. 
&wexpavro. The reading of two MSS. The others have axexdpncay. Now no 
one has made any sense of this; it is better therefore to adopt the former, more 
especially as the imperfect is the tense required (cf. supra). This reading has the 
support of the grammariun Zonaras (quoted by Gdll.), who writes adwexpavro- 
Covivdl5ns dvrl rut Gyppotv. We have arexphoayro and d&vexphoayro as con- 
jectures, but they are not necessary. Hermann conjectures axexdépicay. 
S:épOecpay ... &AAHAOvs. It is now admitted that Matthie’s explanation 
(§ 486), &AAhAous for éavrots, is incorrect. ‘ They destroyed one another’ is not 
the same thing as, ‘they destroyed themselves. Compare Tac. Ann. iil. 46: 
‘Tlic su& manu, reliqui mutuis ictibus occidere.’ avrovd éy rg lepg— 
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‘on the spot, in the grounds of the temple tteeif’ The last words are added by 
way of explanation. Pop. compares abrdééey éx rijs xolAns “HAwdos. 
&ynAovvro. Krig. cf. iv. 48. b. The expression he considers poetic. 

Trois roy Sijnoy Karadtovorty. The presence of the article zois renders this 
phraseology very questionable. Goll. says—‘ they accused only those who were 
enemies of the commons, but using that pretext they slew others also from private 
animosity ;’ thus resolving the participle into ‘denjenigen, welche die Volk- 
herrschaft stiirzen wollen’ It is not however quite clear that this agrees with 
the facts. Pop. seems to approve Bauer’s version—‘ upon those who wished 
to subvert the commons they brought their charge openly, but others, &c. This 
is open to the same objection, and makes éwépepoy mean too much. Kriig. 
explains the whole (after Matt. § 263) as equivalent to alriduevo: abrods 
dsrexcrouy ravs roy Sijpov naraAvoytas, saying that rots x.7.A. is in apposition to 
an a’rois understood ; and he quotes @roxrelvew €8deey robs Thy Siyov Karadvorras, 
viii, 86, and several other passages to the same effect: e.g. Herod. vii. 177, 
rTabry opt Mote SéxerOa Tov éxidyra ex) Thy “EAAd3a. It would almost seem as 
though of xaraAdvovres roy dju0er had become a sort of cant phrase, to denote a 
defined class of persons, and was so used without changing the form of expres- 
sion, when the ordinary laws of syntax required it, so that the whole would 
mean—‘ as for accusation, when they brought any at all, it was that they were 
“ Reactionists” ; that they came under the category of of naradtovres roy diuov, 
nut many were slain whom they did not trouble themselves to accuse at all, from 
private animosity.’ But after all, when we reflect how easily rots might have 
been substituted for ds, it is difficult to refrain from reading #s xaraAtovow 
K.T.A, bwd réy AaBdytwy—se. dréGavoy. Debtors were called of 
AaBdyres, because they had received the money; and the money lent, Arn. 
points out, was called 12 Anpévra (Dem. cont. Timarch. 1186). waca idéa. 
Cf. i. 109. Bauer quotes Tacitus, Hist. iii. 28: ‘omnis imago mortium.’ Goll. 
makes of3éy 87: of equivalent to way and the antecedent to ofoy. Is it not 
better to suppose a sort of irregularity in the words, and translate— and, as 
ts wont to be the case tn such a conjuncture, there was nothing that did not 
happen, and even worse’ (lit. and going beyond, sc. what does generally occur in 
such conjunctures) ? nal Eri weparrépw— and that in an 
aggravated form.’ Cf. Juvenal, xiv. 53; Aris. Thes. 705. 


Cuarrer LXXXIT.—(a.) oSrws duh ordots. Dobree has conjectured 
% ordois. The absence of the article, if we consider the Corcyrean sedition to 
be meant, must jar upon most ears, and the final 7 in @p} may well have 
caused its omission. But it may perhaps be equivalent to our abstract use of 
the word—‘to such cruel lengths did sedition proceed.’ Cf. Dem. de Cor. 449, 
8 387: wh Aye ds waddy ciphyn, where Shilleto remarks: ‘Abstract words in 
Greek admit or retain the article.’ xpovxdpyncer—cf. néya spotBn, 
i. 23. a. Stapopdy... éwdyeoGa:, There is no satisfactory 
authority for making the substantive S:apopal signify ‘tntercst, but it occurs 
twenty-two times (Arn.) in Thuc., signifying ‘quarrel.’ Nor is there any 
reason why it may not in this sense as a verbal substantive govern éwdyeo@as. 
It contains, says Krig., ‘die Idee eines Gegenstrebens,’ i.e. it implies action 
directed against an opponent, and so may rightly be followed by the infinitive, 
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as if 4 verb had gone before. ‘There being quarrels, as the place and occasion 
might be, on the part of the democracy to bring in the Athenians, and on the 
part of the oligarchs the Lacedemonians.’ obk bv éxévrav—‘ and 
in time of peace they would have had no pretext’—the participle is employed 
with a sort of attraction to what goes before where we might have anticipated 
the final verb. On &y with the participle see Jelf, § 429, whose principle is— 
‘ &» is joined with the infinitive or participle when the eongtraction changes to 
them from the finite verb if it would have been used in the construction with 
the finite verb.’ Matthis, it is well known (§ 598. b.), asterts that ‘ay with 
infinitives and participles gives to these moods the same sipnification that the 
indicative or optative or conjunctive with a» would have in the resolution by 
means of the finite verb.’ To this view many scholars object... Mr. G. Kennedy 
(Remarks upon Mr. Mitchell's Aristophanes, p. 29), after refusing his assent to 
Matthiz’s doctrine, continues—‘I lay it down as a principle that, ay in the best 
Attic writers, when construed with the verb in conditional propositions, strictly 
belongs in all cases to that clause which the logicians call the cangequent” An 
example will explain his meaning. Matthie says, and rightly, that xwpls rijs 
xepardons by aisxivns =} wepiéorn &y; but he goes on to say that in «al 7d 
awdyvu axpiBts by Evyxpadéy pdrdsor’ dy lox bew, the a» tuyxpader is juivalent to 
ei tuyxpabeln. Now if his former resolution of the word with right, the 
latter, common sense shows, cannot be right also. I suppose. thi&efore Mr. 
K. would have classified this case among the repetitions of av exPlained by 
Jelf, § 432. He also supports himself by Kiuhner’s authority, who, citing 
(Edip. Tyr. 446, writes: ‘Hier gehort das 4» nicht zum Partiojp ; ; denn das 
Particip auch ohne &y driickt sehr hiufig das Verhiltniss der 
(‘ &» in this place does not belong to the participle, for the pa 
without &» quite sufficiently expresses the condition’). Applyi 
here, we find the words equivalent to ef 3¢ év eiphyp joay (antec 
elxov (consequent). 
(6.) Erolfwwy. Some editors have conjectured éréApwy, but the word is used 
in its proper sense—‘ ready, ‘prepared,’ as we employ it when we speak of 
not ‘ being prepared to go so fur,’ and the like (cf. 1. 28. e, 85. b, 335 c, 145). 
wodepoupéevwy (cf. i. 7, tAwyswrépwy dyrwv) by a similar attraction to that 
above noticed—‘ when engaged in war. If we understand with Arn. the ex- 
pression to be equivalent to woAduou imdpxovros, then fumpaxlas agrees with 
iwapxotons to be supplied from it. This, if permissible, is certainly more 
simple than to make it the gen. after éwaywyal, as Poppo does. Kriig. seems 
to make guppaxlas depend on xaxdoet and rpooxoiha e:—-‘ for the damage of 
their adversaries as derivable from an alliance, and their own advantage arising 
from the same source (dat. of object; Kriig. ef. vi. 33. b), the means of éntro- 
ducing foreign aid were readily procured.’ Perhaps the word pqdios means 
‘lightly,’ i.e. ‘recklessly. Upon the whole this seems to me the best inter- 
pretation, but I had at one time thought of placing a longer stop at woAcnoupdvwy 
5é, understanding &» Zxovres xpépaci, and then considering tvppaxlas as the 
ace. plural following éxopi{ovro—‘ and alliances for both parties alike (to the 
damage of their opponents, and their own profit to be obtained from the same 
source), their callings-in of foreign aid offered ready means of procuring to 
persons desirous of disturbing the existing state of things,’ paAAOov 
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is quoted by GOll. as equivalent to xaAewdrepa and in itself a predicate. But 
we may with Pop. supply yryvépeva. épiotavrat, ‘ Hoc inatare, 
imminere explicatur in Steph. Thesaur. iii. 2579 ; accedere ad homines et eA de 
causé evenire, ad sententiam aptius vult esse Bloomf. comparans (£d. RB. 777, 
mply por réxn rolad’ éwéory.’—Pop. Trans.—‘as the changes of circumstance 
severally present themselves, come upon us.’ &xovolouvs dvdynxas. Dionys. 
Hal. explains this by &8ovAhrous avdyxas. I understand it—‘ because they do 
not fall into straits [without being able to help themselves] ;-whereas war, by 
abstracting (cutting away from under us] the facilities of daily maintenance, is 
a stern teacher, and assimilates the tempers of most men to the circumstances in 
which they are placed!” On édpyés cf. i. 130. 

(c.) r& epuvaoreplCovrd wov. It is questioned whether these words 
mean af épvorepi(oura: wéAers, or Ta Borepoy yryvépeva. Krizg. cf. Dem. 19, 
320, évraclale 7a trav GerrddAwy. Poppo’s note is, ‘ Ilud [the first] preeter alios 
probavit Cantac. iii. 28, p. 178, qui éoraclafoy ody inquit ai wéAes, Kal oi 
torepiCoyrés nov wire: Tay mpoyeyernudvov wodAny ewedclxyuvro bwepBorAty. 
Sed utinam aut ipse aut alius demonstrasset éwipdpew trepBorAhy ease 
é:8elxvuc0a: brepBorhy, roeioba: trepBorhy.’ Might not the doubt be solved 
by a literal rendering of éxspépers—‘ to bring on,’ i.e. in the sense of bringing on 
the crisis, and the like? Tr.—‘ those who were somewhat late in receiving intelli- 
gence of what had previously occurred (rboret, i. 5. b.) carried to a great pitch 
of exaggeration their efforts at novelty in their machinations (“ newness of con- 
ceits,” Hobbes), as well by over-subtlety in contriving aggressions as by the 
strangeness of their ways of retaliation” If we take the épuorepi{oyra in the 
second sense, it will be, ‘those things (sc. ordoes) which happened afterwards, 
owing to what was reported of the previous ones, carried out to great extent the 
exaggeration, &c., i.e. were the cause of carrying out; or brought on the max- 


imum of novelty in schemes, &c. woAd is equivalent to kara woAd, 
says Kriig., as in woAd viKay, mwepitexvhoer. Cf. iti. 43. 2. with 
Ar. Ran. 958. Kriig. thy elwoOviay &tlwow ... diearhoes. 


The termination (ors) guides us to the right meaning in both these words— 
‘men changed the ordinary acceptation of words [i.e. process of estimating 
words] in their reference to action, (a practice) by the way in which they thought 
proper to look at them ; or, in their way of looking at them men changed the ac- 
cepted signification of words in respect of actions.’ véAua x.7.A. 
The rhetorical and antithetical character of what follows has been censured 
by Dionys. Hal. I shall only notice such terms as are peculiar in their force 
or usage. @tAérac:pos has evident reference to the éra:peias or 
political clubs, which, like those of modern Paris, at various times obtained 
vast political influence. Tr.—‘ reckless daring came to be regarded as a manly 
esprit de corps.’ c&Sgppov. Cf. with Kriig. Plat. Rep. 560 D, cwpporiynr 
dvavdplay xadobyrés re kal wpownaaxi(ovres éxBdAAove'. Td pds 
Ewav (uverdv—‘a wise caution in everything as useless inaction; or, the man 
who considered about everything, as good for nothing.’ We know the obloquy 
heaped upon ‘ moderates,’ trimmers,’ and the policy of laisser faire. 

vd €umartnros dti—‘a furious suddenness was reputed a point of valour.’ — 
Hobbes. épwAhnrws (Sch. paviddws) and its cognate words imply a sudden 
Visitation of frenzy. Cf. the English phrase, ‘ smitten with madness.’ 
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polpa, though rather unusual, is supported by such-phrases as potp’ ’Appodiras 
(ech. Supp. 1024), and év judg yap polp’ axpboxowos Bpordy (Hum. 105, where 
translate, ‘the condition of manhood’), and may therefore be rendered here, 
manhood, manliness. 

(d.) dopdrAcca 82 7d dxsBovaedcacGa: «.7.A. Arn. and Poppo ée¢ga- 
Aelg. They adopt this reading from the Scholiast’s explanation, 8? deparclay, 
and accordingly take the dative case adverbially— safely to concert measures 
against an enemy was accounted but a decent pretence for declining the contest 
with him altogether’ (cf. iii. 56, re tdupopa doparelg xpdocovres). The objec- 
tion to this is, that the use of d&rorpor) in this sense is not supported by 
examples. Lidd. and Scott give as a special meaning for the passage slightly 
otherwise: ‘dworporf ... ii. desertion of one’s party, ratting.’ In a very 
long and elaborate note Mr. Grote supports the active meaning of dxorpowh 
(which no one would dispute), and reads dogarela 82 1d ériBovretoarba, axoTpo- 
wis mpépacis ebAoyos— secret conspiracy against an enemy was held to be safe 
precaution, a specious pretence of preventing him from doing the like, thus 
making the three last words a sort of epexegesis to dopdAea. This does not 
look like the antithetical writing in the rest of the chapter. Goll. has a notion 
that 7d ém:BovredoacOa is ‘quod attinet ad iteratam deliberationem'—‘ hin und 
her dberlegen’ (i.e. ‘to consider a thing over, first on one side and then on the 
other’), and &morporh he also interprets ‘ detrectatio.” His meaning there- 
fore is—'‘ security which consists in careful consideration was held to be a 
specious pretence for shirking. Without denying the possibility of this being 
the meaning of 1d ériBovAetoarOmu, one familiar with the use of the word in 
Thucydides will regard it as tmprobable. Poppo observes that there is no 
satisfactory authority for such an accusative as 7d éwiBovAetbcac@a: after a 
noun, as é0g@dAea, and that it would in this case have been rot éx:8. I am not 
certain that such a construction as dogdaea (Kata) ém:Povretcacbai—‘ caution 
en respect of taking second thought about the matter’—would be impossible, could 
we assign this force to éw) in connection with BovAedoya:, Similar usages can 
easily be produced, but does éwr:BovAedoua: in Thucydides ever mean anything 
except ‘to form designs against a person’? Krig. seems to think so, for he 
gives, ‘mit Vorsicht tiber einen Gegenstand sich bedenken,'—‘ to reflect with care- 
Sul forecast upon a sulyect.’ 

(e.) 6 xarAexalver— the harsh and vehement man. Pop. has, ‘ Hitzkopf,’ 
hot-headed. Understand an ‘ impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer.’ 
ruxer— if he succeeded’ (cf. nad ruxdvres péy, iii. 39). abray 
—to be explained from the general sense of the preceding words. 
ératplas 8:aAurhs—'a breaker-up of political fellowship’—we should say, 
‘a breaker-up of his party, exwemAnypuévos— cowed by (lit. 
dismayed at) his opponents.’ émrixerXetoas— he who has worked upon, 
or, egged on, the man who had no idea of joining tn the strife’ (or supply xaxdy 
vt Spay). To tvyyeves— relationship came to be a less intimate 
bond of union than party, because the latter was more ready for unhesitating 
daring.’ aspodactaorws expresses the recklessness of partisanship 
which in times of political excitement hesitates at nothing to serve its party. 
See viii. 48 on this subject. ob yap pera Tay Ketmévoy vdpoy 
—‘ for it is not for the sake of any advantage which could coexist with the present 
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laws that such associations are formed, but rather against established law 
from a spirit of grasping ambition (or, as Peile tr.—/for such combinations do 


not go so far only as legitimate advantage goes).’ cal ras— mutual 
Saith was kept, pledges derived their power not from any consideration of the 
laws of God, but from a common participation tn crime.’ td ve awd 


tay evavrlwy x.r.A.—‘ and the fair proposals of their adversaries men listened 
to with a careful watching of their actions, if they were the stronger party, and 
not with frankness and simplictty.’—Arn. Pop. also refers ei apobxocev to robs 
évayrious, and certainly this seems most natural. Others, however, as Dobree, 
refer them to rods évSexoudvous, comparing Epyp puAaccouémy (vi. 40) with 
Epyor pudany—‘' precaution shown in action.’ Peile tr.—‘ and fair proposals on 
the part of their adversaries men received with a watchful eye to their actions [to 
seo] whether they [the adversaries] were the stronger party, and not with 
generosity, or, a8 Hobbes says, ‘ingenuously.’ On awd, ‘ coming from,’ cf. supra, 
XXXxvi. 

(f.) wal Spxot x.r.A.—' and oaths, if ever perchance oaths were contracted, 
being proffered merely to meet a difficulty for the moment by either one side or 
the other, held good while the parties had no resource from any other quarter.’ 
I really do not see why Arn. and Poppo should insist that 3:3éuevor cannot 
have its proper meaning here, but must be understood as ‘oathe taken.’ One 
party finding iteelf in difficulty was ready enough to proffer oaths of friendship 
or fidelity, but when, like the Mytilenzans, it saw a chance of foreign aid 
(&AAoOev Sdvausv), it then (¢» TG waparuxdytt) revenged itself with 
more pleasure (#3:0y ériuwpetro) than if the whole transaction had been 
open and undisguised (Qh &4¥d rot wpogpavods). 6 p0doas Oapojaa 
—‘ the first to acquire confidence in himself’ (i.o. his own power). —' 
&ppaxroy is not, as Dionys. Hal. would have it, equivalent to épdAaxroy; the 
latter is unguarded, off his guard ; the former, ‘ without means of defence.’ 
thy wlarcy is, ‘the confidence’ supposed to exist between the parties, and which 
it was considered a very clever thing to have maintained while meditating 
treachery. eAoylCero x.1.A.—‘ and both the security obtained was 
put down to the account as profit (lucro apponebatur], and also the fact that by 
having surpassed the adversary in stratagem they had won a prize for superior 
ability as well’ (xpés, cf. i. 22). There were thus two items in the account of 
their success: (1) The security with which it was effected; (2) The acquisi- 
tion of a second advantage—sc. a reputation for superior acuteness. 
pgov ... wéxAnvrat—‘ men in general, when dishonest, more easily gain 
credit for ability than, when simple, they gain credit for honesty.—Arn.; and 
Kriig. couples dvres with xéxAnvrat— called to be,’ and says: ‘Die participial- 
Construction findet sich oft noch auffallender,’ and proceeds to quote several 
instances, none of which contain anything like xéxAnua:, in which word the 
whole strangeness of the phrase consists. Indeed, this explanation is said 
(Engelmann’s tr.) only to be calculated for those who understand nothing about 
Greek. Yet is there no alternative between this and Arnold's ‘ gain credit for’? 
We may perhaps translate—‘ though being knaves all the time, are more pleased 

- to be called clever (or clever though knaves) than good-natured simpletons.’ 
pgov xéxAnyra: =‘ lubentius audiunt’ in this method of construing, and drres = 
‘being all the time (or therewith). So Jacobi (quoted by Goll.)—‘dte meisten 
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Menschen wollten lieber fiir bose und klug, als fiir einfaltig und rechtschaffen 
gelten.’ GOll. has—‘facilius dici patiuntur callidos dum improbi sunt, quam 
simplices dum probi.’ Kriig. well supports this meaning of /gov by Xen. Symp. 
iv. 14: movolny by pgov exelvy 7} dvawavolunv. Compare on xékAnvra, Butt- 
mann, Gr. Gr. 8 113, not. 12; and Thue. ii. 37, v. 9. &pxn 7 
31a «,7.A.—‘ power sought through rapacity and ambition’ (i.e. rapacious and 
ambitious means ;’ or perhaps 3:4 with accusative more rightly expresses the 
motive— power which is sought at the instigation of ambition’). éx 
8 abrGv— and arising out of (éx =the material cause) these (sc. wAxovetlay ral 
gidoruslay), also, the spirit of party zeal came upon men once embarked in rivalry 
and contention.’ He means the spirit excited by party as such, independently 
of the motives inducing men to enter into it; a spirit which exists among those 
who are either ignorant of, or have forgotten, the principles for which they 
professedly contend. Arnold cites the case of the Circus factions in Constanti- 
nople, and the Shanavests and Caravats in Ireland. An amusing illustration 
may be found in the ‘ English’ and ‘ French’ factions in the island of Corsica, 
on which see Un Hiver en Corse, par M. C. Reynaud (Rev. des Deux Mondes). 
Washington Irving’s account of ‘Long Pipes and Short Pipes’ is referred to by 
Goll., who quotes: ‘Not that the original cause of difference still existed, but 
it has ever been the fate of party names and party rancour to remain long after 
the principles which gave rise to them have been forgotten.’ Bloomf., supply- 
ing 4y and réy, seems to be quite misled as to the meaning. 

(g.) per’ évdparos x.7r.A.—‘ either party with its own specious name’ (cf. 
‘ honestis nominibus,’ Sall. Caz. 38). loovoulas eoAcringjs Arn. 
rightly explains to mean, ‘ that equal law which justly deserves to be called poli- 
tical society ;’ wodstixh implying the relation of citizen to citizen, as opposed to 
Serxorixh and tupayvech. The phrase recalls the French revolutionary formula, 
‘Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.’ - dptoroxparlas oddpovos 
— attaching higher value to the moderation of an aristocracy.’ 
Te pty korva— professedly devoting themselves to serve the public interest, 
in reality they made tt the prize of the contest.’ éwetyecdy Te 
(sc. ra Sevdrara)—‘ they formed the most audacious schemes, and put 
them into execution too. This is the punctuation of Arn. and Pop., who 
object to Bekker’s punctuation after pel(ous, because they are not satisfied 
that éwefjfecay tiwpias. can be, ‘they prosecuted their revenge, like penas 
persequi in Latin; at least they say, ‘desiderantur exempla.’ Peile compares © 
exdhpous orparelas obk effecay, i. 16; and évOupeirar yap ob8els dpota nal Epyp 
éwetépxerai, Mutthie (§ 409. 4. a) explains, ‘ they went out after (i.e. in the 
way of, or in the prosecution: of) their vengeance to still greater lengths.’ Liddell 
and Scott translate in the same way—‘ carry out greater vengeance.’ Upon the 
whole I prefer to place the stop at mel(ous, for éwetyferdy re by itself would I 
think be harsh, or at least not after the manner of Thucydides; and with the 
other interpretation we are compelled to make erérunoay 72 Sewdrara = ‘formed 
most daring projects,’ a sense which the words do not contain. Tr.—‘ they both 
dared deeds of the most terrible character, and prosecuted their vengeance (lit. 
went out upon their revenges) to a greater degree’ (sc. than ever heretofore): 
Or pef(ous may have reference to ra Sewdrara, and be a natural hyperbole— 
‘ go still more extravagant lengths’ (i.e. their violence in all matters was terrible, 
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but most terrible of all in their vengeance). So I see Donaldson has punctuated 
in his latest text. In that case, reading xpooriévres, from Dionysius and a 
fow MSS., translate—‘ inflicting them not so that they should be limited by 
justice and the interests of the State (lit. making them coincident, or coextensive 
with justice, cf. ii. 96), but determining.them by what at any time or place (del, 
xov) caused pleasure to one party or other, whichever it might be.’ Peile thinks 
that xporwWerres may be retained, because Herodotus (i. 32) uses it as nearly 
equivalent to dpifovres—és EB8ophxovra Erea obpoy ris Sons dvOpéuy xporlOnu:. 
But surely here the introduction of the word oépoy makes all the difference. If 
wporiOéyres can mean anything, I apprehend it must be setting forth—holding 
out, as it were, in terrorem. But 1 have little doubt about the propriety of 
reading mpooriBerres. HEeTa Whopou...% xerpl. Compare the 
same variation in phraseology above—era ray xeydtrov vdpcov operias . 
GAA wAcovetia, and in ii. 39—falupig ...xal ph pera vdpov dvSpelas. Peile 
‘translates—‘ and either by help of an unjust vote of condemnation, or by that of 
the strong arm in endeavouring to gain the ascendency, were they ready to gratify 
their present eagerness of contention.’ tAoverclay is the contentious 
rivalry of men engaged in the struggles of party or ambition. 
éxrspwAdvar— satiate to the full’—feed fat the ancient grudge. 
eboeBelq .... évducov. Arn. and others make voul(w govern the dative 
-both here and in ii. 38. See alsoi. 77.d. Kvriig. somewhat freely translates 
—‘ religious feeling was at a discount ; a clever colouring put wpon hateful actions 
nas held in better esteem.’ 1 had always considered that it would be more 
correct to supply an infinitive, as for instanee S:anpdtacfa:. Thus, too, Peile, 
and the old translation of Portus—‘ttaque neutrt quicquam transigere con- 
sueverant, habité ratione religionis’—‘ so that neither side made account to have 
anything done (or thought do do anything) the sooner by the religion of an oath. 
éxipOdévws is obviously opposed to eboeBelg, and may be rendered with Arn.— 
‘to effect anything in an odious and guilty manner ;’ or it is possible that it 
may mean—‘ in a manner so as to bring envy upon them.’ Ta péoa 
TaY woAtTa@Y— those citizens who joined neither party, Arn. Pop. says the 
Latins call such citizens ‘medii.’ See of 3: péoou, viii. 75. 
4) ¢06vy—‘ or grudging:that they should come safely out of tt.’ Krag. quotes 
Eur. Iph. in T. 352: 

ol Sucruxeis yap toicw ebruxerrépos 

abrol xadas xpdtayres ob ppovotow ef. 


‘Crarrer LXXXTII.—(a,) wraoa i3éa— every conceivable form.’ ‘Cf. supra, 
1. 209. kakotpomlas— evil ways (or courses).’ xal 
7d einOes «7A. Either—‘ simplicity, of which nobility of nature snakes a 
wery large portion ;’ or—‘ simplicity, of which a noble nature partakes most 
largely, was laughed down and altogether banished from the sight of men, while 
a state of mutual antagonism and distrustful preparation very widely prevailed.’ 
Td yevvaioyv. Kriig. cf. 7d evyevés, Eur. Hipp. 1390, and Soph. Gédip. Tyr. 
1042, 7b dvrirerdxOai—note the past tense—‘ to have been put 
im a state-of guard against one another. 5 S:artbowr— the one 
who is to reconcile.” Cf. Asch. Prom. Vince. 27, 6 Awphowy yap ob xépuné wee. 
cpeiogouvs 5¢ dbvres. The Schol. explains xpelovovs =péxovres—‘ more in- 
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clined.’ This certainly is very strange, and questionable. But in spite of Arn.’s- 
positive assertion that these words cannot be translated without violating the 
genius of the Greek language, neither sense nor construction is violated in: 
referring «pelogous to the words immediately preceding—' for there was neither 
profession so valid, nor oath so awful, as could bring men to terms, but being 
universally, upon a settled calculation which tended to despair, above all security. 
(i.e. inclined to look down upon security as only satisfactory to simpletons),. 
they rather looked out to avoid the possibility of accident, than felt themselves 
enabled to indulge confidence.’ There is perhaps a subaudition of irony—‘ men 
were superior to the influence of promises and oaths; and the more they re- 
flected, the more they were inclined to accept no security against injury, except. 
what was a positive immunity from it;’ such, for instance, as would be effected 
by destroying the source of apprehension. és 7d &véArioroy— 
‘reflection put them 30 far beyond the influence of these things as to induce them 
to despair, because they saw them so universally violated. This (connecting 
xpelocous with Acytoug) seems to have been in the main the meaning of Dobres. 
but he is unfortunate in his translation of xpelovous—‘ steeled against.’ En- 
gelmann’s translation has the ingenious rendering—‘ sicherer fihiten durch 
kalte Berechnung’—‘ felt themselves more secure in cold calculation (sc. than in 
oath or promise), likewise taking xpdogous Aopen in close connection, and’ 
supplying 4 Ady 4 Spe. 

(5.) of pavradrepos yudunv— those intellectually inferior’ (cf. iii. 37, ¢.): 
such is necessarily the course of most revolutions. Arnold compares the over- 
throw of the Girondists by the Jacobins, and the Presbyterians by the Inde-- 
pendents. Modern experience might, perhaps, add to the list. 

7@ yap Fed:évat x.r.A.—‘ for, from apprehension about their own deficiency: 
and the ability of their opponents, lest they should be worsted by them.in words, - 
and be anticipated in some plot by the versatility of their intellectual powers, they 
went at once boldly to work ; while the other party, thinking with a proud con- 
tempt that they would be sure to be aware of anything beforehand, and that 
there was no need for them to take by force what they could compass by policy, 
being left without defence (or, off their guard), were the more easily destroyed.’ 
chy wrpoatcbéo ba: Peile well translates—‘ that they will even be aware,’ and 
compares 4) way Bla spoocax@iva, inf. xclv.; i. 20; and iv. 73, viv 8t Kav 
tuxeiy abrobs ’AGnvalovs uh Bovandévras &yovl{ec@a:. The word roAurpdémrov 
contains a shade of meaning ‘in malam partem,’ implying knavery. See the 
Hymn to Mercury, 13, 439, and xoAvrpowla in Herod. ii. 121. This is post- 
Homeric, for woAdrporoy in the Odyssey can scarcely connote anything evil. 
See 1, 1. 


Cuapren LXXXIV.—The genuineness of this chapter, it is notorious, is 
generally denied. Arn., who in his first edition wrote an appendix in ‘its 
favour, retracts his previous opinion in the second, deferring to the judgment 
of the Constantinopolitan Scholiasts. Poppo inclines to the same side, and 
prints the chapter within brackets. Gdll. feels no doubt at all, and urges all 
sorts of objections reasonable and unreasonable against everything in the text. 
Bloomfield, on the other part, seems disposed to accept the chapter nearly as it 
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stands. The arguments against it may be divided into external and internal. 
The external are : 


(1) The Scholiast of the Augsburg MS. (F) expressly declares ra &BeAopéva 
ovder! trav etyyntaey Woke Govnvdl3ov elyaz. We may add that Arn. 
attaches great value to the judgment of these Scholiasts in critical 
matters, and contends, reasonably enough, that there were no personal 
or party grounds to influence their decision in a question of this sort. 

(z) Dion. Hal., after quoting at length and commenting upon Ixxxii. and 
lxxxiii., takes no notice of lxxxiv., and as his main object seems to have 
been to find fault, had this chapter existed in his copy, he would 
scarcely have omitted so favourable an opportunity for criticism. 


The internal reasons as given by Arnold (it is hopeless to enter upon 
Goller’s) are: 

(1) There is nothing to which ab7é» can properly be referred. [But 7a &pya 
in the preceding chapter is not so very far removed, and there are 
many cases where the pronoun is used without any immediate ante- 
cedent— see éxl wAdoy 7: abray e3étacey, xlv.; xpoBovreboas Sxws 
unity abray Sehoe, lxxxiii.; and adyrey abray alrioy dpxh.. . 
é 8° abray wal és 7d didovenmety, ib. It will be remembered that a 
similar difficulty has been felt about connecting odropSey abrais with 
Téxves KdAxavros, a few lines preceding it (Agam. 243), and that Wel- 
lauer retains the words. ] 

(2) If the sentiment be general, the tense of Spdae:ay seems wrong. [This 
I cannot understand, fer what tense so proper as the indefinste or 
aorist, to express an indefinite er general fact ?] 

(3) Spdeesray does not agree with yiyvdonorev. [Yet how often does 
Arn. bimeelf point out occasions where the aorist is coupled with other 
tenses. | 

(4) &pxdpevor b4d THY eapacxdyt@y ought to be dpxOévres wd Trav 
wapexévrev, [This is true, but somewhat hypercritical; d&pyduern I 
take, as in cases already noticed, for ‘those in a state of subjection,’ 
‘ suljects,’ just as 4 tlerovoa is the mother. It is the common case of 
the part. present “and article, losing the connotation of time, and 
becoming equivalent to a noun. Cf. robs pebyorras— the exiles,’ i. 24. 
d.; dpxduevor=twhxooi, ciii.; and instances in iv. b. Kriig. tr. 
wapacySvrey tinwplay— welche die Rache provocirt hatien,’ of which 
he may well say, ‘ beispiellos ist der Ausdruck.’] 

(5) wd@ous is used in a sense perfectly unlike its meaning everywhere else 
in Thucydides. [Certainly it is if we persist in translating it ‘passion- 
ately’ (Arn.) or ‘leidenschaftlich’ (Pop.); but why may it not mean 
-*in a state of suffering’ ?—sc. that superinduced by poverty.] 

(6) aeaisevola is open to a similar objection. {Scarcely so if the 
remarks made xii. b. are correct. An undisciplined and coarse mind 
is necessarily brutal in the development of its passions. Besides, we 
have (as Bloomfield points out) in Eurip. Archel., wéAn’ éorly dpyijs 
.€§ Gmadebrov xaxd (Stob. Serm, xx. 12, ed. Meineke), and various imi- 
tations in Josephus. See Liddell and Scott in voce. } 
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(7) év @ wh is used for ef uh, which ought not to be. [év @ wh is in itself 
a perfectly intelligible expression, and not contrary to analogy (cf. viii. 
86, év @), neither need we consider it as put for anything but itself. 
évy @ wh seems more definite and precise than e uh, just as ‘in a case 
where such a thing does not exist, is clearer than ‘unless tt exists.’ | 


On the argument from external evidence they alone can decide who have 
carefully studied the Greek Scholiasts and judiciously estimated their worth. 
‘But the sentence which they pronounce is surely one upon which modern 
scholars, aided by a far more exact and elaborate study of the text, are quali- 
fied to pass an opinion: dcapy yap (says one Scholiast) «al 7G timp ris 
éppnvelas «ad rots S:avohpact wodby éualvoyra toy vewrepiopdy. Now, these 
charges are not, at least to the best of my judgment, conclusively made out. 
At any rate, criticism of a similar character, if applied to other portions of our 
author's writings with the same rigour, might shake our faith in more than one 
generally accepted passage.’ It is not clear that an ordinary English commen- 
tator would be more competent to pronounce upon the genuineness of a passage 
in Shakspeare, though a fellow-countryman, than some of the German critics 
who have translated Shakspeare, and studied him as a classic. I confess 
therefore that Arn.’s ‘argumentum ad verecundiam ’ does not in my estimation 
altogether decide the question. Besides, Arn. forgets that it proves too much, 
for on the same grounds we ought to reject book viii., which these same Scho- 
liasts repudiate. Perhaps we may render the whole somewhat in this way—‘ Zt 
was, to return (3), in Corcyra then that the greater part of these audacious deeds 
were first essayed ;—as well, I mean, all such as men, ruled with insolence rather 
than moderation by the persons who have now afforded them an opportunity for 
vengeance, may be conceived of as doing when retaliating thetr wrongs (or when 
they have become the retaliating party)—as those, which men, in their eagerness 
to get rid of their habitual poverty, and particularly in their strong desire, 
while under the suffering it entails, to make themselves masters of their neigh- 
bour’s property, would contrary to all justice decree [e.g. the confiscations of 
the Athenian dicasts]; and such things again as those who are assailants, not 
from covetousness so much as upon terms of equality, have been found savagely 
and relentlessly to follow out, because transported beyond bounds by the brutality 
of an undisciplined temper. And when at times like these the social life of the 
state was disorganised, and human nature had got the upper hand of the laws, 
wont as it is to go wrong even despite of existing laws, it showed with a sort of 
exultation that it is without mastery of its passions, supertor to all considerations 
of right (ef. Ixxxiii. ad init.], and hostile to everything above it ; for men would 
not have set vengeance above piety, nor profit before justice in a case where envy 
did not exert a pernicious power [i.e had it not been for the pernicious influence 
of envy, piety and justice would have not succumbed to avarice and revenge]. 
And men, in prosecuting revenge against others, think proper rather to abrogate 
beforehand than [nal uh, lit. and not; cf. Latin, et non] uphold for themselves 
(should one perchance in the day of danger require the aid of any of them) those 
common laws of hwmanity about such matters, from the operation of which all 
people have tn store a hope that they too, should they meet with reverses, will have 
a chance of preservation.’ ‘Three principal causes are given,’ says Arn. ‘of 
the crimes committed in civil disturbances: (1) The desire of vengeance for 
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oppression and insolence in the ruling party. (3) The thirst for plunder 
which urges the needy to covet the property of the rich. (3) The mere 
bitterness of party spirit which men contract by being habitually opposed to 
one another.’ 

(a.) 3pdevesay. ‘Heeremus in optativo, Pop. The version given of it 
above seems to agree with the general notion of the mood as ased to express 
a possible conception, fy. See Jelf, § 411, $418. a. So Rost: ‘Der Optativ an 
und far sich ohne &», die Vorstellung als freien Akt des Geistes und ausser aller 
Bezichung zu dem Gebiete des Wirklichen hinstellt’—‘ The optative simply and 
per se sets forth the conception as the pure act of the mind, independent of all 
relation to the sphere of reality.’ From an examination of the instances 
colleeted by grammarians, the naked optative would seem to express a notion 
or conception about an act, i.e. what we are to conceive persons as doing, rather 
than the direct statement of what they do. See Atsch. Agam. 1049 (Dind.), 
welOov Ey, ei welGor> dweBolns 3 Yows—' you will have done well by obeying (tha 
mild imperative], ¢f one can imagine you obeying, but in all probability yo 
would disobey ; ibid. 1394; Soph. Gédsp. Tyr. 936, doxdraras 8 tows—‘ one 
may conjecture you will probably be annoyed ;' Elect. 800, ob7° énot xarattes 
updteas—‘ your acting so could not be conceived as worthy either of me, or, &e.: 
ibid. &¢’ dy Exouu—' from the small stores you may conceive me to have pos- 
sessed.’ Similarly may be explained Aésch. Sup. 727; Eurip. Iph. A. 418, &c. 

(3.) wal xparfoaca. This variation after a genitive absolute is not un- 
common, and quite in accordance with the practice of Greek writers. See 
notes on i. 61, and Matthia, § 578. b. 

(c.) ph bwoAelxec@as. Translated above as middle voice— for their 
own future benefit. ‘ Non relinquere illas leges, de quo transitivo hujus medii 
usu cf. Ell. ad Arr. v. 20. 2, et supra i. 140. —Poppo. 


Cuarren LXXXV.—(a.) rats xpéra:s—‘ the earliest ones,’ upon the 
supposition that others followed. Goll., who denies the genuineness of the 
last chapter so emphatically, interprets the words tais xpo@ras tay ‘EAAfvoy. 
But there is an evident reference to the cruelties recorded iv. 46. 
3:e060ncav— in small boats to the mainland. See Ixxxi. Tis 
wnépay olxeias yijs—‘ their own territory on the mainland opposite,’ Arn. 
Bioomf. shows that several islands, such as Lesbos, Samos, Chios, Rhodes, 
and Thasos, possessed similar strips of land on the opposite continent. 

(d.) €Afi¢o». This is the reading of the best MSS., though the middle 
voice is more usual, and one or two exhibit éAyf(ovro, which Bekker and Arn. 
adopt. Poppo, on the authority of iv. 41, éAhi¢oy thy Aaxwruchy, and some 
analogous cases (cf. i. 13), supports éAfi¢or. éxpdgcero. Note the 
imperfect tense—‘ was in process of being effected.’ &AAo rs—the 
usual ellipse of pata: or something similar (cf. ili. 39). ‘Eodem modo Latini, 
quid aliud, quam? ’—Duker. Translate—‘ that they may be reduced to de- 
spair of being able to effect anything else than obtaining mastery of the 
land.’ bpos thy "lorévny. The idiom is similar to ‘urbs 
Roma,’ ‘ flamen Rhodanus,’ and the like. There seems to be some doubt about 
the locality, which is again mentioned iv. 46, See Bloomfield’s note. 
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Cnuarren LXXXVI.—(a.) 0d wévros Evverordunoay. Arn. remarks 
that from this it is clear that the Sicilians had not as yet obeyed the order of 


the Lacedeemonians (ii. 7) to contribute a quota of ships. XarKiBinal, 
See vi. 3, 75, 82. kara rd tvyyevés. Both were colonies 
from Chalcis. Cf. vi. 44, with vi. 3. Pop. wéuWayres, This 


was the embassy at the head of which was the famous sophist Gorgias (Thirl- 
wall, iii, 22, 232). It is singular that Thucydides does not mention his visit, 
See Plat. Hipp. Maj. 2828; Diod. xii. 53; Paus.vi.17.5. He says ‘the 
allies of the Leontines’ rather than ‘the Leontines and their allies,’ because 
the argument of an old alliance, already subsisting, could only, so far as we 
know, be used by the Rhegians, and not by the Leontines themselves. A 
fragment of a treaty of alliance between Athens and Rhegium exists in one of 
the Elgin marbles, and may be seen in Béckh, Corp. Inscript. i. 74. Krig., 
however, interprets—‘ the Leontine League,’ including the Leontines, and so 
does Bloomf.. 

(6.) BovAdpevos 5¢ whre, He commences as though about to write 
apémeipdy re woreicGe1, and proceeds as if he had written rd 8& GAnOes ore 
BovAduevor. Pop. {xaragrdvres—‘ when they had established 
themselves in Rhegiwm’ (i. 49). 


Cuaprar LXXXVII.~—(a.) 7d warrdwaciv. A singular instance of the 
article with this adverb, says Poppo, who yet supports it by rd wapdway x.7.A. 
Kriig. wishes for another example. Sianwoxh—'a mutual suspen- 
sion (or holding back) of arms.’ See dvaxwyxh, i. 40. éx tay thhewy. 
He means those whose names were contained éy rq xaraddyy—the list of 
persons liable to serve as hoplites (vii. 43, vi. 20). They belonged to the 
zeugitee, the epibatee came from the thetes. 

(0.) écre “AOnvalwy ye. The MSS. greatly fluctuate between the 
genitive and accusative; with the genitive translate—‘ so that of the Athenians 
at any rate [whatever may have been the case with others] there was nothing 
that more damaged the power. But with ’A@nvalous translate—‘ the Athenians 
in respect of their power.’ Some MSS. have rodrov after uardopv, which is most 
probably a gloss. 

(c.) of woAAol rére getopol, Bloomf. considered the article as intole- 
rable. Its meaning is however easy to understand—‘ the numerous earthquakes 
of that day (i.e. of that period, which was famous for its earthquakes). Arnold 
compares such expressions as—‘ this was the period of the famous great frost ’ 
(i.e. the year 1746). So we have 7a woAAd wvetpar’ tox’ év AdAIE:, Soph. 
Elect. 564—' the well-known succession of storms which detained the Greeks at 
Aulis, 7 Botwrl~—to distinguish it from that in Arcadia, 
‘The Beotian town is twice masculine in Thucydides, here and iv. 76; once 
feminine, i, 113. The Arcadian is masculine, vy. 61.’—Engelmann’s tr. 


Cuapren LXXXVII.—Kvyidlo» &woixor. ‘Sic et Strabo, Pausanias 
atque alii, Adeundus est de his Cluverius, Sicitl. Antig. ii. 14. 395.— 
Duker. ZrpoyyvAny contains the germ of the modern name 
Stromboli. RineA@y cal Meconviwy yHyv. ‘Messonii enim non 
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erat pars Siculorum sed iweAswray; Siculi enim barbari erant, non totius 
Siciliz, sed partis septentrionalis et mediterranee incole. Vide vi. 2, iii. 
115.—Poppo. 


Cuarrer LXXXIX.—(a.) “Ayidos rot "Apx:8dunov, Archidamus, who 
was last mentioned in the first chapter of this book, died (according to Clinton) 
about the year 427 B.c. Cleomenes is mentioned in xxvi. as leader of the 
Lacedemonian army, in the capacity of guardian to Pausanias, from which 
Krug. (Hist. Stud. p. 151) conjectures that Archidamus was sick, not dead at 
the time, otherwise the army would as now have been entrusted to Agis. 
dwerpdwrovro wdéaiv. Cf. vi. 95. 

(5.) rOy veropay xarexdyrwy—‘ when the earthquakes prevailed’ For 
karéxe: see i. 10; éréoxoy, i. 23. Arn. rightly places a comma after xarexdr- 
tov, because the earthquakes were not confined to Eubea. They were re- 
garded as an evil omen, and induced the Lacedemonians to appoint fresh 
generals (viii. 6), and to send out a smaller fleet (viii. 11). The same phe- 
nomena also disturbed the Athenians and Corinthians (iv. 45-50 ; vi. 95). Pop. 

(c.) waved Botca—hit. ‘ going back, like an animal that rears.’ So Poppo, 
after Haacke’s conjecture, approved though not inserted in the text by Arnold. 
The word is indeed employed by the Scholiast on the passage, which seems to 
imply that he found it in his copy. But dweA@ovoa may very possibly have 
been the original word, when its corruption would be accounted for by the 
neighbouring éwyjA@e. The MSS. have éweA@otea, which is not intelligible, 
particularly in connection with éw7jAGe. Bloomf. éteA@oidea, which is not so 
good. Translate—‘ having recoiled from what was then the coast came up again 
in rolling waves, and overspread a considerable portion of the town; and in part 
it formed an inundation there, but partly also it receded, so that what once was 
land is now sea.’ The last words are, I conceive, a correct tr. of the Greek, 
and show that it is unnecessary to read, as Pop. and Kriig. would have us do, 
éorly 4 mpérepoy. Tod ppouplou rapetrAc—‘ swept away part 
of the fort.” For the building of the fort, see ii. 32; genitive after xapd, Jelf ; 
and see Elmsley on wapaipév pporhuaros (Herac. v. 908). 

(d.) Tlewaph@m. ‘Hanc insulam, quam olim cum recentiore Piperi aut 
Pelagisi comparabant, XuAsSpopfay (‘HAso8poulay, Ardpoulay) esse suspicatur 
Leake . . . Scopelon, Field. (Jt. Grec. ii. 22). . . . Peparethum et Scopelon 
manifesto distinguit Ptol. iii. 13. 47.’—Pop. ewavaxapnars— 
‘a reflux.” The word contains the notion that the waves curled upwards in 
their retrograde motion. (Cf. supra éraveASobca.) 

(ef dwooréAAcsy is by some editors supposed to be intransitive, and to 
have for its subject @dAaccay, because oréAAew is found intransitively in 
Sophocles. But this, as Pop. observes, is unnecessary. Translate— the earth- 
quake where it 18 most violent, in this spot drives back the sea,’ &c. Kriig. points 
out that the infinitive is epexegetical toan elvas understood after vyoul(w. But he 
prints, I suppose from inadvertence, drogréAAe: in his text. 

Biacérepoyw ‘may here be adverbial, but also an adjective, as dwopHrepos 7% AFYis, 
v. 110, and 8vceaBorAdraros 4 Aoxpls, iii. 10r—the only passages of the sort 
known to me in Attic prose. Only a seeming parallel is furnished by v. 71..— 
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Cuarter XC.—(a.) &AAot. It is not clear who are meant. Poppo con- 
jectures the Locrians. He would read &AAa, as contrasted with & 8 &éfa (cf. 
Ta BAAa tuveroAeue:, i. 65). I should imagine that Thuc. means to refer to the 
petty warfare always going on among the Sicilian tribes. &yri- 
woX€piot. Not elsewhere known in Attic prose. Kriig. It is, however, 
employed, probably as an imitation, by Dion. Hal. Ant. vi. 8. 

(6.) MuAds. The modern Milazzo. 800 pudAal. It was con- 
trary to the Greek practice to mix together in military service the members of 
different tribes. Cf. Duker ad vi. 98. Poppo. We may tr. ‘ regiments.’ 

(c.) wewotnpévat. ‘Vix quisquam hodie in Grecis literis adeo hospes 
est ut nesciat verba media et passiva, paucissimis exceptis, eandem prorsus 
wapaxeiuévov formam habere, e%pyaora e.g. utrumque significat, fecit et factum 
est’ So long ago wrote Elms. ad Heraciid, v. 601; and he points out twelve 
instances of the truth of his assertion with respect to e{pyacru. Few persons 
will require to be told that modern views have greatly modified the conception 
formerly entertained of the Greek passive and middle voices. They are now - 
regarded as possessing one common element, i.e. both represent the subject as 
recipient of something. In the middle voice the subject produces the effect 
upon itself by its own agency. In the passive voice the subject receives the 
effect from without. While the foree of the middle therefore is reflexive, that 
of the passive is purely receptive. Very little consideration will show how 
often these ideas run into each other, and become confused. Hence very much 
of the difficulty which has been occasioned by the use of passive for middle, and 
middle for passive forms. To take an example : (npiwPhoopar—‘ punishment 
will come upon me’ (from an external source), and (nuidoopa:r—‘I shall bring 
punishment upon myself’ Both words might be used of the same act, under 
precisely the same circumstances. Some grammarians go so far as to assert 
that there are but two truly passive forms in the Greek language, i.e. the future 
and aorist. This throws the perfect out of the purely receptive into the reflex- 
ive class, and consequently such usages of wewoinpéva: as the present are at 
once accounted for. With respect to eipyd(oua: and elfpyacue: the same explana- 
tion may be given. And so too we may explain some cases where the middle tense 
is said to stand anomalously for the passive—e.g. ob Anoduevoy (Soph. Hect. 
1249) may mean—‘ will never bury itself in oblivion.’ See Jelf on the verb. 

(d.) rd &AAG wiorad seems to mean ‘ all the other ugual pledges.’ So Pop.; 
but Arn.—‘ everything else in a state of security, or, as he explains—‘ satisfying 
the Athenians on all other points. ‘Generally speaking,’ he adds, ‘ rapéxew is 
to present or offer really, wapéxevOu, to present or offer to notice, to exhibit. 
See Ammonius de Differentia Vocabulorum, in voce wapéxery.’ Cf. wrapéxeoOa, 
and exii, With respect to writing T@AAa or ra BAAa Arn, appears to be right 
in saying that the former is substantival —ald else, the rest ; the latter adjectival. 
He adopts the same principle in writing xadol «&yabol, but pera xroarAay kal 
ayalay tuppayav mord, says Kriig., belongs to the predicate, as éxupd, i. 32, or 
the article would have been repeated. 


Cuaprer XCI.—rovs MyAlous. The subject is continued v. 84. 
8yras yno.étas—and consequently, the Athenians would suppose, subject to 
their maritime empire (v. 97. 99). obn €6évAovras braxobery 
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—hbecause they had been colonists from Lacedzmon (v. 84). és rd 
x.7.A,—explained by the similar phrase és ras ’Arrixas oxovdds écedOeiv. 
Pop. Tis wépay ys. The 4 xepaln rijs Bowwrins xdépns of 


Herod. viii. 44. Gdll. supposes that the district Oropus opposite to Eubea 
was so frequently called rh» wépay yj» that the words came to be used almost 
like a proper‘name, Seeii. 23. But Cramer reads Mepaixijs. 

‘Imwovlxov. ‘This Hipponicus was the father-in-law of Alcibiades, and one 
of the richest individuals in Greece. His father Callias was the ambassador 
who is said to have procured the assent of the Persian king to that memorable 
treaty by which the king’s ships of war were forbidden to sail to the westward 
of the Cyanean islands.’—Andoe. cont. Ale. 117. axed onpelou, 
See note on ii. go. 8% Aa—asc. of those killed in the action. 
Aoxp{8os, Opuntian Locris is meant. 


Cuarten XCII.—(a.) axed rordcde yropns—‘ from some such purpose 

as this,’ i.e. the motive is rightly spoken of as the source of the motion—that 
from which it proceeds, MynAtis rpla pépn. This Matthie explains 
as equivalent to MnAidwr ray tuuwdyrwy eio) (or éorl) rpla pépy. ‘Tu sic in- 
terpretare—Melienses sunt tres paries (i.e. constant ex tribus partibus).’—Pop. 
Arnold enters upon the question whether or no these names in their origin 
referred to three classes of persons politically as well as locally separate from 
each other, or not. It will be remembered that there is a similar question 
raised concerning the three tribes of Athens—the Eupatride, the Parali, and 
the Hyperacrii. The subject is too extensive for a note ; but refer to Thirlwall, 
il. 4-15, where all the best sources of information are indicated. If the two 
classifications are analogous, we must compare, (1) the Hiereusians, or priest- 
nobles, with the Eupatridz; (2) the Parali of one with the Parali of the other, 
in each case a mixed population growing up round the original Eupatrids, and 
forming the germ of the future 8jpos; (3) the Trachinii—the inhabitants of 
the rough or broken country—with the Hyperacrii, the primitive inhabitants, 
gradually forced into the hill-country by the more civilised settlers, who 
naturally selected the plains and more fertile districts. Arnold, however, 
justly says, that whatever may have been the origin of these names, we must 
not suppose that they retained their primitive meaning in the time of Thucy- 
dides. Like the Roman tribes in the time of the Commonwealth, they expressed 
little more than mere local divisions. hEeAAhoavres— having had 
the intention.’ wpooGeivat, As in viii. §0.—Pop. 
wiorol— not to be trusted’ (i.e. to leave them their independence). 
Awpiis. Cf. i. 107. t@y Oiralwy. These are mentioned again 
vill. 3, and by Xenophon, Hell. i. 2.18, in his account of the affairs of Heracles. 
They occupied part of the district of Mount Cita, between the Trachinii and 
Epicnemidii. Dodw. quoted by Poppo. 

(6.) wrapackevacOijva: &y—‘ classem parari posse’ (Pop.)—‘ might be pro- 
cured’ (since ship-timber abounded there, although very scarce in the Pelopon- 
nese. See Dodwell’s Journey, quoted by Goll.). Note that raparnevac@jvas is 
an aorist infinitive participating in a future sense. Opanys «.7r.A— 
‘suitably situated for the passage to Thrace. For this genitive cf. note, Shep- 
pard’s Theophrastus, p. 77. Bloomf. remarks that they had evidently already 
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conceived the design with respect to this district which they subsequently put 
into execution (cf. iv. 78). éxfpovre, Cf. with Kriig. i. 25. 

k eAevovT os—se. Tov @eod (cf. viii. 6). Kriig. aeéxovca 
@epxHoxvdAdy. Arn. has a long note to show that the account here given is 
correct. The sites of the towns mentioned cannot be ascertained, owing to the 
alteration in the course of the Sperchius, and the alluvial deposits which have 
changed the coast line. ‘But the remains of Heracles, with its citadel on a hill, 
and traces of the city lower down, according to the description of Livy, xxxvi. 
22, on the north bank of the Asopus, and about four miles from Thermopyle 
(Dodwell, Class. Tour, ii. 73), still correspond with the account of Thucydides.’ 
When Strabo says that the port of Heraclea was fort} stadia from the town, he 
means, what Thucyd. here points out, that the arsenal and dockyard were at 
Thermopyle. The ‘sea twenty stades off’ was the nearest point of the Sinus 
Maliacus in a straight line from the ridge of (Zta, where the town was built. 
ebptbaAanra, Cf. i. 7, and ebpudanrérepa abrois eylyvero (viii. 55). 


Cuaprzen XCIII.—(a.) EvvocuecCouévns—unusual for oikiopéyns or Kri(o- 
pévns, Pop. Bloomf. compares Eur. Hec. 1115. But probably allusion is made, 
as Kriig. says, to the population collected from different quarters (see note on 
ii. 15. b.). The verb is of frequent occurrence (i. 10. 2, ii. 16, vi. 2. and 5), 
and generally implies diverse parties. éx) +7 EvBolg the Schol. 
explains—nara ris EdBolas. It seems to mean—‘as a point from which to 
operate against Eubea.’ Compare the use of the preposition in éwirelxiopa 
and its cognate words. wpds rd Kfyatoy. ‘Cf. Strabo, 444. 46, 
ubi prope Oreum, et Thermopylis contrarium esse dicitur ; hodie A:6d3a (Leak. 
Grec. 11. 67).’ 

(b.) afriov 8¢ hv. Matthie, § 309, says that Thucydides meant to have 
continued his sentence afrioy fy .... of Ceoradrol PoBotpevor, nal Pbelpovres nal 
wokeuovrres, but from the distance of the principal verbs from their nominative 
he was led to consider the last part of the sentence as an independent proposi- 
tion, and accordingly altered the construction to &Oepor and éroAduovr. Thus 
the words alriov 8¢ Ay become like rexuhpiow 3é, onueiov 8é, and the like, except 
that of @ecoadol yap could not follow, because properly of @ecaado! should be 
the subject of alriov #v. The passages which Kriig. quotes are apposite : afrioy 
3% rotrwy, wapecnevdxac duas (Dem. 8. 32, and 18. 108); also alrioy 3 Hy, 
obre éxeivos Epxew jylorayro, obre of dpxduevor rd axdAovOoy dxewAhpour (Arist. 
i, p. 204). This explanation does not, however, account for the awkward 
particle re which follows @ergarof. Poppo explains it by anacolouthon, and 
says that it answers for ob wévro: fjmiora, Or, he says, xal Sy may stand for 
kal dvrivey (i.e. cal wdyres, Gv), & conjecture which he thinks confirmed by rf 
rotray (i.e. Aludywy xal AoAdwoy xal MnAréor xal Cercadey), v. 51. Those who 
have studied Peile’s long and learned appendix upon re, affixed to his edition of 
the Agamemnon, may perhaps be of opinion that we have here an instance of 
what he means. His leading idea is, that re communicates nothing fresh to the 
mind (in’such cases), and brings forward nothing with which the mind has not 
been already made familiar—the details of a picture, for instance, already 
‘mente repostum.’ Hence he translates by such phrases as—to wit, namely, 
and so on (see note on i. 133). Here I suppose we must render—' the Thessa- 
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lians that is to say.’ éy Suvdue: Trav xoplwov— having these 
regions in their power’—rather a peculiar usage of 3évauis, but cf. Soar foav 
exrds ris éavray Suvduews, ii. 7. Perhaps—‘ being in force in those regions.’ 

Sy éx) +H yjfi—the Scholiast, and after him Arn., explain the éx) as contain- 
ing the notion of detriment—‘ those, to the damage of whose land tt was being 
founded.’ Its transition to this sense may be understood from xcii.: ém 77 
EiBoig vaurixby wapacnevasOjjva: &v—a change of meaning insufficiently noticed 
in the lexicons. L. and 8. have: ‘the dative is used where hostility is implied, 
whether, over against, opposite (Il. ii. 472), or moving against, attacking (Il. i. 
382), and later, even in prose.’ eter ptxwoav—' wore out’ (vii. 
48). «dv woddobs, According to Diodorus (xii. 59), 4000 
Peloponnesians and 6000 other Greeks. ‘Seymnus (v. 597) puplous olxfropas 
a Lacedzemoniis missos esse dicit.’—Bloomf. éatiy & od KaAGS 
étnyobpevor, See note on & efryeiade, lv. xpécotxot. The 
ZEnianes, Dolopes, Thessalians (v. 51).. 


Cuaprek XCIV.—(a.) év ri MfhaAg. Cf. xer. "EAAopeve 
vis Aeveadlas. ‘Asmall place, still retaining its name.—Dodwell. It is 
worth observing with a view to the right estimate of their value, that nearly 


ali the MSS. retain the impossible reading ’Apxadfas. txre:ta 
Sarepov. The first word points to the order of events, the second to that of 
time. Krig. Aevxdda—here the town. THs Etw 


yiis. This must have been situated somewhere in Acarnania. Leucadia was 
originally a peninsula. See lxxxi. a. and the map of Leucadia (Santa Maura) 
in Arnold’s edition. &woresxiCe:v—‘ wall aff’ (sc. from the 
mainland), the same thing is afterwards expressed by wepiterxi(ew (cxv.; see 
note, i. 64. a.). 

(6.) Navxderg tre. Here, as in the preceding chapter, we have an awk- 
ward re. If we take it in the way there indicated, translate—‘ being, that is to 
say, enemies of Naupactus.’ Pop. says there is an anacolouthon, and kal fp 
xparhon proceeds as if re had not come before, as occasionally happens after 
genitives absolute (iv. 3, vil. 8). Bloomf. conjectures Navrdery ‘ye. 
kal Av xparhoy. The nad connects odo: with xpoororhoev (Krig.) which 
latter is governed by some word understood in dvamelOera. 

(c.) rd hrespwrixdy Pop. and Arn. print without a capital letter, con- 
sidering the term 4& mere adjective—had it been a proper name 7d raérp would 
not have been added, yet evidently in the time: of Thucydides it was becoming 
so. Incxiv. infra, ’Hrelpov-must be incorrect, though most MSS. have it with 
the capital letter. Poppo adds that the remoter Epirots were not meant (for 
they at this period had no connection with Grecian affairs), but the Ambraciots, 
Leucadians, and (niadz, who were allies of the Lacedzemonians. 
31d wodkrd0D—‘ and these separated by wide intervals. Cf. with Krug. ii. 29. 
oxevn ira. Editors refer to Polyb. iv. 8. 10,and Pausanias x. 22. 4. 
&yrvwordrarot—‘ unintelligible, a sense scarcely to be found elsewhere, says 
Krig. 


Cuaprer XCV.—(a.) Meconviwy. Objective gen.—‘ moved by the wish to 
do the Messenians a favour. See Grote, vii. 406. thy AOnvalay 
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&el wore miAlayv. There is some vagueness about the expression, which is 
perhaps accounted for by the fact that in ii. 9 we find the Atheniang.included 
in the Lacedsemonian confederacy. Poppo suggests that they were forced into 
it by fear of the Boeotians ; and yet that they were not entirely surrounded by 
the Peloponnesian party is proved by the neighbourhood of the Ozolian 
Locrians. tvorparetvery } Kav Bla wxpocax bj vai—‘ would 
join the expedition, or might een be brought into it by compulsion. Cf. xdy 
apoasbéoGa:, lxxxii. &pas od»—the particle brings up the sense 
from eels, supra. thy ob-wepirelyiorv—‘ the non-circum- 
vallation.’ See the note on rhy rév yepupey ob-didAvow, i. 137. 

(6.) tptaxoctors, Therefore 300 in 30 ships (cf. xci.). So we see from 
li. 92. 102, there were 400 in 40 ships (cf. iv. 76-101). Each trireme there- 
fore had a complement of ten. In Herod. vi..15; forty are given to a single 
vessel. But this, Arnold remarks, was at an’ earlier period of Greek naval 
tactics, when battles at sea were decided ‘by main force, and not by man- 
euvring. At Salamis each trireme carried eighteen (Plut. Themist.). The 
great improvement introduced by the Athenians was to decrease the number of 
epibate, and augment the crew properly so called. Thirlwall suggests that 
many of the choicest Athenian troops volunteered, owing to the personal influ- 
ence of Demosthenes. Hence the statement xcviii. infra, obro: BéATioro: 3h 
GySpes x.7.A, Ordinarily thetes alone served as’ epibate. The classes (of éx 
xaradéyov) were only called upon in c&yés of emergency (cf. viii. 24, elxov 8e 
émBdras tev dwAiray de Karaddyou dvayxaorots, and Grote, vi. 407). 
wevrexaldena, Only thirteen, in iii. 79. Krig. Olve@yvos. 
The port of (Eneum is mentioned by Steph. Byzant. It was two days from 
Potidania (cf. next chapter). épdoKxevot—ry abty cKxevy xpdpevoi, 
Hyouw yAg.—Schol. pdxns. In old English their battle means 
their order of battle. So here—‘ way of fighting.’ 


Cuarren XCVI.—AdAiodu evos—‘ quum pernoctasset, Pop. 
‘Halo8os. For the circumstances of Hesiod’s death the editors refer to Plu- 
tarch’s tract De convivio septem sapientum.’ See Smith’s Biog. Dict. 
Aéyeras x.7.A.—‘ is said to have been killed by the people of the country’—i. e. 
by Amphiphanes and Ganyctor, sons of Phegeus, 1 in revenge for an alleged insult 
offered by Hesiod to their sister. Arn. oSre 8re rb wpGroy. 
We here have ofre in reference to éwerdh re—‘ neither when first he formed 
the scheme, and when (or, both at first it did not, and afterwards),’ &ec. 
wpos roy MnAsandy xéawov—'in the direction of the Sinus Meltacus.’ 
Arnold says this is not to be understood to mean that any AXtolian tribes ex- 
tended to the shore of the Malian gulf. 


Cuarten XCVII.—(a.) rhy ev rooly»—se. xounyv— as tt lay at his feet’ 
(i.e. each village as he happened to come upon it). Dale compares wdyra tivd 
Tay Mdywv roy éy wool yiwdpevoy, Herod. iii. 79. TH TOxN eAnloas 
—an instrumental dative—‘ his good luck was the cause (or occasion) of his 
hope.” Cf. Thuc. iv. 85, Oavud¢w ri dwordcloe: pov tray wvddy. So Kriig.— 
‘wegen des Glickes.’ Pop. refers to Matthie, § 399. c. Wirday 
&nxovriot@y— light-armed troops who used the javelin. There were other 
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WiAol there (see xcviii.). Pop. ‘I take Wo) as an adjective (cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 
12, weAropdpa: Te kal WiAol axoyrioral, and Thuc. vii. 78).’—Krig. 

(5.) éwt Alyirlou...éxt rd Aiylrioy. These instances appear ex- 
actly to reverse the rule, (1) that ér? with the gen. =# the direction of, and (2) 
with the accusative= against. But, (1) motion in the direction of a thing may 
of course be as truly predicated of an enemy as a friend, and the hostile intent 
is expressed by alpei xara xpdros; (2) the second instance must be classified 
among the cases where éx} seems to be employed as an equivalent of es: e.g. 
ris éxl thy ’Arruchy d800 nal ris eis TleAowdyynoov xtpios yéyove. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 649. This preposition is usually coupled with Bondeiy, as éBohOncay éx’ abrods, 
i.107. Of ASgitium ‘nulla apud veteres memoria’ (Duker). Kare 
xpdtos—‘so far as they could scale the wall.’ Pop. connects the word with 
éxiéy, which the collocation will not allow. Kriig. The ydp seems to refer to 
éxi@y, containing a reason for the expression—‘ gotng up against iz.’ 
xwpley is suspected by Krig., who considers that wdaus or xépioy eg’ byhAwy 
xwplwy is an unparalleled expression. This is somewhat hypercritical. 
traywyal—explained by the Scholiast=dvaxwphoas. The ird perhaps im- 
plies that an attempt was made to elude observation. See iv. 127, bwiyye rd 
orpdrevue., where Popp. tr.—‘ pedetentim reducebat ;’ but it is not easy to see 
how in this case it would be practicable. 

(c.) év ofs &udorépors. ‘Sall. Cat. 5: “Inopia rei familiaris et con- 
scientia scelerum, gue utrague his artibus auxerat.” Similiter déupdrepa abra 
post duo feminina, vi. 72. Cf. Interp. Liv. xliv. 36.—-Poppo. Jelf, § 391. 2. 


Cuarrern XCVIII.—{a.) of rogéra:. Either, Arn. says, Cephallenian or 
Messenian auxiliaries, or the rowers from the ships, equipped for this particular 
service. Pop. has no doubt but that the latter are meant. Ta BérAn 
avrois—éyrt tov of rotéra: abrey, Schol.; which shows that the Seholiasts 
had not always the best appreciation of the delicacies of their native language. 
Arn.’s interpretation is doubtless right: a’rots describes the circumstance in its 
relation to the Athenians—‘ so long as they found that the archers had their 
arrows. Poppo adds: ‘ Dativi pronominis avrds ita positi plurima exempla 
apud Thue. reperiuntur.’ of 3¢ dvrvetyow. Cf. i, 11 and ii, 65 for 5¢ in apodosi 
—‘ they, I say, held out,’ dverréAXov70—‘reprimebantur,’ Poppo ; 
‘ zurtickgetrieben, Engelmann’s translation ; ‘were kept in check.’ The imper- 
fect denotes the continuous act of forcing them back. Krag. refers to vi. 70, 


and his own Anabasis, v. 4. 23. xal abrol—‘ the Athenians them- 
selves ;’ of dmAtrat, Sch. kal éxl road, Bekker would expunge 


the «af. Kriig. (ad Dionys.) compares such expressions as xa) pdAa, xa) wdvv. 
Accordingly, Arn. and Pop. retain it in the text. The former translates—‘ eves 
Jor a long time’ (i.e. for as much as a considerable time). 

(3.) xara wédas. The Scholiast explains, cuwrduws—i. o. illico, straight- 
way, on the spot, directly on the track. Others suppose it to mean by speed of 
foot. Poppo, comparing kara wé8as 7d ebuxoy dy 7G doqarcd dteis évdelxvurras 
(iv. 126), rightly decides in favour of the former, wodweits, The 
well-known Homeric epithet, and therefore somewhat poetic here. But Krig. 
refers us to Plat. Rep. 467 x; Xen. Mem. iii. 11, 8, and De re Hquest. iii. 12. 
Gpapravoyras. Pres, participle— while in the act of missing their way.’ 
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thv SAny. Though there is no ‘ previous mention,’ the article denotes ‘the 
brushwood which from the description given of the locality (xapddpa) may be 
supposed to have been there.’ waga ida. See i. 109, iit. 81. 
nal Hjarcseia hj airh. ‘Vide an legendum kal fAmia abrn BéArioros «.7.A. 
jAucte ut supra, Ixvii. Aulay quay SsepOapuévny.—Dobree. To me it appears 
like the Latin usage of idem—e.g. plurimi, tidemque florentissima juventute— 
‘and at the same time the flower of the youth.’ UD. has, less rightly, I think— 
‘so many, and all in the flower of their youth.’ Some read 4 att} without any 
stop, which Engelmann thinks avoids “ein hartes Asyndeton.’ ToISs 
wenpaypévors poPotpevos. See note on Te obs eixdri wepsBnvrai, ii. 89 ; 
and ry toxp éAnioas, xevii. Kriig. cf. Eurip. Androm. 919, tuviixa- rapBeis rots 
Sedpapévors woow. 


Cuarrer XCIX.—repinxéAiov.. A station of weplroAo:—a guard-house, 
probably fortified (cf. i..142). On the weplrodo cf. iv. 67, vi. 45, vii. 48, and 
Dict. of Antiq. 


Cuarren C.—rpowrépwayres xpdrepor—se. before the Athenian expedi- 
tion against Ztolia. On the grounds of the quarrel cf. xciv. ‘One object of 
the expedition of Demosthenes was to free the most’ faithful of the aHies of 
Athens from the attacks of an enemy who was even at that very time applying 
to the Peloponnesians for their aid in order to effect its destraction.’—Arn. 


éxaywyhy. Grote, vi. 409: Zxapridryns. The word is intro- 
duced to show that the Trachinian expedition had had its own (subordinate) 
commander. Kriig. EvynkoXov@ovy, Arn. conjectures-from. 


avros tplros édypnyévos tpxew kara ydpuoy (iv. 38), that generally there-were two 
officers appointed to succeed to the command, one after another, upon the death 
of their superior (iii. 92, iv. 13z, v.12). In this case of course of Srapriaras 
(with the artiele) will be correct—‘ the usual Spartan commissioners. Poppo 
seems to consider it as a case parallel to SdAa@os 5 Aaxedalnonos, iii. 25. 


Cuarter CI.—(a.) ’Augiooxs. Notorious for the circumstances of the 
fourth Sacred War. The-chief, if not the only city of the Locrians, who lived 
«ara xépas. Bloomf. The reader must refer to the Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography for an account of the small tribes here mentioned; at least such 
account as can be given of them. It is sufficient, as Arn. says, to know that 
they all belonged to: the Locrians. The Phocians (supra, xcv.) were zealously 
disposed towards the Athenians, though enumerated ii. 9 as part of the Lace- 
dzemonian confederacy. wp@rov. <A usage hardly to be supported 
by any real parallelism. Therefore Popp. and Kriig. rightly conjecture sperot. 

(6.) wey ody. Poppo rightly notices the somewhat unusual collocation of 
these words. They of course are generally tmmo—nay rather. Here they are 
like wév 54. A similar use of the words occurs, as he points out, fv. 104; and 
Xen. Anab. iv. 7. 2. SugerBoreraros. Cf. iii. 89. Kriig. 
Xadrafous. Poppo quotes Plin. H. NW. iv. 7: ‘Portus Chalzon, a quo vii. m. 
pass. introrsus liberum oppidum Delphi.’ "OAwaiot. These are 
not to be confounded with Olpa, or Olpz, the fort belonging to the Amphilochian 
Argives (cv.). Poppo. Svouna Exovgar—so Svoua Tovro %xouga, iv. 76. 
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Cuaprern CI]—xal of Airwaeol. Connect these words with of pera 
EvpuvAdxox, on account of what, precedes. Kriig. MoAdKpetoy. 
Cf. ii. 8. peta va dx THs AitwAtas—‘ after what had befallen 
him from Zitolia.—Arp. Poppo quotes rby pera ra éx RuceAlas wéAepoy, iv. 
$1; chy én rRs SuceAlas Tay "A0nrvaley Kxaxowpayiay, vill. 2; Thy é« TidAou 


Euppapdy, vi. 89. éxl réyv vewv. Those of which we hear supra, 
xciv. Toy &puvopévaxv— the defenders. I cannot consent to the 
conjecture of Kriig.— duvvouudvor. és thy AleAl3da. It has been 


doubted whether this is a former name of Calydon, or of the district where 
Calydon and Pleuron were situated. Arnold prefers the latter; or rather the 
true meaning is—‘ the district once called Holis was now called by the names of 
the two principal towns in it, Calydon and Pleuron.’ Hesychius has @ KaAuSav 
AloAls éxadetro; but Xen. Hell. iv. 6. 1, Kadvdeva 7) 7d wadaiby AitwAla Fy, 
In the last passage Pop. reads AleAls, and the conjecture is generally accepted. 
This, according te Engelmann’s tr., makes very probable the notion of O. Miller 
(N. Greece) that originally Calydon was the seat of the Aolians, Pleuron of 
the Curetes. When the latter were driven out by the first, Pleuron also was 
considered as belonging to olis. Subsequently, when the dependenee of the 
one town upon the other ceased, the common name was naturally discontinued. 
éxorpatevoapévoss rept rd “Apyos. This muy bo a pregnant construc- 
tion, equivalent, as Pop. observes, to éxorparevoquéros kal yeronévas wept 7d 
“Apyos. Cf. eis Bu(dyriey éxiordapara, Theophr. wep) ’Apecwelas (Sheppard's 
Theophr. p. 78). Or, as Poppo suggests, rep! might be connected with Bonbeiy. 


Cuapren CIII.—xaca xpdros—‘by main force.’ épxdmervor 
—irhnoo Svres Trav Supexogley, vi. 88, “wqgoocayv. The Inessei 
are the same as those called Attnenses by Cicero in his Verrine Orations. It 
was upon Mount tna, and is placed by Strabo eighty stadia from Catana and 
wAhovwov tév Keyropixwv. Wass. Hiero it seems first planted a colony of 
5000 Syracusans and others at Catana, changing the name of the town to 
Etna. But subsequently the native tribes recovered the city, restored its 
ancient name, and expelled the colonists. The latter took possession of Inessa, 
a town in the interior, about ten miles distant, and in memory of Hiero bestowed 
upon it the name of the city from which they had been driven. rd 
SexeAcndy worArc pa—' the Sicel town (or chief stronghold)..—Ara. 
wpocéBaddAov. A true imperfect, denoting an uncompleted action, or rather 
an action not terminating in any result. Jelf, § 398. The verb is generally 
constructed with a dative—rg@ rexe—without éxl. "AOgraloyr 
is governed by éorépas (Schol. apud Kriig.)—‘ who retreated later than the 
Athenians.’ éx Tov resxloparos—i.e. the Acropolis. 
Kaixivoy. Tho. locality of this river is net clearly made out. Some have 
identified it with the Alex, but this is mentioned xcix., and Pop. argues that 
Thueydid. would not have assigned two names to a single stream. 


Cuaprer CIV.—(a.) care xypnopdy 3%. Arnold has a leng note, which 
would now be scarcely needed, to prove that 3) is sometimes used like 390, 
not to express the writer’s opinion, but that of the persons introduced. Trans- 
tate—‘in accordance, as was professed, with an oracle.’ This interpretation 
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Poppo does not consider certain in this case. See xard 3) roy wadardv vémov, 
i, 24. ‘Perhaps it was thought prudent to counteract an opinion which the 
Deiphic oracle may have rendered common among the Greeks, that Apoile 
sided with the Peloponnesians.’—Thirlw. iii. ch. 22. 

(b.) Metolorpares. See the account given in Herod. i. 64, rhy vijeov 
AtjAoy xabhpas, naOhpas 3t Se x.7.A. With respect to the principle upon which the 
practice was founded, see note, Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 224. 

Scov égpewparo TRS vhoov. Arn. compares Herod. i. 64, dx’ Boor Emoves 
row pow exe. Poppo refers to Thucyd. vii. 37, xa? Scov xpds thy xokw abrod 


(c.) @%xas Soar. This is an instance of the attraction of the antecedent 
into the case of the relative, like the well-known ‘urbem quam statuo, vestra 
est.’ The term ‘inverse attraction’ has been invented te express the idiom. 
Cf. Homer, 2. xiv. 371, 


dowides 8c0ou Upiora: evi orparg 7st peylora, 
évoduevos K.T.A. 


Jelf, § 824.1. 1. Rost adds: ‘ This sort of attraction only oceurs where the 
word to which the relative belongs comes immediately before it: e.g. Thy ebelay 
hy xarédiwe Te viel ob wAclovos dila darly 9 rervdpwy wa) 8éxa tadderwr.’-—Schul- 
gram. § 177. 5. 

(d.) évaro@vhone:v— to die in.’ This usage of éy is common. Cf, Arist. 

Aves, 38, wal xaci xowhy évawoticn yphyuara— to spend money in; Pac. 1156, 

@vaxorareiy ydp dor’ émirhdeios wdvw—'‘ to walk about in ,’ and note ii. 74. Poppo 
seems to consider that ‘ antecedens dictum pro consequente, as Odwrrew, is 
substituted by Diodorus and Strabo. But that death iteclf was regarded as 
pollution te those in the neighbourhood seems clear from the passage of Theo- 
phrastus (wept Aciovdaiperias) referred to above; from the language of Apollo 
with regard to Aleestis, and from Eurip. fph. in Taur. 380. See the Aicest. 22, 
éym bt ph ulacud me’ ev Sduore xlyp. éyrlxcesy, Theophr. doc. ett. 
éAlyoy awéyes. Four stades, according to Strabo, x. 486. Kriig. 
wevternplda— the quinquenntal festival,’ i.e. the festival was celebrated after 
the lapse of four years. See Clinton, F. H. 337. 3. re Afacea. 
On the Delian festival, see Plut. Nic. iii. 4; Dict. of Antig.; Thirlwall, iii. 217; 
Grote, vi. 427. The last observes, ‘ At this period the Athenians were excluded 
both from the Olympic and Pythian games, which probably made the revival of 
the Delian festival more gratifying to them.’ Th ’Egéota. Seo 
Dict. of Antiqg. The commentators refer to Dion. Hal. Anz. wv. 25. 

(e.) €6edpovr—‘ appeared as spectators. This seems to be one of that 
class of verbs compounded of a noun and the substantive verb &, of which 
Bourordw, Bonbéw, oivoxéw, xpotevéco, and others are examples. (See Sheppard's 
Theophrastus, p. 58.) Its formation thus = Gewpds Zu, and accordingly we find 
it constructed with eis, Lucian, Timon, 50 (quoted by Poppo); and Ar. Vespa, 
1188: yh 3 reSedpnxa wéxor’ obBaped | eAhy és Tdpow—‘I never went as 
Gewpds except to Paros.’ Stephens, Thes., renders—‘ ludos spectatum veniunt.’ 
povoikdés, Because Poll. iii. 142 says the Attics prefer dyadvas pououijs to 
ey. povowovs, Krig. would read the former here. &y7nyov—' duce- 
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bant 7 ‘sie fuhrten auf.—Pop. Our own expression, ‘led up the dance,’ ex- 
plains the word and its usage. Krig. refers to Callim. Hymn. Del. 279. 

éx wpoosplev. We learn from Wolf's Prolegomena that hymns of this sort 
were only intended as introductions to longer and more elaborate compositions. 
This is the reason why they are called wpooisua. The Scholiast, as quoted by 
Arn., gives an unusual derivation of the word : 7d rod wpoouslou Svopa, obx KAA 
2 roy Excuvoy Byrot’ xpd yap ray olpcr xa) ray S8é~ of warAao) rods éxalvous HSor, 
Were the Scholiasts more trustworthy and less imaginative, this statement 
would doubtless affect the explanation above given. Duker rightly adds a 
caution that we are not to accept all the so-called Homeric Hymns as genuine, 
from the recognition of this particular one by Thucydides. 

(f.) BAAore—Amm., Pop., Goll. GAA’ Sre occurs in more MSS., and is 
adopted by Bekker and Kriig. 4AA4 od is read in the common editions of the 
Homeric Hymns. But from this we are not likely to derive much aid, for 
Thucydides of course copied from a source not available to us, who have the 
text of Homer only as it came forth from the hands of the Alexandrian gram- 
marians. One may perhaps venture to render—‘ other whiles.’ 
éreretra rot éxalvou—‘' made an end of his encomium’ (sc. of the Delian 
chorus). See Adyou reAeuray, ante lix. This does not of course imply that 
the words terminated the composition. Poppo remarks accordingly that 
Ruhnken’s argument drawn from this passage to prove the existence of two 
Homeric Hymns to Apolioin the age of Thucyd. altogether falls to the ground. 
Taranetptos—probably the same as radalxwpos—‘ toilsome, ‘painstaking,’ 
implying the labour which arises from long and careful investigation. The 
expression, @ painful student, though quaint, ‘is still intelligible. 
érexpunplwoev—‘ showed by certain proof. See note, i. 3. 
wee lepav Exeprov —‘ sent the choral bands of dancers with sacrifices.’ 
‘ lepeia, simply the animals killed ; iepa everything required for sacrifice, such 
as, perhaps, the tripod (Herod. iv. 179) and all the other vessels.—Arn. On 
the exceeding care bestowed upon the training and equipment of the Delian 
chorus see Xen. Mem. iii. 3. 12. kal ra wAciora—‘ as well as most 
other things’ (sc. of those appertaining to the chorus). ‘ &Aa in sententia latet, 
quemadmodum in dicendi genere, i. 116.’—Pop. &AAos is however expressed 
there. 


Cnartrer CV.—(a.) dorep brooxdpevoi—‘ as, having promised, they 
detained’ (i.e. as they promised when they detained)—implying, as is usual 
with the participle sine articulo, that the promise was the cause or condition of 
the detention. See for the promise sup. cii. 

(6.) “OAxas. This is one of the places for which both a singular and plu- 
ral form exist. Cf. TAdraa and MAaraal, ii. 7, and Pop. note. ‘Nur ein In- 
stitut zur Schlichtung von Hiindeln mit den nérdlichen Nachbarn.’—Wachsm. 
Hell, Alt.i. 16. ‘The seat of national justice.’ — Thirlwall. 

(c.) korvg Bixacrnply. Whether common to the Acarnanians alone or to 
them with the Amphilochians is not apparent. Various interpretations have 
been given. Kruse (Hellas) understands a common convention between the 
Acarnanisns and Amphilochians ; and this view is favoured by the testimony of 
Stephanus Byz. (voce “OAwa:) and the situation of the place. Poppo however is of 
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opinion that had this been the meaning of Thucydides he would have written 
oplow abrois xal rots ’AupiaAdxos. This savours of dogmatism, and is scarcely 
sufficient ground for rejecting the testimony of a writer who had probably greater 
opportunities of ascertaining the truth than we have. Bloomfield thinks it 
identical with the 7d xowdy r&v *Axapydywy mentioned by Xenoph. Hell. iv. 6. 4. 
The Acarnanians were separated into several federal divisions, which some- 
times acted in concert, and sometimes not. See ii. 9, iv. 49, iv. 77. “OAsas 
then may have been the locality of their federal council. Yet, as Poppo ob- 
serves, it is hardly probable that this would have been located in the Argive 
territory. Wachsmuth, as we have already seen, supposes it to have been a 
place selected for conference, and for the adjustment of differences between the 
Acarnanians and their northern neighbours. 

(d.) éw:Oadagolas. Leake explains this from its vicinity to the lake or 
marsh now called Ancyré; but Urquhart is of opinion that any city situated 
in the vicinity of the Ambracian gulf might be called éw:@adagola, or ‘mari- 
dima.’ Pop. 

(e.) THs "ApdtAoxlasnr.A. Arn. calls attention to the collocation, which 
is that usually adopted in Greek, when a place, and the country in which it is 
situated, are mentioned together. He contrasts the English idiom which repeats 
the same preposition—‘in Amphilochia in the place called Weils’ But we 
might compare ‘in Bethlehem of Juda,’ though this, it is true, is derived 
from a Greek source. It coincides with the other idiom noticed by A. 
where the town is the prominent subject, and the name of the territory is 
added for the purpose of more accurate description: e.g. év Tavdype ris 
Bowrlas, i. 108; és TWAdrasay rijs Bowrlas, ii. 2; és MeOdvny rijs Aaxwvucijs, 
il. 25. 

(f.) Kpijvat. This must have been a spot at the foot of the limestone 
hills, where the water gushed up from streams which in all probability acted 
as a subterranean drain to the lake visible from the hill of Argos. We know 
that it lay east of Argos, and on the high road between Acarnania and 
Ambracia. The geographical matters connected with these chapters are too 
vaguely known to be commented upon with certainty. We have already a 
memoir upon the district by Lieut. Wolfe, R.N. (Journal of Geograph. Soe. 
iii, pt. 1. 77), but this is confined to the sea-board. The route of the Pelopon- 
nesian army is traced with accuracy enough for ordinary purposes by Arn. 
See his note. *AptororéAns. From the researches of Pop. and 
Roscher, who refers to Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 17, Plato, Parm. 127, it appears that 
this man was subsequently one of the Thirty Tyrants. és thy 
aéAtv—‘ to their city, i.e. to Ambracia. h pdxn— the batile that 
would be.’ 


Cnarrer CVI.—(a.) rods éy “OAwais x.r.A. The right rendering of 
these words depends upon the well-known force of fxw (cf. Porson ad Eurip. 
Hee. 1), which, being derived from a perfect, has the sense of ‘completed 
action,’ and was rightly translated by the Latins adsum— that the Ambraciots 
now is Olpe@ were arrived ;’ or, as we should say—‘ as soon as they heard of the 
arrival of the Ambraciots now in Olpe.’ It is strange that Pop., after giv- 
ing the correct translation for fxovras—‘ venisse,—should quote Duker: 
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‘ Interpres—Ambraciotas, gui apud Olpas erant, venire. Sed non apparet eos ab 
Olpia discessisse, nam et mox dicit nal xpoodutay [ol NMeAorovrhews} rots 
“Odwais *"Aprpaxi@roas,’ and then add, ‘et few est veniase, adesac ;’ as if the 
matter admitted of doubt. ab 0:s—‘ in turn,’ i.e. next. 

wap tcxara— skirting along the frontier’ (cf. viii. 95, és” &rxara). 

(d.) Aipyatas, Poppo has a long note, the substance of whichis that Millers 
map is wrong in placing Agra between the Acarnanian Limnza and the Argive 
territory, in such a way that it should reach the sea. For the united Acarnanians 
and Amphilochians would never have permitted themselves to have been cut off 
from the sea, and consequently from Athenian suceour, by such a narrow slip 
of ground. Besides, the Agreei, being allies of the other party, would in that 
case have offered some opposition to the Acarnanians when moving up to aid 
the Amphilochians. The nearest read from Limnza probably led through the 
Argive territory; but Eurylochus preferred a longer and sefer route to Argos, 
in order to avoid the Acarnapians who were waiting for him at Crenew. That 
the Agrean territory lay towards Olps is clear from iii. 111. | 
obeér: "Axapvavias—‘ which is no longer Acarnania, but friendly to them’ (ac. 
the Acarnanians). AaBédpevos, Cf. note, xxiv. supra. 

@uvdyou Spovs. ‘Spartanoros (sc. Sparto-vuni) nune esse, cui continens sit 
Macrinoros doeent Kruse, p. 302, et Leake, iv. 251.’—Poppo. &y potsoyv— 
‘ uncubtivated,’ used somewhat in the sense of &ypses, wild. 


Cuarren CVII.—Myrpéxoaty. This appears to have been part of the hill 
of Olpee, but why so called it does not appear. ‘A name, says Thirlwall, ‘ per- 
haps connected with the ancient importance of Olpe.’ Arn. conjectures that 
the spot was chosen by the Acarnanians as the scene of their national court 
(xowwdy Sucaerhpsov), from some tradition representing it as the earliest settle- 
ment of their race. Bloomf. identifies it. with the southern peak of the hill 
now called Marovuni. Peile quotes, ‘Mons Ides, ubi et gentis eanabula 
nostre.’— Zin, li. 103. rats efnogs. Cf. ev. Anpo- 
Géyny -Gévn. The MSS. vary, with a preponderance towards the last. But 
as the former is always found elsewhere, Kriiger substitutes it here. The 
truth is that both forms were current. Thucydides would probably be con- 
sistent in his orthography, but a transeriber to whose ear both forms were 


familiar would naturally glide from one into the other. xapaddpa.. 


The dry bed of one of the numerous mountain torrents running into the 
sea. al pet(or ydp. The Herodotean use of yap—expressing the 
reason for what follows (Ixx.). mwepréoxe— overlapped (or out- 
flanked)’ Cf. v. 71. Kava 73 Swepéxov vay évavtiur— 
‘over against that portion of the enemy which overlapped their own line. So 
in the next chapter, 7d xa éavrods. dAlyay, The sixty men- 
tioned at the beginning of the chapter. 7b 3t GArko... as Exa- 
oros... é€wetxov, Arn. compares i. 48, 7d 3¢ KAAO abo) éwetyor, and 
Herod. ix. 31, éweixor of Mépoa zobs Teyehras, from which it appears that 
the word is almost a technical one for occupying a position in the line—- the 
Acarnanians came next and filled up the rest of the line. ds aero: moans— 
‘in their several tribes, which like the Scotch clans always foaght in separate 
bodies. Cf.i,3. For évapié, ef. with Krig., Herod. vii. 41. 
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Cuarren CVIIL—1r¢ xépq— with their [left] wing.’ és GAKh» 
bwopetvar—‘ wait to make any resistance,’ like és xeipas bropewat, v. 72. 
7b Kar’ EdptbAoxov. This use of the preposition should be contrasted with that 
in the last chapter—‘ that part of the army by Euryloehus,’ ‘the division of 
Eurylochus’ Compare Soph. Ajax, 775, xa nuas otwor’ éxphie: pdxn. 
To word Tov Epyou eEjACov—‘ went through with (i.e. executed) the best 
part of the business.’ There is no necessity to read éweijjAGoyv with Bloomf. 
Cf. i. 70, & eérOworr, Kyiig. however follows Bl., though, as he admits, 
against MS. authority. awediogay.  Bloomf. (ed. i.) wished to 
read érediwtay, but Pop. has rightly remarked that the preposition implies— 
‘ from the place of combat. Haase was wrong in asserting that Thucyd. did 
not use the word, for dxv8iwtdyrey rovs éxei is found in all MSS. in vi. 
402. apooniwrovres—' tumbling tn confuston,’ to be distin- 
guished frem eoxirrovres, said of a military foree throwing ttself into a town 
for purposes of defence. éredctra ews dé, Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 47 
explains this—wapére:ver Sos dipé, ead dpe dreacdre. It is a species of brachy- 
logy easily paralleled (i. 71, wéxps rovde dplabe)—‘ was protracted to a late hour 
and then ceased’--(i.e. was late before it ceased); Peile—‘ ended at evening.’ 
Several MSS. however read és 64, which is somewhat confirmed by i. 51, iti. 78. 


Cuarren CIX.—MevreAdios. Cf. sup. chap. 100. wodsop- 
xhaerat— shall stand a siege’ (lii.). vexpovs sine articulo— 
‘recovery of dead’ (i. §7). Anpocbdyns ... owdvdovrat. 


Because the {vorpdrayo: are implied in the form of the expression. Kriig. aptly 
cites Xen. Hell. i, 1. 10, AAKiBcddns ex Zdpdewy pera Mayriéov trxwy ebxoph- 


cayres &xédpacay. &EvoAayb7 a7 o1—‘ persons of consideration,’ 
WiA@oa:. Explained by the Scholiast, piAods rev cuppdxwr woifioa—‘ to strip- 
them of their allies’ (i.e. to isolate them). Toy psaBopdpoy SxAoy, 


As these are mentioned beside the Mantinzans, it is plain that they were not 
Mantinewans. Some suppose them to have been auxiliaries collected by the 
Lacedsemonians out of Peloponnesus. Poppo thinks they may have been 
Peloponnesians other than Lacedzmonians or Mantineans, considering that the 
antithesis is not so much between MeAoxzovynclay and picbopdpoy as between 
a&tioAcyétaro: and 8yAcvy. Bloomfield’s opinion is, that as no meution has been 
made of any mercenaries accompanying Eurylochus, ch. 100, these were some 
" forces got together by the Ambraciots, most probably Epirots. 
ScaBarety és rovs “EAAnvas—‘ bring them inio odium with the Greeks 
(or in the eyes of the Greeks). So ph és robs cuppdyxous diaBarh@wow, iv. 22. 
a povpytaizepov—‘ made their own interest an object of more importance. 
apotpyou is wpb tpyou—the olject proposed in any action. dowep 
oriipxer—i. ©. dx trav bwapxdvrev—‘as far as the means to do so were in their 
power. éweBotAevoy. Kriig. truly remarks that éx} indicates 
the treachery practised against their confederates. 


Cuarrern CX.—éayyeAlav. See sup. cv. pépos Ti—‘a con- 
siderable portion’ (i. 23). 


Cuartren CXI.—xpégaciy. Adverbial usage of the accusative. Compare 
such phrases as tdyra tpéxov and the instances collected by Matthie, § 425. 
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It may be classed under the cases of an accusative with eiul, &c., ‘ denoting the 
existence of some quality in some particular place or relation’ (Jelf, § 579. 
3), a8 may be seen from the instance there quoted : 


éx) 38 aorevdxorro yuvaikes, 
TidrpoxAoy xpdépaciv, opav 3 abray nnd’ Exdorn.—Zl. xix. 302. 


Kriig. quotes v. 80, but there we have mspépacw wothoas; and vi. 33, which 
seems a really parallel case, for there we have xpépacw pey stunding absolutely, 
as opposed to rb 5¢ GAnOés. Duk. cf. Eurip. Zph. in A. 362, and Dem. 18. 77- 
Aaxaviopudy. The Adyava Bloomf. believes to have been the wild cabbage 
mentioned by Gell. (Morea, p. 191), and still a common article of food ia 
Greece. He.compares év &yploio: rots Aaxdvos obros tpapels, Arist. Thesmopk. 
457. war’ dAlyous—‘a few at a time.’ Boor pty... 
EvveA Od vres—‘ complura sunt in quibus hic offendimus.—Pop. In the first 
place the particle we» would seem to distinguish the party who have just been 
' described as leaving in a body, from some others, whereas no others are sub- 
sequently mentioned. This is true; yet it may be questioned whether there is 
not an implied reference to those left behind—‘ as many indeed (or, that 43 to 
say) ae left together, for the rest (either such as remained, or such as left sepa- 
rately) were not engaged in the transaction described. In the second place he 
contends that ofrws has no meaning. It seems obvious to suggest that it refers 
to éx) Aaxanopby—‘in this way that I have described the others going. But 
Poppo contends that this would have been éx” aird éxeivo; a much more 
natural expression certainly, but must Thucydides necessarily have adopted it ? 
We might perhaps compare Atsch. Ag. 695, &ydAarroy ofrws, where Klunsen 
translates—‘ ita leonem quidam nutrivit;’ and adds, o8rws similitudinem inducit, 
ut ofos vers. 388. Pop. conjectures Syres to be connected with érvyxavoy, as 
tuveteA@dyres with punoay, and urges that Thucyd. never couples the imp. 
érvyxayoy with an aorist participle. On what principles one is to prove this 
negative is not clear. Peile simply translates—‘ to have come with them in this 
way. It is ‘perhaps worth remarking that ofrws, like the Homeric adros, is 
- sometimes used to express carelessly, without studied design. See Buttmann’s 
able note on Dem. c. Midiam, § 21 B: év cuvovolg rit Kal diarp BG obres idig 
—'‘in a private party as one may say, and no more. Cf. St. John iv. 6, éxabé(ero 
odrws ext rH anyh. For 8o0 pty Kriig. conjectures Scorwep. He considers 
ofrws obscure, but would explain—‘ die sowie es eben der Fall war gesammelt’ 
(‘who had so got together into a body’), referring to cv. : Z0cov 
Spéuq— ran at speed’ See Kriig. Xen. Anab. i. 8. 11. It seems to have 
been a technical military phrase—‘ went at the double quick. So again iv. 67 
and 112, From such phrases the tiro will perceive how the dative in so many 
cases merged into an adverb. éxixratradtaBety—‘ catch them ap, 
Anwéyvrio€ ris. ‘Tis est hic nostrum mancher.—Poppo. is is used of a 
person with some degree of uncertainty and vagueness—some one person, or it 
, might be two. Arn. is right in comparing Herod. iii. 140, dveBéBnxe F # us 
4 oddels—‘ not more than one or two ;’ and Xen. Anab. 1. 8. 20, rotevO7jval rs 
éadyero. Peile adds to these, for plural force of rts, Avrhoouéy tw’, Sy Aedv- 
whueo® Sexo, Eur. Jon, 1315, and Homer, Odys. xi. 502. Compare the Latin 
non-nemo; as, ‘Non istum ut non-neminem provincia corrupit,’ Cic. contra 


Late 1 
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Verrem, ii. 2. 16; and ‘Video de istis, qui se populares haberi volun, abesse 
non-neminem,’ Cic. in Cat.iv. 5. Madvig remarks: ‘By non-nemo, one or 
two, some few defined but not named persons are always indicated,’ § 493. c. 
But after all I confess I do not see why the ordinary sense of the word is not 
probable. The enormity of the action was quite enough to make it remarkable 
in a single individual, and the regular construction with a singular participle 
makes it doubtful whether more than one person be meant. This has I see also 
struck Kriig., who says—‘wis mancher zu ibersetzen, wird vouloas kaum 
gestatten.’ Siaxoclous wév trivas—‘ some two hundred.’ 
"Aypatda. Poppo prefers ’Aypatida, as the cognate term TWAarails occurs ii. 71. 3. 
Lob. (ad Phryn. p. 41) and Kriig. take the opposite view. 


Carrer CXII.—(a.) "I3o0névnv. The exact locality of the 360 Adpw has 
not yet been well ascertained, See Arnold’s note. Either the pass which led 
from the ridge of Macrinoros into a large valley or plain (seen in the surveys), 
which extended to the shore, or the entrance to the hills from the plain of 
Arta, called Palea Kulia, may be meant by éo Boa. Toy 8é 
éAdcaow... tpoavaBdyres. Kriiger conjectures és 5¢ rdy or és roy dé, as 
he does not believe that the preposition would be omitted in good Attic prose. 
On the other hand Plato’s authority has been produced against him—dvaBdyres 
& 3h abrois éxhpard éorw (Phedo, 113 D). awd éowépas. On the 
usage of the preposition see Matthie, § 573, and Jelf, § 620, who quotes 
Setrvov Edovro, ard Selxvou Owphacorro (Il, viii. 53), and &wd Selmvov, Her. vi. 
129. In these instances amd signifies departure from a point in respect of time, 
as elsewhere in respect of place. So we have &wb mpwrov Brvov, vii. 43. Kriig. 
refers to his own Anad. vi. 1. 23. SpOpy. ‘Paulo post, vurrds Ere 
otons ; et iv. 110, vuerds Eri Kal wep) UpOpoy.—Poppo. This confirms the state- 
ment of Phrynichus (p. 275, ed. Lobeck) that Sp@pos is the period just preceding 
the dawn, when a lantern might still be used. Kriig. cf. iv. 110, and Plat. 
Protag. 310 A: Tis wapedOotons vurrds ravrnol, tr Babéos SpOpov. 

Ere dv rais ebvats. Cf. iv. 32. Krig. 

(5.) mpotrake wal éxérXeve. The imperfect, says Arn., is used where the 
sense would seem to require the aorist. But his explanation is in exact accord- 
ance with the theory which has been all along maintained in reference to the 
aorist, and it is accordingly quoted in his own words, ‘That these tenses are 
often varied in a narration is well known, the aorist simply stating the fact, the 
imperfect converting it, if I may so speak, into a picture, by representing it as 
still going on, and not altogether past.’ See the note on iii. 22. 

Awplta yAéooay léyras. Arn. compares fvtiwa yAoooay feray of MéAacryor 
(Herod. i. 57). The phrase is much varied by Aristophanes. Its Latin analogue 


is vocem mittere. alorivy wapexouévous— making them feel confidence,’ 
Arn.; ‘fiduciam injicientes, Poppo; ‘calling up a feeling of security, Peile; 
‘ Vertrauen erregend,’ Krig. kaBopwudvous TH Swe. 


Portus translates—‘ quod eorum facies cerni non posset,’ to which Poppo assents. 
So, too, Peile—‘ their faces could not be distinguished.’ Others interpret— 
‘with their eyes,’ as in the phrases Spdéum Oeiy, cxi.; and Adyy eimeiy, i. 22; 
Krig.—‘threr Erscheinung nach.’ lSéav, Cf. i. 
109, iii. 81. dua rod Epyou ry Evyruxle. Arnold 
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has—‘ whilst the action was taking place. But the word seems to imply 
that the event was a sort of aecident. Cf. 7 Euyruxle rijs tperépas xpetas, 
i. 33. el 3et—‘ if needs must be.’ bwd trav BapBdper. 
The Ambraciots affected to regard the Amphilochians as barbarians, because 
they were in reality a mixed race, mostly of Pelasgian extraction. See ii. 68. 
Cf. Granville Sharp’s canon, and note on i. 58. 


Carrer CXIII—This chapter affords an admirable praxis upon the Greek 
pronouns, but offers no difficulty to a reader fairly acquainted with their usage. 
"Aypatous. Of. ii. 102, iti. 106, 111, 114. Tis mpaorns padxns. 
Cf. supra, cvii., cviii. pera emir. This refers to the herald and 
those by whom he was sent. Poppo remarks that the plural opets is often 
used where one person only is mentioned but more are meant (iv. 28, v. 58). 


"130névass. See cv. and note on ii. 7. pdrAtora— somewhere 
about two huxdred.’ It would be quite unnatural in this place to interpret ‘ ¢wo 
hundred fully.’ palvera:— are clearly seen to be,’ ‘ plainly are.” 
See note on i. 2. elwep ye—‘ yes certainly, if, as we must suppose, 
you were the persons who fought yesterday in Idomene,’ etwep here again denoting 
an assumed hypothesis. wpénv— nudius tertius 7 ‘the day before 
yesterday.’ nal pey 3h rabrors—‘and yet these undoubtedly are 


the men we fought with yesterday.’ Pop. refers to Heindorf. Protag. 4. Parti- 
culze xal pew 3% ut seepe simillimz xa) phy cum asseveratione adversandi vim at 
vero habent. Non usitate sunt «al pty 34, quas restitui vult Bloomf.’—Poppo. 

&prOudy, Krig. cites Eur. Heraclid. 669, woddods dpiOudy BAdAoy odk Exee 
ppdoan. éfeAeiy—as in iv. 69 and v. 43. ‘The reason was per- 
haps operative, but not the only one. It would have made them afraid of 
Athenian co-operation at Leukas. The displeasure arising from the former re- 
fusal of Demosthenes had never been appeased, and they were glad to mortify 
him in a similar manner.’—Grote. Perhaps the recollection of Phormio’s arbi- 
trary proceedings put them on their guard. Thirlwall. 


Cuarren CXIV.—rpirov uépos. ‘Dem, had’j300. The Athenians must 
have had at least six times as many, i.e. #800. But this was only a third part, 
and many stragglers were slain beside. Therefore the slain were about 6000.’ 
—Grote. aréovra édrw—'in navigalione, Poppo; ‘during the 
voyage,’ ‘ at sea.’ étnpéOno ay agrees with the latter nominative, 
viz. that placed in apposition. Poppo quotes Tac. Ann. xili. 37, ‘Insechi, gens 
haud alias socia Romanis, avia Armeniz incursavit.’ Of this Kriig. says, ‘hier 
doch hart.’ But why especially so? The word originally implying selection, 
it comes to signify dedication of spoils to the Gods, as being in that case 
selected. Duker quotes Thomas Magister in voce éfeiAce—éfeine rp Seine 
yépas, Kal étijpe. h x&@odo0s. This, the technical term for return 
from exile (Herod. 1. 60), is used because Demosthenes by his voluntary ex- 

: lanation had placed himself in an exile’s position. éorelocavro 
—because, as Pop. remarks, they had no ships to take them home. 
petavéornoay here as elsewhere (i. 2. 12, ii, 16) denotes change of locality 
and habitation. Had the writer been anxious to define the precise relations of 
time in these movements he must have used the pluperfect; but as he merely 
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dwelt upon the fact, the aorist was the nutural tense. Arn. justly compares &s 
xaradvcetay, i. 50. wapa Zadruy6lov, This is Hermann’s now universally 
received correction for Zaddv@:ov, which after rots &s SaAdwbiev earapvyovew is 
inadmissible. Arn. translates—'to which place [i.e. Hiniade] they also had 
removed from Salynthius. His explanation is that their return to their own 
couutry was cut off by the Acarnanians and Amphilochians, and that they had 
accordingly accompanied the Peloponnesians to (Eniadwe. Poppo connects ¢€ 
Oinddev otherwise—' fadere facto} ex Ciniadis, qui a Salynthio discesserani, 
abeundi [in Peloponnesiam et Acarnaniam] potestatem dederwnt.’ Grote alone 
would retain rapa ZaAdvéioy, believing that Olmadar is not here the name of the 
place but of the inhabitants: ‘As the word is already in the patronymic form it 
would be difficult to deduce from it a new nomen gentile.’ He tr.—' safe retreat 
was granted to Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians from the Eniade, who also [as 
well as Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians] went up to the territory of Salyn- 
thius.’ ém) roicde—‘on these conditions. Matthie, § 479. a.; 
Jelf, $36. 5. ¢. 51a ris hwelpov. Most MSS. have *Hreipou 
though the Corinthians in passing over to Ambracia could not possibly cross 
Epirus. See sup. xciv. 


Cuaprer CXV.—ray ZixeAGy, A necessary correction for X:KeAwrey, the 
reading of the MSS. The Greek settlers were called ZixeAcéra: ; the ZueAol, 
according to Thucydides vi. 2, were a barbarous tribe, or rather congeries of 
tribes, inhabiting the central portion of the island (vi. 88). This agrees (as 
Bloomf. observes) with what is subsequently said about making an invasion 
from the upper part of the country. Besides, as the Z:eAi@ra: were divided 
between the Syracusans and Athenians, one party of them would scarcely have 
been described as of SuceAr@ra:. But the SiceAol were at that time allies of 
Athens (iii. 103, iv. 25). Perhaps the best résumé of Sicilian affairs is that 
given by Thirlwall in iii. 22. It is necessary to a full understanding of the 
narrative of Thucydides, and should be mastered by the student. See also 
Grote, vii. ch. 57. I1v6é8epov—possibly the man mentioned as 
archon when the war began (ii. 2). éx) ras vais—' who had been 
sent to command the fleet.’ Adxns—recalled for peculation. See 
Aristoph. Vesp. 240. Bloomf. ZogpoxdA da—afterwards one of the 
Thirty Tyrants, according to conjecture. eipyéduevoi— as being 
excluded from the use of the sea by but a few ships, they were engaged tn pre- 
paring a fleet with the intention of not putting up with it.’ Pop. cf. lxxxviii. 


Cuaprer CXVI.—rxep} abrd 7d Eap rotro. ‘Mepi circa, sub, quum jam 
appropinquaret hoc ver.’— Pop. 6 pbat—' rivus ignis,’ Plin. H. N. 
106,231; ‘der Fuerstrom,—‘ the Eruption. Thucyd. means the flood of 
lava. Kriig. refers to Heind. Plat. Phed. 139. The root is péw. Then pugs 
%w =fvéw, perf. épptnxa. The article indicates the notoriety of the pheno- 
menon. . 7d wpdrepoy adverbially—‘ on the previous occasion.’ 
wevrnnoor@ trer... pera rd wpdérepov petya. ‘According to the 
computation of Thucydides the previous eruption occurred Ol. lxxvi. 2, i.6. 
B.C. 475, sixteen years before the victory of Hiero, commemorated by Pindar in 
the first Pythian, when he refers to Etna and its eruptions.—Goller. ‘ Ac- 
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cording to the Parian marble the eruption of Etna took place Ol. Ixxv. 2, i.e. 
B.c. 479. This Béckh and Kriiger consider to have been the rd xpérepoy 
petua meant by Thucydides. The former supposes that either Thucydides 
spoke loosely in round numbers, or that the eruption lasted for several years. 
The latter supposes that ¢ (the numerical symbol for 5) has been lost before 
the word ére. Or the eruption mentioned in the Parian marble may be the 
third of Thucydides, since it is clear from the expression mpérepoy that Thucy- 
dides knew of no eruption between the two which he mentions.’— Poppo. 

rpis yeyevijo@at. The third eruption here mentioned is not to be identified 
with that which, as we learn from Diodorus (xiv. 59) and Orosius (ii. 18), oc- 
curred Ol. xevi. 1, i.e. 396. @ovkvdlins tuvvdypawvey. Cf.i.1, 
20-23; V. 20, | 


APPENDIX I. 


On Boox II. c. go—émw) thy éavrav yiy. 


THE controversy which this passage has excited would fill a moderate volume. 
Mr. Grote alone has devoted to it ten octavo pages of very small print. Under 
these circumstances, I can merely give what appears to be the most plausible 
interpretation, and reply to the objections which have been urged against it. 
I should tr.—' the Peloponnesians getting under weigh at daybreak, directed their 
course in a column four abreast upon their own coast, inward, in the direction 
of the gulf, with the right wing leading, in which order also they had been lying 
at their moorings. Mr. Grote, on the other hand, interprets éx) rhy éavray yy 
as the Athenians’ own land, meaning thereby the northern shore of the gulf, 
in the neighbourhood of Naupaetus. No one, I imagine, would naturally adopt 
this view. It is only tolerable if the objections against the other be fatal. Let 
us examine them. 

(1) ‘Though the Scholiast explains éw) by wapd, it is impossible for it to 
have any such meaning. With an accusative éx) must mean against, with 
hostile intent, and this meaning is inconsistent with the above interpretation.’ 
I have already intimated my belief that hostile intent is a secondary not a 
primary meaning of éw) with the accusative [i. 30, a. 54, a]. The primary 
meaning is ‘motion on to a fixed point.’ The secondary notion flows from this, 
and is connected with the actual meeting or confronting that which is hostile 
to us; the actual coming into contact with opposition. That éx) followed by 
an accusative does not of necessity connote ‘ hostile purpose,’ may be seen by 
many examples furnished by the lexicons and grammars. In the present case 
we need not go far for an instance very much to the point. From ii. 86 
we learn wapéxAevoe 3 Kal 5 Gopulwy é@w) +d ‘Ploy +d ModAoxpixdy .. . 
Fy 3& robro pty 7d ‘Ploy @laAsoy rots ’AOnvalois. Ido not therefore at all ac- 
cept the necessity for any such meaning as ‘ hostile purpose.’ The preposition 
I believe has its original meaning, and I compare to it our own military 
usage of the preposition ‘upon,’ which does not mean ‘on the top of anything,’ 
as a foreigner might suppose, but in the direction of—e.g. ‘the advanced guard 
will move upon Quatre-Bras.’ It is here employed rather than apd, because 
the coast, as the map shows, makes a sweep upward to the north. Conse- 
quently the fleet in advancing éo®@ rot xéAwov, would naturally seem to be 
advancing wpon it, rather than parallel to it; just as Phormion, ii. 86, ad- 
vanced spon the promontory of Rhium. There was also more occasion to 
employ the accusative, as the genitive was wanted to express the general direc- 
tion, the ultimate object of their course éow rot xéAmov. 
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Arnold has weakened his own case greatly by referring to ér) cum dativo. 
He does not, however, by any means say what Mr. Grote puts into his mouth; 
neither does he ‘assign to éw) with an accusative a sense which he himself 
admits it only has with a dative.’ On the contrary, he claims for é) with an 
accusative a ‘mixed notion,’ of which éx! with a dative forms part. On the 
other hand, he shows no clear perception of the distinction between ‘motion 
upon a point’ [the accusative] and ‘rest at a point’ [the dative]. 

(2) ‘Arnold explains rhy éavray viv by Sicyon and Corinth, because some 
of the ships came from these places. They are too distant; the explanation is 
farfetched and improbable ; besides it is true of only paré of the Peloponnesian 
fleet.’ Here again Arn. damages his own case. Surely a Peloponnesian fleet 
might consider Peloponnesus as % éavray ij without descending into particu- 
lars. At any rate, it was quite as much so as the northern coast could be 4 
éaura@y 4 to the Athenians. Things are not described in ordinary narrative as 
in a catalogue or inventory. In ch. 39 we have the whole Peloponnesian 
party described as of Aaxedayzsévici, because, as I have there said, ‘ the Lace- 
dsemonians’ stood for, and symbolised to the Athenian mind, the aggregate of 
their adversaries. So we speak of the French invasion of Russia, though it 
was largely participated in by Germans and Italians. A somewhat similar 
way of speaking is quite excusable here. 

(3) ‘If the Peloponnesian coast had been “hugged” by the enemy’s fleet, 
Phormion could have had no cause for alarm concerning Naupactus. Why 
not? Phormion was outside of the straits, Naupactus within them. Suppose 
him to have remained outside, and the Peloponnesian fleet to have continued 
their course to Panormus, what was to hinder them from making a sudden 
dash across before he could double the promontory of Antirrhium and come to 
the rescue? Besides, a glance at the map will show that a fleet sailing from 
Rhium, wpon the Achean coast, i.e. towards Drepanum, would steer nearly 
NNE. One or two more points of northing would put their heads in a direct 
line for Naupactus. Phormion might well then swppose (vyozloas) that they 
would probably make for that place. Had they been making straight for 
Naupactus, it would, despite of what Mr. Grote says, have been a case of 
‘seeing, not ‘believing. Ifa French flotilla were seen to quit Boulogne and 
‘move upon,’ ‘ make for’ (xAciy éxl), Cape Grisnez, I conceive that an English 
fleet stationed opposite them might well be alarmed for the safety of Dover, 
and would not be justified in remaining at anchor. This would be particularly 
the case if the enemy's fleet consisted of screw steamers, to which the ancient 
triremes may be considered in some respect analogous on account of their 
power of rowing against the wind. 

These are I believe the most important objections which can be urged 
against the interpretation of the passage which 1 have given. On the other 
hand, the meaning advocated by Mr. Grote is so incompatible with the ordinary 
usage of éavréy that he has endeavoured to fortify it by a very large collection 
of what he appears to consider similar instances. i cannot agree that the large 
majority are at all similar. With all proper deference, I must say that Mr. Grote 
seems to have mistaken the real point at issue. It is not whether the reflexive 
éavray may not be referred to more than one sort of antecedent, but whether 
it is ever found where the antecedent would properly demand the demonstrative 
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pronoun instead. In the present case, Mr. Grote himself would readily sub- 
stitute a’rév or éxelywy; in most of the cases cited by him it would be utterly 
impossible to do so—e.g. iv. 97, ef mod tls riva Wor éxOpdy éavrov; ii. 95, 
Tlepdixxas abrg bwooxduevos, ef 'AOnvalos SiadAdtecey daurdy ; Xen. Anab. iv. 7, 
13, Alvelas ... idéy Twa Oéovra ds plyovra éaurdy, émtAauBdvera: ds abrdy KwAd- 
owv: Mem. iv. 3.14, 6 fAsos ob exirpéwe: tots dvOpémos éautby dxpiBas dpay, &c. 
In these cases if Mr. Grote alters the reflexive pronoun into the demonstrative, 
he will obtain either no meaning at all, or one directly contrary to what the 
author intended. But here, upon his hypothesis of the author's intention, 
according to his own showing, a similar alteration would give the meaning with 
certainty and clearness. In short, we want to know whether we can have the 
reflexive pronoun in cases where we should have anticipated the demonstrative. 
Nothing is proved in favour of the affirmative by producing cases where it is 
impossible to expect the demonstrative at all. 

One class of instances adduced by Mr. Grote it is perhaps desirable to notice, 
because they involve a principle important to the younger scholar, which is not 
very prominently brought forward in grammars and commentaries. Mr. Grote 
justifies his loose way of taking éavraw here, by the fact that éavred and éxelvou 
are sometimes found in the same sentence, in reference to the same person. 
This is true; but a very cursory examination of Mr. Grote’s passages will show 
that they do not prove much in favour of his conclusion. The first is ii. 13, 
TlepixaAtjs dworonhoas, Sri ’Apxldapnos abrG févos dy érbyxave, uh wodAdnis, 4 
abrds I8iq Bowdpmevos xapl(ecba: robs dypobts abrov waparlay wad nh Sndon, 7 
cad Aaxedainovlwy KeAevoderwoy éxi BiaPoarq rH éavred yérnra rovro, dSorep 
kal 7a &yn dAatve wpoeiwoy évexa éxelvyou, xpowydpeve x.7.A. But here all 
is quite regular. Anyone acquainted with the genius of the language, will per- 
ceive that the introduction of the word xpoctroy completely changes the point 
of view from which the person is regarded, and with it the pronoun by which 
he is designated. 6 drorewfoas must have the reftexive, because both refer to 
the same person ; of xpoeréyres on the contrary would naturally speak of him 
as éxeivos. 

Again iv. 99, Of 8¢ Botwro) &wexptvayro, el pév év rij Bowwrlg eioly [of ’AGn- 
yaiot|, axidvras ex ris éauray awopépecba: ra opérepa- el 8 dy rH exelvey, 
abvrets yvyvéoney 1d xoinréey, In this most interesting passage [see commen- 
tary ad locum], the whole thing turns upon the fact that the dispute about 
locality is described strictly from the Beotian point of view. The Beotian 
herald had orders to say if Delium was theirs (devréw) the Athenians might 
depart on certain terms; if it belonged to the other party (éxelywy), they of 
course could do as they chose with their own. 

In Xen. Hell. i, 1. 27, davréy refers to the generals as regarded by them- 
selves, and éxelywy to the same generals, as regarded by those who had to elect 
them. The pronouns could not be interchanged without violating the sense, 
and neither this, nor either of the two previous passages, afford the least 
countenance to such a misapplication of the reflexive pronoun, as Mr. Grote’s 
translation of the present one appears to me to exhibit. 
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Ox THE GREEK AORIST. 


I wovLD propose to arrive at the meaning of the Aorist, as a tense of the 
Greek Verb, by the process of exhaustion. 

We can only comprehend the true mutual relation of the ¢enses, or times, 
expressed by the verb, by regarding them from one fixed point of view. 

Such a central stand-point in time, as the individual himself is in space, is 
found in the present. 

All other éenses or times must take up their position en one side of this or 
the other. 

First then of those behind it :— 

(1) One denotes an action simply past in reference to this point—the past 
in reference to the present. This is the proper perfect. 

(2) Another denotes an action past in a complex or twofold way : i.e. past 
in reference to some point of time, which is itself past in reference to the 
present—the past in reference to the past. This is the pluperfect. 

(3) Another denetes.an aetion in a state of passing, and arrested at some 
given point, which point is either the present, or past; perhaps, strictly speak- 
ing, always the last. This is the imperfect. 

We have next to consider those times which lie at the other side of the 
present. 

(1) One denotes an action future in respect of the present, without standing 
in determinate relation to any other point of time—future in reference to the 
present. The future, commonly so called. 

(2) Another denotes an action future.in respect of the present, but past in 
reference to some determinate point which is itself future in respect of the 
present—the future in reference to the present, but past in reference to future 
time. The second future, or future perfect. 

This is an exhaustive analysis of the notion of time, ortense, as employed in 
the description of action. 

Or, again, to take another method of analysis :— 

Every action is either complete or incomplete. 

Complete or incomplete in present time = Perfect [‘I have . . .’], or present. 

Complete or incomplete in past time =Pluperfect or imperfect. 

Complete or incomplete in future time = Future perfect or future. . 

Here then we have a complete apparatus of tense or time for describing any 
action in its temporal relation to any other action, and when such is our object 
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we employ one of the above forms, among which, it is to be noted, the aorist 
finds no place. 

But we may also merely mean to declare the occurrence of an action without 
any object of the sort. Most languages employ for that purpose one of the same 
tenses as would have been employed had the expression of a temporal relation 
been required. The Greeks, who werd, I believe, ‘far more accurate speakers - 
and thinkers than ourselves,’ seeing that a tense properly connoting a special 
temporal relation ought not to be used where none such is implied, adopted a 
narrative tense, to serve simply as such, without any connotation of the rela- 
tions of time at all. This tense was the aorist, or indefinite, indeterminate 
tense; and they made use of it when they merely wanted to say that something 
had happened, without stopping to give any special information concerning the 
relation in time of this something to anything else; when, in short, the fact 
was prominent in their mind, and the ftme of the fact altogether subordinate. 

To this usage belong the great mass of aorists which encounter us in narrative. 
It is needless to give examples; though some few have been pointed out in the 
foregoing notes. 

But there are several particular usages of the aorist which so strongly 
illustrate the principle, that it may be instructive to refer very briefly to 
them. 

First, then, we have that common and acknowledged use of the aorist, wherein 
it is said to resemble the imperfect, and is predicated of anything ‘ wont to 
happen,’ e.g. {BAave Sdta, Eur. Med.; yhpg 1d dpoveiy edidatay, Antig.; af Be 
poplar wéreis, | Kay ed ris ole, badlws xaddBpicay, Ged. Col. 1535; pelCous 8 tras 
Bray opyioby | daluwv, olkos awréSwxev, Med. 130; Exavee, ibid. 245; exolwece, 
Ajax, 674. Instances, indeed, are quite innumerable. Now to consider these 
identical with the notion of habitual or continued action described by the imper- 
fect, seems to me altogether fallacious and unphilosophical. They describe what 
has happened, is happening, and will happen again. To limit the action or event 
to any particular time would destroy the whole force of the expression. No 
special time is connoted, and therefore we have the true aorist, or indetermi- 
nate tense. The Latins conveyed the same force more clumsily by the perfect : 
‘mollivit aversos Penates,’ ‘deduxit corpore febres,’ Horace; <‘ illius immense 

ruperunt horrea menses,’ Virgil, Georg. i. 49, where Forbiger observes, ‘ signi- 
' ficatione aoristi Greeci pro “ rumpere solent,” quod ita explices, Jam aliquoties 
ruperunt, ideoque efdem rerum conditione redeunte, etiam nunc rumpunt, et 
posthac rumpent.’ 

In close connection with this we have another usage of the aorist, which is 
said to be nearly equivalent to the present. This occurs where the connotation 
of pure past time is clearly inappropriate, and where the action described by 
the aorist is generalised so as to take in the notion of the present. Thus Dr. 
Peile explains Exoya, Choéph. 410, ‘I am in the predicament of one that before 
now has beaten—and hence, a beater, or one that beats. We may compare 
trrnta Oupdy, Cid. Col. 1466, ‘I am in a state of terror ;’ émjveca, Ajar, 536; 
Elect, 1322; Alcest. 1047; trevga, 8. c. T. 835; tppita, Ajax, 674, and Trach. 
1044. Host, § 151, notices this class of cases as one expressed in all other 
languages by the present, and, rightly I think, translates them thus: éyéAaga, 
‘ich muss lachen ;’ guwta, ‘ich muss seufzen,’ &c. 

cc 
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From this indefinite acceptation of the tense, refusing, as it were, to connote 
any exact temporal relation, we find grammarians and commentators telling us 
that it stands first for one tense, then for another, as e.g. for the pluperfect 
(Buttmann, Large Gr. Gr.). Of this no further proof is requisite than an 
examination of that carefully edited and popular school-book, Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, by Macmichael (Grammar School Classics, 1851). There we find, 
without advancing beyond lib. i. the aorist said to be put for the future [i. 2. 2.], 
for the pluperfect [i. 4. 5], for the perfect [i. 6. 6], indifferently with the 
imperfect [i. 9.19]. Now, it is impossible to conceive that the Greeks can 
have interchanged their tenses in this wild way. What we should say is, that, 
in any of the above cases, had the writer wished accurately to connote the time 
of the fact, and not simply to mention it, he might have used the future, or the 
perfect, &c., instead of the aorist. It is from the wide circumference of meaning 
which this indeterminate sense of the aorist embraces, that it seems to trespass 
upon the province of the other tenses. Nay, it does so even with regard to the 
future, which is a source of no small difficulty and vexation to those commenta- 
tors who persist in fixing upon it a definite connotation of past time. Such, for 
instance, is its employment after verbs of promising, with an obviously future 
force, e.g. drooxduevos abrois uh xpdodey ratcacba, ply abrov’s kararyd-yoi olxade, 
Xen. Anab.i. 2.2. Kal wep) pty robray iwéoxerd por BovrdedoacOat, ibid. ii. 
3.20. ob ody xph rod Oaydrou ri (nulg mioredcayras xEipoy Bovretoarbas, 
Thue. iii. 46, said of the still pendent decision. eixds 3¢ elva: wodAods dxoAn- 
O7jva: Uw, vi. 49, Of & probable case, upon which Goll. remarks; ‘ Aoristus pro 
futuro post eixés, éAwls et similia frequens est.’ 7 uhrnp viv wey oleru ruxdyra 
pe tay Suxalwy wap’ duiy twodétacba [Reiske, © conject. dwoddter@a] xal rhy 
adeAghy exdéceyv, Dem. p. 842.21. Here we have of two future events, the 
aorist and future infinitives in conjunction. In a similar manner, 


efwep ydp re cad abril? "OAdumios ok eréAcocer, 
Ee re kad dye reAet, oby re peydAw dxétioay, 


Il. iv. 160, we have both tenses together, and as the fact denoted by the last 
depends upon the first, it is absurd to say that it is more certain. And in the 
other moods, we may remark the same connection with the future, o.g.-éwedady 
Sexvfhowpev, Anad. iv. 6. 17, is said of a problematical event. I believe that a 
similar absence of temporal connotation is found sometimes with respect to the 
aor. part.: e.g. ray fupwoArennodytwy mpodxorres, Thuc. i. 18, must, in its 
collocation, be nearly equivalent to fuypy~dxev. From this it follows, not that 
the aorist can be indifferently substituted for any other tense, but that it may 
stand for any tense, where the notion of the time connoted by that tense is 
absent from the writer's thoughts. No tense limiting action to time would 
seem so proper as the asorist é3dtaca of John xvii. 4, or of uh iddvres xa) moret- 
TayTes, XX. 29. 

From the absence of all connotation of time properly so called, comes that 
very curious use of the aorist, to express, so to speak, acts not defined as 
happening at any time at all, These could not properly be described by any 
tense specifying an actual time of occurrence, and it strongly supports our 
theory of the aorist to find that the aorist alone is employed for the purpose. 
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We find it accordingly in the description of unfulfilled purposes, and intended, 
though incomplete, actions. See e.g. Soph. 47. 1126-7: 


MEN. &lxaa yap rove ebruxeiy kreivayTd pe; 
TETK. xrelvavra; Sevdv > elwas, el wad (fis Oavdy. 


Here the aorist, has the sense of ‘was my slayer,’ i.e. in intention, though not 
in fact. The usage perfectly agrees with our theory of the aorist. That of the 
great Hermann does not seem very intelligible: ‘ Presens prohibitum esse 
facere, aoristus fecisse sed sine effectu significat.’ How to kill a man without 
effecting his death, seems rather a difficulty. Elmsley [Heraclide, 1000} 
dogmatically asserts—‘ Aoristus ejusque participium hanc significationem 
respuunt.’ But cf. &erewd o? syra, addressed to a living person, Jon, 1291, 
xrelvaca, Andromeda, 811, kAépas, Gd. Col, 1008, said of an action attempted, 
but never carried into execution. - In Xen. Anad. ii. 6. 4, we find €6avara@y said 
of a person still alive, in fact, only sentenced to death; and Herod. vii. 10. 2, 
supplies us with a very curious instance, obx dy duporépy ops exdpnee, said 
of what is future and hypothetical. 

The general conclusion, therefore, at which we arrive is, that the aorist is 
properly a narrative tense, not connoting any one particular determinate notion 
of time, and that accordingly it is employed of actions or events occurring 
under all sorts of relations of time. Hence the attempt to assign to it any 
special temporal connotation tends to confound it with other tenses, and obscure 
the true metaphysical conception of its nature. This is, I think, the fault of 
Buttmann’s theory, so generally accepted, that the aorist signifies momentary 
action. It is very true that, generally, the aorist is used to describe momentary 
actions. But this must be so from the nature of the case, where the act is not 
determined either in its occurrence or progress by defining its temporal relation 
to other actions. Momentary, in the sense of lasting for a moment, cannot be 
assigned to the aorist as its essential signification, Many actions described by 
the aorist last for a long time, and many actions lasting only for a moment are 
described by the other tenses. Want of space forbids the enumeration of passages 
which I had selected in illustration, It is enough to quote Buttmann’s own 
translator, who cites 7. i. 437-8, where the acts described by the aorist are of 
as long duration as those described by the imperfect. Cf. note on xpobrate xa) 
éxéAeve, Thuc. iii. 112. Similarly, I do not think it right to assign, with Jelf, 
and Mr. Shilleto (De Fals@ Legatione, p. 181), to the aorist, as its distinctive 
sense, 8 meaning which is admitted to be proper to the perfect, i.e. to have 
completed an action. The latter thus translates Thuc. vi. 23, éxwAeiy .. . ek- 
wAevoat, ‘to commence the voyage, to have finished the voyage. What then is 
dxrerdevxévar? Why should not the first mean ‘now to be sailing,’ and the 
second speak merely in general terms, ‘¢o sail?’ Indeed, in the second passage 
quoted by Mr. Shilleto, he seems to adopt a similar principle of explanation, 
e.g. vill. 46, where he translates éAevOepotv, ‘to liberate, eArevOepdcat, ‘not to 
apply the principle in liberating.’ It is to be wished that Mr. Shilleto would 
turn his attention to the subject, as he is of all persons best qualified to eluci- 
date it. There are many subordinate questions which wou!d be benefited by 
such an investigation. I do not, for instance, think the common rules about ph 
with the imperative pres, and aor. subjunctive, quite satisfactory. Can it be 
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proved that the first is always general, and the latter particular? It may be 
particular, when followed by some particular objective case, but is it so univer- 
sally? What, then, are we to make of Soph. Elect. 383-4 ?— 


mpos ravra ppd(ov, cal pe wh 300’ Sorepoy 
wabovoa méeun. 


Is not mh wxAéwre rather ‘don’t be stealing now,’ Hibernict, ‘don’t be after 
stealing ; and wh KA&ps, ‘don’t steal, and ‘don’t steal some particular thing,’ 
when that particular thing is mentioned ? 

. By way of conclusion, I would remark that we may answer the old stock 
question [Elmsley ad Med. 78] very easily on the above principles. 

aplv Secxveiyv—<‘ before I am supping,’ i.e. before I go to supper. 
Ti impgey Sedecxvnnévai— before I have done supper,’ i.e. before supper is over. 
, 1 Aol Se:xvjca:—perfectly general. Before supper time. - 


<¥ ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA, Lm. I 


I. (a.) que unquam gesta sunt. The ref. is Bloomfield’s. But the 
parallelism is removed if we tr. ‘which have ever been waged.’ 
VI. (a.) év rots xp@rot may perhaps stand as a nominative, the whole 
three words having coalesced into one from habit, and being 
so declined ; cf. éorly &ve and similar phrases. 
(d.) yet one Schol. has alriov abrg rijs hrrns eyévero. It is not 
easy to see how. 
XIII. (e¢.) after Bl. read ‘take wore with 3 and tr. ‘always, as I suppose 
Jor certain, had a mart, 
XXXII. (6.) ad fin., ‘cf. by all means, Dem. de Cor. p. 277, eis Thy émiovoay 
- wudalay K.7.d.’ 

XXXIV. (5.) ad fin., ‘or perhaps we may refer Seoudvors to the speakers,— 
“80 that you may not in a matter of deceit beled astray by them, 
and in a matter of open request refuse us assistance.” ’ 

XLII, :(c.) ad fin., ‘7d does not, of course, appertain to the infinitive, but 
7d xAéov is the object of éxeu.’ 

L. (a.) ad fin., ‘ perhaps, after all, the term is intentionally technical 
—performing the operation of the d:exrAods upon the dispersed. 
ships ;—charging them over and over again.’ 

LXIX. (c.) ad fin., for ‘supra a,’ leg. ‘supra b.’ 
XCVII. (4.) after ‘importance,’ add, ‘ see Appendix II.’ 
CVI. (0.) after nwrAdcew, transpose ‘and gueAAor, &c.’ to the end of the 
note on &eAAoy, 
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